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OF 
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i200  chestnut  street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  tf 


LOCATION. 


The  University  is  located  at  Lewisburg,  near  the  geographical  centre 
of  the  State,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  in  a  valley 
famous  for  healthfulness  and  beauty.  In  addition  to  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  site,  the  founders  of  the  institution  appreciated  the  quiet  of 
an  inland  town  for  economical  support  and  retirement  in  study,  particu- 
larly as  it  was  found  that  other  corporations  had  so  located  l '  their  re- 
spective colleges  as  to  leave  in  the  central  and  northern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  region  extending  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  East  to 
West,  and  more  than  one  hundred  from  North  to  South,  wholly  unoccu- 
pied by  any  literary  institution  above  the  grade  of  an  ordinary  academy.' ' 
Since  the  founding  of  the  University,  the  multiplication  of  railroads  has 
rendered  access  easy  to  every  part  of  the  State. 


THE  COLLEGE. 


PLAN  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


CORPORATE  RIGHTS. 

The  University  was  incorporated,  with  full  University  privileges,  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  an  act  approved  by  the  Executive  on  the  fifth  day 
of  February,  A.  D.  1846.  The  Management  of  the  University  is  committed  to 
a  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  twenty-five  members,  or  fewer,  at  the  option 
of  the  Board.  1  he  Trustees  are  prohibited,  for  any  cause,  or  under  any  pretext 
whatever,  from  encumbering  by  mortgage  or  otherwise  the  real  estate  or  any 
other  property  of  the  Institution.  It  is  required  by  the  charter,  that  no  religious 
sentiments  are  to  be  accounted  a  disability  to  hinder  the  election  of  an  individ- 
ual to  any  office  among  the  teachers  of  the  Institution,  or  to  debar  persons  from 
attendance  as  pupils,  or  in  any  manner  to  abridge  their  privileges  or  immunities 
as  students  in  any  department  of  the  University. 


ENDOWMENT. 

The  Institution  has  productive  funds  amounting  to  over  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  endowment  funds,  raised  at  various  times,  were  increased,  in 
1881,  to  an  even  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Since  that  time  William  Buck- 
nell  has  contributed  to  the  general  fund  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  for  scholarships  and  prizes  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  raising  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  additional  endowment  was 
completed  July  1st,  1892.     Half  of  this  money  is  now  productive. 

At  the  commencement  of  1892,  the  Board  of  Trustees  voted  to  raise  forty 
thousand  dollars  to  create  a  chair  for  Bible  instruction.  This  work  is  now  pro- 
gressing. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

To  persons  desiring  to  aid  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  in  the 
work  of  preparing  young  men  and  young  women  for  usefulness,  the  following 
form  of  bequest  is  recommended  : 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Bucknell  University,  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  the  sum 

of... , ....  dollars  for  the  general  purpose  of  said  school, 

according  to  the  Act  of  Assembly  incorporating  the  same. 


ORGANIZATION. 

The  University  aims  to  impart  sound  instruction  in  all  non-professional 
studies.     It  comprises  four  Departments  : 

I.  The  College  offers  three  courses  of  study,  leading  respectively  to  de- 
grees in  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science. 

II.  The  Institute  for  young  women  has  three  courses  of  study,  the  Liter- 
ary, the  Classical  and  the  Scientific,  'leading  to  diplomas,  but  not  to  degrees. 

III.  The  Academy  is  designed  to  fit  young  men  for  College,  either  for 
the  Classical,  Philosophical  or  Scientific  course. 

IV.  The  School  of  Music  has  full  courses  in  instrumental  and  vocal 
music,  and  grants  diplomas  to  those  who  complete  either  of  the  specified 
courses. 

These  schools  are  under  one  corporation,  have  one  President,  who  has 
general  charge,  with  a  principal  in  more  immediate  charge  of  each  of  the  sub- 
ordinate departments.  All  expenses  are  met  from  funds  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mon treasurer. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Chairman,  HARRY  S.  HOPPER,  esq., 

28  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Secretary,  Rev.  A.  JUDSON  ROWLAND,  p.  d., 

605  North  Calhoun  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Treasurer,  Rev.  DAVID  P.  LEAS,  a.  m., 

400  South  Fortieth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Rev.  C.  C.  BITTING,  d.  d  , 
Hon.  JAMES  BUCHANAN, 
*Rev.  BENJAMIN  GRIFFITH,  d.  d., 
Pres.  JOHN  H.  HARRIS,  ll.  d., 
HARRY  S.  HOPPER,  esq., 
JAMES  IRVING,  esq., 
Rev.  DAVID  P.  LEAS,  a.  m,,. 
CRAIGE  LIPPINCOTT,  esq., 
D.  BRIGHT  MILLER,  a.  m., 


Rev.  JAMES  W.  PUTNAM, 
Rev.  A.  JUDSON  ROWLAND,  d.  d., 
Rev.  GEORGE  M.  SPRATT,  d.  d., 
Rev.  LEROY  STEPHENS,  d.  d., 
JAMES  S.  SWARTZ,  esq., 
ALFRED  TAYLOR,  a.  m.,  ll.  b., 
JOSEPH  K.  WEAVER,  m.  d., 
Rev.  HENRY  G.  WESTON,  d.  d., 
Hon.  S.  P.  WOLVERTON,  a.  m. 


♦Deceased. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

The  annual  meeting  is  held  on  the  Tuesday  of  Commencement  week,  at 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  is  held  on  the  second  Thursday  of  January,  at 
1420  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE   COLLEGE. 


COfiniTTEES  OF  THE  BOARD. 


Committee  on  Instruction  and  Discipline: 

Rev.  A.  JUDSON  ROWLAND,  d.  d.,  Chairman, 
-*Rev,  BENJAMIN  GRIFFITH,  d.  d.,  Rev.  C.  C  BITTING,  d.  d., 
Rev.  HENRY  G.  WESTON,  d.  d.,     Hon.  SIMON  P.  WOLVERTON,A.  m., 
Rev.  LEROY  STEPHENS,  d.  d.,       Rev.  JAMES  W.  PUTNAM. 


Committee  on  Finance : 

JAMES  S.  SWARTZ,  Chairman. 
JAMES  IRVING,  esq.,  HARRY  S.  HOPPER,  esq., 

Hon.  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  *Rev.  BENJAMIN  GRIFFITH,  d.  d., 

Rev.  DAVID  P.  LEAS,  a.  m.,  JOSEPH  K.  WEAVER,  m.  d. 


Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds : 

D.  BRIGHT  MILLER,  a.  m.,  Chairman. 
*Rev.  BENJAMIN  GRIFFITH,  d.  d.,  Pres.  JOHN  H.  HARRIS,  ll.  d., 
ALFRED  TAYLOR,  a.  m.,  ll.  b.,      CRAIGE  LIPPINCOTT,  esq., 
Hon.  SIMON  P.  WOLVERTON,  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Publication : 

Rev.  GEORGE  M.  SPRATT,  d.  d.,  Chairman. 
Rev.  DAVID  P.  LEAS,  a.  m.,  Rev.  JAMES  W.  PUTNAM, 

Rev.  C.  C.  BITTING,  d.  d.,  Rev.  HENRY  G.  WESTON,  d.  d 


*  Deceased. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  PROPERTY, 


I.     THE  COLLEGE. 

The  College  building  is  situated  on  a  hill  which  rises  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  overlooks  scenery  of  unsurpassed  beauty. 
It  has  a  facade  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  building  was  designed 
by  Thomas  U.  Walter,  ll.  d.,  architect  of  the  dome  and  wings  of  the  Capitol, 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  combining  dignity  and  sim- 
plicity. The  central  portion  is  eighty  feet  square,  and  is  strengthened  in  front 
by  four  massive  columns.     Within,  on  the  first  floor,  are  five  recitation  rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  Halls  of  Theta  Alpha  and  Euepia  Literary 
Societies,  the  Library-room,  Reading-room  and  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

In  the  third  story  is  Commencement  Hall,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  fifteen 
hundred. 

The  wings  on  the  eastern  and  western  side,  respectively,  of  the  Main  Build- 
ing, are  each  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  four  stories  high,  and 
are  used  for  students'  rooms.  Each  sleeping  room  above  the  second  floor  is 
supplied  with  a  fire  escape. 

Several  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  recently  in  improving  the 
College  building. 

II.     BUCKNELL  HALL. 

Bucknell  Hall  is  used  as  a  chapel,  in  which  all  the  students  meet  every 
morning  for  worship.  These  exercises  give  unity  to  the  life  of  the  University, 
and  base  the  unity  upon  religious  principles.  The  time  is  devoted  wholly  to 
worship,  consisting  of  singing,  reading  of  Scripture  and  prayer. 

III.     BUCKNELL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  Observatory  was  erected  in  1887,  and  is  designed  for  the  use  of 
students  in  Practical  Astronomy. 

The  entire  equipment  is  new  and  represents  the  latest  improvements  in  this 
class  of  instruments.  It  consists  of  a  Clark  Equatorial  Telescope  of  10  inches 
aperture  and  12^  feet  focal  length,  furnished  with  a  fine  position  Micrometer 
and  all  the  usual  accessories  ;  a  Spectroscope,  with  prism  and  grating  by  Bra- 
shear,  the  grating  having  14,500  lines  to  the  inch  ;  a  3-inch  Prismatic  Transit 
with  a  13  wire  movable  Micrometer,  by  T.  Ertel  &  Sons ;  a  Fauth  Chrono- 
graph with  Bond  spring  governor  ;  a  Waldo  Precision  Clock  for  sidereal  time, 
with  mercurial  compensation,  break  circuiting  apparatus  ;  Daniell's  battery  and 
telegraph  sounders  ;  a  Seth  Thomas  Clock  for  solar  time  ;  a  Sextant ;  a  3-inch 
Altitude  Azimuth  Refractor;  a  set  of  Meteorological  instruments  ;  Celestial 
globes  and  maps,  and  standard  works  on  Theoretic  and  Practical  Astronomy. 
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IV.     THE  BUCKNELL  LABORATORY. 

The  Laboratory  was  erected  in  1890,  and  is  forty -three  feet  in  width  and 
eighty-six  feet  in  length,  and  has  two  stories  above  the  basement.  In  the  first 
story,  which  has  a  clear  height  of  fifteen  feet,  are  a  lecture  room,  with  a  seating 
capacity  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  students,  and  a  large  working-room,  in 
which  are  tables  for  individual  work  in  Chemical  Analysis ;  the  second  floor 
contains  a  lecture-room  for  the  class  in  Physics,  and  one  room  each  for  Quanti- 
tative and  Qualitative  Analysis  ;  the  basement  has  a  dark  room  for  Photometry, 
a  room  for  Applied  Chemistry,  another  for  Electricity,  and  a  fire-proof  room. 

V.     THE  TUSTIN  GYMNASIUM. 

The  basement  of  the  Gymnasium  is  built  of  stone,  and  contains  rooms  for 
students'  lockers,  wardrobes  and  dressing-rooms,  shower-baths,  furnaces  and 
coal.  The  second  story  is  built  of  brick,  rising  twenty-two  feet  from  the  main 
floor  to  the  square,  and  is  open  to  the  roof.  At  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  a  run- 
ning track  gallery,  six  feet  wide,  surrounds  the  room. 

VI.     THE  UNIVERSITY  ATHLETIC  FIELD. 

The  field  is  conveniently  located  at  the  foot  of  "College  Hill,"  and  was 
graded  and  fitted  up  at  great  expense  for  out-door  sports.  In  the  northwest 
corner,  just  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  college  grounds,  a  shaded  section  has 
been  set  aside  for  tennis.  The  tennis  courts  are  carefully  graded,  laid  out  and 
protected  by  wire-netting.  The  athletic  field  is  sufficiently  large  for  foot  ball, 
base  ball  and  lacrosse.  The  slope  of  "College  Hill"  furnishes  a  natural 
"  Grand  Stand."  Tustin  Gymnasium  is  located  at  the  end  of  the  field,  so  as  to 
be  near  the  centre  of  exercise,  and  easily  accessible  to  the  trainers  and  athletes. 

VII.     THE  ACADEMY. 

The  Academy  building,  situated  on  "  College  Hill,"  is  fifty  feet  in  width  by 
eighty  feet  in  length  and  three  stories  high  ;  on  the  first  floor  is  a  commodious 
dining-room,  thirty  feet  by  thirty-six  feet ;  two  recitation-rooms,  a  reception- 
room  and  the  Principal's  office  ;  on  the  second  floor  are  suites  of  rooms  for  the 
Principal  and  his  family  and  for  the  Matron,  and  a  society-hall ;  the  third  floor  is 
occupied  by  students'  rooms.  These  are  twenty  feet  by  twelve  feet  and  fourteen 
feet  high.  Over  three  thousand  dollars  have  been  recently  expended  in  the  im- 
provement of  this  building.  Borough  water  and  steam  heat  have  recently  been 
introduced. 

VIII.     THE  EAST   HALL. 

This  is  the  Bucknell  Cottage  for  young  men,  and  is  contiguous  to  the 
Academy  building  and  connected  with  it  by  a  covered  passage-way.  It  is  a  brick 
building,  three  stories  high,  sixty  feet  in  length  and  forty  feet  in  width,  and  is 
finished  in  natural  wood.  The  building  contains  a  recitation-room,  teachers' 
apartments,  and  rooms  for  thirty-seven  students.  The  rooms  have  high  ceilings, 
large  double  windows  with  inside  shutters,  two  commodious  closets  each,  and 
are  warmed  by  steam  radiators. 
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IX.     THE  INSTITUTE. 

The  Campus  of  the  Ladies'  Institute  is  separate  from  that  of  the  College, 
and  comprises  six  acres. 

The  Main  Building  contains,  on  the  first  floor,  an  office  for  the  Princi- 
pal and  the  Registrar,  a  reception-room,  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Music,  five 
music-rooms,  two  recitation-rooms  and  a  dining  hall ;  on  the  second  floor  a 
school-room  and  a  parlor,  elegantly  furnished  ;  on  the  third  floor  a  library-room, 
teachers'  apartments  and  students'  rooms. 

The  South  Hall,  erected  in  1869,  is  devoted  to  students'  rooms,  except 
the  third  story,  which  is  used  as  a  gymnasium.  This  gymnasium  was  lately 
renovated  and  equipped.  Drills  are  given  at  regular  intervals  with  the  light 
apparatus. 

X.     THE  BUCKNELL  COTTAGE. 

This  building  stands  to  the  southwest  of  the  Main  Building,  being  connected 
with  it  by  an  enclosed  passage-way.  It  is  built  of  brick,  in  the  Queen  Anne  style 
of  architecture,  and  has  dimensions  of  one  hundred  feet  by  thirty-three  feet. 
The  interior  is  finished  in  natural  wood,  and  is  equipped,  in  matters  of  light, 
heat  and  ventilation,  with  modern  improvements. 

The  portion  allotted  to  students'  rooms  affords  accommodations  for  forty 
occupants.  These  rooms  are  in  suites  on  the  general  plan  of  a  centre  parlor, 
with  bed-rooms  and  closets  on  either  side.  The  most  spacious  room  of  the 
building  and  its  chief  attraction  is  the  Studio,  with  such  adjustments  for  the 
admission  of  light  and  supply  of  unencumbered  wall  surfaces  as  adapt  it  for 
the  execution  and  display  of  art  products. 

All  the  Institute  buildings  are  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  Steam 
pipes  and  radiators  warm  every  room.  The  drainage  is  faultless ;  stagnant 
water  ^and  dampness  are  impossible.  The  constant  good  health  of  the  students 
bears  testimony  to  the  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  school. 

XL     THE  INSTITUTE  CAMPUS. 

The  Campus  of  the  Ladies'  Institute  comprises  six  acres,  separated  from 
the  college  grounds  by  Loomis  Street,  and  contains  a  grove  of  native  trees,  with 
beautifully  shaded  walks.  Three  courts  furnish  opportunity  for  tennis.  Out- 
door games  and  exercises  are  encouraged,  for  which  the  Institute  campus  fur- 
nishes fine  facilities. 

XII.     THE  PRESIDENT'S  HOUSE. 

The  Corporation  also  owns  a  house  for  the  use  of  the  President  of  the 
University.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  lawn  of  two  acres. 
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THE  COLLEGE. 


THE  FACULTY  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 


JOHN  HOWARD  HARRIS,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d.,  President, 

AND   PROFESSOR  OF   PSYCHOLOGY  AND   ETHICS. 

FREEMAN  LOOMIS,  ph.  d., 

PROFESSOR   OF  MODERN   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURE. 

GEORGE  G.  GROFF,  m.  d.,  ll.  d., 

PROFESSOR   OF  ORGANIC   SCIENCES. 

WILLIAM  CYRUS  BARTOL,  a.  m., 

PROFESSOR   OF  MATHEMATICS   AND   ASTRONOMY. 

FRANK  ERNEST  ROCKWOOD,  a.  m., 

PROFESSOR   OF  THE   LATIN   LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE. 

WILLIAM  GUNDY  OWENS,  a.  m., 

PROFESSOR   OF  PHYSICS   AND   CHEMISTRY. 

ENOCH  PERRINE,  a.  m.,  litt.  d., 

JOHN    P.     CROZER     PROFESSOR     OF      RHETORIC     AND     ENGLISH     LITERATURE, 

AND   SECRETARY. 

THOMAS  FRANKLIN  HAMBLIN,  a.  m., 

NEW  JERSEY   PROFESSOR   OF  THE  GREEK   LANGUAGE  AND   LITERATURE. 

LINCOLN  HULLEY,  a.  m., 

PROFESSOR   OF   HISTORY  AND   HEBREW. 

LLEWELLYN  PHILLIPS,  a.  b., 

INSTRUCTOR   IN    ELOCUTION. 

WILLIAM   EMMETT  MARTIN,  a.  m., 

INSTRUCTOR   IN   LOGIC   AND   ANTHROPOLOGY. 

FREEMAN  LOOMIS,  ph.  d., 

LIBRARIAN. 

WILLIAM  CHRISTIAN  GRETZINGER,  ph.  b., 

REGISTRAR   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  THE  ALUMNI. 


THE  GENERAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

President, 
JOSEPH  E.  PERRY,  ph.  d. 

Vice-Presidents, 
Rev.  H.  B.  Garner,  a.  m.,  and  William  Frear,  ph.  d. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Prof.  WM.  G.  OWENS,  a,  m.,  Lewisburg. 
Orator  for  1894,  Poet  for  1894, 

J.  H.  POMEROY,  ESQ.  D.  M.  JONES,  ESQ. 

Alternate,  Alternate, 

N.  P.  MERVINE,  esq.  F.  P.  LYNCH,  m.  d. 


THE  BUCKNELL  UNIVERSITY  CLUB  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

President,  J.  K.  WEAVER,  m.  d. 

Vice-President,  Chaplain  T.  A.  GILL,  d.  d. 

Secretary,  Rev.  R.  B.  McDANEL,  a.  m. 

Treasurer,  C.  B.  LOWE,  m.  d. 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  Rev.  B.  MacMACKIN,  a.  m. 


THE  NEW  YORK  ALUMNI  CLUB. 

President,  *CHAUNCEY  B.  RIPLEY,  litt.  d.,  ll.  d. 

Vice-Presidents,  T.  A.K.GESSLER,  D.D.,and  ALFRED  TAYLOR,  a.  m.,  ll.b. 

Secretary,  Rev.  W.  R.  MAUL,  ph.  b.  ;   Treasurer,  DAVID  E.  RUE,  a.  m. 


THE  BUCKNELL  UNIVERSITY  CLUB  OF  PITTSBURG. 

President,  LEROY  STEPHENS,  d.  d. 
Vice-President,  CALVIN  A.  HARE,  a.  m. 
Secretary,  J.  W.  HAGUE,  a.  m. 
Treasurer,  C.  C.  LAW,  a.  m. 


THE  BUCKNELL  UNIVERSITY  CLUB  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

CHICAGO. 

President,  J.  W.  A.  YOUNG,  ph.  d. 
Vice-Pres.  and  Sec,  A.  O.  STEPHENS,  a.  b. 
Treasurer,  A.  R.  E.  WYANT,  a.  b. 


♦Deceased. 
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II 


STUDENTS. 


THE  SENIOR  CLASS. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Andrew  Freeman  Anderson,  Mrs. 

Lewisburg. 
Mary  L.  Bartol, 

Lewisburg. 
Eliza  Bell, 

Sabbath  Rest. 
Everett  Adams  Bush, 

Panama,  N.  Y. 
Perry  Sylvester  Calvin, 

Transfer. 
Robert  Bailey  Davidson, 

Paterson,  M  J. 
Raymond  John  Davis, 

Germantown. 
George  Edward  Deppen, 

Herndon. 
Harvey  Learn  Fassett, 

Scoitsville. 
Albert  Edward  Finn, 

Philadelphia. 
Thomas  Stradling  Fretz, 

Gardenville. 
Howard  Pollock  Gundy, 

Lewisburg. 
Grace  Guthrie, 

Pottsville. 
Mary  Belle  Harris, 

Lewisburg. 
James  Rowland  Hughes, 

Scranton. 
Gilbert  Fenimore  Kendall, 

Lewisburg. 
James  Malcolm  Kendall, 

Lewisburg. 
Alonzo  Corodyn  Lathrop, 

Lewisburg. 
Charles  Franklin  McMann, 

Philadelphia. 
Warren  Stanley  Marts, 

Dividing  Creek,  N.  J. 


Margaret  E.  Anderson. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Bartol. 

Institute. 

No.  3,  East  Wing. 

No.  8)4,  East  Wing. 

No.  24,  East  Wing. 

No.  32,  East  Wing. 

No.  14,  East  Hall. 

No.  13,  East  Wing. 

No.  33,  West  Wing. 

No.  5,  West  Wing. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Gundy. 

Institute. 

President  Harris. 

No.  15,  East  Wing. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Kendall. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Kendall. 

No.  16,  East  Wing. 

No.  12,  East  Wing. 

No.  32,  West  Wing. 
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NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Levi  Lore  Riggin, 
Frederick  Otto  Schub, 
Franklin  Reese  Strayer, 
Harvey  Fetterhoff  Smith, 
Ralph  Ranssalaer  Snow, 
Wilson  Mettler  Vastine, 
George  Henry  Waid, 
Jessie  June  Wheeler, 
Charles  Wesley  Williams, 
Joseph  Roberts  Wood, 
Albert  Harnish  Wynkoop, 


Port Norris,  N.J. 

Pittsburg. 

Lewistown. 

Harrisburg. 

Franklin. 

Riverside. 

Reading. 

Erie. 

Philadelphia. 

Norristown. 

Philadelphia. 


No.  19,  East  Wing. 

No.  19,  West  Wing. 

Prof.  G.  G.  Groff. 

No.  7,  West  Wing. 

No.  3,  East  Wing. 

No.  16^,  East  Wing. 

No.  12,  West  Wing. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Bartol. 

No.  12,  West  Wing. 

No.  6,  West  Wing. 

No.  6,  West  Wing. 


Seniors. 


■3i< 
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THE  JUNIOR  CLASS. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Coudersport. 
Danville. 
Marllon,  N.  J. 
Glen  Loch. 
Glen  Loch. 


Ezra  Allen, 
Harry  S.  Bourn, 
Benjamin  Kane  Brick, 
Joseph  Caldwell  Carey, 
William  Henderson  Carey, 

Minnie  Cotton, 

Lewisburg. 
William  Anderson  Crawford, 

De  Lancey. 
Peter  Bodine  Cregar, 

Aurandale,  N.  J. 
Nelson  Fithian  Davis, 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Carson  Hanna, 

Pottsville. 
Frank  Watterson  Jackson, 

Ohiofiyle. 
William  Albert  Kauffman, 

Strode' s  Mills. 
Edward  Gridley  Kendall, 

Lewisburg. 
Andrew  Gregg  Loomis, 

Lewisburg. 
Kate  Irene  McLaughlin, 

Lewisburg. 
William  Theodore  Paullin,  Jr., 

Philadelphia. 
Herbert  Moxley  Pease, 

Jackson. 
Cora  Reiff  Perry, 

Eagleville. 
David  Phillips, 

Plymouth. 
William  Boyd  Sheddan, 

Pottsgrove. 


No.  32,  East  Wing. 

No.  15,  East  Wing. 

No.  8,  West  Wing. 

No.  18,  West  Wing. 

No.  18,  West  Wing. 

Mr.  John  S.  Cotton. 

No.  27,  West  Wing. 

No.  8,  West  Wing. 

No.  19,  East  Wing. 

No.  8,  East  Wing. 

No.  26,  West  Wing. 

No.  26,  West  Wing. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Kendall. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Loomis,  LL.  D. 

Mr.  G.  Y.  McLaughlin. 

No.  5,  East  Wing. 

No.  30,  East  Wing. 

Institute. 

No.  13,  West  Wing. 

No.  6,  East  Wing. 
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NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Franklin  Isaac  Sigmund, 

Philadelphia. 
Frank  Morton  Simpson, 

Clifford. 
Bromley  Smith, 

Wilkes-Barre. 
Benjamin  Meade  Wagenseller, 

Selinsgrove. 
William  Wilson, 

Hainesport,  N.  J. 

Juniors 


No.  5,  West  Wing. 

No.  29,  East  Wing. 

No.  30,  East  Wing. 

No.  8,  East  Wing. 

No.  27,  West  Wing. 


25. 
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THE  SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 


NAME. 

residence. 

ROOM. 

Leander  Wilbur  Baldwin, 

Hilltown. 

No.  20,  West  Wing. 

Charles  James  Berger, 

Philadelphia. 

No.  22,  West  Wing. 

Hervey  Harris  Bower, 

Lewisburg. 

F.  E.  Bower,  Esq. 

Frederick  William  Brown, 

Franklin. 

No.  6,  East  Wing. 

Alvin  Alonzo  Cober, 

Newberry. 

No.  n,  East  Wing. 

Harry  Thomas  Colestock, 

Crooked  Creek. 

No.  14,  West  Wing. 

Mary  Cotton, 

Lewisburg. 

Mr.  John  S.  Cotton. 

John  Warren  Davis, 

Berkley^  Va. 

No.  29,  West  Wing. 

Alexander  Douglass, 

Philadelphia. 

No.  22,  West  Wing. 

Fred  Delis le  Finn, 

Clifford. 

No.  n,  East  Wing. 

Charles  Firth, 

Chester. 

No.  28,  West  Wing. 

Isaac  Baker  Greene, 

Philadelphia. 

No.  7,  West  Wing. 

Elwood  Tyson  Haddock, 

Media. 

No.  15,  West  Wing. 

William  Elmer  Hall, 

Lewisburg. 

Home. 

William  Rae  Harper, 

Erie. 

No.  12,  Main  Hall. 

Herbert  Frederic  Harris, 

Lewisburg. 

President  Harris. 

Winfield  Webster  Irwin, 

Cowan. 

No.  24,  West  Wing. 

Thomas  Lewis  Josephs, 

Lindsey. 

No.  10,  West  Wing. 

Daniel  Elwood  Lewis, 

Conshohocken. 

Home. 

John  Vandling  Lesher, 

Northumberland. 

No.  23,  East  Wing. 
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NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


James  Demorest  Macnab, 
Robert  Burns  McCay, 
Frank  Barron  Miller, 
Iden  Mayfield  Portser, 
Ervin  Russell  Powell, 
Barclay  Reynolds,  Jr., 
Leo  Guido  Charles  Riemer, 
Albert  Collins  Rohland, 
Mary  Rohrer, 
Herbert  Spencer  Schuyler, 
Albert  Woodward  Stephens, 
Josiah  Bower  Suiter, 
Lewis  Clark  Walkinshaw, 
Berton  Belford  Ware, 
Amos  Thomas  Williams, 
Mary  Moore  Wolfe, 
Samuel  Rawcliffe  Wood, 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Northumberland. 

Lewisburg. 

Greensburg. 

North  Sewickley. 

Rising  Sun,  Md. 

Brookston. 

West  Newton. 

Lewisburg. 

Turbotville. 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Lock  Haven. 

Greensburg. 

Millville,  N  J. 

Ridgway. 

Lewisburg. 

Chester. 


Sophomores. 


No.  9,  West  Wing. 

Mary  A.  McCay,  M.  D. 

D.  Bright  Miller,  Esq. 

No.  28,  East  Wing. 

No.  14,  East  Wing. 

No.  23,  East  Wing. 

No.  31,  East  Wing. 

No.  28,  East  Wing. 
Home. 

No.  9,  West  Wing. 

No.  24,  East  Wing. 
No.  15,  West  Wing. 
No.  31,  West  Wing. 
No.  20,  West  Wing. 

No.  31,  East  Wing. 
Mrs.  Martha  Wolfe. 
No.  29,  West  Wing. 

37. 
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THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Dauphin. 
Towanda. 
Montrose. 
Vineland,  N.  J. 
Montandon. 
Union  City. 
Roaring  Branch. 
Union  City. 


George  Fenner  Baker, 
Abram  Sterling  Barner, 
Willard  Maine  Bunnell, 
Louis  Hecker  Burge, 
Le  Roy  Tyson  Butler, 
Fred  Lambert  Camp, 
Merton  Roscoe  Collins, 
Frank  William  Dillon, 

Mary  Rebecca  Eddelman, 

Greensburg,  Ind. 
William  Frederic  Eichholtz, 

Sunbury. 
Jerome  Clark  Fetzer, 

Milton. 

Erie. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Catawissa. 
Bower's  Station. 
Lewisburg. 
Bradford. 
Guelph,  Ont. 
Guelph,  Ont. 
Northumberland. 
Philadelphia. 


Vincent  Barrett  Fisk, 
Anna  Kate  Goddard, 
James  Alexis  Guie, 
David  Solomon  Grim, 
John  Moore  Gundy, 
Maud  Elizabeth  Hanna, 
Alice  Cushing  Hartley, 
Rose  Louise  Hartley, 
Elizabeth  Hawley, 
Frank  Hollinshead, 


No.  2i,  East  Hall 

No.  14,  East  Wing. 

No.  21,  East  Wing. 

No.  16,  West  Wing. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Butler. 

Miss  MendenhalL 

No.  4,  East  Wing. 

No.  30,  West  Wing. 

Institute. 

No.  3,  West  Wing. 

No.  25,  West  Wing. 

No.  12,  Main  Hall. 

Institute. 

No.  7,  East  Wing. 

No.  4,  West  Wing. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gundy. 

Institute. 

Rev.  W.  Hartley. 

Rev.  W.  Hartley. 

Home. 

No.  22,  East  Wing. 
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NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


George  Albert  Jennings, 

Arthur  Hayes  Knauff, 
Robert  Ottens  Koons, 

Edward  Charles  Kunkle, 

Annie  Lesher, 

George  Lewis  Megargee, 

Arthur  Orlando  Miller, 

Herbert  Baldwin  Moyer, 

Morgan  Frederic  Mount, 

Ernest  Roland  Myers, 

Ferdinand  Fields  Nelson, 

Mary  Owens, 

William  Hammond  Parker, 

Stephen  Gideon  Palmer, 

Daniel  Webster  Phillips, 

Charles  Berlin  Reno, 

ROMEYN  RlVENBURG, 

Frank  Spurgeon  Rogers, 

William  Hammond  Rodgers, 

Louis  Browning  Sinnette, 

John  Yeoman  Sinton, 

Horace  Smith, 

Harry  Thomas  Sprague, 

Ruth  Horsfield  Sprague, 


Great  Bridge,  Va. 

Lewisburg. 

Conyngham. 

Newberry. 

Northumberland. 

Coatesville. 

Edinboro. 

Norristown. 

Eau  Gallie,  Fla. 

Huntingdon. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Lewisburg. 

Allentown. 

Medway,  N.  Y. 

Scranton. 

New  Castle. 

Clifford. 

Muncy. 

Allentown. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Thurlow. 

Pottsville. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 


No.  28,  West  Wing. 

Home. 
No.  4,  West  Wing. 

No.  14,  West  Wing. 

Home. 

No.  27,  East  Wing. 

No.  4,  East  Wing. 

No.  11,  West  Wing. 

No.  20,  East  Wing. 

No.  22,  East  Wing. 

No.  17,  East  Wing. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Owens. 

No.  17,  West  Wing. 

No.  33,  East  Wing. 

No.  24^,  East  Wing. 

No.  18,  East  Wing. 

No.  2i,  East  Wing. 

No.  25,  East  Wing. 

No.  31,  West  Wing. 

Mr.  John  S.  Cotton. 

No.  1,  West  Wing. 

No.  5,  East  Wing. 
Mr.  John  Sprague. 

Mr.  John  Sprague. 
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NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Herbert  Charles  Stanton, 
John  Christian  Stock, 
Carl  Summerbell, 
Nellie  Taylor, 
Fred  Ward  Wagner, 
Lottie  May  Walter, 
John  McCalmont  Wilson, 
Palmer  Lewis  Williams, 


Chinchilla. 

Philadelphia. 

Lewisburg. 

Factoryville. 

Bradford. 

Lewisburg. 

Franklin. 

Scranton. 


Freshmen. 


No.  29,  East  Wing. 

No.  11,  West  Wing. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Summerbell. 

Institute. 

No.  26,  East  Wing. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Walter. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Funk. 

No.  16,  East  Wing. 
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PURSUING  SELECT  STUDIES. 


NAME.                                          RESIDENCE.  CLASS. 

Howard  Bryson,  Organic  Science. 

Watsontown. 

Harvey  Bailey  Mash,  Science. 

La  Plume. 
Pursuing  Select  Studies 2 

SUMMARY. 

The  Senior  Class, 31 

The  Junior  Class,            25 

The  Sophomore  Class,      ....  37 

The  Freshman  Class, 53 

Special  Students, 2 

Total 148 

In  other  departments, 205 

Total  in  all  departments,       .        .  353 
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ADMISSION. 


•    TO  FRESHMAN   STANDING. 

I.  General  Requirements. — Examinations  for  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class  will  be  held  on  Monday  of  Commencement  week,  June  18th.  Can- 
didates will  assemble  in  Bucknell  Hall  at  8.30  a.  m.,  and  come  supplied  with 
pencil  and  paper. 

Similar  examinations  are  also  held  on  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of 
each  term.  In  special  cases,  candidates  may  be  examined  and  admitted  at 
other  times  in  the  year. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  be  well  prepared  in  the  English  branches 
named  below.  They  will  be  as  strictly  examined  in  these  studies  as  in  the 
Ancient  Languages  and  Mathematics. 

There  must  be  furnished  to  the  President  by  the  candidate,  satisfactory  tes- 
timonials of  good  moral  character,  and,  if  from  another  college,  a  certificate 
of  honorable  dismission  must  be  presented. 

The  required  age  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  is  fifteen  years. 

II.  Particular  Requirements. — They  are  as  follows  for  the  respective 
courses  : 

l.   The  Classical  course. 

To  enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  student  must  sustain  an  examination  in  : — 

English. 

1.  Writing  from  dictation. 

2.  English  Grammar. 

3.  Elements  of  Rhetoric — Invention,  Style  and  Punctuation. 

4.  A  brief  composition  upon  a  subject  assigned  at  the  time  of  the  exam- 
ination.    For  the  year  1894,  the  subject  will  be  taken  from  one  of  the  following  : 

Shakespeare's  "Othello,"  George  Eliot's  "Silas  Marner,"  IVIacaulay's 
"  Essay  on  Lord  Clive,"  and  Webster's  "First  Bunker  Hill  Oration." 

Mathematics. 

1.  Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System. 

2.  Algebra,  including  Quadratic  Equations.  The  requirements  in  this 
study  are  intended  to  include  the  treatment  of  Radicals,  and  will  be  most  nearly 
met  by  the  use  of  Wells'  University  Algebra. 

3.  Plane  Geometry — Wentworth. 

Latin. 

1.  Latin  Grammar — Allen  and  Greenough's,  or  Harkness'. 

2.  Daniell's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

3.  Four  Books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries. 

4.  Six  Orations  of  Cicero. 

5.  Six  books  of  Vergil's  vEneid. 
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Greek. 

i.  Greek  Grammar— Hadley  and  Allen's,  or  Goodwin's. 

2.  The  equivalent  of  Jones'  Greek  Prose  Composition— 20  Lessons. 

3.  Greek  Reader. 

4.  Four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

5.  Three  books  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

History. 

1.  History  of  Rome. 

2.  History  of  Greece. 

3.  Elements  of  United  States  History. 

Science. 

1.  Geography — Descriptive,  Political  and  Physical. 

2.  The  student  is  recommended  to  read  some  elementary  work  on 
Physics  and  Physiology,  also  Morse's  "  First  Book  in  Zoology,"  Gray's  "  How 
Plants  Grow,"  and  Dana's  "Geological  Story  Briefly  Told."  This  reading 
should  be  done  before  entering  upon  the  studies  of  the  Sophomore  year.  The 
necessary  books  can  be  obtained  in  the  University  Library. 

In  any  of  the  subjects  of  examination,  satisfactory  equivalents  will  be 
accepted  instead  of  the  text-books  named. 

II.  The  philosophicalCourse. 

I.  The  Latin  Division.— To  enter  the  Latin  Division  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Course,  the  candidate  must  sustain  an  examination  in  the  above-named 
studies,  except  Greek,  and  in  Elementary  Physics  and  Physiology. 

II.  The  Greek  Division.— To  enter  the  Greek  Division  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Course,  the  candidate  must  sustain  an  examination  in  the  above-named 
studies,  except  Cicero  and  Vergil,  and  in  Elementary  Physics  and  Physiology. 

III.     THE  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

To  enter  the  Scientific  Course,  the  candidate  must  sustain  examination  in 
English  Grammar,  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  English  Composition,  Arithmetic, 
including  the  Metric  System  ;  Algebra,  through  Quadratic  Equations  and  Plane 
Geometry  ;  Latin  Grammar,  Latin  Composition  (Daniell's  Part  I,  or  an  equiv- 
alent), Caesar's  Commentaries,  Four  Books ;  Elementary  Physics,  Physiology 
and  Hygiene,  and  Botany ;  Geography,  Mathematical,  Political  and  Physical ; 
History  of  the  United  States,  General  History  and  Civil  Government. 

Conditional  admission. 

A  candidate  failing  to  pass  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  required  for 
admission,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  to  his  class  con- 
ditionally, to  make  up  his  deficiencies  by  extra  study.  When  they  are  made 
up,  he  will  be  received  into  full  standing  in  his  class. 

SPECIAL    STUDENTS. 

Young  men  who  do  not  desire  to  take  a  full  regular  course,  can  enter  and 
select  special  shorter  courses,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Faculty ;  but  in  all  cases, 
satisfactory  examinations  must  be  passed  upon  the  subjects  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  course  from  which  they  intend  to  select. 
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Students  who  have  completed  a  course  of  study  in  preparatory  schools  of 
high  grade,  may  be  admitted  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  school 
from  which  they  come.  Blank  forms  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Registrar. 

Graduates  from  Bucknell  Academy  in  the  Classical  Course,  or  in  the 
Scientific  Course,  will  be  admitted  tb  the  corresponding  course  in  College  upon 
the  certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  Academy. 

Graduates  of  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  Schools  are  admitted  to  the  Scien- 
tific Course  without  examination. 


TO   ADVANCED  STANDING. 

I.  General  Requirements. — A  proportionate  increase  of  age  is  requi- 
site for  admission  to  advanced  classes,  over  that  required  for  admission  to  Fresh- 
man standing.  Other  general  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  admission  to 
the  Freshman  Class. 

II.  Particular  Requirements. — Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced 
classes  are  examined  both  as  for  admission  to  Freshman  standing,  and  also 
in  the  studies  that  have  been  pursued  by  the  class  which  they  desire  to  enter. 


LOCAL  EXAMINATION  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  conducting  entrance  examinations  at 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Harrisburg  and  Scranton.  Those  intending  to  present 
themselves  for  examination  at  either  of  these  places  should  inform  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  their  intention,  and  the  necessary  information  as  to 
details  will  be  furnished. 

These  examinations  will  be  held  Friday,  June  15,  1894. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


The  following  Courses  of  Study  may  be  pursued  in  the  College  : 

I.  The  Classical  Course  extends  through  four  years,  and  aims  to  fur- 
nish a  liberal  education  in  the  classics,  the  sciences,  the  arts,  and  literature.  It 
comprises,  substantially,  the  studies  of  the  established  college  curriculum,  with 
the  addition  of  such  branches  as  modern  life  seems  to  demand.  The  studies  in  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  all  required  ;  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years, 
most  of  the  studies  are  elective.  Students  who  have  satisfactorily  pursued  this 
course  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

II.  The  Philosophical  Course,  with  Latin  or  Greek,  in  each  of  its  two 
divisions,  also  extends  through  four  years,  and  aims  to  furnish  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  advanced  studies  to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  but  one  of  the  Ancient 
Languages.  This  course  contains  four  terms  of  such  language  study,  be  it  of 
Latin  or  Greek,  most  of  the  other  studies  of  the  Classical  Course,  with  some 
addition  of  Scientific  subjects.  Students  pursuing  this  course,  recite,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  classical  students.  Those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
studies  of  the  course  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

III.  The  Scientific  Course  extends  through  four  years,  and  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  Philosophical  Course,  with  the  substitution  of  addi- 
tional Mathematical  and  Scientific  studies  for  Latin  and  Greek.  Those  who 
have  completed  the  course  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

In  the  selection  of  optional  studies  in  the  above  courses,  the  choice  must  be 
made  with  the  approbation  of  the  Faculty. 

IV.  The  Eclectic  Course  is  not  limited  to  any  definite  time,  and  does 
not  lead  to  any  degree.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  advanced  instruction  in  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  arts,  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  a  regular 
course  of  study,  but  desire  to  select  certain  branches.  The  College  will  furnish 
special  students  with  such  studies  as  they  may  elect  only  at  times  announced  in 
the  Curricula,  found  on  another  page.  Every  student  is  required  to  select  at 
least  three  studies  from  those  taught  during  any  given  term,  and  these  are  to  be 
pursued  at  the  same  time.  Students  will  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  studies  for 
which  they  are  not  fully  qualified  by  their  previous  training.  A  certificate  will 
be  given  by  the  President,  at  any  time,  stating  what  studies  have  been  completed 
and  the  grade  attained  in  them.  This  certificate  will  be  accepted  as  equivalent 
to  an  examination,  provided  the  holder,  at  any  time,  prefers  to  be  transferred 
to  any  one  of  the  regular  courses. 

V.  Advanced  Courses  in  Literature,  Philosophy  and  Science  have  been 
established,  leading  respectively  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
Philosophy  and  Master  of  Science.  These  courses  are  open  to  graduates  of 
Bucknell  University.     Particulars  may  be  learned  by  addressing  the  President. 
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CURRICULA. 


THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

I.  Term — Geometry, 
Algebra, 

Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Am., 
Lysias'  Orations, 
Greek  Prose  Composition, 

II.  Term — Trigonometry, 
Algebra, 
Livy, 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 

III.  Term — Analytical  Geometry, 
Tacitus  and  Pliny, 
Odyssey, 

Greek  Testament. 

Sophomore  Year. 

I.  Term— General  Chemistry, 
Horace, 
Rhetoric, 

II.  Term — Animal  Physiology, 
Demosthenes, 
English  Literature, 

III.  Term — Botany, 
German, 
Juvenal,  or 

Analytical  Chemistry,  or 
Civil  Engineering, 


Practical  Ethics, 

Hygiene, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition, 

Lectures  on  the  Essay. 

Derivatives, 
Elocution, 

English  Composition, 
Greek  Testament. 

Chemistry, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition, 


Linear  Perspective, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition. 

Greek  Literature, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition. 

Mineralogy, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition. 


I.  Term— Mechanics, 
French, 


Sophocles^ 

Quintilian, 

German, 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Elocution. 
Elective  Studies 


American  History. 


History  of  Education, 
Orations, 


Surveying, 
Biology, 
Organic  Analysis^ 
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II.  Term— -Physics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 

Orations,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 

Latin  Poets,  Logic, 

Fre7ich,  Differential  Calculus, 

German,  Quantitative  Analysis, 

Hebrew,  Animal  Histology, 

English  Bible,  Embryology, 

History  of  Modern  Europe,  Advanced  Composition. 

III.  Term— Astronomy,  English  Versification, 

Orations,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 

Plato,  Integral  Calculus, 

Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  Physics, 

French,  Analytical  Chemistry,  or 

English  Oratory,  Applied  Chemistry, 

English  Bible,  Plant  Histology, 

Hebrew,  Civil  Engineering. 

Senior  Year. 

I.  Term— Psychology,  Periods  in  English  Prose, 

Geology,  Orations, 

Extemporaneous  Speaking. 

*Elective  Studies  : 

Tacitus  :  Annals,  Practical  Astronomy, 

Anglo-Saxon,  Mediceval  History. 

II.  Term — Ethics,  History  of  Philosophy, 

Sanitary  Science,  Orations, 

Extemporaneous  Speaking. 

*  Elective  Studies  : 

Demosthenes  de  Corona,  Economics, 

History  of  Modern  Europe,  Comparative  Anatomy, 

Roman  Law,  Human  Osteology. 

III.  Term — Theism,  Anthropology, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies  : 

Seneca,  Constitutional  Law, 

Shakespeare,  Greek  Testament. 

*3eniore  may  take  any  of  the  eiectives  of  the  Junior  year  for  corresponding  terms. 
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•    II.     THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  COURSE. 


Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 
A.     Latin  Division. 


FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

I.  Term — Geometry,  Practical  Ethics, 

Algebra,  Hygiene, 

German,  Elocution, 

Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Am.,  Lectures  on  the  Essay, 
English  Composition. 

II.  Term — Trigonometry,  Derivatives, 

Algebra,  Elocution, 

German,  English  Composition, 

Livy. 

III.  Term — Analytical  Geometry,  Chemistry, 

German,  Elocution, 

Tacitus  and  Pliny,  English  Composition. 

Sophomore  year. 

I.  Term — Chemistry,  Linear  Perspective, 

Rhetoric,  Elocution, 

Horace,  English  Composition. 

II,  Term — Animal  Physiology,  Physiology, 

English  Literature,  Elocution, 

Differential  Calculus,  English  Composition. 

III.  Term — Botany,  Mineralogy, 

Analytical  Chemistry,  Elocution, 

Juvenal,  or  Integral  Calculus,  or  English  Composition. 
Civil  Engineering, 

Junior  year. 

I.  Term — Mechanics,  History  of  Education, 

French,  Orations, 

Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 

Quintilian,  Surveying, 

German,  Biology, 

Organic  Analysis,  .  American  History. 

II.  Term — Physics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 

Orations,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 

Latin  Poets,  Logic, 

French,  Quantitative  Analysis, 

German,  Animal  Histology, 

Hebrew,  Embryology, 

History  of  Modern  Europe,  English  Bible, 
Advanced  Composition. 
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III.  Term— Astronomy,  English  Versification, 

Orations,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 

Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  Integral  Calculus, 

French,  Physics, 

English  Oratory,  Analytical  Chemistry,  or 

English  Bible,  Applied  Chemistry, 

Hebrew,  Plant  Histology, 
Civil  Engineering. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

I.  Term— Psychology,  Periods  in  English  Prose, 

Geology,  Orations, 

Extemporaneous  Speaking. 

*  Elective  Studies  :    • 

Tacitus  :  Annals,  Practical  Astronomy, 

Anglo-Saxon,  Mediczval  History. 

II.  Term — Ethics,  History  of  Philosophy, 

Sanitary  Science,  Orations, 

Extemporaneous  Speaking. 

*  Elective  Studies  : 

History  of  Modern  Europe,  Economics, 

Roman  Law,  Comparative  Anatomy, 

Human  Osteology. 

III.  Term — Theism,  Anthropology, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies  : 

Seneca,  Constitutional  Law, 

Shakespeare. 


B.     Greek  Division. 


Freshman  year. 

I.  Term— Geometry,  Practical  Ethics, 

Algebra,  Hygiene, 

German,  Elocution, 

Lysias'  Orations,  English  Composition, 
Lectures  on  the  Essay. 

II.  Term — Trigonometry,  Derivatives, 

Algebra,  Elocution, 

German,  English  Composition, 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 

III.  Term — Analytical  Geometry,  Chemistry, 

German,  Elocution, 

Odyssey,  English  Composition. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

I.  Term — Chemistry,  Linear  Perspective, 

Rhetoric,  Elocution, 

Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  English  Composition. 

II.  Term — Animal  Physiology,  Greek  Literature, 

English  Literature,  Elocution, 

Demosthenes,  English  Composition, 

III.  Term — Botany,  Mineralogy, 

Analytical  Chemistry,  Elocution, 

English  Oratory \  or  English  Composition. 
Civil  Engineering, 

Junior  year. 
I.  Term — Mechanics,  History  of  Education, 

French,  Orations, 

Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 

Sophocles,  Surveying, 

German,  Biology, 

Organic  Analysis,  American  History. 

II.  Term — Physics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 

Orations,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 

Logic,  Differential  Calculus, 

French,  Quantitative  Analysis, 

Ht  b rew,  Animal  Histology, 

German,  Embryology, 

English  Bible,  Advanced  Composition, 

History  of  Modern  Europe. 

III.  Term — Astronomy,  English  Versification, 

Orations,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 

Plato,  Integral  Calculus, 

French,  Physics, 

English  Oratory,  Applied  Chemistry, 

English  Bible,  Biology, 

Hebrew,  Plant  Histology, 

Civil  Engineering . 

_    _  ;,  Senior  Year. 

I.  Term — Psychology,  Periods  in  English  Prose, 

Geology,  Orations, 

Extemporaneous  Speaking. 

*Elective  Studies  : 

Anglo-Saxon,  Practical  Astronomy, 

Mediaeval  History. 
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II.  Term— Ethics,  History  of  Philosophy, 

Sanitary  Science,  Orations. 

^Elective  Studies  : 

History  of  Modern  Europe,  Economics, 

Roman  Law,  Comparative  Anatomy, 

Demosthenes  de  Corona,  Human  Osteology. 

III.  Term— Theism,  Anthropology, 

Orations. 

■^Elective  Studies  : 

Shakespeare,  Constitutional  Law, 

Greek  Testament. 


•Seniors  may  take  any  of  the  electives  of  the  Junior  year  for  corresponding  terms. 


III.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 


FRESHMAN    YEAR. 

I.  Term— Geometry,  Hygiene, 

Algebra,  Elocution, 

German,  English  Composition, 

French  or  Latin,  Lectures  on  the  Essay, 
American  Literature. 

II.  Term — Trigonometry,  Chemistry, 

Algebra,  Derivatives, 

German,  Elocution, 

French  or  Latin,  English  Composition. 

III.  Term — Analytical  Geometry,  Chemistry, 

German,  Elocution, 

French  or  Latin,  English  Composition, 

Descriptive  Anthropology. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

I.  Term — Rhetoric,  Linear  Perspective, 

Chemistry,  Elocution, 

Surveying,  English  Composition. 

II.  Term — English  Literature,  Physiology, 

Animal  Physiology,  Elocution, 

Differential  Calculus,  English  Composition. 

III.  Term — Botany,  Mineralogy, 

Analytical  Chemistry,  Elocution, 

Integral  Calculus,  or  English  Composition. 
Civil  Engineering, 
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JUNIOR  YEAR. 

I.  Term- 

-Mechanics, 

History  of  Education, 

Orations, 

Elocution. 
Elective  Studies  : 

German, 

French, 

Biology, 

American  History, 
Organic  Analysis. 

II.  Term- 

-Physics, 

Electricity  and  Magnetism, 

Orations, 

Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 

Logic,  German, 

Quantitative  Analysis,  French, 

Animal  Histology,  Hebrew, 

Embryology,  English  Bible, 

Advanced  Composition,  History  of  Modern  Europe* 

III.  Term — Astronomy,  English  Versification, 

Orations,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 

French,  Physics, 

English  Oratory,  Applied  Chemistry, 

English  Bible,  Plant  Histology, 

Hebrew. 

Senior  year. 
I.  Term — Psychology,  Periods  in  English  Prose, 

Geology,  Orations, 

Extemporaneous  Speaking. 

*  Elective  Studies  : 

Anglo-Saxon,  Practical  Astronomy, 

Mediceval  History. 
II.  Term — Ethics,  History  of  Philosophy, 

Sanitary  Science,  Orations, 

Extemporaneous  Speaking. 

*  Elective  Studies  : 

History  of  Modern  Europe,  Economics, 

Roman  Law,  Comparative  Anatomy, 

Human  Osteology. 
III.  Term — Theism,  Anthropology, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies: 

Shakespeare,  Constitutional  Law. 


♦Seniors  may  take  any  of  the  electives  of  the  Junior  year  for  corresponding  terms. 
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LECTURES. 


The  following  Courses  of  Lectures  have  been  established.     These  lectures 
are  given  immediately  after  the  chapel  exercises,  and  are  for  one  hour  each. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

I.  Term— Professor  Perrine  on  Periods  in  English  Prose. 
II.  Term— The  President  on  Philosophy. 
III.  Term— The  President  on  Anthropology. 

Junior  class. 

I.  Term— The  President  on  the  History  of  Education. 
II.  Term— Professor  Owens  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
III.  Term— Professor  Perrine  on  English  Versification. 

Sophomore   class. 

I.  Term— Professor  Bartol  on  Linear  Perspective. 
II.  Term— Professor  Hamblin  on  Greek  Literature. 

Professor  Groffon  Physiology. 
III.  Term— Professor  Groff  on  Mineralogy. 

Freshman  class. 

I.  Term— Professor  Groff  on  Hygiene,  (half  term). 

Professor  Perrine  on  the  Essay  and  Oration,  (half  term). 
II.  Term— Professor  Bartol  on  Derivatives. 
III.  Term— Professor  Owens  on  Chemistry. 


MONDAY  MORNINGS. 

SENIOR    CLASS. 

During  the  third  term,  Professor  Groff  will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Sanitary  Science. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  method  of  instruction  in  the  College  is  partly  by  text-books,  and  partly 
by  lectures,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  discussed.  Each  Professor 
has  his  individual  mode  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  this,  in  the  result,  is 
advantageous  to  the  learner.  In  general,  the  aim  is  to  discuss  each  subject  so 
far  as  possible  as  the  subject  matter  requires,  yet  all  branches  are  presented 
practically,  comparatively  and  historically,  with  the  view  of  leading  the 
student  to  the  apprehension  of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  organic  rela- 
tions, and  not  fill  the  memory  with  the  phraseology  of  a  text-book.  The 
range  and  character  of  the  instruction  can  be  most  accurately  gathered  from 
the  following  account  of  the  different  departments. 


I.     ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 
INSTRUCTOR  PHILLIPS. 

The  aim  is  to  train  the  student  to  speak  effectively  either  in  the  pulpit  or 
upon  the  platform  or  at  the  bar.  Each  studsnt  receives  individual  attention 
during  the  first  half  of  the  course  in  Elocution,  during  the  latter  half  in  Oratory. 

The  Freshman  Class  has  weekly  recitations  in  Elocution  during  the  first 
and  second  terms.     A  prize  contest  in  declamation  is  held  in  the  second  term. 

Each  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  is  required  to  present  at  least  one 
declamation  each  term.     A  prize  contest  is  given  in  the  first  term  of  each  year. 

Each  member  of  the  Junior  Class  pronounces  two  orations  in  every  term. 
A  prize  contest  in  oratory  is  held  in  the  third  term. 

For  the  Senior  Class,  the  work  is  optional.  A  prize  is  offered  for  the  best 
oration  on  commencement  day. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  Debates  and  Extemporaneous  Speaking.  Dur- 
ing the  third  term  of  the  Junior  year,  debates  will  be  held  on  assigned  topics  ; 
and  during  the  Senior  year,  exercises  in  debate  and  extemporaneous  speaking 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  lectures  on  Anthropology  and  Social 
Science. 

Besides  the  class-room  debates,  there  will  be  three  public  debates  during 
the  Junior  year,  the  last  of  which  will  be  a  prize  debate. 

II.     THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

PROFESSOR   PERRINE. 


I.     PREPARATORY  WORK. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  student  has  become  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  es- 
sentials of  Grammar ;  that  he  has  mastered  the  elements  of  Rhetoric  as  pre- 
sented in  Williams'  Rhetoric,  or  any  other  of  similar  grade  ;  and  that  he  is  able  to 
express  his  thoughts  clearly  and  concisely.  Special  attention  is  also  called  to 
the  required  reading  of  English  classics  -a  list  is  given  elsewhere— and  it  is  pre- 
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sumed  that  by  reading  them,  the  student  has  become  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
leading  forms  of  literary  expression, — the  drama,  the  novel,  the  essay,  the 
oration.  This  reading  should  not  be  done  as  a  pastime,  but  under  competent 
direction,  with  the  end  in  view  of  making  a  scholarly  acquaintance  with  the 
authors  read  ;  and  it  is  desired  that  at  least  the  authors  suggested  should  be 
read,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  preparation  among  the  members  of  the 
class. 

II.     AIM  AND  METHODS. 

The  aim  is  to  cultivate  the  power  and  habit  of  (i)  accurate  thinking,  (2) 
correct  and  effective  composition,  (3)  intelligent  criticism  of  leading  English 
authors  ;  and  to  acquire  (4)  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  English  Language.  The  methods  are  largely  those  known  as 
Laboratory  Methods,  and  in  all  cases  where  possible,  the  method  of  independent 
investigation  will  be  pursued.  The  course  in  Rhetoric  is  after  the  constructive 
rather  than  the  critical  method,  although  both  kinds  will  be  used  as  occasion 
demands.  The  course  in  English  Literature  will  pay  less  attention  to  the  text- 
book than  to  a  critical  reading,  in  the  class,  of  the  representative  work  of  each 
author  studied.  The  student  will  be  urged  to  know,  rather  than  to  know  about, 
English  Literature.  The  course  in  Logic  will  have  to  do  with  the  construction 
and  analysis  of  arguments  in  their  bearing  upon  public  debate,  while  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  lead  by  natural  steps  to  those  studies  of  a  later  period  that 
presume  a  knowledge  of  the  science. 

III.     COURSES. 

I.  Rhetoric. — Genung's  Practical  Rhetoric  and  Genung's  Rhetorical 
Analysis.  Essays  every  week  based  on  Lewes'  "  Principles  of  Success  in  Litera- 
ture." Analysis  of  themes,  criticisms  of  plans,  and  exercises  in  all  the  forms  of 
Composition  discussed,  are  required.     First  term,  Sophomore  year. 

II.  English  literature. — Emery's  "Outlines  of  Notes  on  English  Litera- 
ture." The  authors  studied  and  the  texts  required  are,  Chaucer's  "  Prologue  to 
the  '  Canterbury  Tales,'  with  the  '  Knight's  Tale '  ;"  Shakespeare's  "As  You 
Like  It;"  Milton's  "Comus ;"  Pope's  "Essay  on  Criticism;"  Wordsworth's 
"  Poems  selected  by  Arnold  ;"  Selections  from  Tennyson.  Second  term,  Sopho- 
more year. 

III.  IiOgic. — Minto's  Logic.     Second  term,  Junior  year. 

IV.  English  Oratory. — A  careful  study  of  the  English  Orators  will  be 
made,  as  far  as  time  will  permit,  with  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  each 
period,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  present  day.  Clarke's  Political  Orations 
and  Baker's  Specimens  of  Argumentation  are  used,  and  special  work  will  be  re- 
quired in  Quintilian's  Institutes  and  Cicero  de  Oratore.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
electives  of  the  third  term  in  the  Junior  year,  there  will  be  opportunity  for  an 
extended  course.     The  Library  has  recently  been  enriched  in  this  department- 

V.  Anglo-Saxon. — Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  First  term,  Senior 
year,  for  those  who  have  taken  courses  I.  and  II. 

VI.  Shakespeare. — A  study  of  "  Mid- Summer  Night's  Dream,"  "  Ham- 
let," and  "Tempest,"  to  show  the  development  of  the  poet's  mind  and  art. 
Third  term,  Senior  year,  for  those  who  have  taken  courses  I.  and  II. 
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VII.  The  Essay  and  the  Oration. — Lectures  are  given  to  the  Fresh- 
men on  "The  Essay  and  the  Oration,"  as  an  especial  preparation  for  the  practi- 
cal work. of  the  course,  and  supplementary  to  the  work  assumed  to  have  been 
done  in  the  preparatory  schools. 

VIII.  English  Versification. — On  the  successive  Thursday  mornings 
of  the  third  term,  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  Sophomore  Class  on  English  Ver- 
sification as  shown  in  Tennyson. 

IX.  English  Prose. — A  critical  study  of  the  development  of  English 
Prose,  using  Garnett's  English  Prose  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria.  Senior  class, 
first  term. 

X.  Essays  and  Orations. — The  Freshmen  are  required  to  present  two 
essays  in  the  first  term,  and  three  in  the  second  and  third  terms,  respectively  ; 
the  Sophomores,  three  essays  each  term  ;  the  Juniors,  two  orations,  and  the 
Seniors  one  oration  each  term.  The  orations  presented  at  the  exercises  of  the 
Junior  Exhibition  and  Commencement  will  be  received  as  two  of  the  required 
orations.     Both  Essays  and  Orations  are  criticised  with  the  author,  if  necessary. 

XI.  Advanced  Composition  in  Second  term,  Junior  year,  for  those  who 
have  taken  courses  I.  and  II.  Text-book,  Scott  and  Denney's  Paragraph- 
Writing  and  Carpenter's  Advanced  Composition. 

HONOR  COURSES  IN  ENGLISH. 

i.  American  Literature,  comprising  lectures  on  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Whittier  and  Holmes,  with  Discussions  and  Theses,  for  those 
who  have  taken  courses  I.  and  II. 

2.  Milton's "  Paradise  Lost,"  R.  C.  Browne's  "  Milton,"  and S.  A.  Brooke's 
"Life of  Milton,"  with  required  Theses,  for  those  who  have  taken  courses  I. 
and  II. 

3.  Skeat's  "Specimens  of  English  Literature,"  1394-1579,  for  those  who 
have  taken  courses  I.  and  II. 

4.  Skeat's  "  Piers  the  Plowman,"  for  those  who  have  taken  courses  I.,  II. 
andV. 

5.  The  Ormulum  and  The  Ancren  Riwle,  Sweet's  edition,  for  those  who 
have  taken  L,  II.  and  V. 


III.     THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
PROFESSOR  ROCKWOOD. 

There  are  four  terms  of  required  work  in  this  department  and  seven  ol 
elective.  Honor  courses  may  be  pursued  in  any  term  except  the  first  term  of 
the  Freshman  year. 

In  the  prescribed  work,  the  courses  offered  and  the  methods  of  instruction 
employed  are  designed  to  give  the  student  accuracy  and  facility  in  translating 
Latin  into  correct,  idiomatic  English  ;  the  ability  to  read  and  appreciate  the 
text  in  the  original ;  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  language  and  literature  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  facts  in  Roman 
history ;   and  some  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  life  of  the  people.     In  the 
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first  term,  the  text  is  carefully  studied,  with  special  reference  to  forms  and  con- 
structions, and  considerable  time  is  given  to  written  translations  and  to  oral  and 
written  composition.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  way  the  faithful  student  can 
become  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements  of  the  language  and  be  prepared 
to  pursue  his  subsequent  reading  with  pleasure  and  profit.  After  the  first  term, 
historical  and  literary  topics  are  given  greater  prominence.  Collateral  reading 
is  required  in  Liddell,  Merivale  and  Capes'.  Wilkins'  Primer,  supplemented 
by  lectures,  is  made  the  basis  of  an  outline  course  on  Roman  Literature. 

In  the  elective. courses  a  wide  range  of  reading  is  offered.  While  particular 
lines  of  study  have  been  marked  out,  different  authors  may  be  substituted  in 
place  of  those  announced  in  the  catalogue.  In  all  cases  it  is  the  intention  to 
suit  the  work  to  the  needs  of  the  class.  Provision  is  made  for  those  who  wish 
by  varied  reading  to  gain  as  large  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature  as  possi- 
ble, and  also  for  those  who  desire  to  make  a  specialty  of  Roman  history  or 
philosophy.  Students  intending  to  become  teachers  are  aided  and  directed  in 
their  work  with  that  object  in  view.  In  the  elective  courses,  less  time  is  devoted 
to  formal  recitations  than  is  the  case  in  the  prescribed  work,  while  more  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  preparation  of  papers  on  assigned  topics  by  members  of  the 
class  and  to  lectures  and  discussions  by  the  instructor.  Lectures  are  given  on 
Roman  Antiquities,  and  these,  so  far  as  possible,  are  illustrated  by  wall-pictures, 
plates  and  photographs. 

,  COURSES  :     1-4  required  ;  5-1 1  elective. 

1.  Cicero :  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  Review  of  special  topics  in 
Latin  Grammar.  Oral  and  written  exercises  in  Prose  Composition,  based  upon 
the  lext.     Translation  at  sight  and  at  hearing.     First  term,  Freshman  year. 

2.  Ifivy:  Books  XXI  and  XXII.  Selections  from  Books  I  and  II,  at  sight. 
Latin  Prose  Composition,  based  upon  the  text.  Roman  History  :  Special 
chapters  in  Liddell.     Second  term,  Freshman  year. 

3.  Tacitus :  Agricola  and  Germania.  Pliny  :  Selections  from  the  Epis- 
tles. Translation  at  sight.  Latin  Prose  Composition,  based  upon  the  text. 
Roman  History  :     Capes'  "Early  Empire."     Third  term,  Freshman  year. 

4.  Horace :  Selections  from  the  Satires,  Odes  and  Epistles.  Prosody. 
Lectures  on  Roman  life  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Historical  outlines  of  the 
Latin  Language  and  Literature:  Wilkins'  Primer;  lectures.  First  term, 
Sophomore  year. 

5.  Juvenal:  Selected  Satires.  Translation  at  sight.  Roman  History: 
Capes  and  Merivale.  Roman  Antiquities  :  Lectures.  Third  term,  Sophomore 
year. 

6.  Quintilian  :  Books  X  and  XII.  Selections  from  Book  I,  at  sight. 
Roman  Literature :  Readings  from  Cruttwell  and  Teuffel.  First  term,  Junior 
year. 

7.  Itatin  Poets  :  Selections  from  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Tibullus,  Proper- 
tius,  Ovid  and  Lucan.  Lectures  and  collateral  reading  upon  topics  suggested 
by  the  authors  studied.     Second  term,  Junior  year. 

8.  Cicero :  De  Natura  Deorum.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the 
student  an  outline  of  the  Stoic,  Epicurean  and  Academic  systems  of  philosophy. 
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Members  of  the  class  are  required  to  prepare  papers  upon  special  topics.  Third 
term,  Junior  year. 

9.  Velleius  Paterculus :  Roman  History.  Tacitus  :  The  Annals. 
Large  amounts  are  read  at  sight.  Special  topics  in  Roman  History  are  assigned 
for  study.    First  term,  Senior  year. 

10.  Roma.nl/aw:  Instruction  is  given  by  text-book  (Morey's)  and  by 
lectures.  Students  are  required  to  read  on  assigned  topics  and  to  make  reports 
upon  the  same  to  the  class.     Second  term,  Senior  year. 

11.  Seneca:  Selections  from  his  Moral  Essays.  Special  study  of  his 
life,  times  and  Philosophy.     Third  term,  Senior  year. 

HONOR  COURSES  IN  LATIN. 

1.  Ovid:    Metamorphoses;  Tristia ;  Fasti. 

2.  Cicero  :    Letters  ;  De  Officiis  ;  Brutus. 

3.  Tacitus :    Histories.     Suetonius  :     De  Vita  Cczsarum. 

4.  JPlautus  and  Terence:  Selected  Plays.  Allen's  "Remnants  of 
Early  Latin."     Wordsworth's  "Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin." 

5.  Tertullian :    The  Apology.     Latin  Hymns. 

The  following  books  are  used  :  Kelsey's  Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Ami- 
ciiia  ;  Lord's  Livy  ;  Hopkins'  Agricota  and  Germania  of  Tacitus  ;  Holbrooke's 
Pliny  ;  Lincoln's  Horace  ;  Lindsay's  Juvenal ;  Frieze's  Quintilian  ;  Crowell's 
Selections  from  Latin  Poets ;  Stickney's  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum ;  Allen's 
Tacitus'  Annals  ;  Morey's  Roman  Law  ;  Hurst  and  Whiting's  Seneca ;  Allen 
and  Greenough's  Ovid  ;  Holden's  Cicero  de  Officiis  ;  Fowler's  Plautus  ;  West's 
Terence;  Kellog's  Cicero's  Brutus;  Tyler's  Histories  of  Tacitus ;  Peck's 
Suetonius  ;  March's  Tertullian  and  Latin  Hymns.  Allen  and  Greenough's  and 
Harkness'  Latin  Grammars  ;  Harpers'  Latin  Dictionary. 


IV.     THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

PROFESSOR  HAMBLIN. 


I.     PREPARATION. 

It  is  expected  that  the  student  in  his  preparatory  course  has  mastered  the 
Attic  forms,  the  most  common  principles  of  syntax,  the  "principal  parts"  of 
the  most  common  irregular  verbs,  and  the  correct  writing  of  simple  Greek 
sentences.  He  ought  also  to  be  able  to  read  the  Greek  text  fluently  and  to 
understand  short  Greek  sentences  when  spoken  to  him.  To  facilitate  this  end, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  Greek  text  be  read  orally  from  the  beginning  of  the 
study  of  the  language,  and  that  composition  in  Greek  be  continued  through 
the  whole  of  the  preparatory  course.  Much  help  may  be  obtained  from 
"Natural"  and  "Inductive"  methods.  While  a  definite  amount  of  the 
Anabasis  and  Iliad  is  elsewhere  stated  as  required,  yet  quality  of  work  is  pre- 
ferred to  quantity.  It  is  desired  that  the  preparatory  course  be  made,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  mastery  of  the  principles  of  the  language,  that  the  literature  and 
civilization  of  the  Greeks  may  occupy  the  larger  part  of  the  student's  attention 
in  his  subsequent  study. 
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II.    AIM  AND  METHODS. 

The  first  end  sought  is  an  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  a  means  of  discipline  to  the  mind  and  as  the  key  to  the  literature. 
The  first  part  of  the  Freshman  year  is  devoted  largely  to  grammatical  topics  in 
connection  with  the  author  read.  But  the  student  is  encouraged  to  gather 
facts  and  to  formulate  principles  from  the  text  rather  than  to  memorize  the 
standard  grammars.  Translation  in  idiomatic  English  is  required,  yet  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  literal  of  the  original.  Translation  at  sight  and  at  hearing  is 
practiced  during  the  whole  course  at  such  times  as  the  needs  of  various  classes 
seem  to  require.  All  possible  inducements  are  offered  to  make  the  student 
self-reliant  and  independent  in  his  work.  '       % 

The  literature  history,  social  and  political  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  their  posi- 
tion in  ancient  civilization  and  relation  to  modern  life  and  thought,  are  topics 
which  occupy  a  very  important  part  of  the  work  in  this  department.  In  this 
way  it  is  sought  to  inspire  a  living  interest  in  the  civilization  of  ancient  Greece, 
to  show  the  essential  unity  of  history,  and  to  encourage  the  study  of  ancient 
life  for  the  lessons  which  it  has  for  the  present  time. 

III.  COURSES, 
i  Z,ysias.— Selected  orations  are  read  almost  exclusively  as  a  study  of 
language.  Review  of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  Greek  Grammar.  Special 
attention  to  the  translation  and  syntax  of  the  Greek  verb.  Weekly  exercises 
in  Greek  Prose  Composition ;  these  exercises  are  based  upon  the  text  read. 
Occasional  written  translations  and  examinations.     First  term,  Freshman  year 

2  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. -Selected  portions  of  one  or  both 
authors.  Peculiarities  of  dialect  of  Herodotus.  Formation  and  derivation  ot 
words.  Literal  translation.  Reading  of  assigned  portions  of  standard  Greek 
histories.    Second  term,  Freshman  year. 

3  Hbmer.-Odyssey,  Books  i,  2,  9-12.  Dialect,  metre,  syntax,  style. 
Topics  for  investigation  assigned  to  members  of  the  class.  The  object  sought 
is  to  help  the  student  to  understand  and  to  appreciate,  rather  than  to  criticise, 
the  Homeric  Poems.     Third  term,  Freshman  year. 

4  Xenophon.—  Selected  portions  of  the  Memorabilia.  The  Hie  ot 
Socrates.    For  students  in  the  Philosophical  course.     First  term,  Sophomore 

lf5.  Demosthenes.— Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.  History  and  politics  of 
the  Macedonian  Period.  Lectures  on  the  Greek  poets.  Second  term,  Sopho- 
more year.  0  .  , 

6.  The  Greek  Drama—  Sophocles  or  Euripides.  For  the  present,  the 
Oedipus  Tyrannus  is  read.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  drama,  the 
Greek  theatre,  and  the  metres  of  the  drama.     First  term,  Junior  year. 

7.  Plato.— The  Apology  and  Crito.  Philosophy  and  religious  ideas  of 
Socrates.  The  Sophists.  Topics  for  investigation  in  standard  authors.  Extracts 
from  the  Memorabilia  at  sight.    Third  term,  Junior  year. 

8.  Demosthenes.— De  Corona.  Designed  to  supplement  course  5  and  to 
make  a  critical  study  of  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes  from  both  a  literary  and 
political  point  of  view.    Second  term,  Senior  year.  _ 

9.  New  Testament,  Greek.— One  of  the  Gospels  and  some  of  the  Epis- 
tles.   A  course  in  rapid  reading  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
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style,  so  that  he  may  continue  to  read  the  Greek  New  Testament  throughout 
his  College  course.  Second  and  third  terms,  Freshman  year,  weekly.  Also  an 
Elective  third  term,  Senior  year,  five  hours  a  week. 

"IV.  HONOR  COURSES  IN  GREEK. 

ib.  Xenophon. — The  symposium.  A  study  of  social  life  in  Greece.  Sopho- 
mores and  Freshmen.     Winter  term.     One  hour  a  Week. 

II:  Thucydidks. — Selections.  Sophomores  and  Freshmen:  Spring 
term. — One  hour  a  week. 

12.  Aristophanes. — The  Clouds.     Seniors  and  Juniors.     Winter  term. 

One  hour  a  week. 

13.  Plato. — The   Phsedo. — Intended  as  an  introduction  to  a  study  of 

Greek  Philosophy. — Seniors.     Fall  term.     One  hour  a  week. 

V.  TEXT  BOOK. 

Stevens'  Select  Orations  of  Lysias  ;  Mather's  Selections  from  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  ;  Merry's  Odyssey,  Books  1-12  ;  Seymour's  Introduction  to  the 
Language  and  Verse  of  Homer ;  Tyler's  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics  ;  White's 
Oedipus  Tyrannus  ;  Dyer's  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito  ;  Wynan's  Memorabilia  ; 
D'Ooge's  De  Corona  ;  Humphrey's  Clouds  ;  Wagner's  Phaedo  ;  Scrivener's  or 
Wescott  and  Hort's  Greek  Testament ;  Hadley  and  Allen's  Greek  Grammar; 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon  ;  Oman's  History  of  Greece. 


V.    HEBREW   LANGUAGE. 

PROFESSOR  HULLEY. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language. 

1.  Elements  of  Hebrew.— Inductive  Method,  Alphabet,  Grammar 
Forms,  Vocabulary,  Translation  and  Transliteration  of  Hebrew  to  English  and 
English  to  Hebrew,  Accents  and  Signs.     Harper's  Method  and  Manual. 

2.  Advanced  Hebrew.— Word  Lists,  Rapid  Reading,  Sight  Translation, 
Elements  of  Advanced  Grammar,  Syntax  and  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism, 
Interpretation  and  Exegesis. 

3.  Cognates.—  Instruction  will  be  offered  at  any  time  in  the  elements  of 
Arabic,  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Assyrian,  Ethiopic  and  Talmudic  Hebrew. 

Two  terms,  Seniors  and  Juniors. 


VI.  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

PROFESSOR  LOOMIS. 

In  the  Classical  Course  there  are,  as  required  studies,  daily  recitations  in 
both  French  and  German  for  a  period  of  thirteen  weeks.  Attention  is  given, 
first,  to  the  elements  of  Grammar  ;  afterwards,  to  the  critical  reading  of  some  of 
the  masterpieces  of  either  language.    The  method  of  instruction  is  inductive  as 
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well  as  deductive,  and  as  large  a  proportion  of  attention  as  f^*^***? 
devoted  within  the  limitations  of  a  college  course  is  aimed  to  be  given  m  both 
languages  to  practical  exercises.     These  embrace  an  extended  course  m  French 

and  German  Composition.  rarmon  •    rnri_ 

In  both  divisions  of  the  Philosophical  Course,  the  Study  of  German  i  ^con 
tinned  as  a  daily  recitation  through  the  Freshman  year.     The  students  m  the 
Scientific  Course  likewise  take  French  as  a  daily  ^^^^^l^ 
man  year.     Other  divisions  of  the  Scientific  Course  recite  French  with  Classical 

^nch  and  German  may  each,  as  optional  studies,  continue  to  be  pursued 
by  all  students  in  a  daily  recitation  for  two  additional  terms.    The  following  are 

the  details  of  courses  offered  : 

GERMAN. 

x.  Required,  in  Classical  Course-Whitney's  Brief  German  Grammar, 
Translation  of  German  Exercises  into  English.  Review  of  Grammar  lrans- 
lation  of  English  Exercises  into  German.  Irregular  Verb.  Dictation  Exercises. 
Lyrics  and  Prose  Selections  memorized.     Joynes'  Reader,  100  pages.     Five 

houfS 

3  Optional,  for  all  courses. -Joynes'  Reader,  completed,  50  pages. 
Boisen's  Prose  Reader,  180  pages.  Practice  in  writing  the  German  Script, 
Prose  Composition.     Five  hours. 

?  Optional,  for  all  courses.-Boisen's  Reader,  completed,  35  V*fes- 
Roquette's  Der  Gefrorene  Kuss,  53  pages.  Auerbach's  Tales  from  the  Black 
Forest,  83  pages.  Keller's  Dietegen,  75  pages.  Dahn's  Fehcitas,  142  pages. 
Harris'  Prose  Composition-one  selection  out  of  every  four  to  the  end  ot  me 
book,  being  about  20  pages  of  English  text.     Five  hours. 

FRENCH. 
1  Required,  for  Classical  and  Philosophical  Courses.-French  Pronuncia- 
tion 'Whitney's  Brief  Grammar,  with  Translation  of  French  Exercises  into 
English.  Review  of  the  Grammar.  Translation  of  English  Exercises  into  French. 
Irregular  Verb.  Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse  memorized.  Whitney  s  Intro- 
ductory Reader,  164  pages.     Five  hours. 

«,  Optional,  for  all  courses.-Fontaine's  Historiettes  Modernes,  vol.  1, 
116  pages;  vol.  2,  137  pages.  Selections  from  O'Connor's  Choix  de  ConteS 
Contemporains,  56  pages.     French  Composition.     Five  hours. 

3.  Optional,  for  all  courses.-Mannechet  and  Pylodet's  Theatre  Francais 
Classique-the  portion  relating  to  Corneille,  39  Pages.  Corneille's  Le  Cid  , 
Selections  from  Lafontaine,  79  Fables.  Selections  from  the  comedies  of  La- 
biche  and  Martin,  78  pages.  Selections  from  Prosper  Merimee,  92  pages.  Selec- 
tions from  Ludovic  Halevy,  77  pages.  The  Laws  of  French  Prosody.  French 
Idioms  studied  in  264  selected  sentences.  Stewart's  Prose  Composition,  21 
selections.     Five  hours.  

VII.     MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 
PROFESSOR  BARTOL. 
Solid  Geometry.- The  course  includes  the  study  of  lines  and  planes  irV 
space,  solids  with  plane  surfaces,  the  spherical  triangle,  and  common  forms  of 
solids  with  curved  surfaces,  such  as  the  cone,  the  cylinder,  and  the  sphere. 
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The  student  is  required  to  demonstrate  the  theorems  of  the  text-book.  But 
a  prominent  part  of  the  course  is  the  original  demonstration  of  additional  theo- 
rems, and  applications  in  the  solution  of  numerical  problems. 

Trigonometry. — The  course  includes  Plane  Trigonometry,  with  applica- 
tions to  problems  in  mensuration  and  surveying,  and  Spherical  Trigonometry, 
with  some  applications  to  problems  in  nautical  astronomy. 

Functions  of  the  angles  are  considered  as  ratios.  The  method  of  repre- 
senting these  functions  by  lines,  and  the  use  of  these  lines  in  investigating  the 
relations  of  the  functions,  is  discussed  at  some  length.  Time  is  given  to  the 
numerical  illustration  of  principles,  for  the  purpose  of  making  sure  that  the 
meaning  and  use  of  formulae,  demonstrated  and  learned,  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood. 

Higher  Algebra. — The  topics  discussed  are  ratio  and  proportion,  varia- 
tion, progressions,  permutations  and  combinations,  binomial  theorem,  unde- 
termined coefficients,  summation  of  series,  logarithms,  general  theory  of  equa- 
tions, and  the  solution  of  higher  numerical  equations.  Some  time  is  given  to 
the  graphical  representation  of  the  relations  of  quantities.  As  a  means  to  clear 
and  concise  proofs  of  the  binomial  theorem,  logarithmic  series,  and  exponen- 
tial series,  the  elementary  theory  of  derivatives  is  introduced  in  a  course  of 
lectures. 

Analytical  Geometry. — The  student  will  be  taken  through  the  elemen- 
tary properties  of  the  right  line  and  the  conic  sections.  There  will  be,  in  addi- 
tion, a  brief  discussion  of  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree,  some  im- 
portant higher  plane  curves,  and  loci  in  space.  The  course  is  intended  to  give 
a  clear  conception  of  the  method  of  Cartesian  Analysis,  rather  than  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  its  results. 

Surveying. — Fourteen  weeks  are  given  to  this  subject.  In  chain  survey- 
ing, full  directions  are  given  for  measuring  and  ranging  out  lines,  for  making  and 
reducing  field  notes,  and  for  plotting.  In  compass  and  transit  surveying,  a 
careful  study  of  the  necessary  instruments  is  made.  The  student  is  taught  their 
adjustments  and  the  best  methods  of  reducing  their  errors.  He  is  instructed  in 
the  various  ways  of  obtaining  the  proper  data  in  the  field,  for  his  work,  and  in 
the  best  tests  of  the  accuracy  of  his  field  notes.  He  is  made  acquainted  with 
the  variations  of  the  compass,  and  such  tables  and  methods  are  furnished  him 
as  will  enable  him  to  establish,  with  some  precision,  his  geographical  meridian, 
and  undertake  the  retracing  of  old  lines.  The  system  practiced  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  survey  of  public  lands  is  fully  set  forth.  Under  the  subject  of  city 
surveying,  full  directions  are  given  with  respect  to  grades,  sewers,  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  reference  points  and  the  adjustment  of  property  lines.  Un- 
der mine  surveying,  in  connection  with  those  things  peculiar  to  this  branch,  di- 
rections are  also  given  for  running  contours  and  sketching  topography.  Some 
observations  are  made  for  latitude  and  time. 

Differential  Calculus. — This  course  proceeds  throughout  upon  the 
method  of  infinitesimals,  but  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  student  is  in- 
structed also  in  the  method  of  limits.  The  course  includes  the  differentiation 
of  algebraic  and  transcendental  functions,  the  development  of  functions  into 
series,  evaluation  of  undetermined  forms,  determination  of  maxima  and  minima, 
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and  applications  to  the  theory  of  curves.     The  rules  and  principles  are  illus- 
trated and  enforced  by  numerous  examples  of  a  practical  character. 

Integral  Calculus. — The  course  includes  the  methods  of  integration  by 
parts,  by  substitution  and  rationalization,  by  successive  reductions,  and  by 
series.  There  are  some  applications  of  integration  to  plane  curves,  to  plane 
areas,  and  to  certain  volumes.  The  utility  of  this  analysis  is  exemplified  by  the 
solution  of  a  variety  of  problems  in  mechanics  and  astronomy. 

Astronomy. — The  required  course  is  completed  with  the  subject  of  Gen- 
eral Astronomy,  but  the  aim  is  to  treat  astronomy  not  merely  as  an  application 
of  mathematics,  but  as  a  science  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  a  finished 
education.  This  subject  is  taught  by  text-book,  with  illustrations  in  the  obser- 
vatory, and  some  lectures.  There  is  free  use  by  the  student  of  the  ten-inch 
equatorial  telescope,  to  verify  the  statements  of  descriptive  astronomy. 

Practical  Astronomy. — Observations  are  made  for  time  and  to  deter- 
mine the  errors  of  the  transit  instrument.  The  use  of  the  micrometer  is  taught 
and  the  value  of  one  revolution  of  its  screw  is  determined  experimentally.  The 
adjustments  of  the  equatorial  for  correct  position  are  made.  Observations  are 
made  for  azimuth,  and  for  latitude  and  longitude.  The  student  is  required  to 
make  all  such  astronomical  observations  as  are  requisites  in  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  of  geodetic  surveying,  and  to  reduce  his  notes  in 
the  use  of  the  nautical  almanac  and  methods  of  reduction  not  involving  the 
calculus.     Time  is  given  to  calculations  of  eclipses  and  star  occulations. 

The  following  books  are  used  :  Bartol's  Geometry,  Well's  University 
Algebra,  Miller's  Treatise  on  Trigonometry,  Nichol's  Analytical  Geometry, 
Hardy's  Calculus,  Carhart's  Plane  Surveying,  Olmsted's  College  Astronomy, 
Loomis*  Practical  Astronomy. 

VIII.  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS. 
PROFESSOR  OWENS. 

Physics. — The  course  in  Physics  extends  through  the  Junior  year,  supple- 
mented by  a  course  of  lectures  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  The  first  term  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  mechanics  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  ;  during  the 
second  term,  sound,  light  and  heat  are  taken  up,  while  the  third  term  is  devoted 
to  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  This  latter  course  is  optional  in  the  Classical 
and  required  in  the  Philosophical  and  Scientific  courses.  In  the  class-room,  the 
text-book  and  lecture  methods  are  combined,  each  point  being  illustrated  as  far 
as  possible  by  experiment. 

Students  who  desire,  may  take  an  experimental  course  in  the  Laboratory, 
devoting  about  five  hours  a  week  to  laboratory  work.  Such  work  is  taken  in 
addition  to  the  required  class-room  work,  and  if  a  grade  of  nine  or  more  is 
attained,  the  work  is  credited  as  an  "  Honor  Study." 

Students  who  have  completed  the  general  course  in  Physics  and  the  experi- 
mental course,  may  take  up  special  lines  of  investigation  under  the  direction  of 
the  Professor. 

Descriptive  Chemistry  is  taught  by  text-book  and  lectures.  The  object 
of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  most  common 
elements,  their  sources,  use,  compounds  and  behavior  towards  other  elements 
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and  compounds,  and  to  drill  the  student  in  writing  formulae  and  solving  chemi- 
cal equations.  To  accomplish  this,  each  student  will  be  expected  to  spend  at 
least  five  hours  each  week  in  the  Laboratory,  studying  the  characteristics  and 
reactions  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  and  performing  the  more  simple 
experiments  outlined  in  the  text  and  lectures.  Notes  will  be  kept  by  each  stu- 
dent,1 describing  the  experiment  and  giving  the  equation  which  represents  the 
reactions  that  take  place.  The  Professor  will,  from  time  to  time,  examine  the 
note-books,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  thinks  helpful. 

In  order  to  give  those  who  have  not  studied  Chemistry' in  their  preparatory 
course  a  general  idea  of  the  aims  and  scope  of  the  subject,  and  the  methods  by 
which  it  is  studied,  a  course  of  experimental  lectures  is  delivered  to  the  Fresh- 
men during  the  third  term. 

Analytical  Chemistry  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  completed  and 
been  examined  in  Descriptive  Chemistry.  In  this  course,  students  examine 
a  number  of  known  solid  and  liquid  substances,  noting  their  various  reactions. 
They  are  then  given  unknown  substances,  several  in  one  mixture,  which  they 
are  required  to  determine.  The  course  is  completed  when  fifty  unknown  mix- 
tures have  been  determined  and  correctly  reported. 

Quantitative  Analysis  comprises  those  determinations  which  will  be 
most  useful  to  the  student  of  general  culture.  It  also  offers  to  the  specialist  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  separation  and  manipu- 
lation.    It  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  General  and  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Students  wishing  to  follow  special  lines  of  investigation,  can  do  so  under  the 
direction  of  the  Professor. 

Organic  Chemistry  can  be  elected  by  those  who  have  completed  the 
Analytical  Chemistry.  The  aim  in  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  methods  by  which  the  typical  and  most  useful  organic  compounds  are  built 
up  and  how  their  structural  formulae  are  determined. 

Applied  Chemistry,  covering  some  topics  in  Medical  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology,  Soil  Analysis,  Water  Analysis,  Organic  Analysis  and  Analysis  of 
Iron  Ores,  can  be  pursued  by  those  who  have  completed  the  Analytical  courses. 

Chemical  and  Physical  Society. — A  society  for  chemical  research 
holds  meetings  bi-weekly  to  discuss  questions  in  Chemistry  and  Physics. 


IX.  ORGANIC  SCIENCE. 
PROFESSOR  GROFF. 
Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Science.— The  great  import- 
ance of  these  studies  is  recognized.  Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  text-books 
and  lectures.  In  the  Freshman  year,  students  in  all  the  courses  of  study  are  re- 
quired to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  on  topics  pertaining  to  personal  Hygiene. 
The  object  of  the  course  is  to  show  to  students  how  they  should  live  during  the 
college  course  in  order  to  maintain  the  highest  degree  of  good  health.  In  the 
Sophomore  year,  there  is  given  to  the  students  of  all  the  courses,  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  Animal  Physiology.  It  is  the  aim  of  these  lectures  to  teach  the  ele- 
ments of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  a  comparative  manner,  in  the  belief  that 
better  work  can  be  done,  than  by  confining  the  attention  to  the  human  subject 
alone.  This  course  is  illustrated  by  means  of  a  French  manikin,  an  excellent 
skeleton;  numerous  dry  and  wet  preparations,  fresh  specimens,  and  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  charts  designed  to  facilitate  the  pursuit  of  these  studies.  In  the  Senior 
year,  there  is  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Sanitary  Science,  in  which  drain- 
age, heating  and  ventilating,  disposal  of  waste,  contagious  diseases,  sanitary 
regulations  and  other  topics  Which  interest  modern  sanitarians,  are  discussed. 
In  the  Senior  year,  a  course  in  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Human  Osteology 
is  offered  to  students  as  an  elective.  This  course  is  open  only  to  those  who 
have  taken  Animal  Physiology.  To  the  scientific  students  a  course  of  lectures 
is  given  on  accidents  and  emergencies. 

Botany. — There  is  no  study,  which,  when  rightly  pursued,  can  better  de- 
velop and  strengthen  the  perceptive  powers  of  the  mind  than  Botany.  This 
work  is  taken  up  first  in  the  Sophomore  year,  after  the  students  have  studied 
.  General  Chemistry,  thus  preparing  them  to  understand  the  lectures  on  Plant 
Physiology.  After  a  few  weeks  spent  in  the  study  of  botanical  terms  and  the 
anatomy  of  plant  tissues,  studied  from  plants  and  charts,  the  student  commences 
to  analyze  plants.  At  first  this  is  done  in  the  class-room.  Each  student  has  the 
same  plant,  and  also  a  blank  schedule  which  requires  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
the  root,  stem,  leaf,  flower  and  fruit.  Students  read  off  the  characters  of  the 
plant  from  the  plant  itself,  following  the  order  of  the  schedule.  In  a  few  days 
they  are  able  to  do  this  readily.  They  may  then  perform  the  analysis  in  their 
rooms.  As  an  evidence  of  work  done,  the  analyses  are  required  to  be  written 
out  in  ink,  and  students  cannot  pass  in  the  study  until  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  of  these  are  presented.  The  botanical  text-book  is  used  only  for  its  key, 
by  means  of  which  the  name  of  the  plant  is  found,  but  the  name  is,  by  this 
method,  the  last  thing  obtained  ;  all  the  visible  characters  are  first  studied.  This 
course  is  supplemented  with  lectures  on  the  elements  of  Plant  Anatomy  and 
Plant  Physiology.  To  advanced  students,  a  course  in  Plant  Histology  will  be 
offered.  Charts,  compound  microscopes  and  dried  specimens  comprise  the 
available  equipment  for  this  work.  All  students  are  required  to  take  the  first 
course  in  Botany. 

Biology. — A  course  in  Biology  is  offered  in  the  Junior  year  to  students 
in  the  department  of  Science.  This  course  will  consist  of  lectures  and  labo- 
ratory work,  and  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Animal  Physiology  and  Botany. 
Advanced  work  is  offered  to  students  prepared.  The  Laboratory  is  provided 
with  material  and  with  compound  microscopes,  sufficient  in  number  to  afford 
opportunity  to  each  student  of  devoting  several  hours  a  week  to  practical  work. 
A  small  charge  will  be  made  for  material  used. 

Zoology. — In  this  study,  instruction  by  text-book  and  lecture  is  combined 
with  laboratory  practice.  A  small  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  instruments. 
This  course  and  the  one  in  Biology  are  recommended  to  students  looking  for- 
ward to  the  study  of  medicine. 

An  advanced  course,  devoted  to  original  research,  is  offered  to  students 
qualified. 

Animal  Histology,  Plant  Histology,  Animal  Embryology,  Hu- 
man Osteology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  are  offered  as  electives  to  ad- 
vanced students. 

Determinative  Geology  and  Mineralogy. — Instruction  is  given  by 
text-book  and  lectures,  and  supplemented  by  laboratory  practice.    The  course 
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opens  with  laboratory  work  in  Mineralogy  and  Lithology.  Each  student  is  ex- 
pected to  collect  and  to  label  correctly,  a  set  of  all  the  minerals  and  rocks  within 
a  radius  of  several  miles  of  the  College.  All  accessible  fossils  are  carefully 
studied.  Instruction  in  Field  Geology  is  given  in  the  field.  The  collection  of 
minerals  belonging  to  the  College  has  been  re-arranged  with  special  reference 
to  this  work.  A  course  in  Blowpipe  Analysis  is  offered  to  advanced  students, 
and  is  recommended  to  all  who  desire  a  reliable  knowledge  of  minerals,  A 
small  charge  is  made  for  material  consumed. 


X.  ECONOMICS  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

I.  Economics  is  considered  as  the  science  of  exchanges,  and  is  followed 
into  its  practical  applications  in  manufacturing,  banking,  national  credit  and  in- 
ternational commerce,  with  illustrations  from  well-known  facts  and  current 
events.  It  is  insisted  that  any  stable  system  of  economy  must  find  its  founda- 
tion in  ethical  principles. 

There  will  be  held  daily  recitations  from  Marshall's  "  Economics  of  Indus- 
try" and  Andrews'  "Institutes  of  Economics,"  supplemented  by  lectures,  and 
by  debates  on  the  part  of  the  class. — Professor  Perrine. 

II.  American  Constitutional  I^aw. — During  the  Spring  term,  the  study 
of  American  Constitutional  Law  is  open  to  students  of  the  Senior  class.  The 
work  will  consist,  not  so  much  in  a  study  of  the  Constitution  itself,  as  in  a  study 
of  the  Law  that  has  grown  out  of  the  Constitution  during  a  century  of  use. 
Cooley's  "Constitutional  Law,"  or  Van  Hoist's  "American  Constitutional 
Law,"  will  be  made  the  basis  of  work  in  the  class-room  ;  while  special  topics 
will  be  assigned  for  individual  study  and  subsequent  discussion  in  the  class-room. 

Reference  will  be  made  to  Hare's  "American  Constitutional  Law,"  Baker's 
"  Annotated  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  Cooley's  "Constitutional  Limi- 
tations," and  "Constitutional  History  as  Seen  in  American  Law." — Profes- 
sor Hamblin. 

III.  Roman  I^aw  may  be  taken  as  an  elective  in  the  second  term  of  the 
Senior  year.  The  subject  is  treated  historically.  Morey's  Roman  Law  forms 
the  basis  of  the  work.  The  text-book  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  collateral 
reading. — Professor  Rockwood. 


XI.  MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY. 
PROFESSOR  HULLEY. 

A  somewhat  extensive  acquaintance  with  Ancient  History  is  a  requirement 
for  admission.  The  historical  course  in  College  is  devoted,  first,  to  the  History 
of  Mediaeval  Europe,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  principles  which  have  gov- 
erned its  social  and  political  development ;  secondly,  to  the  History  of  Modern 
Nations,  with  the  object  of  showing  how  have  been  evolved  the  form  and  char- 
acter of  its  States  as  they  now  exist.  The  method  of  study  is  a  varied  one, 
being  by  text-book,  lectures  and  topics  assigned  for  individual  research. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  : 
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I.  History  of  Mediaeval  Europe.  Senior  Elective.  First  Term. 
Five  hours. 

II.  American  Constitutional  History.  Junior  and  Senior  Elective. 
First  term.     Five  hours. 

III.  History  of  England.  Junior  and  Senior  Elective.  Second  term. 
Five  hours.  

XII.     BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 
SUPPLIED  BY  PROFESSOR  HULLEY. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  impart  ( i )  correct  methods  of  Bible  study  ; 
and  (2)  an  appreciation  of  the  forms  and  subject-matter  of  Biblical  Literature. 
The  language  will  be  studied  inductively,  by  the  aid  of  Harper's  "  Introductory 
Method  and  Manual, ' '  and  Grammar.  The  English  courses  will  be  supplemented 
by  a  series  of  lectures  extending  throughout  the  year. 

The  topics  to  be  treated  are  as  follows  : 

lectures :  The  Bible  as  a  Classic;  the  Bible  as  a  Library  of  Books;  the  Bible 
in  its  Formation  ;  its  influence  on  early  civilizations  ;  the  civilizations  imbedded 
in  it ;  its  essential  ideas  and  their  development ;  its  institutions  ;  its  literary  forms  ; 
the  names,  order,  number,  date,  destination,  purpose,  plan,  style,  contents, 
teaching  and  history  of  selected  books ;  methods  of  Bible  study ;  historical 
methods  of  interpretation ;  spirit,  motive,  present  condition  and  results  of 
Bible  study  ;  the  distinctive  purpose  of  the  Bible  ;  its  Divine  Origin  and  Mission  ; 
and  the  Bible  as  central  and  vital  in  English  History,  Literature  and  Civilization. 

The  Courses  in  English  Bible  are  : 

1.  -Wisdom  literature. — The  "Wisdom  Books  "  will  be  analyzed  ;  their 
contents  studied,  and  their  subjects  classified. 

2.  Psalmody. — This  study  includes :  The  periods  and  development  of 
Psalmody  ;  the  growth  of  the  Psalter  ;  the  special  religious  revivals  producing 
it ;  its  divisions,  authors,  superscriptions,  versions,  contents,  and  order  of 
Psalms ;  the  historical  occasion  of  their  composition ;  their  various  literary 
forms  ;  their  editorial,  musical  and  liturgical  elements,  and  the  following  groups  : 
The  Davidic,  Korahite,  Asaphic,  Maccabasan,  Pilgrim,  Hallelujah,  Coronation, 
Elegiac,  Imprecatory,  Alphabetic,  and  the  Psalms  of  the  Exile,  Restoration  and 
the  Later  Temple.     Winter  term,  Seniors  and  Juniors. 

3.  The  Pounding  of  the  Church. — The  text  will  be  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  subjects  will  be  the  Church's  inception,  formal  organization, 
initial  activity,  internal  life,  missionary  enterprise,  and  the  establishment  of 
churches. 

4.  The  Pauline  Epistles. — Their  historical  origin,  plan,  purpose, 
materials  and  characteristics  of  each  ;  their  chronological  order ;  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  their  teachings  ;  and  the  life,  experiences,  and  views  of 
their  writer  will  be  studied.     Seniors  and  Juniors. 

5.  Prophecy. — A  course  in  Prophecy  will  be  offered  at  option  of  the  class 
as  a  substitute  for  the  New  Testament  courses  this  year.  It  will  include  the  his- 
torical periods  of  prophecy  ;  the  literature,  ideas  and  men  of  each  period  ;  the 
work  of  the  prophets  as  politicians,  reformers,  theologians,  ethical  teachers  and 
preachers,  and  the  contribution  of  each  period  to  the  Messianic  Hope. 
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XIII.     MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE. 
THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  studies  in  this  department  are  pursued  in  the  Senior  year  and  embrace 
Psychology,  Philosophy,  Anthropology,  Ethics  and  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Daily  recitations  are  had  in  Psychology  during  the  first  term  of  the  Senior 
year.  Baldwin's  Psychology  is  used  as  a  guide  to  the  student  in  interpreting 
the  facts  of  his  own  consciousness.  All  the  definitions  are  carefully  tested, 
and  informal  expository  lectures  are  given  upon  the  topics  discussed 
in  the  text-book.  Students  are  required  to  pursue  an  extensive  course 
of  collateral  reading  in  works  which  can  be  obtained  in  the  Library  of 
the  College,  The  course  of  reading  for  1894  will  consist  of  designated  portions 
of  Ladd's  "Physiological  Psychology,"  Sully's  "Outlines  of  Psychology," 
Porter's  "Human  Intellect,"  and  other  authorities.  Oral  discussions  on  as- 
signed topics  are  held,  in  which  every  member  of  the  class  is  required  to  take 
part.  Frequent  written  examinations  and  theses  on  assigned  subjects,  test  and 
deepen  the  student's  knowledge.  An  honor  course  in  Hamilton's  "  Lectures 
on  Metaphysics,"  five  hours  per  week,  is  offered  to  the  Seniors  during  the  Fall 
term. 

The  Seniors,  in  the  second  term,  pursue  the  study  of  Ethics,  inquiring  into 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science.  Calderwood's  "  Moral  Philosophy  " 
is  used  as  the  basis  of  instruction.  The  student  reads  and  reports  on  designated 
portions  of  the  works  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant,  Butler,  Janet,  Wuttke,  Strong, 
and  other  leading  authorities  in  Ethics  and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Four 
hours . 

A  course  in  the  History  and  Principles  of  Philosophy  is  given  the  Seniors 
in  the  second  term.  This  course  includes  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Descartes,  Locke,  Leibnitz  and 
Kant.     Two  hours. 

An  honor  course  in  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  is  offered  for  the  Winter 
term,  and  in  Bowen's  "  History  of  Modern  Philosophy"  for  the  Spring  term. 

In  the  third  term  of  the  Senior  year,  a  course  is  given  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion,  covering  those  topics  that  are  at  present  occupying  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  men.     Five  hours. 


SCHEDULE  FOR  1894-95. 

1.  Psychology.     Baldwin. 

Reading  in  Ladd's  Physiological  Psychology,  Porter's  Human  Intel- 
lect, and  other  authorities. 
Seniors.     First  term.     Five  hours. 

2.  Honor  course.     Hamilton's  Metaphysics. 

Seniors.     First  term. 

3.  History  of  Education.     Lectures. 

Juniors.     First  term.     One  hour. 
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4.  Ethics.     Calderwood.     Lectures  and  Readings. 

Seniors.     Second  term.    Four  hours. 

5.  History  of  Philosophy. 

Lectures,  Theses,  and  Readings. 
Seniors.     Second  term.    Two  hours. 

6.  Honor  course.     Philosophy  of  Education.     Rosenkranz. 

Seniors.    Second  term. 

7.  Philosophy  of  Religion.     Diman's  Theistic  Argument,  and  Lectures. 

Seniors.     Third  term.     Five  hours. 

8.  Honor  course.     Bowen's  Modern  Philosophy. 

Seniors.    Third  term. 

9.  Anthropology.     Lectures. 

Seniors.    Third  term.     One  hour. 


<£©$ 
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LIBRARIES  AND  APPARATUS. 


THE  LIBRARIES  AND  READING-ROOM. 


Librarian  :  PROFESSOR  FREEMAN  LOOMIS,  Ph.  D. 
Assistants :  William  B.  Sheddan,  Frank  M.  Simpson. 


The  College  library. — The  general  library  contains  upwards  of  12,636 
volumes.  A  reading-room  is  connected  with  it.  During  term-time,  both  are 
open  forenoon,  afternoon  and  evening  of  each  day,  Sundays  and  holidays  ex- 
cepted, and  both  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  University  without  extra 
charge  to  students.  Students  are  allowed  to  draw  two  books  at  onetime  and  to 
retain  them  for  two  weeks. 

The  library  has  now  entirely  outgrown  its  former  accommodations,  but  the 
completion  of  the  new  Laboratory  building  has  left  vacant  the  large  adjoining 
room,  which  is  now  used  for  library  purposes. 

The  library  is  regarded  as  a  working  laboratory  for  all  departments  of  in- 
struction, students  being  constantly  cited  to  it  in  class-room  work.  It  is  in  this 
way  made  to  answer,  not  merely  the  purposes  of  general  culture,  but  to  supple- 
ment, in  great  measure,  the  monographic  treatment  of  text-book  study,  and  the 
student  is  trained  under  competent  guidance  to  become  his  own  investigator. 
The  resulting  practical  acquaintance  with  books  and  bibliography  is  certain  to 
prove  a  valuable  part  of  liberal  education.  That  the  demands  thus  made  upon 
it  may  be  met,  it  is  the  purpose  to  have  the  library  so  systematized  that  all 
its  resources  on  any  given  subject  shall  be  at  once  available. 

The  Theta  Alpha  Society's  Library  has  been  deposited  in  the  Uni- 
versity library,  and  contains  about  600  volumes. 

The  Muepian  Society's  Library  has  been  presented  to  the  University, 
and  contains  about  550  volumes. 

The  Library  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  con- 
sists mainly  of  works  relating  to  Missions  and  Missionary  fields  and  contains 
about  300  volumes.     This  collection  has  also  been  presented  to  the  University. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-six  volumes  have  been  added  during  the  year, 
mostly  by  purchase  from  the  income  of  the  Backus  Estate.  Other  volumes 
have  been  received  by  gift  from  the  following  sources  : 
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E.  B.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  I.  Baker  Greene,  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Carpenter,  Professor 
Enoch  Perrine,  Mr.  M.  W.  Cramer,  Hon.  L.  E.  Atkinson,  Hon.  T.  M.  Mahon,  The 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  the  Mission  Band  of  Bucknell  University  ; 
Smithsonian  Institute,  Young  People's  Association  of  the  Tabernacle  Church, 
Philadelphia.  The  following  alumni  have  contributed  during  the  year  to  the 
Alumni  Alcove  :  O.  P.  Eaches,  D.  D.,T.  A.  Gill,  D.  D.,  W.  H.  Conard,  D.  D.„ 
Rev.  A.  B.  Still,  Prof.  W.  J.  Wolverton,  Prof.  H  M.  Kelly,  Registrar  W.  C. 
Gretzinger,  Miss  Nellie  W.  Conard,  Rev.  S.  S.  Merriman,  Rev.  D.  W.  Shep- 
pard  and  W.  J.  Coxey. 

The  Reading- Room,  in  connection  with  the  general  library,  is  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  University.     By  purchase  or  by  contribution,  its  tables  are 
supplied  with  the  current  numbers  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  publications  y 
including  the  leading  scientific,   literary  and  philological  reviews,  journals  of 
art,  and  papers  of  the  day. 

On  shelves  adjoining  the  tables  of  the  reading-room  are  placed  encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries,  maps,  gazetteers,  indices  and  complete  sets  of  such  reviews 
as  The  North  American,    Edinburgh,    London    Quarterly,    Popular  Science 
Monthly  and  Littell's  Living  Age. 


THE  MUSEUM. 

The  College  possesses  a  good  collection  of  illustrative  materials  in  Botany, 
Mineralogy,  Geology  and  Zoology.  The  specimens  are  distributed  under  these 
classifications  and  those  of  Archaeology  as  follows  : 

Botany „ 1,350 

Mineralogy 3,000 

Geology 1,575 

Zoology 4,450 

Archaeology 525 

Total , 10,900 

Additions  to  the  Museum  will  always  be  thankfully  received,  especially  of 
objects  which  can  be  used  in  class-room. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  :  Zoological  specimens,  especially  ma- 
rine and  fresh-water  forms  of  life;  insects,  skeletons  of  vertebrated  animals,  birds 
and  mammals  ;  botanical  specimens,  crystallized  minerals,  American  and  espe- 
cially Pennsylvania  rocks. 

Contributions  have  been  received  for  the  Museum,  during  the  past  year, 
from  Nelson  F.  Davis,  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J.;  J.  D.  MacNab,  Prof.  George  G. 
GrofT,  j.  W.  Hague,  Esq.,  class  1873  ;  Show  Loo,  M.  D.,  of  Burma,  class  of 
1864 ;  John  W.  Wagner,  Scranton,  class  of  1892  ;  Prof.  H.  M.  Kelly,  Evanston, 
111.,  class  of  1888;  Prof.  W.  B.  Ridenour,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  class  of  1873,  and 
Miss  Nannie  Wilson,  Beaver  Falls,  Institute,  1887. 


THE  ART  COLLECTION. 

The  beginning  has  been  made  of  a  collection  of  paintings,  casts,  engravings 
and  heliotypes,  for  the  illustration  of  the  Fine  Arts.     The  specimens  now  in 
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possession  of  the  college  number  about  five  hundred,  of  all  kinds,  and  furnish 
very  considerable  aid  in  illustrating  the  principles  and  the  history  of  painting 
and  sculpture. 

LABORATORY  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  New  Chemical  and  Physical  laboratory  affords  superior  ad- 
vantages in  the  study  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  The  class  in  Physics  has  the 
option  of  working  in  the  Laboratory.  Those  electing  laboratory  work,  will  be 
required  to  devote  at  least  five  hours  a  week  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  Several 
different  rooms  have  been  especially  fitted  up  to  render  them  suitable  for  study- 
ing, by  means  of  experiments,  the  subjects  of  Sound,  Light,  Heat  and  Elec- 
tricity. Most  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  experimenting  in  these  branches 
are  now  provided  and  others  may  be  added  as  occasion  may  demand. 

The  commodious  experiment  room  for  Descriptive  Chemistry  will  accom- 
modate ninety-six  students  in  two  sections.  Each  student  is  provided  with  a 
desk  three  feet  ten  inches  long,  having  upon  it  gas,  water,  basin  with  waste, 
steam  and  hood  for  carrying  off  foul  gases.  The  most  frequently  used  chemi- 
cals and  pieces  of  apparatus  will  be  supplied  to  each  student,  to  be  retained  by 
him  during  the  term,  and  kept  under  lock  and  key.  The  infrequently  used 
materials  will  be  placed  on  a  table  to  be  used  in  common  by  all  the  students. 

In  the  lecture-room,  hoods  and  ventilating  flues  enable  the  Professor  to 
perform  experiments  involving  the  generation  of  foul  odors  without  vitiating 
the  air  of  the  room.  All  modern  conveniences  are  placed  upon  the  lecture 
table,  as  gas,  steam,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  exhaust  air  under  pressure,  etc.  A 
projecting  lantern  of  the  most  improved  type,  made  by  Newton  &  Co.  (Lon- 
don, Eng.);  charts  and  specimens  are  freely  used  to  illustrate  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

In  the  Analytical  rooms,  full  opportunity  for  individual  work  is  afforded, 
throwing  each  student  upon  his  own  responsibility  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
most  complete  development.  Students  are  encouraged,  when  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, to  devise  tests  and  methods  of  separation  other  than  those  mentioned 
in  the  text-book,  and  thus  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  original  investigation.  Last 
year,  two  superior  balances  were  added  to  the  equipment. 

The  Physical  and  Chemical  Library  has  a  room  on  the  second  floor,  and 
offers  facilities  for  the  complete  investigation  of  subjects  in  Physics  and  Chemis- 
try. A  number  of  scientific  periodicals  are  taken,  so  that  the  most  recent 
thought  and  investigation  in  any  line  of  work  is  accessible  at  any  time. 

The  student  is  expected  to  pay  for  materials  used  and  apparatus  broken. 
To  meet  this,  a  deposit  will  be  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  term  with  the 
Registrar,  and  the  unexpended  balance  will  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

The  Laboratories  will  be  open  from  8.30  A.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  daily,  except 
Saturday,  Sunday  and  legal  holidays. 
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GENERAL  COLLEGE  ORDERS. 


ATTENDANCE. 


Only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  excuses  be  granted  to  leave  Col- 
lege during  term  time.  In  such  cases  the  examinations  on  the  studies  gone 
over  by  the  class,  during  a  student's  absence,  will  be  specially  searching,  and  a 
high  degree  of  attainment  will  be  exacted.  One  who  is  absent  during  an  entire 
term  must  almost  necessarily  lose  his  standing  in  his  class.  The  work  of  the 
term  begins  on  the  day  of  opening,  and  recitations  are  expected  at  the  first  hour 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  classes.  The  work  continues  uninterruptedly, 
with  the  exception  of  holidays  marked  in  the  Calendar,  until  the  last  day  of 
the  term. 


STANDING. 

Each  instructor  records,  in  numbers  ranging  from  o  to  10,  the  character  of 
the  recitations  of  every  student  reciting  to  him,  and  notes  also  any  delinquency 
in  conduct  and  attendance.  The  weekly  summary  of  these  markings  is  re- 
corded in  a  permanent  book,  and  constitutes  the  basis  for  determining  the 
standing  of  the  student  during  his  connection  with  the  Institution.  Unexcused 
absences  from  recitations  are  counted  as  zeros  in  making  up  the  weekly  aver- 
ages. At  the  close  of  each  term  an  average  of  these  marks  is  made  out,  and 
a  report  of  the  scholarship,  attendance  and  conduct  of  each  student  is  trans- 
mitted to  his  parent  or  guardian  by  the  President.  No  student  is  advanced 
from  one  class  to  another  whose  average  in  any  study  is  less  than  7. 

Conditioned  students  are  not  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
promotion,  and  their  names  in  the  Annual  Catalogue  appear  with  those  of  the 
class  to  which  the  study  in  question  belongs.  Students  conditioned  on  entrance 
must  discharge  such  conditions  within  the  first  year  thereafter. 

Appointments  in  the  Graduating  Class  are  made  according  to  the  aggregate 
standing  of  each  member  during  his  entire  course.  But  in  assigning  these 
parts,  the  Faculty  takes  into  account  the  deportment  of  the  student,  as  well  as 
marks  for  recitations.  The  minimum  average  for  an  Oration  of  the  First  Class 
is  fixed  at  9,  and  for  an  Oration  of  the  Second  Class  at  8. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

The  dates  of  the  examinations  are  given  in  the  Calendar.  In  case  a  student 
fails  to  be  present  at  the  examination  of  his  class,  for  any  justifiable  reason,  his 
examination  will  be  held  at  such  time  as  the  Faculty  may  appoint. 
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PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

The  College  duties  of  each  day  are  opened  with  religious  services  in  Buck- 
nell  Hall,  which  all  the  students  are  required  to  attend. 

Attendance  upon  public  worship  in  some  church  in  town  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing is  required.  Students  must  attend  the  religious  services  held  on  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

On  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  religious  services  are  held  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  a  sermon  is  preached  by  the  President,  or  by  some  one  at  his  re- 
quest. All  the  students  are  required  to  attend.  In  the  afternoon  a  prayer- 
meeting  is  held  in  Bucknell  Hall,  and  in  the  evening  another,  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  churches  in  town,  attendance  upon  which  is  urged,  though  not 
required. 

There  is  maintained  by  the  students  a  prayer-meeting  on  Tuesday  evenings, 
attendance  on  which  is  optional. 


VOLUNTARY  SOCIETIES. 

Muepia;  Theta  Alpha. — These  are  the  two  Literary  Societies  in  College. 
They  have  meetings  on  Friday  evening  of  each  week  for  Orations,  Essays  and 
Debates.  Each  society  has  a  convenient  Hall,  and,  by  an  arrangement  of  the 
Faculty,  will  always  have  a  nearly  equal  number  of  members. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  comprises  students  from 
the  College.  It  receives  religious  periodicals  and  corresponds  with  kindred  So- 
cieties. A  new  Hall  has  recently  been  appropriated  to  the  Society,  and  has 
been  suitably  furnished  for  religious  meetings. 

The  Students'  Publishing  Association  is  an  organization  which  has 
in  charge  the  issuing  of  the  "University  Mirror."  This  periodical,  of  some 
twenty-four  or  more  quarto  pages,  appears  semi-monthly  during  the  collegiate 
year. 


GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  expected  that  all  who  enter  the  courses  of  study  in  the  College  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  an  education,  not  only  of  the  intellect,  but  also  of 
character.  The  Laws  of  the  College,  enacted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  are  as 
few  and  simple  as  the  proper  regulation  of  a  community  of  young  men  will  per- 
mit. These  are  printed,  and  a  copy  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  student  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year.  These  Laws  must  be  observed,  not  only  in  their 
letter,  but  in  their  spirit.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Institution  is  not  that  of  ar- 
bitrary restraint,  but  of  reasonable  conformity  to  reasonable  laws.  The  College 
does  not  wish  to  place  its  stamp  or  bestow  its  honors  upon  any  one  who  is  not 
willing  to  deport  himself  as  a  gentleman.  Each  student  is  distinctly  placed 
upon  his  manhood,  and  if  he  abuses  his  privileges,  after  reasonable  caution, 
he  must  withdraw  from  the  Institution. 
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PRESIDENT'S  OFFICE  HOURS. 

The  President  of  the  University  is  in  his  office,  in  the  Main  College  build- 
ing, every  Tuesday  from  9:30  A.  M.  to  12  noon,  to  confer  with  students  who 
may  desire  advice  or  assistance.  Students  are  encouraged  to  communicate 
frankly  with  the  President  upon  any  subject  in  which  he  may  be  of  help  to  them. 


HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

THE  TUSTIN  GYMNASIUM. 

Harvey  Fetterhoff  Smith,  William  Rae  Harper,  Directors. 

The  Tustin  Gymnasium  has  been  provided  for  the  physical  training 
and  development  of  male  students.  Young  women  have  opportunity  for  physi- 
cal education  in  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Institute.  These  are  now  provided  with 
the  apparatus  usually  found  in  well  furnished  gymnasiums.  The  Directors  of 
the  Gymnasium  examine  every  student,  taking  and  recording  in  a  book  his  phys- 
ical measurements,  and  prescribe  such  exercises  as  may  be  required  for  his  physi- 
cal development.  Regular  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  is  required  of  all  students 
during  the  winter  term. 

The  Athletic  Association  of  the  College  has  been  formed  to  encour- 
age and  regulate  athletic  sports.  Considerable  liberty  is  permitted  to  the  Asso- 
ciation in  carrying  out  its  purpose.  The  Association  is  not  allowed,  however, 
to  arrange  match  games  with  other  similar  bodies  without  first  having  secured 
the  consent  of  the  Faculty. 
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AIDS  AND  HONORS. 


PRIZES. 


THE  FRESHMAN   DECLAMATION  PRIZE. 

A  prize  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  shall  excel 
in  declamation  at  the  Annual  Contest  of  the  Freshman  Class. 
The  prize  was  awarded  in  1893  to  Mary  Moore  Wolf. 

THE   PRIZE  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  '71. 

This  prize,  established  by  the  Class  of  187 1,  consists  of  the  sum  of  twelve 
dollars,  to  be  awarded  to  the  student  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  shall  prove 
himself  best  prepared  for  College  in  the  two  branches,  Latin  and  Mathematics, 
and  who  shall  have  received  his  preparatory  training  in  Bucknell  Academy. 

The  prize  for  1893  was  awarded  to  Alexander  Douglass. 

THE   FRESHMAN    ESSAY   PRIZE. 

An  annual  prize  is  given  to  that  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  shall, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  in  each  year,  present  the  best  essay  upon  a 
topic  to  be  selected  by  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric.  The  Committee  of  Award 
will  consist  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  two  others,  to  be  designated  by  the 
Faculty. 

The  topic  for  the  current  year  is  "The  Character  of  Orlando  in  'As  You 
Like  It,'  "  limited  to  2,000  words. 

THE  SOPHOMORE   DECLAMATION    PRIZE. 

A  prize  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  excel 
in  declamation  at  the  Annual  Contest  of  the  Sophomore  Class. 
The  prize  for  1893  was  awarded  to  Edward  Gridley  Kendall. 

THE  SOPHOMORE   ESSAY   PRIZE. 

A  prize  is  awarded  to  that  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  write 
the  best  English  composition  on  an  assigned  subject.  The  Committee  of  Award 
consists  of  the  President,  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  one  other  chosen  by 
themselves. 

The  subject  for  the  year  1894  is  "  Recital  of  the  Plot  of  Johnson's  '  Rasse- 
las.'  "  The  compositions  are  limited  to  2,000  words,  and  must  be  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June. 

The  prize  was  awarded  in  1893  to  Edward  Gridley  Kendall. 

THE  REGISTRAR'S   PRIZE. 

The  Registrar  of  the  University  offers  a  prize  to  be  awarded  to  that  member 
of  the  Junior  Class  who  shall  pronounce  the  best  oration  at  the  Junior  Exhibition 
in  Oratory. 

The  Junior  oratorical  prize  was  awarded  last  Commencement  to  Grace 
Guthrie. 

JUNIOR  DEBATE   PRIZES. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  two  members  of  the  Junior  Class  who  evince 
superiority  in  debate  at  the  Junior  prize  contest. 
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THE  HOLLOPETER   PRIZE. 

William  C.  Hollopeter,  M.  D  ,  Class  of  1874,  has  established  an  annual 
prize  for  excellence  in  Chemistry,  to  be  awarded  to  that  student  at  graduation 
who  shall  have  done  the  best  work  in  Chemistry,  regard  being  had  both  to  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  work. 

This  prize  was  awarded,  1893,  to  Carrie  Vanderslice  Lloyd. 

THE   HERBERT  TUSTIN   PRIZES* 

In  memory  of  his  deceased  son,  the  late  Professor  F.  W.  Tustin,  Ph.  D.,  of 
the  Class  of  1856,  paid  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  "as  the  foundation  of  the  Herbert  Tustin  Prize  Fund,  the  interest 
of  which  is  to  be  forever  paid  annually  as  two  prizes,  in  the  proportion  of 
fifteen  dollars  for  the  First  Prize,  and  of  ten  dollars  for  the  Second  Prize,  to 
the  two  students  of  the  Senior  Class  who  shall  have  attained  the  highest  and 
the  second  highest  standing  in  Psychology  and  Ethics  (under  such  regulations 
for  the  pursuit  of  these  studies  as  the  Faculty  of  the  College  shall  prescribe 
from  time  to  time),  and  whose  conduct  for  the  last  two  years  of  their  course  in 
College  shall  have  been  without  exception." 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  in  1893  to  Ephraim  Heim,  and  the  second  to 
Arthur  Fremont  Gardner. 

THE  CHAPLAIN  J.  J.   KANE   PRIZE. 

The  Rev.  James  J.  Kane,  Chaplain  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Theological  Department  of  this  University  of  the  Class  of  1867,  has 
established  a  Prize  Fund  of  one  thousand  dollars,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
given  annually  to  that  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  delivers  the  best 
oration  on  Commencement  Day. 

The  prize  was  awarded  last  Commencement  to  Edward  Clayton  Pauling. 

THE  CHARLES  MILLER   FELLOWSHIP. 

A  fellowship  in  Chicago  University,  open  only  to  graduates  of  Bucknell 
University,  has  been  founded  by  Hon.  Charles  Miller,  of  Franklin,  Pa. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


I.     THE   BUCKNELL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  William  Bucknell  Scholarships,  twenty  in  number  and  of  one  thousand 
dollars  each,  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  worthy  j^oung  men  in 
securing  an  education  which  will  increase  their  usefulness  in  the  world.  The 
income  of  these  scholarships  is  to  be  paid  annually  to  twenty  young  men,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  which  will  be  made  known  upon  application  to  the 
Committee  of  Examination,  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  University,  H.  S. 
Hopper,  Esq.,  and  Professor  F.  E.  Rockwood. 

II.     SCHOLARSHIPS   FOR   MINISTERS'   CHILDREN. 

Scholarships  upon  the  general  foundation  have  been  established  for  the 
children  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  of  all  denominations,  in  active  service. 

III.     THE   LIVINGSTON  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Established  from  a  legacy  of  M.  B.  Livingston,  twenty-two  in  number,  are 
available  for  students  for  the  Ministry. 
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IV.     THE   LONGAN   SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  Longan  Scholarship,  established  from  a  legacy  of  E.  S.  Longan,  Esq., 
is  available  for  a  student  for  the  Ministry  from  Lycoming  County,  Pa. 

V.     ANNUAL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  number  of  persons  have  established  annual  scholarships  for  the  aid  of 
young  men  or  women  attending  College.  Information  concerning  ministerial 
and  annual  scholarships  can  be  obtained  from  the  President  of  the  University. 


HONOR  EXAMINATIONS. 

In  order  to  promote  special  scholarship  in  the  several  studies  taught  in  the 
College,  the  following  provision  has  been  made  : 

i.  Any  student  who  has  attained  an  aggregate  average  of  nine  in  all  the 
studies  of  the  previous  term,  may  take  special  work  in  any  department  of  the 
College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  that  department. 

2.  Such  work  must  be  assigned  by  the  Professor,  and  the  method  of  study 
prescribed  by  him. 

3.  If  the  student  shall  attain  an  aggregate  average  of  nine  in  all  the  studies 
of  the  current  term,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  voluntary  study 
before  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Faculty,  the  work  shall  be  credited  to  him 
in  the  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  College. 

4.  But  one  such  study  shall  be  pursued  by  any  one  student  during  any  one 
term. 

5.  The  Professor  under  whom  the  student  is  working  shall  have  the  privi- 
lege of  requiring  a  partial  examination  on  the  work  done  at  any  time  during  the 
term,  and  there  may  be  regular  recitations,  at  the  Professor's  option. 

6.  The  amount  and  quality  of  this  extra  work  shall  be  taken  into  the 
account  in  awarding  honors  at  graduation. 

The  following  Honor  Examinations  have  been  sustained  during  the  past 
year  : 

With  the  President :  Ephraim  M.  Heim  in  Hamilton's  Metaphysics ; 
Ephraim  M.  Heim  in  Lotze's  Grundziige  der  Psychologic 

With  Professor  Z,oomis :  Mary  L.  Bartol  and  Grace  Guthrie  in  French  ; 
Mary  L.  Bartol  in  German. 

With  Professor  Groff:  Nelson  F.  Davis  in  Botany  ;  Nelson  F.  Davis, 
Herbert  S.  Schuyler,  and  Frank  M.  Simpson  in  Vegetable  Histology. 

With  Professor  Bartol :  Perry  S.  Calvin,  Franklin  R.  Strayer,  Jessie  J. 
Wheeler,  Charles  W.  Williams,  and  Alfred  Hayes,  Jr.,  in  Analytical  Geometry  ; 
Franklin  R.  Strayer  in  Calculus  ;  Franklin  R.  Strayer  in  Surveying. 

With  Professor  Rockwood  :  Arthur  F.  Gardner,  Grace  Guthrie,  Edwin 
Maxey,  Edward  G.  Kendall,  and  Bromley  Smith  in  Cicero  de  Ojftciis  ;  Mary 
Bell  Harris  in  Ovid. 

With  Professor  Owens :  Nelson  F.  Davis  in  Laboratory  Mechanics  ; 
Nelson  F.  Davis,  Harvey  L.  Fassett,  and  Levi  L.  Riggin  in  Physics  ;  Harvey  L. 
Fassett,  Alonzo  C.  Lathrop,  and  Levi  L.  Riggin  in  Chemistry. 
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With  Professor  Perrine :  Perry  S.  Calvin,  Charles  F.  Hall,  Edward  G. 
Kendall,  Cora  R.  Perry,  David  Phillips,  and  Bromley  Smith  in  Middle  English  ; 
Ralph  R.  Snow  in  Shakespeare. 

With  ProfessorHamblin  :  Robert  B.  Davidson,  James  R.  Hughes,  and 
Joseph  R.  Wood  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  ;  Grace  Guthrie  in  the  Apology 
of  Plato  ;  Alexander  Douglass,  Frank  W.  Jackson,  Andrew  G.  Loomis,  Her- 
bert M.  Pease,  Albert  C.  Rohland,  and  Albert  W.  Stephens  in  the  Symposium 
of  Xenophon  ;  Edward  G.  Kendal  in  the  New  Testament  Greek. 
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EXPENSES. 


The  Study  Rooms  are  so  arranged  that  two  students  occupy  the  same  study. 
The  Dormitories  are  intended  to  accommodate  only  one  person,  so  that  each 
student  has  his  own  private  sleeping  room.  These  are  furnished  with  new 
spring  bedsteads.  The  student  must  supply  himself  with  all  other  furniture. 
Students  are  responsible  for  damage  to  their  rooms,  whether  it  be  done  when 
they  are  present  in  the  room  or  absent  from  it. 

The  College  charges  amount  to  eighty  dollars  per  annum,  and  are  appor- 
tioned as  follows  : 

Per  Annum. 

Tuition $50  00 

Room-rent,  Fuel  and  Incidentals 30  00 


00 

These  charges  must  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.  The 
charge  for  incidentals  is  exacted  from  all  students. 

No  student  is  entitled  to  his  place  in  his  class  until  he  has  made  settlement 
with  the  Registrar. 

A  slight  additional  charge  is  made  for  rooms  cared  for  by  the  Institution. 

No  deduction  will  be  made  except  in  case  of  protracted  illness. 

If  a  student  occupy  a  study  by  himself,  the  charges  for  room-rent  and  pri- 
vate fuel  will  be  doubled.  The  assignments  are  for  one  year,  and  are  made  the 
first  Monday  morning  in  June,  immediately  after  the  devotional  exercises  in 
Bucknell  Hall.  Students  from  a  distance  will  save  inconvenience  by  applying 
to  the  Registrar  for  a  room  before  the  term  opens. 

Young  men  in  the  Collegiate  Department,  whoso  desire,  can  have  furnished 
rooms,  with  board,  in  the  East  Hall  of  the  Academy  ;  young  ladies  in  the  same 
department  have  their  residence  in  the  Institute.  For  rates  apply  to  the 
Registrar. 

Free  scholarships,  covering  tuition,  are  also  provided  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  University  for  children  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  actual  service. 

In  the  laboratories  students  pay  for  chemicals  used  and  for  apparatus 
broken  or  damaged.  In  the  Chemical  Laboratory  this  will  amount  to  about 
$12.00  for  Analytical  and  $3.25  for  General  Chemistry,  depending  upon  the  care 
of  the  student.  Before  entering  upon  the  experimental  courses  students  must 
deposit  with  the  Registrar  security  for  materials  used. 

The  Expenses  for  Music  and  Printing  for  Examinations  and  Anniversary 
occasions  are  paid  for  by  the  classes  for  which  such  expenses  are  incurred. 
Graduation  fee  and  Diploma,  five  dollars.  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Di- 
ploma, five  dollars. 

Many  students  board  in  clubs  at  a  cost  of  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  week. 
Excellent  boarding  can  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  $3.00  or  $4.00  per 
week,  or  at  the  table  of  the  Bucknell  Academy  at  $3.00  per  week.     Washing  is 
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done  at  25  cents  per  week.  No  boarding  is  allowed  in  the  College  Buildings. 
It  will  be  a  matter  of  economy  to  bring  some  articles  of  furniture,  especially- 
bedding  and  carpets,  from  home.  The  dimensions  of  the  study  rooms  are 
twelve  by  twelve  feet ;  of  the  dormitories,  twelve  feet  by  six  feet ;  of  the  bed- 
steads, seventy-five  inches  by  thirty  inches. 

For  information  respecting  the  College,  address  the  President 
of  the  University,  John  H.  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  1,1,.  D. 


FORTY-THIRD 

Annual  Commencement. 

Wednesday,  June  21,  1893. 
HONORS  AT  GRADUATION. 

ORATIONS   OF  THE    FIRST  CLASS. 

S  UMMA  CUM  LA  UDE : 

Arthur  Fremont  Gardner,  Ephraim  M.  Heim. 

magna  cum  la  ude : 
John  Brice  Cressinger,  Carrie  Vanderslice  Lloyd, 

Edwin  Maxey,  Eugenio  Kincaid  Thomas. 

cum  laude : 
Nellie  Wilson  Conard,  John  Hammond  Foresman, 

Carrie  Louisa  Geary,  Edward  Clayton  Pauling, 

Willis  Clarence  Weber. 

ORATIONS   OF  THE  SECOND    CLASS. 

Charles  Alexander  Gundy. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED. 


I.     IN   COURSE. 

BACHELOR    OF  ARTS. 

Arthur  Fremont  Gardner,  Ephraim  M.  Heim, 

Edward  Clayton  Pauling,  Eugenio  Kincaid  Thomas, 

Willis  Clarence  Weber. 

BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Nellie  Wilson  Conard,  John  Brice  Cressinger, 

John  Hammond  Foresman,  Carrie  Louisa  Geary, 

Carrie  Vanderslice  Lloyd,  Edwin  Maxey. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

Charles  Alexander  Gundy. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

William  Musser  Courson,  James  Harry  Haslam, 

Willard  Carey  McNaul,  John  Irven  Woodruff. 

ii.    honorary. 

OOCTOR    OF  DIVINITY. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Augustus  Gill,  a.  m.,  b.  d. 

DOCTOR  OF   PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Reverend  Joseph  E.  Perry,  a.  m.,  b.  d. 
The  Reverend  Reece  Wilmer  Perkins,  a.  m.,  b.  d. 

MASTER   OF  ARTS. 

Lucy  Ripley  Bliss,  George  P.  Bible. 
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THE  ACADEMY. 


INSTRUCTORS  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 


JOHN  HOWARD  HARRIS,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d., 

PRESIDENT   OF  THE    UNIVERSITY. 


WILLIAM  EMMET  MARTIN,  a.  m.,  Principal, 

HISTORY  AND  RHETORIC. 

ALBERT  BURNS  STEWART,  a.  m., 

MATHEMATICS. 

GEORGE  EDWARD  FISHER,  ph.  b, 

ENGLISH   AND   SCIENCE. 

LLEWELLYN  PHILLIPS,  a.  b. 

GREEK. 

EPHRAIM  M.  HEIM,  a.  b., 

LATIN. 

Mrs.  ANNIEJM.  BLACK, 

MATRON. 

WILLIAM  CHRISTIAN  GRETZINGER,  ph.  b., 

REGISTRAR   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY. 
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STUDENTS. 


THE  FOURTH  FORM. 


CLASSICAL. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


John  Truman  Anderson, 
Elwood  Herbert  Dutton, 
Edward  Flint, 

Andrew  Albright  Leiser,  Jr., 
Charles  Arthur  Lindemann, 
Hiram  Long  Purdy, 
Robert  Green  Slifer, 


Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Philadelphia. 

Lewisburg. 

Philadelphia. 

Sunbury. 

Lewisburg. 


Mrs.  Margaret  Anderson. 

Mrs.  Fannie  R.  Dutton. 

No.  5,  Main  Hall. 

A.  A.  Leiser,  Esq. 

No.  15^,  West  Wing. 

No.  3,  Main  Hall. 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Slifer. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


NAME. 


David  Hayes  Elliott, 
Amzi  Wilson  Geary, 
James  Brown  Martin, 
John  Elmer  Saul, 
John  Walls, 


residence. 


Hartleton. 

Carbondale. 

Lewisburg. 

Uwchland. 

Lewisburg. 

THE  THIRD  FORM. 


ROOM. 


No.  3,  Main  Hall. 

No.  9,  East  Hall. 

Prin.  W.  E.  Martin. 

No.  5,  Main  Hall. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Walls. 


CLASSICAL. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Charles  Baldry  Austin, 
George  Livingston  Bayard, 
Edward  Bell, 
Bryant  Evans  Bower, 
Herbert  Norman  Butler, 
Samuel  Joseph  Cleeland, 
Emanuel  Wilson  Cober, 
Logan  Carney  Crismyer, 
Oliver  John  Decker, 
Charles  Way  Harvey, 


Lewisburg. 

Plymouth  Meeting. 

Bellwood. 

Lewisburg. 

East  Lewisburg. 

Philadelphia. 

Pine  Hill. 

Lewisburg. 

Duboistown. 

Unionville. 


Rev.  C.  B.  Austin. 
No.  21,  East  Hall. 
No.  22,  East  Hall. 
F.  E.  Bower,  Esq. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Butler. 

No.  4,  Main  Hall. 

No.  10,  Main  Hall. 

Mr.  Samuel  Crismyer. 

No.  7,  Main  Hall. 
Mrs.  Fannie  R.  Dutton. 
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James  Jarrett  Hobbins, 
Harry  Benjamin  Levis, 
Charles  Paul  Meeker, 
Edwin  Nesbit, 
Charles  Judd  Pearse, 
Frank  Garf  Perrin, 
Joseph  Thompson  Snyder, 

William  Myles  Warren, 
Thomas  Wragg, 


Erie. 

West  Chester. 

Philadelphia. 

Lewisburg. 

Kane. 

Edgemont. 

Lewisburg. 

Germantown. 

Philadelphia. 

SCIENTIFIC. 


No.  10,  Main  Hall. 

No.  i 6,  West  Wing. 

No.  20,  West  Wing. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nesbit. 

No.  8,  Main  Hall. 

No.  2,  West  Wing. 

Miss  Kate  J.  Thompson. 

No.  4,  Main  Hall. 
No.  7,  Main  Hall. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Wilbur  Fisk  Ash, 

Northumberland. 

Abbot  Green  Bucher, 

Lewisburg. 

William  Bittenbender  Ditzler, 

Chulasky. 

Eugene  Eyer  Kerstetter, 

Lewisburg. 

Ralph  Frederick  Koons, 

Huntingdon  Mills. 

William  Strawbridge  McCreight, 

Lewisburg. 

Frederick  William  McFarlin, 

Ridgway. 

Oliver  Preston  Miller, 


Monte  Young  Shuster, 
Abbot  Walls  Smith, 
Homer  Burns  Smith, 
Morris  Cramer  Van  Gundy, 

John  Henry  Weidensaul, 


Lochiel. 
Renovo. 
Lewisburg. 
Middleburg. 

Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 


Rev.  H.  M.  Ash. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Bucher. 

No.  11,  East  Hall. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Kerstetter. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Kerstetter. 

Mr.  J.  S.  McCreight. 

No.  19,  East  Hall. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Miller. 

No.  9,  East  Hall. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Smith. 
No.  26,  East  Wing. 
Mr.  C.  Van  Gundy. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Weidensaul. 
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THE  SECOND  FORM. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Maineard  Lesher  Baker, 
Thomas  Reese  Bower, 
Henry  Leonard  Craig, 
Andrew  Nebinger  Evans, 
Bertrand  Hiller  Giffin, 
Albert  Hutchinson, 
Ralph  Samuel  Koser, 
Charles  Frederick  Kulp, 
Edward  David  Mitchell, 
Paul  Nogel  Reish, 
Walter  Elmer  Ruch, 
John  Sherman, 
John  Luther  Sieber, 
Harry  Ruhl  Thornton, 


Cowan. 

Lewisburg. 

Philadelphia. 

Montandon. 

James  town^  N.  J-. 

Holmes. 

Williamsport. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Vicksburg. 

Northumberland. 

Philadelphia . 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 


No.  7,  Main  Hall. 

F.  E.  Bower,  Esq. 

No.  n,  Main  Hall. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Snyder. 

No.  30,  West  Wing. 

No.  12,  East  Hall. 

No.  13,  East  Hall. 

No.  20,  West  Wing. 

No.  11,  Main  Hall. 

No.  19,  East  Hall. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Ruch. 

No.  6,  Main  Hall. 

Rev.  L.  L.  Sieber. 

T.  C.  Thornton,  M.  D. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


NAME. 


residence. 


ROOM. 


George  Oliver  Barclay, 


George  Dyson  Bowers, 


Milton. 


Chester. 


No.  24,  East  Wing. 
No.  12,  East  Hall, 
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Winfield. 
ML  Carmel. 
Philadelphia. 
Moreland. 
Lewisburg. 


William  Christian  Burns, 

Reese  Alonzo  Davis, 

Piersol  N.  Desch, 

Andrew  Madison  Forrester, 

Robert  Hood, 

David  Kleckner  Kelly, 

Cowan. 

David  Hammond  Kelly  Kleckner, 

Cowan. 
Charles  Willard  Kramer, 

Winfield. 
Crissie  Livingston  McQuistion, 

Butler. 
Martin  Luther  Ross, 

Mifflinburg. 
Benjamin  Franklin  Sampsell, 

Northumberland, 
Harry  W.  Greene  Savidge, 

Sunbury. 
Henry  Frost  Scatchard, 

Norristown. 
Charles  Silliman, 

Mahanoy  City. 
Edwin  Wilkes, 

Upper  Lehigh. 


Mr.  Samuel  Burns. 

No.  ii,  East  Hall. 

No.  17,  West  Wing. 

No.  5,  Main  Hall. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hood. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Kelly. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Kleckner. 
Mr.  Elias  Kramer. 

No.  15,  East  Hall. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Ross. 

No.  25,  West  Wing. 

Hon.  C.  R.  Savidge. 

No.  23,  East  Hall. 

No.  17,  East  Hall. 

No.  6,  Main  Hall. 
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SUMMARY. 


The  Fourth  Form,  Classical 7 

Scientific 5    12 

The  Third  Form,  Classical 19 

Scientific 13    32 

The  Second  Form 14 

Unclassified 17 

Total  in  Academy 75 

In  other  Departments 278 

Total  in  all  Departments 353 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


The  Academy  is  designed  to  fit  pupils  for  College,  for  Teaching  or  for 
Business.     It  affords  two  Courses  of  Study. 

I.  The  Classical  Preparatory  Course  extends  through  four  years  and 
is  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  College.  The  study  of 
Latin  begins  with  the  Second  Form  and  continues  for  three  years.  The  study 
of  Greek  begins  with  the  Third  Form  and  continues  for  two  years.  Notwith- 
standing the  time  given  to  these  important  branches  of  study,  fully  one-half  of 
the  time  of  the  entire  course  is  devoted  to  English,  Historical,  Mathematical 
and  Scientific  subjects. 

II.  The  Scientific  Preparatory  Course  extends  through  four  years 
and  furnishes  adequate  preparation  for  either  division  of  the  Philosophical  Course 
in  College.  The  First  and  Second  Forms  of  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific 
Courses  are  identical.  In  the  Third  and  Fourth  Forms,  the  student  preparing 
for  the  Latin  Division  substitutes  Historical  and  Scientific  subjects  for  the  Greek 
of  the  Classical  Course  ;  while  the  student  preparing  for  the  Greek  Division 
substitutes  the  Greek  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Forms  for  the  Latin  and  includes 

-the  Historical  and  Scientific  subjects. 

Students  may  enter  that  Form  which  they  are  prepared  to  pursue  with 
profit. 

Students  who  are  able  to  accomplish  more  work  in  the  allotted  time  than 
is  required  by  the  Classical  Course,  are  encouraged  to  add  the  special  studies 
of  the  Scientific  Course.  They  may  also  pursue  extra  honor  work  in  the 
Classics  by  reading,  under  an  instructor's  direction,  Caesar's  Civil  War,  Cicero's 
Letters,  or  Sallust,  and  Books  IV,  V,  VI  of  the  Iliad,  or  the  Hellenica. 

Students  who  are  preparing  for  the  English  Scientific  Course  in  College 
can  elect  the  necessary  studies  from  the  regular  Curricula  of  the  Academy. 

Students  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  College,  but  who  desire  a  compre- 
hensive academic  training,  will  find  the  Scientific  Preparatory  Course,  with 
Latin,  well  adapted  to  prepare  them  for  teaching  or  for  business. 

Transient  students  may  elect  such  studies  as  they  are  qualified  to  pur- 
sue from  the  studies  in  actual  progress  in  any  given  term. 
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CURRICULA. 


I.     CLASSICAL  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 


First  Form. 

I.  Term — Arithmetic, 

English  Grammar, 

History  of  the  United  States, 

II.  Term — Arithmetic, 

English  Grammar, 
General  History, 

III.  Term— Arithmetic, 

English  Grammar, 
General  History, 

Second  form. 

I.  Term— Higher  Arithmetic, 
Latin — Lessons, 

Grammar, 
Rhetoric, 

II.  Term — Book-Keeping, 
Latin — Lessons, 

Grammar, 
History  of  Greece, 

III.  Term — Physical  Geography, 

Caesar's  Commentaries, 
History  of  Rome, 
Elementary  Botany, 

THIRD    FORM. 

I.  Term— Natural  Philosophy, 

Caesar's  Commentaries, 
Greek — Lessons, 
Grammar, 

II.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEneid, 
Greek— Lessons, 
Grammar, 


Wentworth, 

Outlines  and  Exercises, 

Barnes. 

Wentworth, 

Outlines  and  Exercises, 

Barnes. 

Wentworth, 
Whitney's  Essentials, 
Barnes. 


Olney's  Science, 

Tetlow, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Hill's  Elements. 

Bryant, 

Tetlow, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Myers. 

Appleton, 

Harper  and  Tolman, 

Myers, 

Gray. 


Sharpless  and  Philips, 
Harper  and  Tolman, 
White, 
Goodwin. 

Sheldon, 

Harper  and  Miller, 

White, 

Goodwin. 
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III.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  ^Eneid, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 

Fourth  form. 

I.  Term — Algebra,  Quadratics, 

Latin — Vergil's  yEneid, 

Prosody, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 

II.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 

Latin — Cicero's  Orations, 

Prose  Composition, 
Homer's  Iliad, 

III.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 
Cicero's  Orations, 
Greek — Homer's  Iliad, 

Prose  Composition, 


Sheldon, 

Harper  and  Miller, 

Kelsey. 

Sheldon, 

Harper  and  Miller, 
Harper'and  Miller, 
Kelsey. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Daniell, 

Seymour. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Seymour, 

Woodruff. 


II.     SCIENTIFIC  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 


first  form. 

I.  Term — Arithmetic, 

English  Grammar, 

History  of  the  United  States, 

II.  Term— Arithmetic, 

English  Grammar, 
General  History, 

III.  Term — Arithmetic, 

English  Grammar, 
General  History, 

Second  Form. 

I.  Term — Higher  Arithmetic, 
Latin — Lessons, 

Grammar, 
Rhetoric, 

II.  Term — Book-Keeping, 

Latin — Lessons, 

Grammar, 
History  of  Greece, 

III.  Term — Physical  Geography, 

Caesar's  Commentaries, 
History  of  Rome, 
Elementary  Botany, 


Wentworth, 

Outlines  and  Exercises, 

Barnes. 

Wentworth, 
Whitney's  Essentials, 
Barnes. 

Wentworth, 

Outlines  and  Exercises, 

Barnes. 


Olney's  Science, 

Tetlow, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Hill's  Elements. 

Bryant, 

Tetlow, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Myers. 

Appleton, 

Harper  and  Tolman, 

Myers, 

Gray. 
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THIRD  FORM. 

I.  Term — Natural  Philosophy, 

Caesar's  Commentaries, 
History  of  England, 

II.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  ^Eneid, 
Astronomy, 

III.  Term— Algebra, 

Vergil's  yEneid, 
Civil  Government, 

FOURTH   FORM. 

I.  Term— Algebra,  Quadratics, 

Latin — Vergil's  ^Eneid, 

Prosody, 
Physiology, 

II.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 

Latin — Cicero's  Orations, 

Prose  Composition, 
English  Literature, 

III.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 
Cicero's  Orations, 
Geology, 


Sharpless  and  Philips, 
Harper  and  Tolman, 
Guest. 

Sheldon, 

Harper  and  Miller, 

Sharpless  and  Philips, 

Sheldon's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Cocker. 


Sheldon, 

Harper  and  Miller, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Walker. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Daniell, 

Pancoast. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Le  Conte. 


■7m: 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  Preparatory  Curriculum  naturally  falls  into  six  principal  lines  of  study, 
viz. :  English,  Latin,  Greek,  History,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Science.  These 
combine,  in  due  proportion,  the  cultural,  the  disciplinary  and  the  practical 
elements  of  intermediate  education.  The  two  great  divisions  of  modern  study, 
the  Classical  and  the  Scientific,  are  accorded  adequate  and  appropriate  prepara- 
tion. The  subjects,  facilities  and  methods  of  the  various  departments  are 
explained  below. 


I.     THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

A  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles  of  English  Grammar  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  student's  progress  in  the  subsequent  language  studies.  The  continu- 
ous application  of  this  knowledge  in  Composition,  and  the  constant  comparison 
with  the  forms  and  idioms  of  the  Ancient  Languages,  prepare  the  way  for  the 
study  of  elementary  Rhetoric,  and  the  appreciative  reading  of  English  and 
American  Literature.  The  aim  is  the  clear,  elegant  and  forcible  use  of  the 
mother  tongue  as  the  chief  instrument  of  expression. 


II.     THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

The  Inductive  Method  is  used  in  the  elementary  instruction.  The  student 
investigates  the  formation  of  the  language.  The  abstract  rules  of  Syntax  are 
learned  from  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  sentences.  Careful  drill  is  given  in 
the  declensions  and  conjugations,  the  use  of  the  moods  and  the  sequence  of 
tenses,  in  the  ready  reading  of  the  Latin  text,  in  sight  reading  and  in  accurate 
translation  into  idiomatic  English.  Attention  is  given  to  the  imporant  per- 
sonal, historical  and  political  elements  in  the  writings  of  Caesar  and  Cicero.  In 
Vergil,  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  poetry,  legend,  religion,  philosophy 
and  art  of  Rome.  He  is  taught  to  investigate  the  allegorical,  archaeological 
and  mythical  allusions  of  the  JEneid,  and  to  appreciate  it  as  the  mirror  of  the 
life  of  the  Empire.  Latin  prosody  is  taught  first  from  the  text,  and  then  from 
the  grammar. 


III.     THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

The  first  half  year  of  the  Third  Form  is  spent  in  acquiring  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  forms  and  inflections  to  commence  the  study  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
During  the  last  half  year,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  inflection  and  syntax 
of  nouns,  pronouns  and  adjectives.  The  reading  of  Xenophon  is  continued  in 
the  first  term  of  the  Fourth  Year,  and  the  forms  and  syntax  of  verbs  made  a 
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special  study.  Homer  is  then  read  for  one  term  and  a  half,  and  the  difference 
between  Homeric  and  Attic  forms  is  noted.  During  the  last  half  term  Xeno- 
phon  is  reviewed,  that  the  student  may  refresh  his  knowledge  of  Attic  Greek, 
and  may  not  find  the  transition  to  College  needlessly  difficult.  Almost  daily 
drill  is  given  in  turning  into  Greek,  sentences  based  on  the  text  of  Xenophon. 


IV.     HISTORY. 

The  course  in  History  includes  a  survey  of  the  History  of  the  United  States, 
England,  Greece  and  Rome.  The  aim  is  not  so  much  to  fill  the  student's  mind 
with  a  collection  of  dates,  events  and  personages,  as  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
life,  the  genius,  the  institutions  and  the  achievements  of  the  respective  peoples, 
and  their  part  in  the  wider  history  of  humanity.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
cultivate  the  historical  imagination ;  to  compare  race  characteristics,  arts  and 
religions  ;  and  to  appreciate  the  noble  ideals,  the  heroic  struggles  and  sacrifices, 
that  have  imparted  imperishable  worth  to  human  institutions. 

Civil  Government  is  taught  as  a  preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship. 
The  origin  and  growth  of  our  institutions,  the  functions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  National,  State  and  local  governments  ;  the  political  history  of  the 
people  ;  the  interpretation  and  construction  of  the  Constitution,  are  clearly  pre- 
sented and  discussed. 


V.     MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. — To  students  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  business,  a 
course  is  given  in  practical  business  Arithmetic,  involving  all  the  ordinary 
problems  and  practices  in  the  business  world.  To  those  who  are  preparing  for 
College  or  for  teaching,  instruction  is  given  in  the  theory  and  science  of  Arith- 
metic. Pupils  are  expected  to  master  the  principles  and  then  to  formulate  their 
own  rules. 

Algebra. — The  course  extends  through  one  period  daily  for  one  year,  and 
includes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles,  Factoring, 
Divisors  and  Multiples,  Fractions,  Equations,  Involution,  Evolution,  Theory 
of  Exponents,  Radicals  and  Quadratic  Equations.  Daily  blackboard  work 
serves  to  apply  the  principles  taught.  The  student  is  required  both  to  know 
the  methods  of  the  solution  of  problems  and  also  to  explain  the  operation  to 
the  class. 

Plane  Geometry. — The  instruction  consists  of  daily  recitations  for  two 
terms  on  the  Theorems  and  Problems  given  in  the  text-book,  with  original  de- 
monstration of  the  same  Propositions  by  the  students,  from  hints  and  figures 
given  in  the  class-room.  Besides  this,  considerable  attention  is  given  to  the 
solution  of  original  Propositions,  and  the  application  of  principles  thus  learned 
to  the  solution  of  numerical  problems. 

Book-Keeping. — A  practical  introduction  to  the  science  of  accounts  is 
secured  in  the  term  devoted  to  mastering  the  principles  of  Double  Entry  Book- 
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Keeping.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  business  forms,  to  the  usages  of  Banks, 
and  to  the  elements  of  Commercial  Law.  The  subject  may  be  pursued  in  its 
more  extended  and  intricate  applications  by  a  second  term's  work,  open  to 
properly  qualified  students. 


VI.     SCIENCE. 

Physical  Geography  lays  a  broad  foundation  for  subsequent  work  in  all 
sciences.  It  surveys  the  earth's  physiography,  climate,  atmosphere,  fauna, 
flora,  ocean  tides  and  currents,  and  geological  agencies.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  physical  features  of  the  United  States.  The  text  is  illuminated  by 
drawings,  photographs,  colored  and  relief  maps,  and  specimens  from  the 
Museum. 

Botany  is  taught  by  text-book,  field  exercise,  plant  analysis  and  weekly 
lectures.  A  brief  outline  is  first  obtained  of  plant  structure,  physiology,  growth, 
and  reproduction.  The  subject  is  then  reviewed  by  daily  drill  in  analyzing, 
recording,  classifying,  and  preserving  specimens.  The  recorded  analysis  of 
fifty  plants  is  required.  Lectures  explaining  special  forms  of  vegetable  growth, 
the  flora  of  this  country,  the  cultivation,  uses,  and  history  of  plants  complete 
the  work. 

Physiology, — Every  effort  is  made  to  impart  clear  ideas  of  the  structure, 
parts  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
chemistry  of  foods,  the  laws  of  health,  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 
Suggestions  are  constantly  made  as  to  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  the  care  of 
the  sick,  disinfection  and  sanitation,  and  accidents  and  emergencies.  Charts, 
manikin  and  preparations  are  used  in  class. 

Natural  Philosophy. — The  student  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  ele- 
ments of  mechanics  and  physics.  The  apparatus  of  the  College  laboratory  is 
available  for  use.  The  historical  beginnings  of  each  subject,  and  subsequent 
development,  are  sketched  in  brief  lectures.  No  pains  are  spared  to  familiarize 
the  pupil  with  the  laws  of  these  sciences,  by  instruction,  experiment,  review,  and 
repeated  examination.  The  truth  of  principles  is  proved,  except  where  the 
demonstration  involves  the  mathematics  of  the  higher  course  in  College. 

Astronomy. — Descriptive  Astronomy  discusses  the  earth's  relation  to  the 
solar  system,  the  masses,  motions  and  orbits  of  each  member  of  it ;  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  at  least  five  motions  of  the  earth  ;  general  boundaries  of 
the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac  and  Northern  heavens  ;  the  accepted  theories 
of  comets,  meteors  and  nebulae.  Charts,  star  maps,  globes,  and  other  apparatus 
are  used,  and  the  student  is  afforded  privileges  of  observation  in  the  College 
Observatory. 

Geology. — The  student  here  masters  the  elements  of  lithological,  struct- 
ural, dynamic,  and  historical  Geology.  Specimens  of  various  rocks  and  min- 
erals are  handled  in  class  ;  their  composition,  characteristics  and  place  in  nature 
are  explained ;  the  structure  of  the  earth  in  its  present  form  is  studied  ;  the 
history  of  its  evolution,  the  age  and  characteristics  of  its  strata,  the  chief  geolog- 
ical features  of  each  continent,  and  the  forces  at  work,  and  that  have  worked 
to  produce  change  are  considered. 
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VII.     ORATORY. 

Class  Exercises. — Members  of  the  Fourth  Form  prepare  and  deliver  two 
original  orations  each  term.  All  other  students  have  regular  exercises  in  Com- 
position and  Declamation  throughout  the  year.  These  exercises  are  held  in 
Bucknell  Hall  on  Saturday  mornings,  before  the  assembled  faculties  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Institute  and  the  Academy.  Visitors  are  cordially  welcomed  to 
these  exercises. 

In  addition  to  the  private  rehearsals  for  the  work  above  indicated,  all 
students  receive  weekly  instruction  in  Elocution.  The  course  includes  careful 
drill  in  the  Elementary  Sounds,  in  Articulation,  and  in  Expression  ;  Analytical 
Reading,  including  the  Bible  and  Hymns,  and  the  study  of  Shakespeare. 


VIII.     SPECIAL  BRANCHES. 

Bible  Study. — The  study  of  the  Bible  is  pursued  as  a  regular  weekly  recita- 
tion throughout  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Forms,  in  both  courses  of  study. 
The  Second  Form  have  recitations  covering  the  sacred  narrative  from  Genesis 
to  Judges ;  the  recitations  of  the  Third  Form  complete  the  Old  Testament ; 
those  of  the  Fourth  Form  complete  the  New  Testament. 

Literature  Study. — The  reading  and  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  English 
and  American  Literature  is  maintained  in  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Forms 
by  weekly  conferences. 

The  Study  of  Music  may  be  pursued  by  Academic  students  under  the  in- 
struction of  Professor  E.  Aviragnet  and  his  Assistants,  of  the  School  of  Music. 

Drawing. — All  students  of  the  Academy  may  receive  throughout  the  year 
weekly  lessons  in  Free-hand  Drawing.  Special  individual  instruction  in  Draw- 
ing is  afforded  at  twenty-four  dollars  per  annum. 


IX.     HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  Tustin  Gymnasium  affords  opportunity  for  physical  exercise  in  the' 
winter  and  during  inclement  weather  at  other  seasons.  The  Directors  of  the 
Gymnasium  give  regular  class  exercises  to  the  students  of  the  Academy.  Attend- 
ance upon  physical  training  in  the  Gymnasium  is  obligatory  during  the  Winter 
Term. 

The  Athletic  Association  of  the  Academy  has  been  formed  to  encour- 
age and  regulate  athletic  sports.  The  Association  is  allowed  to  arrange  match 
games  with  other  similar  bodies  by  first  securing  the  consent  of  the  Principal. 


PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS. 


Third  Form. 

The  Public  Exhibition  of  the  Third  Form  in  Declamation  will  take  place 
on  Saturday  evening,  April  29,  1894,  in  Commencement  Hall. 

FOURTH    FORM. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Academy  will  be  the  Public  Exhibition  of  the 
Fourth  Form  in  Oratory,  on  Tuesday  morning,  June  19,  1894. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


ADVANTAGES. 


To  the  student  seeking  preparation  for  College,  the  Academy  offers  unusual 
inducements.  Its  proximity  to  the  College  secures  to  him  an  atmosphere  of 
study,  acquaintance  with  the  guides  and  companions  of  his  future  course,  and 
the  benefit  of  numerous  literary  exercises  to  be  found  only  in  College  towns. 
He  has  access  to  the  College  Library  and  Reading-Room.  The  Academy  is 
designed  to  fit  its  pupils  thoroughly  for  College,  for  Business  or  for  Teaching. 
It  aims  to  lay  broad  and  solid  foundations  for  all  subsequent  scholarly  culture, 
and  for  the  successful  conduct  of  every-day  affairs. 


GOVERNMENT. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  regard  self-government  as  the  only  true  govern- 
ment. It  will  be  the  constant  endeavor  to  secure  uprightness  of  character,  gen- 
tlemanly deportment,  and  diligenttapplication  to  work,  by  kind  treatment,  and 
high  standards  in  conduct  and  study.  The  Academy  cannot  knowingly  accept 
or  retain  incorrigibles. 

I.  ADMINISTRATION. 

i.  The  general  control  of  the  Academy  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the 
University. 

2.  The  government  of  the  Academy,  subject  to  such  control,  rests  with  the 
Principal  of  the  Academy. 

3.  The  government  of  each  Hall  is  vested  in  the  Instructor  in  charge,  who 
resides  in  the  Hall  and  enforces  regulations  for  the  Hours  of  Study,  Academy 
Property,  Hygienic  Precautions  and  General  Deportment,  and  such  other  pru- 
dential regulations  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  joint  concurrence  of  the  President 
of  the  University  and  the  Principal  of  the  Academy. 

4.  Each  Instructor  will  have  charge  of  his  class  with  reference  to  attendance 
upon  recitations.  In  case  any  student  is  absent  twice  in  any  one  term,  without 
good  excuse,  from  recitations,  or  from  his  room  in  the  evening  after  the  hour  of 
seven,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  of  the  Academy  to  give  information 
of  the  fact  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil  so  offending. 

II.  VIOLATION  OF  RULES. 

1.  Any  officer  of  the  Institution  becoming  cognizant  of  violation  of  regu- 
lations by  any  pupil  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Principal  of  the  Academy, 
who  shall  make  a  record  of  the  fact  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose.  Any 
second  violation  by  the  same  pupil  shall  also  be  reported  to  the  President  of 
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the  University  ;  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  of  the  University,  and 
the  Principal  of  the  Academy,  the  offence  be  of  sufficient  gravity,  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  offending  pupil  shall  be  notified. 

2.  Violations  of  these  and  other  prudential  regulations  shall  be  punished 
by  private  reprimand,  or  by  reprimand  in  the  presence  of  the  students  of  the 
Academy  by  the  Principal,  or  by  reprimand  before  the  University  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  by  suspension,  or  by  expulsion,  according  to  the  gravity  or  repetition 
of  the  offence. 


BUILDINGS  AND  ROOMS. 

The  Academy  Buildings  are  described  in  detail  under  the  "  University 
Property,"  in  the  introductory  pages  of  this  Catalogue. 

The  Main  Building  contains,  besides  its  accommodations  for  other 
school  and  boarding  purposes,  furnished  rooms  for  twenty  students.  These 
rooms  are  designed  to  accommodate  two  students  each,  and  are  twenty  feet  by 
twelve  feet,  by  fourteen  feet  high.  They  are  sub-divided  into  a  study  room 
twelve  feet  by  ten  feet,  and  a  dormitory  nine  feet  square.  The  dormitory  contains 
a  double  bed  with  woven  wire  mattress.  Both  rooms  are  provided  with  all 
necessary  furniture. 

The  New  J$ast  Mall  contains  combined  study  and  sleeping  rooms,  each 
designed  for  two  students.  These  rooms  are  fifteen  feet  by  twelve  feet,  with 
high  ceilings  ;  and  contain  two  commodious  closets  and  two  single  wire-mat- 
tress beds,  with  all  necessary  furniture. 


UNFURNISHED  ROOMS. 

The  Academy  has  a  number  of  unfurnished  rooms  for  the  accommodation 
of  students  of  mature  years  and  of  limited  means.  No  attention  by  servants  is 
given  to  these  rooms,  nor  are  lights  supplied  Two  students  occupy  a  study 
room  in  common.  The  dormitories  are  provided  with  a  double  spring  bed- 
stead. All  other  furnishing  is  to  be  done  by  the  occupants.  While  second- 
hand articles  of  furniture  may  be  obtained  here,  it  will  be  to  the  student's  ad- 
vantage to  bring  from  home  bedding  and  carpets.  The  dimensions  of  the 
study  rooms  are  ten  feet  by  twelve  feet ;  of  the  dormitory,  nine  feet  by  nine 
feet. 


ARTICLES  REQUIRED. 

Each  student  should  be  provided  with  an  umbrella,  overshoes,  table  nap- 
kins, towels,  soap,  and  such  things  usually  required  for  personal  comfort.  All 
articles  for  the  laundry  should  be  marked  with  the  owner's  name. 


BOARDING. 

All  students  from  a  distance  will  occupy  rooms  and  will  board  in  the  Acad- 
emy, except  for  reasons  jointly  satisfactory  to  the  President  of  the  University 
and  the  Principal  of  the  Academy. 
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The  Principal  and  his  family,  the  Instructors  and  the  Matron,  live  in  the 
building,  take  their  meals  with  the  boarders,  and  strive  in  all  possible  ways  to 
secure  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  students.  The  Instructors  occupy 
rooms  adjacent  to  the  students'  apartments.  The  appointments  of  the  Dining 
Room,  the  character  of  the  table  supplies,  the  household  service  in  general,  are 
designed  to  furnish  the  comforts  of  a  first-class  boarding  house.  So  far  as  may 
be  warranted  by  the  gentlemanly  deportment  of  the  students,  there  will  be  ab- 
sent from  the  home-life  of  the  school  all  needless  uniformity  and  irksome 
limitations,  which  disregard  the  reasonable  individual  preferences  of  pupils. 

The  Academy  gives  to  furnished  rooms  daily  and  complete  attention,  pro- 
vides and  washes  all  bedding  and  bed  clothing,  and  supplies  and  cares  for  all 
lights. 

Engagements  for  board  and  rooms  are  expected  to  continue  without  change 
to  the  end  of  the  school  year  for  which  they  are  made. 


HOURS. 


APPLIANCES. 

The  Academy  is  in  possession  of  excellent  apparatus  for  instruction.  A 
select  Reference  Library,  containing  an  Encyclopedia,  Lexicons,  Dictionaries, 
Atlases,  and  various  other  helps,  is  accessible  to  students  at  all  hours.  The 
Classical  Recitation  Room  is  provided  with  Kiepert's  Wall  Maps  of  Ancient 
Geography,  and  with  Reinhard's  Album  of  Classical  Antiquities,  mounted. 
Metric  apparatus,  Maps  and  Globes  render  assistance  in  other  directions. 

The  Physical  apparatus  of  the  College  also  is  accessible  to  the  class  in 
Natural  Philosophy  for  purposes  of  experiment  and  illustration. 

The  books  of  the  College  Library  are  available  for  all  students. 


The  time  devoted  to  study  and  recreation  amounts  to  nine  hours  everj 
week-day,  except  Saturday,  when  it  is  only  one  hour.     This  time  should  be 
sacred  to  its  purpose.     Parents  of  day  pupils  are  requested  to  cooperate  with 
the  school  in  securing  attention  to  evening  study  hours,  and  to  avoid  furnish- 
ing excuses  or  granting  occasions  for  absence. 

Students  from  a  distance  should  be  in  Lewisburg  on  the  day  preceding  the 
opening  of  each  term,  and  no  student  should  leave  until  the  term  shall  have 
closed.     Punctuality  in  attendance  is  essential  to  success  in  school  work. 

For  terms  and  vacations  see  the  Calendar  of  the  University. 


STANDING  AND  PROMOTIONS. 

The  weekly  averages  of  marks  for  recitations  are  recorded,  and  also  failures 
in  conduct  and  attendance.  The  scale  for  such  markings  ranges  from  10,  or 
perfect,  to  o,  or  inexcusable  failure.     Unexcused  absences  count  as  zeros. 
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Monthly  and  Term  examinations  are  held  in  the  studies  thus  far  completed, 
and  quarterly  reports  of  the  average  in  scholarship,  attendance,  and  conduct  of 
each  student  are  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  by  the  Principal. 

No  student  is  promoted  to  the  next  higher  class  whose  average  in  any  study 
is  less  than  7.  A  review  of  the  study  and  a  satisfactory  examination  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  advanced  standing  desired. 

Students  who  complete  the  Preparatory  Courses  of  Study  are  admitted  to 
standing  in  corresponding  divisions  of  the  Freshman  Class  in  the  College,  upon 
the  Principal's  certificate,  without  separate  examination. 

All  students  who  complete  in  a  satisfactory  manner  either  the  Classical  or 
the  Scientific  Course  of  Study,  and  who  have  sustained  irreproachable  characters 
during  their  school  residence,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  setting  forth  their 
proficiency  in  the  branches  studied. 

Students  attaining  an  average  standing  of  9  are  encouraged  to  devote  spare 
time  to  work  additional  to  the  Regular  Courses  of  Study. 


PRIZES. 


the  Harry  s.  hopper  Prize. 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Hopper,  of  Philadelphia,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
offers  an  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars  for  excellence  in  Composition. 
This  prize  for  1893  was  awarded  to  Vincent  Barrett  Fisk. 

The  Rev.  D.  P.  leas  Prize. 

Rev.  David  P.  Leas,  of  Philadelphia,  Treasurer  of  Bucknell  University, 
offers  an  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars  to  that  member  of  the  Third  Form  who 
shall  excel  in  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Third  Form  in  Declamation. 

This  prize  in  1893  was  awarded  to  Elwood  Herbert  Dutton. 

THE    PRINCIPAL  WILLIAM    E.    MARTIN    PRIZE. 

Principal  William  E.  Martin  offers  an  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars  to  that 
member  of  the  Fourth  Form  who  shall  pronounce  the  best  oration  at  the  Aca- 
demic Graduating  Exhibition. 

This  prize  for  1893  was  awarded  to  Vincent  Barrett  Fisk. 


LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

Hermenia ;  Adelphia.— These  are  voluntary  organizations  of  students 
for  mutual  improvement  in  Literary  and  Oratorical  exercises.  They  have  large 
and  convenient  halls  in  the  Academy  building,  where  they  hold  their  meetings 
on  Friday  evenings. 
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RELIGIOUS  SERVICES. 

The  duties  of  each  day  are  opened  with  devotional  exercises  in  Bucknell 
Hall,  at  which  all  students  are  required  to  be  present. 

Regular  attendance  upon  public  worship  at  some  Church  in  town  on  Sun- 
day morning  is  required  ;  also  upon  services  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  the 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges.  Attendance  upon  Sunday  schools  and  mid-week 
prayer-meetings,  while  voluntary,  is  strongly  urged  upon  students. 

The  Academic  students  maintain  a  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  which  holds  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  on  Tuesday  evenings. 


EXPENSES. 

Per  Annum. 

Tuition,  Board,  Furnished  Rooms,  Fuel,  Lights,  Care,  Washing 

and  Incidentals, $225  00 

Tuition,  Board,  Unfurnished  Rooms,  Fuel,  Washing  and  Inci- 
dentals,    -----------  jgo  00 

Tuition,  Fuel  and  Incidentals  to  Day  Pupils,         -  50  00 

All  charges  are  payable  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  in  advance,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  term,  or  by  the  15th  of  September,  January  and  April. 

No  student  is  entitled  to  his  place  in  his  class  until  he  has  made  settlement 
for  the  term  bills. 

If  a  student  occupy  a  study  by  himself,  the  charges  for  room-rent  and  pri- 
vate fuel  will  be  doubled. 

Free  scholarships  covering  tuition  are  provided  in  all  the  Departments  of 
the  University  for  the  children  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  actual  service. 

The  expenses  for  Music  and  Printing  for  Exhibitions  and  Anniversary 
occasions  are  paid  by  the  classes  for  which  such  expenses  are  incurred. 

Por  information  respecting  the  Academy,  address  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University,  John  H.  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  1,1,.  D.,  or  the 
Principal,  William  M.  Martin,  A.  M. 


■zm? 
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INSTRUCTORS  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 


JOHN  HOWARD  HARRIS,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d., 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY,  AND  INSTRUCTOR  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 

Mrs.  KATHERINE  B.  LARISON,  a.  m.,   Principal, 

AND  INSTRUCTOR  IN  LITERATURE. 

FRANCES  MARY  RUSH,  a.  m., 

ENGLISH   AND   MATHEMATICS. 

ELYSEE  AVIRAGNET,  a.  m.,  mus.  doc, 

VOCAL  AND   INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC   AND   THE   ROMANCE   LANGUAGES. 

CANDACE  WOOD, 

DRAWING  AND   PAINTING. 

HARRIET  CLARE  ARMITAGE, 

ENGLISH,    ELOCUTION   AND   GYMNASTICS. 

JULIET  AIKEN, 

INSTRUMENTAL   MUSIC. 

ELIZABETH  COLLINS  EDDELMAN,  b.  s., 

GERMAN. 

MARY  BUNNELL  MORGAN, 

VOCAL   MUSIC. 

ALBERT  BURNS  STEWART,  a.  m., 

MATHEMATICS. 

GEORGE  ELMER  FISHER,  ph.  b.? 

SCIENCE. 

LLEWELLYN  PHILLIPS,  a.  b., 

GREEK. 

EPHRAIM  M.  HEIM,  a.  b., 

LATIN. 
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WILLIAM  CHRISTIAN  GRETZINGER,  ph.  b., 

REGISTRAR   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

ELIAS  REYNOLDS, 

CARE   OF  INSTITUTE  GROUNDS  AND   BUILDINGS. 

MRS.  ELIAS  REYNOLDS, 

MATRON. 


DIRECTORY  OF  THE  ALUMN/C. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ALUMN£. 

President,  Miss  Annie  Evans. 

Vice-President,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Purdy. 

Recording  Secretary,  Miss  A.  E.  Van  Gundy. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Loomis,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Miller. 

Board  of  Managers. 

The  Officers  of  the  Association,  and  Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Larison  and 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Walls. 


OFFICERS  OFTHE   LEWISBURG  ALUMN/E  CLUB. 

President,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Bates. 

Vice-President,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bucher. 

Secretary,  Miss  Annie  Evans. 

Treasurer,  Miss  Florence  A.  Van  Dyke. 


OFFICERS  OFTHE   PHILADELPHIA  ALUMN/E   CLUB. 

President,  Mrs.  O.  W.  Spratt. 

Vice-President,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Tustin. 

Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Jessie  Jones. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  S.  A.  Reed,  2025  Brandywine  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Wakelin. 


The  Principal  of  the  Institute  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if  any  graduate  who  changes  her  resi- 
dence will  give  notice  of  her  new  address.  She  will  also  be  grateful  for  any  information  that 
will  assist  in  making  or  keeping  the  directory  of  the  graduates  complete,  or  serve  for  future 
editions  of  the  triennial  catalogue. 
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STUDENTS. 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS, 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


Mary  Emma  Butler, 
Hattie  Laura  Walter, 


Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 


room. 


Mr.  John  W.  Butler. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Walter. 


THE  SENIOR  YEAR 


NAME. 


residence. 


ROOM. 


Elizabeth  Tower  Bates, 
Mary  Bell, 

Mabelle  Clare  Callender, 
Vida  Smith  Davenport, 

Eva  Catherine  Davison, 
Nora  May  Greene, 

Ida  Gertrude  Greene, 

Cora  May  Johnson, 

Harriet  Irene  Lewis, 


Lewisburg. 

Sabbath  Rest. 

Olyphant. 

Pittston. 
Onion  Corner. 

Saliillo. 

Saltillo. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 


Hon.  S.  D.  Bates. 
Institute. 

Institute. 

Institute. 

Institute. 
Institute. 

Institute. 

Prof.  B.  R.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Lewis. 
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Alice  June  Lillibridge, 
Alice  Gertrude  Probasco, 
Ella  May  Reese, 
Anna  Gertrude  Sieber, 
Emma  Viola  Starick, 
Lulu  Blanche  Swengel, 
Mabel  Wolfe  Thomas, 
Elizabeth  Blanche  Vastine, 
Mabel  Edna  Wittenmyer, 


Olyphant. 
Bridgeton,  A.  J. 
Fair  View  Village. 
Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 
Riverside. 


Middleburg. 


THE  FOURTH  YEAR. 


Institute. 

Institute. 

Institute. 

Rev.  L.  L.  Sieber. 

Mrs.  B.  Gibson. 

Mr.  E.  Swengel. 

Mr.;W.  P.  Thomas. 

Institute. 

Institute. 


name. 


residence. 


room. 


Frances  Moore  Baker, 
Mary  Howard  Baker, 
Bessie  Estelle  Brubaker, 
Mary  Evans  Chambers, 
Jennie  Araminta  Davis, 
Irene  Carrie  Ellis, 
Laura  Fague, 
Emma  Beulah  Hayes, 
Stella  Rebecca  Houghton, 
Mary  Matlack, 


Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Mifflinburg. 

West  Chester. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Shore. 

Hughesville. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 


J.  T.  Baker,  Esq. 

J.  T.  Baker,  Esq 

Institute. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Dutton. 

Institute. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Merriman. 

Institute. 

Hon.  Alfred  Hayes. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Houghton. 

Mrs.  Emma  J.  Matlack. 
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Margaret  IsabelleINorton, 
Anna  May  Rodgers, 
Clarissa  Fisher  Russell, 
Edith  Elizabeth  Schaffer, 
Flora  Ann  Sigel, 
Grace  Slifer, 
Mary  Alice  Thornton, 
Emily  Louise  Williams, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Wilson, 


Lewisburg. 

Allentown. 

Lewisburg. 

Derry  Church. 

Watsontown. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Peckville. 

Lewisburg. 


Mr.  Thomas  G.  Norton. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Dutton. 

Mr.  T.  Frank  Russell. 

Institute. 

Institute. 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Slifer. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Thornton. 

Mr.  John  Sprague. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilson. 


THE  THIRD  YEAR. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Laura  Louisa  Allen, 

Belle  Bartol, 

Miriam  Adlum  Bucher, 

Fannie  Margaret  Case, 

Esther  McKinstry  Greene, 

Augusta  Josephine  Hanna, 

Eleanor  Georgeanna  Laury, 

Sarah  Lillibridge, 

Mary  Elizabeth  Moorhead 


Coudersport. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Saltillo. 

Lock  Haven. 

Weissport. 

Olyphant. 

Lewisburg. 


Mrs.  C.  V.  Slifer. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Bartol. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Bucher. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Case. 

Institute. 

Institute. 

Institute. 

Institute. 

Rev.  I.  N.  Moorhead. 
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Rachel  Jane  Noll, 
Elizabeth  Josephine  Noyes, 
Eleanor  Shamp, 
Susan  Rodenbaugh  Slifer, 
Alice  Snowden, 
Florence  Virginia  Stoner, 
Bertha  Celestine  Watkins, 
Mary  Olive  Williamson, 


Lewisburg. 

Westport. 

Lewisburg. 

Winfield. 

Hughesville. 

Sunbury. 

Lewisburg. 

Salladasburg. 


Institute, 

Institute. 

Mr.  J.  W.  C.  Shamp. 

Mr.  Geo.  M.  Slifer. 

Institute. 

Institute. 
Rev.  W.  G.  Watkins. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pross. 


THE  SECOND   YEAR. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Henrietta  Allen, 
Louise  Henrietta  Atha, 
Mabel  Effie  Batten, 
Sarah  Martha  Black, 
Ruth  Nora  Davis, 
Anna  Curzon  Judd, 
Mary  Anna  Kline, 
Emma  Elizabeth  Kunkle, 
Emma  Madden, 
Eliza  Johnston  Martin, 


Allenwood. 
Newark^  N.  J. 
Auburn,  N.  J. 


Lewisburg. 


Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Winfield. 

Newberry. 

Saltillo. 

Lewisburg. 


Mr.  H.  P.  Allen. 

Institute. 

Institute. 

Mrs.  Annie  M.  Black. 

Rev.  L.  C.  Davis. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Judd. 

Mr.  George  M.  Kline. 

Prof.  W.  G.  Owens. 

Institute. 

Prin.  W.  E.  Martin. 
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Frances  White  McFaddin, 
Anna  Rubetta  Moqrhead, 
Minnie  Catherine  Morris, 
Emma  Diruf  Seiler, 
Edna  Schuyler  Shires, 
Jennie  Adelphine  Simpson, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Strickland, 
Mabel  Wells, 
Mabelle  Ada  Williams, 
Florence  Elizabeth  Winter, 


Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Lewisburg. 

Philadelphia. 

Lewisburg. 

Limestoneville. 

Clifford. 

Winfield. 

Wilcox. 

Ridgway. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  T.  G.  Evans. 

Rev.  I.  N.  Moorhead. 

Institute. 

Mrs.  Carl  Seiler. 

Institute. 

Institute. 

Mr.  James  H.  Strickland. 

Institute. 

Institute. 

Institute. 


THE   FIRST  YEAR. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


Hattie  Vernand  Hamilton, 
Edith  Agnes  Hartley, 
Sarah  Ethel  Judd, 


Ridgway. 
Guelph,  Ont. 
Lewisburg. 


ROOM. 


Institute. 

Rev.  Wm.  Hartley. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Judd. 


PURSUING  SELECT  STUDIES. 


NAME. 


Lily  Ashby  Dungan, 
Gertrude  Jones, 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Philadelphia. 
Lewisburg. 


Institute. 
Mr.  Wm.  Jones. 
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Mary  Larison, 
Anna  Florence  McCloskey, 
Birdie  Frances  McHenry, 
Alice  Lyon  Mench, 
Mary  Neta  Mover, 
Margaret  Olivia  Ross, 
Harriet  Seeley  Sayre, 
Effie  May  Shaeffer, 

Caroline  Fonda  Slocum, 

Milton. 
Elizabeth  Wilhelmina  Spettigue, 

Wilcox. 
Nellie  Grace  Suiter, 

Lock  Haven. 
Minnie  Visick, 

Strong. 
Mary  Voris, 

Lewisburg. 
Elizabeth  Cook  Walker, 

Elkland. 


Ringoes,  N.  J. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Exchange. 

Mifflinburg. 

Shickshinny. 

Mifflinburg. 

Williamsport. 

Fleetwood. 


Institute. 

Institute. 

Institute. 

Institute. 

Institute. 
Rev.  M.  L.  Ross. 

Institute. 

Institute. 
Col.  H.  A.  Fonda. 

Institute. 

Institute. 

Institute. 
Town. 

Institute. 


SUMMARY. 

Graduate  Students ,. 2 

Seniors 18 

Fourth  Year 19 

Third  Year , 17 

Second  Year 20 

First  Year 3 

Special 16 

Total 95 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 


PIANO. 


NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Louise  Henrietta  Atha Newark,  N.  J. 

Ella  Bender Lewisburg. 

Miriam  Ad lum  Bucher * , , Lewisburg. 

Lena  Burke Northumberland. 

Fannie  Margaret  Case .. .... Lewisburg. 

Mary  Cotton Lewisburg. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Darlington. , Lewisburg. 

Vida  Smith  Davenport Pittston. 

Eva  Jane  Derr Limestoneville. 

Laura  Fague Hughesville. 

Emma  Faust Watsontown. 

Esther  McKinstry  Greene Saltillo. 

William  Greiner.  .„ Mausdale. 

Emma  Beulah  Hayes , Lewisburg. 

Nanie  Haupt Hartleton. 

Minnie  Haupt. Hartleton. 

Jeanie  Himmelreich Lewisburg. 

Elizabeth  Kelly ....Lewisburg. 

Mary  Larison .. Ringoes,  N.  J. 

Josephine  Lawshe Lewisburg. 

Eleanor  Georgeanna  Laury Weissport. 

Marie  Leiser Lewisburg. 

James  Brown  Martin Lewisburg. 

Mary  Matlack Lewisburg. 

Anna  Florence  McCloskey , Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Frances  White  McFaddin Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Alice  Lyon  Mench Mifflinburg. 

MaryNeta  Mover Shickshinny. 

Ella  May  Reese r Fairview  Village. 


"£>" 


Clarissa  Fisher  Russell Lewisburg. 
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NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Effie  May  Shaeffer :... ....Fleetwood. 

Harriet  Seeley  Sayre Williamsport. 

Nellie  Grace  Suiter .Lock  Haven. 

Alice  Snowden  ........... .....  Hughesville. 

Carol  Sticker Milton. 

Lulu  Blanche  Swengel „ — Lewisburg. 

Mary  Alice  Thornton Lewisburg. 

Minnie  Visick Mt.  Carmel. 

Elizabeth  Blanche  Vastine ,... Danville. 

Bertha  Celestine  Watkins.  Lewisburg. 

Elizabeth  Cook  Walker, , Elkland. 

Lizzie  Waters .....East  Lewisburg. 

Maud  Wolfe „ „ Lewisburg. 


ORGAN. 


name.  residence. 

Edmund  Baker... .... Dubois. 

Bertha  Follmer Milton. 

Bertrand  Hiller  Giffin Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Minnie  Visick - Mt.  Carmel. 

Elizabeth  Cook  Walker.. Elkland. 


VOICE  CULTURE. 


NAME.  RESIDENCE. 


Margaret  Stuart  Baker Lewisburg 

Willard  Maine  Bunnell Montrose. 

Fannie  Margaret  Case Lewisburg 

Minnie  Cotton Lewisburg 

Robert  Bailey  Davidson Paterson,  N.  J 

Jennie  Araminta  Davis .., Camden,  N.  J 
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NAME.  RESIDENCE. 


Elwood  Herbert  Button West  Chester 

Emma  Faust Watsontown 

Bertha  Follmer Milton 

Bertrand  Hiller  Giffin Jamestown,  N.  Y, 

Esther  McKinstry  Greene Saltillo, 

Emma  Elizabeth  Kunkle. , ..Newberry, 

Mary  Larison Ringoes,  N.J, 

Mary  Matlack Lewisburg. 

James  Demorest  Macnab , Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Anna  Florence  McCloskey ....Renovo 

Alice  Lyon  Mench. „ Mifflinburg, 

Clarissa  Fisher  Russell Lewisburg, 

Effie  May  Shaeffer Fleetwood 

Emily  Louise  Williams Pecksville, 

Mabel  Edna  Wittenmeyer , Middleborg, 


HARMONY. 


name.  residence. 


Ezra  Allen Coudersport. 

Edmund  Baker Dubois. 

Addison  Bartholomew  Bowser Danville. 

Lena  Burke , Northumberland. 

Vida  Smith  Davenport , Pittston. 

Emma  Faust,. Watsontown. 

Mary  Matlack Lewisburg. 

Alice  Lyon  Mench , .Mifflinburg. 

Mary  Neta  Moyer Milton. 

Effie  May  Shaeffer .., Fleetwood. 

HattieSeeley  Sayre Williamsport. 

Nellie  Grace  Suiter Lock  Haven. 

Lulu  Blanche  Swengel Lewisburg. 

Minnie  Visick Mt.  CarmeL 

Elizabeth  Cook  Walker Elkland„ 
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VIOLIN. 


NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Ella  Bender Lewisburg. 

George  Bowers.. Chester. 

Mary  Rebecca  Eddelman Greensburg,  Ind. 

Bertha  Follmer ,... Milton. 

Louise  Lawshe « Lewisburg. 

James  Brown  Martin ,, Lewisburg. 

Frances  White  McFaddin Long  Branch,  N.J. 

Mary  Neta  Mover Shickshinny. 

Edna  Schuyler  Shires , Limestoneville. 

Franklin  Isaac  Sigmund „ Philadelphia. 

Carol  Sticker ,.... Milton. 

Alice  Snowden Hughesville. 

Minnie  Visick Mt.  Carmel. 

Lottie  May  Walter . .Lewisburg. 

Frank  Watson Northumberland. 


VIOLA. 


NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Andrew  Freeman  Anderson Lewisburg. 


CELLO. 


NAME.  RESIDENCE. 


Thomas  Stradling  Fretz Gardenville. 

Jennie  Simpson Clifford. 

Nellie  Taylor Factoryville. 
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DOUBLE  BASS. 


NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Ezra  Allen Coudersport. 

Josephine  Lawshe Lewisburg. 

Bertha  Celestine  Watkins. Lewisburg. 


CORNET  AND  HORN. 


NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Benjamin  Kane  Brick .Marlton,  N.  J. 

Harry  S.  Bourn ., Danville. 

Willard  Maine  Bunnell ...Montrose. 

Everett  Adams  Bush .: Panama,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Caldwell  Carey , ...Glen  Loch. 

Peter  Bodine  Cregar Aurandale,  N.  J. 

Robert  Bailey  Davidson Paterson,  N.J. 

Albert  Edward  Finn Philadelphia. 

Herbert  Frederick  Harris Lewisburg. 

Frank  Watterson  Jackson ....;... ...Ohiopyle. 

James  Demorest  Macnab Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Warren  Stanley  Marts Dividing  Creek,  N.  J. 

Ervin  Russell  Powell , North  Sewickley. 

Frederick  Otto  Schub Pittsburg. 

Frank  Morton  Simpson Clifford. 

Charles  Wesley  Williams , Philadelphia. 

Amos  Thomas  Williams Ridgway. 

Albert  Harnish  Wynkoop ..Philadelphia. 
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SUMMARY. 

Piano <. 43 

Organ .,.. 5 

Voice  Culture 21 

Harmony 15 

Violin 15 

Viola ...... 1 

'Cello 3 

Double  Bass 3 

Cornet  and  Horn 18 

Total ... 124 

Namesj-epeated 37 

^7 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 


NAME.  „_ 

RESIDENCE. 


Harriet  Clare  Armitage F,    • 

Edward  Bell ""c'uil"^  ™1Ta' 

Eliza  Bell !au^oeSt- 

Mary  Bell f*^  S*9* 

r>_    .        t>  • '• .Sabbath  Rest. 

Richard  Bell „  ,,    if   _ 

„r  ~  Sabbath  Rest 

Wilhelmina  Darlington....  t 

Eva Jane  Derr ......Lewisburg. 

sybil  watson  daughertv:z::::zz:z::;;3:;;;;-'--l^ 

Elizabeth  Collins  Eddelman A' I  UU  ^' 

Annie  Evans Greensburg  Ind. 

Ida  Gertrude  Greene""."";;." " Lewisburg. 

McKay  Halfpenny " mm 

Ella  Holt  Hassenplug "r"™' 

Katharine  Hazlewood  .  " Mifflinburg. 

CoraKase ' * Lewisburg. 

Anna  Julia  Keiser " ' .-Danville. 

Mary  Larison "'" " '""" .--Lewisburg. 

Alice  June  LilljbridgeZ:: "'" ^goes  N.  J. 

Sarah  Lillibridge "" ' —O  yphant. 

Winfred  Lyman... "";"." " Olyphant. 

Fannie  Marsh ' * ...Austin. 

Fannie  McLaughlin '.'" Lewisburg. 

Birdie  Frances  Mchenry.,.' -..Lewisburg. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Moorhead  * -Exchange. 

Alice  Gertrude  Probasco "' '" -L* wlsburS- 

Clemence  Proctor  Reid Bndgeton,  N.  J. 

Margaret  Olivia  Ross Z'-Z^0*1' 

Frances  Mary  Rush  Mifflinburg. 

Emma  Diruf  Seiler  Lewisburg. 

Florence  Smith '.'.".'."Z " Lewisburg. 

Elizabeth  Blanche  Vastine       ' Lewisburg. 

Mabel  Wells .'.'.'.'.".'.'""" Riverside. 

Flora  Elizabeth  Winter .".........Wilcox. 

* Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
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PRIVATE  LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION. 


NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Eliza  Bell. Sabbath  Rest. 

Ella  Holt  Hassenplug., «., Mifflinburg. 

Margaret  Wagner , Lewisburg. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

Institute  Courses 95 

School  of  Music... 87 

School  of  Art , 33 

Elocution  (Special) 3 

(Names  not  repeated) 35 


Total 130 

Other  Departments 223 


Total  in  all  Departments < > 353 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


The  Bucknell  Institute  offers  to  young  women  three  courses  of  study, 
each  extending  over  five  years.  Students  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing' 
if,  upon  examination,  they  are  found  to  have  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
branches  which  the  class  they  propose  to  enter  has  already  completed. 

I.     THE  LITERARY  COURSE. 

The  Literary  Course  embraces,  in  Mathematics,  Arithmetic,  com- 
mon and  advanced,  Algebra  and  Geometry,  plane  and  solid  ;  in  Latin,  two 
years  required,  and  a  third  year  elective  with  German  or  French  ;  in  German 
and  French,  one  year  each  or  two  of  either  ;  and  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  an 
optional  course  under  the  instruction  of  M.  Elys6e  Aviragnet ;  in  Science 
Physical  Geography,  Botany,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Physiology,  Chemistry  and 
Geology.  In  these  branches  the  students  have  the  advantages  afforded  by  the 
College  Observatory,  Laboratory  and  Museum.  The  course  also  includes 
Rhetoric,  Composition,  Civil  Government,  Psychology  and  Ethics. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  History  and  Literature,  to  the  former  of  which 
six,  and  to  the  latter  three,  terms  are  devoted. 

II.  THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

The  Classical  Course  embraces,  in  Mathematics,  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra, Geometry,  plane  and  solid,  University  Algebra,  Trigonometry  and  Analyti- 
cal Geometry  ;  in  Latin,  Grammar  and  Composition,  Ccesar,  Vergil,  Cicero's 
Orations,  Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Amicitia,  Livyand  Tactitus,  in  all,four years  ; 
in  Greek,  Grammar  and  Composition,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Homer's  Iliad, 
Lysias'  Orations,  Herodotus,  Homer's  Odyssey,  and  the  Greek  Testament,  in 
all,  three  years  ;  in  History,  General  History,  and  Greek  and  Roman  History. 

Students  who  complete  the  Classical  Course  [are  admitted  to  the  Sopho- 
more Class  in  College  as  candidates  for  the  first  degree  in  Arts. 

III.    THE  LATIN  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

The  Latin  Scienti£c  Course  corresponds  to  the  Classical  Course, 
except  that  scientific  studies  are  substituted  for  the^first  two  years  of  Greek,  and 
German  for  the  third  year  of  Greek. 

Students  who  complete  the  Latin  Scientific  Course  are  admitted  to  the 
Sophomore  Class  in  College  as  candidates  for  the  first  degree  in  Philosophy. 

IV.     THE  ECLECTIC  COURSE. 

The  Eclectic  Course. — For  those  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  a  Regu- 

|  lar  Course  of  Study,  but  desire  to  select  certain  special  branches,  the  Institute 

will,  subject  to  necessary  restrictions,  provide  such  studies  as  they  may  elect 

and  for  which  they  show  themselves  qualified,  but  only  in  connection  with  the 

recitations  of  the  regular  classes. 
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CURRICULA.* 


I.     THE  LITERARY  COURSE. 


first  year. 

I.  Term — Arithmetic, 

United  States  History, 
English  Grammar, 

II.  Term — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Grammar, 

III.  Term — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Grammar, 

Second  year. 

I.  Term — Latin — Lessons, 
Grammar, 
Rhetoric, 
Higher  Arithmetic, 

II.  Term — Latin — Lessons, 
Grammar, 
History  of  Greece, 
Book-Keeping, 

III.  Term — Caesar, 

Physical  Geography, 

Botany, 

History  of  Rome, 


Third  Year. 


I.  Term — Caesar, 

Natural  Philosophy, 
English  History, 

II.  Term — Vergil, 
Algebra, 
Astronomy, 

III.  Term— Vergil, 
Algebra, 
Civil  Government, 


Wentworth, 

Barnes, 

Outlines  and  Exercises. 

Wentworth, 

Barnes, 

Outlines  and  Exercises. 

Wentworth, 

Barnes, 

Whitney's  Essentials. 


Tetlow, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Hill's  Elements, 

Wentworth. 


Tetlow, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Myers, 

Bryant. 

Harper  and  Tolman, 

Appleton, 

Gray, 

Myers. 


Harper  and  Tolman, 
Sharpless  and  Philips, 
Guest. 

Harper  and  Miller, 

Sheldon, 

Sharpless  and  Philips. 

Harper  and  Miller, 

Sheldon, 

Cocker. 


*  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Credentials  from  Graded  Schools  accepted  in  the  studies  of  the  First  and  Second  Years. 

Credentials  accepted  for  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Senior  Years  from  schools  whose  curricula 
are  equivalent  to  that  of  Bucknell  Institute ;  also  from  accredited  -private  teachers,  in  studies 
which  are  continued  after  entrance. 

No  pupil  under  12  years  of  age  will  he  received  for  admission. 
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FOURTH  YEAR. 

I.  Term — Vergil,  or 
German, 

Algebra,  Quadratics, 
Physiology, 

II.  Term— Cicero,  and 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  or 

German, 

Geometry, 

Chemistry, 

III.  Term— Cicero,  or 

German,  and 
German  Composition, 
Geometry, 
Geology, 


Harper  and  Miller, 
Joynes-Meissner, 
Sheldon, 
Walker. 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Daniell, 

Joynes-Meissner, 

Wentworth, 

Remsen. 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Joynes-Meissner, 

Harris, 

Wentworth, 

Le  Conte. 


Senior  year. 


I.  Term — Psychology, 

English  Literature, 
English  Classics, 
French,  or 
German, 

II.  Term — English  Literature, 
English  Classics, 
Solid  Geometry, 
French,  or 
German, 

III.  Term— Ethics, 

American  Literature, 
American  Classics, 
French,  or 
German, 


Hopkins, 

Outlines,  and  Pancoast, 


Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 
Outlines,  and  Pancoast, 

Wentworth, 

Wilhelm  Tell. 

Hopkins, 
Outlines, 

Hermann  und  Dorothea. 


II.     THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

L  Term — Arithmetic, 

United  States  History, 
English  Grammar, 

II.  Term — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Grammar, 

III.  Term — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Grammar, 


Wentworth, 

Barnes, 

Outlines  and  Exercises. 

Wentworth, 

Barnes, 

Outlines  and  Exercises. 

Wentworth, 

Barnes, 

Whitney's  Essentials. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

I.  Term — Latin — Lessons, 
Grammar, 
Rhetoric, 
Higher  Arithmetic, 

II.  Term — Latin — Lessons, 
Grammar, 
History  of  Greece, 
Book-Keeping, 

III.  Term — Caesar's  Commentaries, 
Physical  Geography, 
Elementary  Botany, 
History  of  Rome, 

THIRD  YEAR. 

I.  Term — Natural  Philosophy, 

Caesar's  Commentaries, 
Greek — Lessons, 
Grammar, 

II.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  yEneid, 
Greek — Lessons, 
Grammar, 

III.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEneid, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 

Fourth  year. 

I.  Term — Algebra,  Quadratics. 

Latin — Vergil's  ^Eneid, 

Prosody, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 

II.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 

Latin — Cicero's  Orations, 

Prose  Composition, 
Homer's  Iliad. 

III.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 
Cicero's  Orations, 
Greek — Homer's  Iliad, 

Prose  Composition, 

Senior  year. 

I.  Term — Geometry, 
Algebra, 

Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Am., 
Lysias'  Orations, 
Greek  Prose  Composition, 


Tetlow, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Hill's  Elements, 

Wentworth. 

Tetlow, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Myers, 

Bryant. 

Harper  and  Tolman, 

Appleton, 

Gray, 

Myers. 

Sharpless  and  Philips, 
Harper  and  Tolman, 
White, 
Goodwin. 

Sheldon, 

Harper  and  Miller, 

White, 

Goodwin. 

Sheldon, 

Harper  and  Miller, 

Kelsey. 


Sheldon, 

Harper  and  Miller, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Kelsey. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Daniell, 

Seymour. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Seymour, 

Woodruff. 


Practical  Ethics, 

Hygiene, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition, 

Lectures  on  the  Essay. 
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II.  Term — Trigonometry, ' 
Algebra, 
Livy, 
Herodotus  or  Thucydides, 

III.  Term — Analytical  Geometry, 
Tacitus, 
Odyssey, 
Greek  Testament, 


Greek  Testament, 

Derivatives, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition. 

Chemistry, 
Elocution, 
English  Composition. 


III.     THE  LATIN  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

I.  Term — Arithmetic, 

United  States  History, 
English  Grammar, 

II.  Term — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Grammar, 

III.  Term — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Grammar, 

SECOND  YEAR. 

I.  Term — Latin — Lessons, 
Grammar, 
Rhetoric, 
Higher  Arithmetic, 

II.  Term — Latin — Lessons, 
Grammar, 
History  of  Greece, 
Book-Keeping, 

III.  Term— Caesar, 

Physical  Geography, 
Elementary  Botany, 
History  of  Rome, 


Wentworth, 

Barnes, 

Outlines  and  Exercises. 

Wentworth, 

Barnes, 

Outlines  and  Exercises. 

Wentworth, 

Barnes, 

Whitney's  Essentials. 


Tetlow, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Hill's  Elements, 

Wentworth. 

Tetlow, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Myers, 

Bryant. 

Harper  and  Tolman, 

Appleton, 

Gray, 

Myers. 


THIRD   YEAR. 

I.  Term — Caesar's  Commentaries, 
Natural  Philosophy, 
English  History, 

II.  Term— Algebra, 

Vergil's  yEneid, 
Astronomy, 


Harper  and  Tolman, 
Sharpless  and  Philips, 
Guest. 

Sheldon, 

Harper  and  Miller, 

Sharpless  and  Philips. 
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III.  Term— Algebra, 

Vergil's  JEneld, 
Civil  Government, 

Fourth  year. 

I.  Term — Algebra,  Quadratics, 

Latin — Vergil's  yEneid, 

Prosody, 
Physiology, 

II.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 

Latin — Cicero's  Orations, 

Prose  Composition, 
English  Literature, 

III.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 
Cicero's  Orations, 
Geology, 

Senior  year. 

I.  Term — Geometry, 
Algebra, 

Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Am., 
German, 

English  Composition. 

II.  Term — Trigonometry, 
Algebra, 
German, 

Livy. 

III.  Term — Analytical  Geometry, 
Tacitus  and  Pliny, 
German, 


Sheldon, 

Harper  and  Miller, 

Cocker. 


Sheldon, 

Harper  and  Miller, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Walker. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Daniell, 

Outlines,  and  Pancoast. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Le  Conte. 


Lectures  on  the  Essays, 
Practical  Ethics, 
Hygiene, 
Elocution, 

Derivatives, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition, 

Chemistry, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition. 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


I.     PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 

Psychology  is  taught  by  text-book  and  informal  lectures.  The  relation  of 
Psychology  to  education  is  made  a  special  feature. 

The  aim  in  the  course  in  Ethics  is  to  make  the  instruction  as  practical  as 
possible.     Hopkins'  work  on  Ethics  is  used  as  a  text-book. 


II.     ENGLISH. 

English  Grammar.— The  aim  is  to  enable  the  pupils  to  speak  and 
write  the  English  language  with  accuracy  and  force.  No  text-book  is  used,  the 
instruction  being  inductive. 

Rhetoric  is  taught  as  a  practical  aid  to  English  Composition.  Daily  exer- 
cises in  the  various  processes  of  Composition  are  required. 

English  literature  is  taught  by  topical  outlines,  the  elaboration  of 
which  depends  upon  a  critical  study  of  the  master-pieces  in  English  Literature, 
in  connection  with  the  lives  and  times  of  the  writers.  The  books  required  for 
this  work  are  found  in  the  Institute  Library. 

The  chief  object  in  the  course  is  to  imbue  each  student  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  know  and  to  value  the  best  thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds  ;  and  to 
clearly  comprehend  the  relation  of  these  thoughts  to  English  Literature  and 
the  English  race. 


III.     HISTORY. 

History. — Six  terms  are  devoted  to  this  study.  The  text-book  is  supple- 
mented by  the  topical  method.  Efforts  are  made  to  convince  the  learner  that 
History  is  not  mere  facts  in  chronological  order,  but  a  record  of  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization. 

Civil  Government  is  taught  as  a  preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship. 
The  origin  and  growth  of  our  institutions,  the  functions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  National,  State  and  local  governments  ;  the  political  history  of  the 
people  ;  the  interpretation  and  construction  of  the  Constitution,  are  clearly  pre- 
sented and  discussed. 
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IV.     LATIN. 

The  method  employed  with  beginners  is  the  Inductive,  the  text  of  "Bel- 
lum  Helvetium"  being  used  as  presenting  a  model  of  perfect  Latin.  Para- 
digms of  Declension  and  Conjugation,  with  the  principles  of  Syntax,  are  intro- 
duced gradually,  after  many  illustrations.  The  same  text  is  made  the  basis  ot 
English  sentences  to  be  written  in  Latin,  readiness  in  Latin  Composition  and 
a  correct  style  being  thus  produced. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  : 

i.     Latin  Grammar  and  Lessons,  two  terms. 


Caesar  :  Gallic  War,  two  terms. 

Vergil :  JEneid,  three  terms. 

Cicero  :  Orations,  two  terms. 

Cicero  :  De  Senectute  et  de  Am.,  one  term. 

Livy  :  Books  XXI  and  XXII,  one  term. 

Tacitus :  Germania  and  Agricola,  one  term. 


V.     THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

The  first  half  year  of  the  Third  Year  is  spent  in  acquiring  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  forms  and  inflections  to  commence  the  study  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
During  the  last  half  year,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  inflection  and  syntax 
of  nouns,  pronouns  and  adjectives.  The  reading  of  Xenophon  is  continued  in 
the  first  term  of  the  Fourth  Year,  and  the  forms  and  syntax  of  verbs  made  a 
special  study.  Homer  is  then  read  for  one  term  and  a  half,  and  the  difference 
between  Homeric  and  Attic  forms  is  noted.  During  the  last  half  term  Xeno- 
phon is  reviewed,  that  the  student  may  refresh  his  knowledge  of  Attic  Greek, 
and  may  not  find  the  transition  to  College  needlessly  difficult.  Almost  daily 
drill  is  given  in  turning  into  Greek,  sentences  based  on  the  text  of  Xenophon.  ' 

The  following  courses  in  Greek  are  offered  to  students  in  the  Classical 
Course : 

i.     Greek  Lessons,  two  terms. 


Xenophon  :  Anabasis,  two  terms. 
Homer  :  Iliad,  two  terms. 
Lysias  :  Orations,  one  term. 
Herodotus  :  Selections,  one  term. 
Homer  :  Odyssey,  one  term. 
New  Testament — Greek. 


VI.     THE  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

French,  Italian  and  Spanish.— The  Modern  Languages  are  taught  by 
comparing  them  with  the  mother  tongue  of  the  pupil,  if  there  be  any  relation 
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between  them.  If  there  is  none,  it  is  compared  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  Lan- 
guages. In  French,  rules  are  taught  by  which  the  words  that  are  not  exactly 
the  same  in  the  two  languages  are  easily  made  into  French. 

French  Syntax  is  taught  by  examples  and  illustrations  from  readings.  The 
grammar  is  taught  from  the  language,  and  not  the  language  from  the  grammar. 
Dictation  exercises  are  given  from  "Whitney's  Practical  French." 

As  far  as  practical,  French  only  is  spoken  in  the  class-room.  Extracts  are 
read  from  the  best  French  Literature.  Conversations  are  held  in  French  on  the 
readings,  stories  are  related  and  compositions  prepared  in  French  by  the  pupil. 

The  aim  is  to  teach  the  Modern  Languages  so  that  they  can  be  spoken  cor- 
rectly. 

The  same  method  is  used  in  teaching  Spanish  and  Italian. 

German. — In  the  study  of  German,  the  aim  is  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  grammar  and  such  a  vocabulary  as  will  conduce  to  facility  in  read- 
ing. As  little  English  as  practicable  is  used  in  the  class-room,  the  rules,  after 
frequent  illustrations,  being  learned  in  the  German  Language.  The  committing 
to  memory  of  poems,  object  lessons,  and  conversations  on  the  text  used,  form 
the  work  of  the  first  year  ;  the  reading  of  German  Classics  and  German  Com- 
positions are  included  in  the  second  year's  course. 


VII.    MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. — The  subject  is  taught  primarily  with  the  object  of  making 
practical  arithmeticians.  The  minds  of  the  pupils  are  kept  free  from  set  rules, 
formulse  and  mechanical  processes,  while  independent  thought  and  logical 
analyses  are  daily  required. 

Algebra. — Three  terms  are  given  to  this  subject.  There  is  thorough  drill 
in  the  fundamental  operations,  and  the  idea  that  these  are  simply  the  applica- 
tion of  arithmetical  processes  to  symbols  of  general  value,  is  kept  constantly  in 
mind.  The  course  includes  Quadratic  Equations,  Theory  of  Exponents,  Varia- 
tion and  Series. 

Geometry. — The  course  includes  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  Besides  the 
demonstrations  of  theorems  given  in  the  text-book,  original  demonstrations  and 
the  solution  of  problems  are  required. 

Higher  Algebra. — Some  time  is  given  to  the  graphical  representation  ot 
the  relations  of  quantities.  The  topics  discussed  are  :  Progressions,  Theory  of 
Limits,  Differentiation,  Development  of  Functions  into  Series,  Convergency  and 
Summation  of  Series,  Logarithms,  Compound  Interest  and  Annuities,  Permu- 
tations and  Combinations,  Probability,  Continued  Fractions  and  the  Theory  of 
Equations.  Differentiation  is  introduced  as  a  means  to  clear  and  concise  proofs 
of  the  Binomial  Theorem,  Logarithmic  Series  and  Exponential  Series. 

Trigonometry. — The  course  includes  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
It  is  as  extensive  as  that  in  our  best  schools,  but  does  not  include  those  discus- 
sions and  investigations  which  are  important  for  specialists  only.  Time  is  given 
to  the  numerical  illustration  of  principles,  for  the  purpose  of  making  sure  that 
the  meaning  and  use  of  formulse,  demonstrated  and  learned,  are  thoroughly 
understood. 
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Analytical  Geometry. — The  student  will  be  taken  through  the  elemen- 
tary properties  of  the  right  line  and  the  conic  sections.  There  will  be,  in  addi- 
tion, a  brief  discussion  of  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree,  some  im- 
portant higher  plane  curves,  and  loci  in  space.  The  course  is  intended  to  give  a 
clear  conception  of  the  method  of  Cartesian  Analysis,  rather  than  extensive 
knowledge  of  its  results. 


VIII.     SCIENCE. 

Natural  Philosophy. — The  student  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  ele- 
ments of  mechanics  and  physics.  The  apparatus  of  the  College  Laboratory  is 
available  for  use.  The  historical  beginnings  of  each  subject,  and  subsequent 
development,  are  sketched  in  brief  lectures.  No  pains  are  spared  to  familiarize 
the  pupil  with  the  laws  of  these  sciences,  by  instruction,  experiment,  review,  and 
repeated  examination.  The  truth  of  principles  is  proved,  except  where  the 
demonstration  involves  the  mathematics  of  the  higher  course  in  College. 

Astronomy. — Descriptive  Astronomy  discusses  the  earth's  relation  to  the 
solar  system,  the  masses,  motions  and  orbits  of  each  member  of  it ;  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  at  least  five  motions  of  the  earth  ;  general  boundaries  of 
the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac  and  Northern  heavens  ;  the  accepted  theories  ot 
comets,  meteors  and  nebulae.  Charts,  star  maps,  globes  and  other  apparatus 
are  used,  and  the  student  is  afforded  privileges  of  observations  in  the  College 
Observatory. 

Physical  Geography  lays  a  broad  foundation  for  subsequent  work  in  all 
sciences.  It  surveys  the  earth's  physiography,  climate,  atmosphere,  fauna, 
flora,  ocean  tides  and  currents,  and  geological  agencies.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  physical  features  of  the  United  States.  The  text  is  illuminated  by 
drawings,  photographs,  colored  and  relief  maps,  and  specimens  from  the 
Museum. 

Geology. — The  student  here  masters  the  elements  of  lithographical,  struc- 
tural, dynamic  and  historical  Geology.  Specimens  of  various  rocks  and  miner- 
als are  handled  in  class  ;  their  composition,  characteristics  and  place  in  nature 
are  explained  ;  the  structure  of  the  earth  in  its  present  form  is  studied  ;  the  his- 
tory of  its  evolution,  the  age  and  characteristics  of  its  strata,  the  chief  geological 
features  of  each  continent,  and  the  forces  at  work,  and  that  have  worked  to  pro- 
duce change  are  considered. 

Botany  is  taught  by  text-book,  field  exercise,  plant  analysis  and  weekly 
lectures.  A  brief  outline  is  first  obtained  of  plant  structure,  physiology,  growth, 
and  reproduction.  The  subject  is  then  reviewed  by  daily  drill  in  analyzing,  re- 
cording, classifying  and  preserving  specimens.  The  recorded  analysis  of  fifty 
plants  is  required.  Lectures  explaining  special  forms  of  vegetable  growth,  the 
flora  of  this  country,  the  cultivation,  uses,  and  history  of  plants  complete  the 
work. 

Physiology. — Every  effort  is  made  to  impart  clear  ideas  ot  the  structure, 
parts  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
chemistry  of  foods,  the  laws  of  health,  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 
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Suggestions  are  constantly  made  as  to  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  the  care  of 
the  sick,  disinfection  and  sanitation,  and  accidents  and  emergencies.     Charts, 
manikin  and  preparations  are  used  in  class. 

Descriptive  Chemistry  is  taught  by  text-book  and  lectures.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  most  com- 
mon elements,  their  sources,  uses,  compounds  and  behavior  towards  other 
elements  and  compounds,  and  to  drill  the  student  in  writing  formulae  and  solv- 
ing chemical  equations.  To  accomplish  this,  each  student  will  be  expected  to 
spend  at  least  five  hours  each  week  in  the  Laboratory,  studying  the  character- 
istics and  reactions  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  and  performing  the 
more  simple  experiments  outlined  in  the  text  and  lectures.  Notes  will  be  kept 
by  each  student,  describing  the  experiment  and  giving  the  equation  which 
represents  the  reactions  taking  place.  The  Professor  will  from  time  to  time 
examine  the  note-books,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  thinks  helpful. 


IX.    ELOCUTION. 

This  department  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  Institute.  Its  aim  is  the 
correct  and  effective  utterance  of  thought ;  special  attention  is  given  to  Voice 
Culture,  Articulation,  including  Pronunciation  and  Expression.  Weekly 
Rhetoricals,  in  Bucknell  Hall,  afford  ample  opportunity  for  platform  work. 
Bible  Reading  and  the  study  of  Shakespeare  have  places  in  the  course. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  health  of  the  students  is  made  a  prime  object  of  attention,  and  sani- 
ary  requirements  are  carefully  observed.  The  Institute  Gymnasium  has  been 
efurnished  and  classes  in  Physical  Culture  are  organized  for  the  benefit  of  all 
students.  The  exercises  practiced  are  such  as  tend  to  the  development  of 
prace  and  strength.  The  Jenness-Miller  movements  have  been  recently  intro- 
luced.  The  Institute  Campus  of  six  acres  furnishes  facilities  for  exercise, 
.awn  tennis  and  other  out-door  games  are  encouraged. 


^ESTHETIC  CULTURE. 

It  is  intended  that  the  pupils  of  the  Institute  shall  have  the  influence 
inconsciously  received  from  painting,  music  and  refined  surroundings,  as  well 
is  direct  instruction  in  Literature,  Music  and  Art.  Special  instruction  in 
lusic  and  Art  is  given  in  the  schools  devoted  to  those  objects.  Exercises  in 
ree-hand  Drawing  are  required  of  all  students,  except  the  Seniors. 

The  Art  collection  has  been  enriched  by  a  fine  oil  painting,  "  Tobit's  Offer- 
ig  to  the  Angels,"  presented  by  Mrs.  H.  S.  Hopper. 

Recently  the  Venus  de  Milo,  and  other  casts  have  been  added. 
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SOCIAL  CULTURE. 

Pupils  are  trained  to  observe  the  usages  of  good  society.  Meetings  or 
various  organizations  for  improvement  in  Literature,  Music  and  Art,  and  recep- 
tions at  stated  times  in  the  charge  of  the  pupils,  give  variety  to  student  life. 
No  effort  is  spared  to  give  the  pupils  the  advantages  of  a  cultured  home. 


RELIGIOUS  TRAINING. 

The  Institute  is  distinctively  Christian  in  its  influence.  The  morning 
Chapel  exercises  in  Bucknell  Hall  are  attended  by  the  Institute  students  in 
common  with  the  members  of  the  other  departments.  Attendance  upon  Sab- 
bath school  and  church  services  in  town  is  required.  All  students  have  weekly 
recitations  in  Outline  Inductive  Bible  Study.  The  students  have  organized 
several  special  classes  for  Scripture  study. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  composed  of  the 
officers  and  students  of  the  Institute,  meets  on  the  second  Sunday  and  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  each  month.  The  regular  Tuesday  evening  prayer-meet- 
ing, with  other  devotional  meetings,  missionary  and  temperance  work,  are  in 
charge  of  this  Association. 


SPECIAL  BRANCHES. 

Italian  and  Spanish  may  be  taken  as  optional  studies,  under  the  instruction 
of  M.  Elys6e  Aviragnet. 

All  optional  studies  must  be  pursued  in  connection  with  the  regular  classes. 


ELOCUTION  AND   GENERAL  CLASS  EXERCISES. 

Exercises  in  Spelling  are  required  of  all  students  except  Seniors. 
Bible  instruction  is  given  once  a  week  throughout  the  entire  course. 
Essays  are  required  of  all  students  each  month. 
Two  declamations  are  required  of  each  student  during  each  term.  ( 

Exercises  in  Elocution  are  required  once  a  week  of  all  classes.  The  text- 
book is  Shoemaker's  Practical  Elocution,  and  the  course  of  instruction  includes  : 

Voice  Culture  ;  Modulation  ;  Analytical  Reading  ;  Articulation — Phonetics ; 
Expression — Gesture,  and  the  study  of  Shakespeare. 

Special  individual  instruction  in  Elocution  is  offered  at  fifty  cents  a  lesson. 
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PUBLIC   EXERCISES. 

The  Exercises  of  the  Graduating  Class,  held  in  Commencement 
Hall,  form  the  closing  [exercises  of  the  Institute.  This  year  they  will  be  held 
June  19th. 

The  Exercises  of  the  Fourth  Year  Class,— Of  special  interest  in  the 
calendar  of  the  Institute  are  the  Exercises  of  the  Fourth  Year  Class,  being  a 
combined  musical  and  literary  entertainment  held  in  Bucknell  Hall.  These 
exercises  will  take  place  this  year  Saturday  evening,  May  5th. 

The  Contest  in  Elocution  takes  place  May  12th  in  Bucknell  Hall.  A 
prize  is  offered  for  which  all  members  of  the  Institute  are  allowed  to  compete. 


ALUMNAE  AND  OTHER  SOCIETIES. 

The  Alumna?  Association  holds  its  anniversary  during  Commence- 
ment Week.    The  date  for  1894  is  June  18th. 

During  Commencement  Week,  as  far  as  the  accommodations  will  permit, 
Alumnae  who  take  part  in  the  Anniversary  will  be  entertained  at  the  Institute. 

The  J^ewisburg  Alumnae  Club  meets  at  the  Institute  on  the  second 
Tuesday  evening  of  each  month  during  term-time,  at  7  o'clock. 

The  Students'  I^oan  Society  meets  in  the  parlors  of  the  Institute  on 
the  first  Tuesday  morning  after  the  opening  of  each  term,  at  9  o'clock. 

The  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  is  held  at  the  Institute  on 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  opening  of  school  in  September. 

All  contributions  to  the  Society  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  T. 
H.  Purdy,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


LITERARY  CLUBS. 

I.  The  Current  News  Club  meets  in  the  Institute  parlors  every  Mon- 
day evening  from  6:15  to  7  o'clock. 

II.  The  Shakespeare  Club  meets  in  the  Institute  parlors  on  Thursday 
evening  of  each  week  from  6:15  to  7  o'clock. 

III.  The  Current  literature  Club  meets  on  Saturday  of  each  week 
at  2  P.  M. 

IV.  The  French  Club  meets  on  Friday  from  6:15  to  7  P.  M.,  in  Class 
Room  "  B." 

V.  A  Literary  Society,  open  to  all  who  board  at  the  Institute,  meets 
each  Saturday  at  8  P.  M.  for  reading,  discussions  and  music. 


no 
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LECTURES. 

The  young  ladies  attending  the  Institute  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  lectures  delivered  before  the  students  of  the  University. 

There  are  given  to  the  young  ladies  special  lectures  on  Friday  afternoons. 
Lectures  for  1894  will  be  given  by  Professors  Groff,  Owens,  Perrine  and  Hulley 
of  the  College,  Professor  Aviragnet  of  the  Institute,  and  Registrar  Gretzinger. 
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SCHOOL  OF  ART. 


Miss  can  dace  wood. 

The  facilities  for  the  study  of  Art  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  accom- 
modations allotted  to  this  department,  in  a  special  Studio,  which  provides  a 
spacious  room  with  such  adjustments  for  admission  of  light  and  supply  of  unen- 
cumbered wall  surfaces  as  render  it  precisely  adapted  for  the  execution  and 
display  of  art  productions. 

For  such  students  as  desire  opportunity  for  serious  work  preparatory  to  pro- 
fessional study  in  Paris  or  elsewhere,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves 
to  give  systematic  instruction  in  drawing,  the  following  course  is  provided  :— 

First  Fear.— Drawing  in  Pencil,  Charcoal  and  Crayon  from  solid  geomet- 
rical forms,  and  portions  of  the  human  figure,  with  the  necessary  elements  of 
Perspective,  thus  learning  the  laws  of  Proportion  and  the  relations  of  Light 
and  Shade. 

Second  Fear.— Drawing  from  the  Antique  in  Coal,  Crayon,  Sepia  or  oil 
Monochrome  ;  Modeling  in  Clay  or  Wax.  Study  in  Color  from  Draperies  and 
Still  Life. 

Third  Year.— Composition,  Color  in  Landscape,  Pen  and  Ink  Drawing 

and  Painting  in  Color  from  Nature  and  from  Life. 

On  successful  completion  of  this  entire  course  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
will  be  awarded. 

Students  who  do  not  desire  the  certificate  course  and  whose  interest  is  in 
Decorative  Work,  will  receive  the  requisite  instruction  in  the  latest  methods,— 
China  Painting,  Tapestry  Dyeing  and  applied  Design  in  other  desirable  mediums 
and  materials. 

Charges  for  instruction  in  Art  are  as  follows  :— 

Per  Annum. 

Drawin£ $24  00 

Crayoning 33  OQ 

Painting  in  Oil,  Water  Colors,  Pastel  or  on  China 60  00 

Special  individual  instruction  in  Painting .f^V^ocT' 

Pvt  JThand  DI*W'mg  u  a  Part  °f  the  required  work  of  the  school,  without 
extra  charge,  and  is  taught  in  the  class-room  to  all  students  except  the  Seniors. 


ART  EXHIBIT. 

On  the  last  three  days  of  Commencement  Week,  a  display  of  art  products 
by  the  pupils  of  the  School  of  Art  is  made  in  the  Studio.    At  this  toe  a  com 
mittee  of  art  students  receives  and  entertains  all  those  who  visit  the  Studio 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 


ELYSEE  AVIRAGNET,  A.  M.,    MUS.  DOC,  DIRECTOR. 

The  School  of  Music  is  under  the  special  charge  of  a  French  artist,  whose, 
musical  education  was  received  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Paris,  and  who 
has  had  a  large  and  successful  experience  in  teaching.  He  is  supported  by 
competent  assistants,  and  the  course  is  designed  to  afford  every  needed  facility 
for  the  study  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  An  ample  supply  of  pianos 
from  the  best  makers  is  provided  for  practice,  including  a  Concert  Grand. 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 


COURSE  FORTHE  PIANO-FORTE  OF  FOUR  YEARS  FOR   GRADUATION. 

The  pupil  is  required  to  pursue  the  most  thoroughly  approved  modern 
system  of  technical  training.  After  the  first  rudiments  have  been  mastered, 
the  course  of  instruction  leads  to  the  practice  of  etudes,  designed  to  unite  with 
purely  technical  drill  the  requirement  of  artistic  style  and  expression. 


PIANO. 


First  year. 

New  England  Conservatory  Method,  i  and  2  parts  ;  LeCouppey  Ecole  du 
M6chanisme  ;  Duvernoy  Ecole  du  Mechanisme,  books  1,  2  and  3  ;  Kohler,  op. 
157  ;  Czerny,' fifty  Studies  from  op.  261,  821,  599  and  139,  ed.  of  Henrich  Ger- 
mer;  Meyer,  Progressive  and  Melodious  Studies;  Robert  Sutton's  "The  Ele- 
ments of  the  Theory  of  Music  ;"  Brown,  Musical  Biographies  of  Composers. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

• 

Plaidy,  Technical  Studies  ;  Czerny,  Polyrythmic  Studies  from  op.  139,  834,, 
335  and  299  ;  Czerny,  Studies  of  Ornamentation  from  op.  355  and  833  ;  Czerny, 
twelve  Studies  from  op.  299  and  740  ;  Czerny,  thirty  Studies  from  op.  299  and 
834  (Henrich  Germer  Edition)  ;  Heller,  Expression  and  Rythm,  op.  125  ;  Kul- 
lak,  Preparatory  Octave  Studies  ;  Rockstro,  Practical  Harmony  ;  Rockstro,  A 
History  of  Music. 

In  the  School  of  Music  it  is  considered  advisable  that  pupils  do  a  certain  amount  of  liter- 
ary work. 
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Third  Year. 

Clementi  "Gradus  ad  Parnassum  ;"  Tausig,  Daily  Studies;  Kohler,  op. 
112  ;  Cramer  Studies,  books  i,  2  and  3  ;  Czerny,  thirty-six  Octave  Studies  from 
op.  821,  335,  740  and  834  (Henrich  Germer  Edition)  ;  Richter,  Harmony  ;  Dr. 
Marx,  Universal  School  of  Music. 

Fourth  year, 

R.  Joseffy,  Daily  Studies  ;  Czerny,  twenty  Studies  from  op.  335  ;  Czerny, 
nineteen  Studies  from  op.  740/  Czerny,  Toccata,  op.  92  (Henrich  Germer  Edi- 
tion) ;  Kullak,  Octave  Studies  ;  Chopin,  Studies ;  Liszt,  Studies  ;  S.  Bach,  Well 
Tempered  Clavichord  (preludes  et  fugues)  ;  Kullak,  Art  of  Touch;  Richter, 
Counterpoint ;  Reicha,  Course  of  Musical  Composition. 

During  the  four  years,  selected  studies  from  Bertini,  Rossellen,  Moscheles, 
Herz  and  Thalberg  are  also  given  to  the  pupils. 

That  the  aesthetic  development  may  be  proportionately  secured,  the  above 
exercises  are  supplemented  by  the  study  of  works  of  the  best  composers. 

Course  for  pipe  organ. 

The  course  is  based  upon  : 

F.Schneider's  Practical  Organ  School,  Thayer,  Dudley  Buck  Pedal  Studies, 
and  upon  works  of  Rink,  Batiste,  Lefebure — Wely,  Guilmant,  etc.,  etc. 

Course  for  the  violin. 

This  course  is  based  upon  : 

Dancla's  School  of  Mechanism  ;  De  Beriot's  Violinist's  First  Guide;  Fio- 
rillo's  Studies  ;  Alard's  Studies  ;  Kreutzer's  Studies,  etc.,  with  selections  from 
the  compositions  of  the  best  writers  for  this  instrument. 

Course  for  the  violoncello. 

Instruction  for  this  instrument  is  based  upon  : 
M^thode  Pratique  pour  le  Violoncelle,  par  S.  Lee. 

course  for  viola. 

Brum's  Method  and  Studies. 

COURSE  FOR  CONTREBASSO  (DOUBLE  BASS). 

Bottesini's  Method.  • 


THE  ORCHESTRA. 


CLASSES   FOR  ALL  ORCHESTRAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Students  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  any  of  the  above  musical  instru- 
ments will  have  opportunity  of  practice  in  string  quartettes,  trios,  concertos, 
and  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Haydn.  The  Orchestra  furnishes  the 
music  for  the  public  entertainments  of  the  Institute. 
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THE  BAND. 

A  Brass  Band,  consisting  of  about  twenty  pieces,  has  been  organized,  and 
is  led  by  M.  Elys£e  Aviragnet,  Director  of  the  School  of  Music.  The  Band 
meets  weekly  in  Bucknell  Hall  for  rehearsal,  and  furnishes  street  and  concert 
music  for  University  and  town  exercises. 


VOICE  CULTURE. 


COURSE  OF  THREE  YEARS   FOR  GRADUATION. 

Careful  instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  voice,  and  the  correct  manner 
of  producing  purity  of  tone.  To  secure  control  over  the  voice  and  gain  for  it 
flexibility,  fullness  and  durability,  thorough  drill  is  afforded  in  such  technical 
exercises  as  : 

Lamperti's  Italian  Method ;  Ciro  Pinsuti's  Daily  Exercises ;  the  Vocalises 
of  Rossini,  Marchesi,  Brodogni,  Ronconi  and  Concone  ;  Duprez's  L'Art  du 
Chant ;  Lamperti's  Studies  in  Bravura  Singing.  For  expression  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  pure  style  practice  is  afforded  in  singing  the  best  English,  German, 
Italian  and  French  Songs,  Operatic  Arias,  and  Solos  from  the  Oratorios. 


COURSE  IN  HARMONY. 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  the  study  of  Harmony  be  included  with 
other  musical  work,  inasmuch  as  a  sound  knowledge  of  its  principles  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  all  vocalists  and  instrumentalists.     The  text-books  used  are  : 

Rockstro's  Practical  Harmony ;  Richter's  Counterpoint,  Reicha's  Course 
of  Musical  Composition. 


RECITALS. 

On  the  Friday  evening  prior  to  Commencement  Week  a  public  recital  of  the 
School  of  Music  is  held  in  Bucknell  Hall. 

The  public  examination  of  those  who  desire  certificates  of  proficiency,  is 
held  in  Bucknell  Hall  the  Saturday  afternoon  before  Commencement.  At  this 
time,  ea<!h  pupil  plays  or  sings  two  pieces  of  high  grade,  and  reads  an  essay  on 
the  subject  of  music. 
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TUITION. 

Extra  tuition  is  charged  for  instruction  in  Music,  as  follows  : 

Per  Annum. 

Vocal  Music * $60  00 

Music  on  Piano,  or  Organ 60  00 

Harmony  in  Class 18  00 

Harmony  private  lessons , 60  00 

Use  of  Instrument  for  practice 10  00 

Per  Lesson. 
Special  individual  instruction  in  Music $i  00 

No  reduction  will  be  made  except  in  case  of  protracted  illness. 

Instruction  in  the  Orchestra  and  in  Harmony  is  free  to  pupils  otherwise 
studying  music. 


BOARD. 


Pupils  in  music  reside  in  the  Institute,  and  are  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Lari- 
son,  Principal  of  the  Institute.  Students  pursuing  any  of  the  Institute  courses 
can  also  take  studies  in  music.  Those  who  wish  to  make  music  a  specialty  are 
recommended  to  take  at  least  one  study  each  term  in  Language  or  Literature, 
for  which  no  additional  charge  will  be  made.  When  two  or  more  studies  are 
taken  in  the  Literary  Department,  the  regular  rates  will  apply. 

The  regular  charges  for  pupils  in  music,  residing  in  the  Institute,  including 
one  literary  subject  per  term,  are  $190  per  annum.  This  does  not  include 
charges  for  instruction  in  music,  which  are  determined  by  the  number  of  les- 
sons taken  per  week. 


GRADUATION. 

Students  who  complete  any  of  the  Courses  in  Music  and  pass  the  examina- 
tions, receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency.  Students  will  not  be  ranked  as 
Seniors  until  they  have  passed  an  examination  before  the  Committee.  Besides 
the  examination  before  the  Committee  for  admission  to  the  Senior  Class, 
j  students  will  be  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination  at  the  opening  of 
the  Spring  term,  and  a  final  examination  before  Commencement  Week. 
Students  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  final  examination  unless  they  have  passed 
the  preliminary  examination. 
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GENERAL  INFORflATION. 


ADVANTAGES. 


The  Bucknell  Institute  offers  to  young  ladies  unusual  educational  advan- 
tages. Its  location  in  a  University  town  assures  an  atmosphere  of  study,  and 
the  benefit  of  numerous  literary  exercises,  lectures  and  addresses.  The  students 
in  the  Institute  have  the  use  not  only  of  the  Library  and  apparatus  of  the  Insti- 
tute, but  of  the  College  as  well,  including  the  Astronomical  Observatory, 
Chemical  Laboratory,  Museum,  and  the  various  apparatus  of  the  University. 
An  isolated  school  could  not  provide  for  itself  these  advantages  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  OTHER  REGULATIONS. 

i.    The  general  control  of  the  Institute  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the 
University. 

2.  The  government  of  the  Institute,  subject  to  such  control,  rests  with  the 
Principal  of  the  Institute. 

3.  Young  ladies  attending  the  College  are  subject  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  young  ladies  attending  the  Institute. 


RULES. 


The  rules  of  the  Institute  are  few  and  simple  and  such  as  contemplate 
relations  with  those  only  whose  purpose  it  is  to  conform  to  reasonable  laws. 

Parents  should  not  seek  to  direct  the  movements  of  their  daughters  in  such 
particulars  as  to  interfere  with  the  regulations  of  the  Institute,  which  regulations 
during  term-time  are  expected  to  prevail. 

The  following  are  selections  from  the  regulations  : 

1.  No  student  is  allowed  to  leave  the  Institute  grounds  at  any  time  with- 
out permission  from  the  Principal. 

2.  Unless  for  reasons  very  satisfactory,  students  from  a  distance  are  not 
permitted  to  visit  their  homes,  or  to  leave  the  Institute  to  visit  with  relatives 
or  friends  in  the  town. 

3.  None  but  near  relatives  and  friends  from  a  distance  are  allowed  to  visit 
with  boarding  students,  and  such  visits  must  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  hours  of  study  and  recitation. 
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4.  Students  are  not  at  liberty  to  invite  guests  to  their  private  apartments, 
or  to  any  part  of  the  building,  without  permission  from  the  Principal. 

5.  Teachers  and  students  take  their  meals  at  the  same  table,  and  no 
special  article  of  food  is  served  to  any  one  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

6.  Parents  and  guardians  are  particularly  requested  to  refrain  from  fur- 
nishing their  daughters  and  wards  with  eatables  of  any  kind,  except  fruit. 

7.  Patrons  visiting  young  ladies  at  the  Institute  may  be  accommodated 
with  board  at  one  dollar  a  day,  if  there  are  vacant  rooms.  In  no  case  will 
students  be  required  to  give  up  their  rooms  to  visitors.  It  is  expected  that  all 
visitors  will  conform  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Institute. 

8.  Regular  and  systematic  exercise,  both  in  the  open  air  and  in  the 
Ladies'  Gymnasium,  is  required  of  each  student. 

9.  In  the  Regular  Course,  the  number  of  daily  recitations  is  fixed.  Special 
students  are  required  to  engage  in  such  a  number  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Principal,  be  sufficient  to  occupy  their  time. 

10.  The  character  of  each  recitation  is  recorded  at  the  time,  and  the  result, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  general  industry  and  deportment  of  the  stu- 
dent, is  sent  to  the  parent  or  guardian  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

11.  The  passing  grade  in  any  study  is  a  definite  one,  and  must  be  attained 
before  promotion  can  be  secured. 

12.  No  room  will  be  reserved  for  a  student  unless  definitely  engaged. 

13.  The  books  and  current  periodicals  of  the  College  and  Institute  Libra- 
ries are  available  for  all  students. 

14.  Articles  Required. — Each  student  should  be  provided  with  an  um- 
brella, water-proof,  overshoes,  table  napkins,  towels,  covers  for  bureau  and 
washstand,  counterpanes,  sheets  and  pillow-cases  ;  size  of  pillow,  twenty  by 
thirty  inches  ;  bureau,  forty-three  by  nineteen  inches  ;  washstand,  thirty-two  by 
sixteen  inches. 

Every  article  of  clothing  should  be  marked  with  the  owner's  name  in 
full. 

It  is  especially  desired  that  the  dress  of  pupils  shall  be  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive. Whenever  practicable,  the  wardrobe  should  be  prepared  at  home,  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  frequent  visits  to  town. 

An  infirmary,  for  such  students  who  may  become  sick  during  their  residence 
in  the  school,  has  been  established  in  a  portion  of  the  main  building,  remote 
from  all  noise. 

A  dispensary,  containing  medicines,  for  use  in  sudden  illness,  has  recently 
been  established. 
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PRIZES. 


The  following  Prizes  have  been  established  : 

THE   BUCKNELL  PRIZES. 


The  following  Prizes  have  been  founded  by  the  late  William  Bucknell,  of 
Philadelphia  : 

i.  A  First  Senior  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who,  being  excellent  in  scholarship  during  the  Senior  Year,  shall  prepare 
the  best  essay. 

2.  A  Second  Senior  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who,  being  excellent  in  scholarship  during  the  Senior  Year,  shall  prepare 
the  second  best  essay. 

For  the  year  1893  the  First  Prize  of  twenty-four  dollars  was  awarded  to 
Oriana  Williams  ;  and  the  Second  Prize  of  sixteen  dollars  to  Louise  Lane. 

3.  A  Third  Senior  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who  shall  attain  the  highest  grade  in  the  studies  of  the  Senior  Year.  This 
excludes  all  grades  for  studies  not  in  the  Senior  Year,  all  Senior  studies  taken 
before  the  Senior  Year,  and  all  studies  not  taken  in  the  University. 

For  the  year  1893,  this  Prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  was  awarded  to  Ruth 
Sprague. 

4.  A  First  Fourth  Year  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Fourth 
Year  Class  who,  being  excellent  in  scholarship  during  the  year,  shall  prepare 
the  best  Fourth  Year  essay. 

5.  A  Second  Fourth  Year  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the 
Fourth  Year  Class  who,  being  excellent  in  scholarship  during  the  year,  shall 
prepare  the  second  best  Fourth  Year  essay. 

For  the  year  1893  these  Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  :  Mabel  Thomas 
received  the  First  Prize  of  twenty  dollars  ;  Harriet  Lewis  the  Second  Prize  of 
fifteen  dollars. 

The  Fund  consists  of  $2,000,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
these  prizes  annually  in  a  manner  more  particularly  defined  in  the  donor's  com- 
munication to  the  Trustees. 

Themes  for  the  Bucknell  Essay  prizes  for  the  years  1894,  1895  and  1896  will 
be  drawn  from  the  following  works  : 

1894. — Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar ;  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers  ;  Longfellow's  Evangeline  ;  Hawthorne's  House  of  Seven  Gables ; 
Emerson's  Representative  Men. 
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1895. — Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton  ; 
Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies  ;  Whittier's  Among  the  Hills  ;  Holmes'  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table  ;  Hawthorne's  Blithedale  Romance. 

1896. — Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII ;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia ;  Carlyle's 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  ;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Hawthorne's 
Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

THE   LIPPINCOTT  PRIZE. 

An  award  of  fifty  dollars  has  been  offered  by  Mr.-  Craige  Lippincott,  to  the 
student  who  proves,  on  examination,  to  have  the  best  command  of  the  English 
Language,  and  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  British  and  American  Litera- 
ture. For  the  year  1893  this  Prize  was  awarded  to  Oriana  Williams  and  Ruth 
Sprague. 

THE   ELOCUTION    PRIZE. 

A  Prize  in  Elocution  is  offered  to  that  student  who  shall  give  the  best 
recitation  at  the  Annual  Contest. 

For  1893  the  Prize  was  awarded  to  Nora  Greene. 

THE  AVIRAGNET  PRIZES. 

Professor  Elys£e  Aviragnet  has  established  two  Prizes,  as  follows  : 

MUSIC. 

A  Prize  of  ten  dollars  for  excellence  in  Music. 

For  1893  this  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mary  Belle  Harris. 

FRENCH. 

A  Prize  of  ten  dollars  for  excellence  in  French. 
For  1893  this  Prize  was  awarded  to  Beulah  Hayes. 


SCHOLARSHIPS   AND  AIDS. 

Free  Scholarships,  covering  tuition,  are  awarded  to  children  of  Ministers 
of  the  Gospel  in  actual  service.  • 

The  Students'  Loan  Society,  organized  June,  1887,  will  give  aid  to  as  many 
students  of  the  Institute  as  possible.  Applications  for  aid  should  be  made  to 
the  President,  Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Larison,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
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EXPENSES. 

I  Boarding  Students. -The  regular  charges  for  Boarding  Students 
are  $225.00  per  annum  ;  the  other  expenses,  spending-money,  books  and  cloth- 
ing are  at  the  option  of  the  individual  student. 

Boarding  Students  are  charged  extra  for  the  washing  of  dresses,  and  for 
more  than  twelve  pieces  per  week.  m      _. 

The  rooms  in  the  Bucknell  Cottage  are  rented  in  suites,  for  which  there  is 

an  extra  charge,  depending  on  the  location. 

Per  Annum. 

Suite  on  the  first  floor ■■ $3°  00 

Suite  on  the  second  floor... 34  00 

Suite  on  the  third  floor ■•• 28  °° 

Each  suite  contains  a  study  and  two  sleeping  apartments,  and  has  accom- 
modations for,  and  will  be  occupied  by,  four  persons,  and  the  charge  will  be 

accordingly  divided.  . 

If  a  student  arranges  to  occupy  one  of  the  large  rooms,  in  the  South  Hall 
of  the  Main  Building,  by  herself,  extra  room-rent  will  be  charged. 

Students  will  be  charged  for  damage  done  to  furniture  or  to  the  room 

they  occupy.  ,ft     ,  , 

II.  Day  Students.- The  charges  for  Day  Students  amount  to  fifty  dol- 
lars per  annum,  and  are  apportioned  as  follows  : 

Per  Annum. 

Tuition • #36oo 

Incidentals,  etc * I4  °° 

$50  00 

III.  Mxtra  Studies.-The  charges  for  the  same  are  enumerated  under 
Elocution,  Drawing  and  Painting,  and  Music. 

Bills  are  payable  strictly  in  advance;  or,  by  the  15th  of  September,  Janu- 
ary, and  April.     Checks  and  drafts  should  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  Registrar 

of  the  University.  , 

No  bill  will  be  made  out  for  a  shorter  period  than  one  term  ;  and  no  de- 
duction will  be  made  except  in  the  charge  for  board  in  case  of  a  prolonged 
absence  on  account  of  sickness.  . 

The  expenses  for  Music,  Printing,  and  other  charges  ordinarily  incurred 
at  Examinations  and  on  Anniversary  occasions,  are  paid  by  the  class  or  classes 
for  which  such  expenses  are  incurred. 

When  music  is  furnished  by  the  Institute  Orchestra  for  public  exercises,  b 

charge  is  made. 

The  fee  for  Graduation  and  Diploma  is  five  dollars. 

Young  ladies  taking  College  courses  have  their  residence  in  the  Institute. 

For  rates  apply  to  the  Registrar. 

For  information  respecting  the  Institute,  address  the  Principal, 
Mrs.  Catherine  B.  prison,  A.  M.,  or  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity, John  H.  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  T,X,.D. 
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RAILROAD  DIRECTORY. 


*t,    vu^  A^'ZThe^ai?okin>  Sunburr  and  Lewisburg  Division  of 

the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  passes  through  Lewisburg.  Passengers 
from  Philadelphia  take  a  through  car  at  the  Reading  Terminal  either  in  the 
morning  or  evening.  Roads  tributary  to  the  main  line  of  the  Reading 
connect  with  these  trains  at  West  Falls,  Reading,  Tamaqua  Mahanov 
Junction,  and  Shamokin.  Passengers  on  the  line  of  the  Catawissa Rail- 
road can  connect  with  trains  for  Lewisburg  at  West  Milton. 

o  u  u'  <$  n'T?he.  Philadelphia  and  Brie  Railroad  runs  within  one  and 
a  half  miles  of  Lewisburg.     Persons  coming  to  Lewisburg  stop  at  Montandon 

wTJnH^T  the  l™jshnrPand  Ty™*e  Railroad  runs  through LeS 
EnegRa"lroad     amS  ^  ^^  connections  with  the  Philadelphia Tnd 

out  ^angf  o?  c/re^  ^^  ^  thr°Ugh  fr0m  the  P°intS  named  below  with" 

a  wM?ral  daily  trains  ?om  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg  Buffalo  Elmira 
rom™eamSP°rt ;  tW°  fr°m  NeW  Y°rk'  Via  Harrisb^^  or  Scfanton  ; and  one 

e,  iFeUna^'iR~, Passengers  from  Pittsburg  and  other  points  on  the  Penn 
sylvama  Railroad  can  reach  Lewisburg  via  Tyrone  and  Lock  Haver,   o 

andTJnnf  Hnd  Bellefon.te>  or  ™  Lewi  stowS  and  Sunbury?  or  vl  Harrisburg 
and  Montandon,  according  as  they  are  located  on  the  line  narnsourg 

^^^^^^^^^^stt5- A11  of  the  above  roads 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR. 


1893=1894. 


Second  Term  ends * Friday,  March  23,  1894. 

SPRING    RECESS. 

Third  Term  begins Tuesday,  April  3,  1894. 

Sermon  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  Associations Sunday,  April  15,  1894. 

Declamation  of  the  Third  Form,  Academy Saturday,  April  28,  1894. 

Exercise  of  the  Fourth  Year  Class,  Institute Saturday,  May  5,  1894. 

Contest  in  Elocution,  Institute Saturday,  May  12,  1894. 

Exhibition  of  the  Junior  Class,  College Friday,  May  11,  1894. 

Examination  of  the  Senior  Class,  College Wednesday,  May  16,  1894. 

Other  Examinations Thursday  to  Saturday,  June  14  to  16,  1894. 

Exhibition,  School  of  Music Friday,  June  15,  1894. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon Sunday,  June  17,  1894. 

Sermon  before  the  Education  Society Sunday,  June  17,  1894. 

Examinations  for  Admission  to  College Monday,  June  18,  1894. 

Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  of  the  Institute Monday,  June  18,  1894. 

Oration  before  the  Literary  Societies Monday,  June  18,  1894. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees Tuesday,  June  19,  1894. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni Tuesday,  June  19,  1894. 

Exhibition  of  the  Fourth  Form,  Academy Tuesday,  June  19,  1894. 

Graduating  Exercises  of  the  Institute Tuesday,  June  19, 1894. 

Oration  before  the  Alumni Tuesday,  June  19,  1894. 

Annual  Commencement,  the  44th Wednesday,  June  20,  1894. 

SUMMER   VACATION. 

Examinations  for  Admission  to  College  Wednesday,  September  12,  1894. 

Introductory  Address Wednesday,  September  12,  1894. 

First  Term  begins Thursday,  September  13,  1894. 

Reception  by  Christian  Associations Saturday,  September  15,  1894. 

Thanksgiving  (recess  of  three  days) Thursday,  November  29,  1894 

First  Term  ends Wednesday,  December  19,  1894.; 

HOLIDAY   RECESS. 

Second  Term  begins Wednesday,  January  2,  1895. 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges Thursday,  January  24,  1895. 

~,  „  Ae  Friday,  March  22,  1895. 

Second  Term  ends XL      y> 

SPRING   RECESS. 

Third  Term  begins Tuesday,  APril  2'  l895' 

Sermon  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  Associations Sunday,  April  7,  1895. 

Third  Term  ends Wednesday,  June  19,  1895. 
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LOCATION. 


The  University  is  located  at  Lewisburg,  near  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  State,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
in  a  valley  famous  for  healthfulness  and  beauty.  In  addition  to  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  site,  the  founders  of  the  institution  appre- 
ciated the  quiet  of  an  inland  town  for  economical  support  and  retire- 
ment in  study,  particularly  as  it  was  found  that  other  corporations 
had  so  located  "their  respective  colleges  as  to  leave  in  the  central 
and  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  a  region  extending  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  from  East  to  West,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
from  North  to  South,  wholly  unoccupied  by  any  literary  institution 
above  the  grade  of  an  ordinary  academy. ' '  Since  the  founding  of 
the  University,  the  multiplication  of  railroads  has  rendered  access 
easy  to  every  part  of  the  State. 


THIS  COIXKGE. 


PLAN  AND  PURPOSE    OF    THE   UNIVERSITY. 

CORPORATE  RIGHTS. 

The  University  was  incorporated  with  full  University  privileges,  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  an  act  approved  by  the  Executive  on  the'fifth  day 
of  February  A.  D.  1846.  The  Management  of  the  University  is  committed  to 
a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  twenty-five  members,  or  fewer,  at  the  option 
of  the  Board.  The  Trustees  are  prohibited,  for  any  cause,  or  under  any  pretext 
whatever,  from  encumbering  by  mortgage  or  otherwise  the  real  estate  or  any 
other  property  of  the  Institution.  It  is  required  by  the  charter,  that  no  religious 
sentiments  are  to  be  accounted  a  disability  to  hinder  the  election  of  an  individ- 
ual to  any  office  among  the  teachers  of  the  Institution,  or  to  debar  persons  from 
attendance  as  pupils,  or  m  any  manner  to  abridge  their  privileges  or  immunities 
as  students  m  any  department  of  the  University, 


ENDOWMENT. 


The  Institution  has  productive  funds  amounting  to  over  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  endowment  funds,  raised  at  various  times,  were  increased  in 
18S 1  to  an  even  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Since  that  time  William  Buck- 
nell  has  contributed  to  the  general  fund  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  lor  scholarships  and  prizes  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 

The  raising  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  additional  endowment  was 


completed  July  1st,  1892, 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

To  persons  desiring  to  aid  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  in  the 
work  of  preparing  young  men  and  young  women  for  usefulness,  the  following 
form  of  bequest  is  recommended: 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Bucknell  University,  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  the  sum 

°f""'\ :•••;:—•••"•••■•" ..dollars  for  the  general  purpose  of  said  sch&oL 

according  to  the  Act  of  Assembly  incorporating  the  same. 


ORGANIZATION. 

The  University  aims  to  impart  sound  instruction  in  all  non-professional 
studies.     It  comprises  four  Departments : 

# .     I.    The  College  offers  three  courses  of  study,  leading  respectively  to  degrees 
in  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science. 

Il*  rFie  .Institll*e  for  yoratig  women  has  three  courses  of  study,  the  Liter- 
ary, the  Classical  and  the  Scientific,  leading  to  diplomas,  but  not  to* degrees. 

™     I-11',   2?m  Academy  is  designed  to  fit  young  men  for  College,  either  for  the 
Classical,  Philosophical  or  Scientific  course. 

IV.  The  School  of  Music  has  full  courses  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music 
and  grants  diplomas  to  those  who  complete  either  of  the  specified  courses. 

1  hese  schools  are  one  corporation,  have  one  President,  who  has  general 
charge,  with  a  principal  in  more  immediate  charge  of  each  of  the  subordinate 
aepartments.  Ail  expenses  are  met  from  funds  in  the  hands  of  a  common 
treasurer. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Chairman,  HARRY  S.  HOPPER,  esq., 

28  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Secretary,  Rev.  A.  JUDSON  ROWLAND,  d.  d., 

1420  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  Rev.  DAVID  P.  LEAS,  a.  m., 

400  South  Fortieth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Rev.  C.  C.  BITTING,  d.  d., 
Hon.  JAMES  BUCHANAN, 
JOHN  P.  CROZER,  ESQ., 
HIRAM  E.  DEATS,  ESQ., 
CALVIN  GREENE,  ESQ., 
PRES.  JOHN  H.  HARRIS,  U,.  D., 
HARRY  S.  HOPPER,  ESQ., 
JAMES  IRVING,  ESQ., 
EBEN  C.  JAYNE,  m.  d., 
Rev.  DAVID  P.  LEAS,  a.  m., 
CRAIGE  LIPPINCOTT,  esq., 
D.  BRIGHT  MILLER,  a.  m., 


Hon.  CHARLES  MILLER, 
GEORGE  M.  PHILIPS,  Ph.  D. 
Rev.  JAMES  W.  PUTNAM, 
REV.  A.   JUDSON  ROWLAND,  D.  D., 
Rev.  GEORGE  M.  SPRATT,  d.  d., 
Rev.  LEROY  STEPHENS,  d.  d., 
JAMES  SWARTZ,  ESQ., 
^ALFRED  TAYLOR,  a.  m.,  EE.  b., 
ERNEST  L,  TUSTIN,  esq., 
JOSEPH  K.  WEAVER,  M.  d,, 
Rev.  HENRY  G.  WESTON,  d.  d., 
Hon.  S.  P.  Woeverton,  a.  m. 


♦Deceased. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

The  annual  meeting  is  held  on  Tuesday  of  Commencement  week,  at 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  is  held  on  the  second  Thursday  of  January,  at 
1420  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD. 


CO?tS?yMTT££  ON    INSTRUCTION    ANO   DISCSPLINE: 

REV.  A.  JUDSON  ROWLAND,  d.  d.,    Chairman. 
REV.  HENRY  G.  WESTON",  d.  d.,      Hon.  SIMON  P.  WOLVERTON,  a.  m., 
Rev.  LEROY  STEPHENS,  d.  d.,        Rev.  JAMES  W.  PUTNAM, 
REV.  C.  C.  BITTING,  d,  d.,  ERNEST  L.  TUSTIN,  a,  m. 


COMMITTEE  ON    FINANCE: 

JAMES  S.  SWARTZ,  Chairman. 
JAMES  IRVING,  ESQ.,  JOSEPH  K.  WEAVER,  M.  D., 

Hon.  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  E3EN  G.  JAYNE,  M.  d., 

Rev.  DAVID  P.  LEAS,  a.  m.,  JOHN  P.  CRQZER,  ESQ., 

HARRY  S.  HOPPER,  ESQ.,  HIRAM  E.  DEATS,  ESQ. 


COMMITTEEON    BUILDINGS   AND    GROUNDS: 

D.  BRIGHT  MILLER,  a.  m.,  Chairman. 
CRAIGE  LIPPINCOTT,  esq.,  Hon.  CHARLES  MILLER, 

*ALFRED  TAYLOR,  a.  m.,  ee.  b.,       Pres.  JOHN  H.  HARRIS,  EE.D. 
Hon.  SIMON  P.  WOLVES. TON,  a.  m.,  CALVIN  G.  GREENE,  esq. 


Committee  on  Publication: 

REV.  GEORGE  M.  SPRATT,  d.  d.,  Chairman. 
REV.  DAVID  P.  LEAS,  a.  m.,  Rev.  JAMES  W.  PUFNAN, 

Rev.  C.  C.  BITTING,  d.  d.,  Rev.  HE^RY  G.  WESTON,  d.  d. 


*  Deceased, 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  PROPERTY, 


I.    THE  COLLEGE. 

The  College  building  is  situated  ona  hill  which  rises  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  overlooks  scenery  of  unsurpassed  beauty. 
It  has  a  facade  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  building  was  designed 
by  Thomas  U.  Walter,  LL.D.,  architect  of  the  dome  and  wings  of  the  Capitol,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  combining  dignity  and  sim- 
plicity. The  central  portion  is  eighty  feet  square,  and  is  sirenghened  in  front 
by  four  massive  columns.     Within,  on  the  first  floor,  are  five  recitation  rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  Halls  of  Theta  Alpha  and  Euepia  Literary 
Societies,  the  Library-room,  Reading-room  and  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

In  the  third  story  is  Commencement  Hall,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  fifteen 
hundred. 

The  wings  on  the  eastern  and  western  side,  respectively,  of  the  Main  Build- 
ing, are  each  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  four  stories  high,  and 
are  used  for  student's  rooms.  Each  sleeping  room  above  the  second  floor  is 
supplied  with  a  fire  escape. 

Several  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  recently  in  improving  the 
college  building. 

II.     BUCKNELL  HALL. 


Bucknell  Hall  is  used  as  a  chapel,  in  which  all  the  students  meet  every 
morning  for  worship.  These  exercises  give  unity  to  the  life  of  the  University, 
and  base  the  unity  upon  religious  principles.  The  time  is  devoted  wholly  to 
worship,  consisting  of  singing,  reading  of  Scripture  and  prayer. 

III.     BUCKNELL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  Observatory  was  erected  in  1887,  and  is  designed  for  the  use  of  students 
in  Practical  Astronomy. 

The  entire  equipment  is  new  and  represents  the  latest  improvements  in  this 
class  of  instruments.  It  consists  of  a  Clark  Equatorial  Telescope  of  10  inches 
aperture  and  12^  feet  focal  length,  furnished  with  a  fine  position  Micrometer 
and  all  the  usual  accessories  ;  a  Spectroscope,  with  prism  and  grating  by  Bra- 
shear,  the  grating  having  14,500  lines  to  the  inch  ;  a  3-inch  Prismatic  Transit 
with  a  13  wire  movable  Micrometer,  by  T.  Ertel  &  Sons  ;  a  Fauth  Chronograph 
with  Bond  spring  governor;  a  Waldo  Precision  Clock  for  sidereal  time,  with 
mercurial  compensation,  break  circuiting  apparatus  ;  Daniell's  battery  and  tele- 
graph sounders ;  a  Seth  Thomas  Clock  for  solar  time  ;  a  Sextant ;  a  3-inch  Alti- 
tude Azimuth  Refractor  ;  a  set  of  Meteorological  instruments  ;  Celestial  globe9 
and  maps,  and  standard  works  on  Theoretic  and  Practical  Astronomy. 
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IV.     THE  BUCKNELL  LABORATORY. 

The  Laboratory,  erected  in  1890,  is  a  building  forty-three  feet  in  width  and 
eighty  six  feet  in  length,  and  has  two  stories  above  the  basement.  In  the  first 
story,  which  has  a  clear  height  of  fifteen  feet,  are  a  lecture  room,  with  a  seating 
capacity  for  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  students,  and  a  large  working-room,  in 
which  are  tables  for  individual  work  in  Chemical  Analysis ;  the  second  floor 
contains  a  lecture-room  for  the  class  in  Physics,  and  one  room  each  for  Quanti- 
tative and  Qualitative  Analysis;  the  basement  has  a  dark  room  for  Photometry, 
a  room  for  Applied  Chemistry,  another  for  Electricity,  and  a  fire-proof  room. 

V.     THE  TUSTIN  GYMNASIUM. 

The  basement  of  the  Gymnasium  is  built  of  stone,  and  contains  rooms  for 
students'  lockers,  wardrobes  and  dressing-rooms  and  shower-baths.  The  second 
story  is  built  of  brick,  rising  twenty -two  feet  from  the  main  floor  to  the  square, 
and  is  open  to  the  roof.  At  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  a  running  track  gallery, 
six  feet  wide,  surrounds  the  room. 

VI.     THE  UNIVERSITY  ATHLETIC  FIELD. 

The  field  is  conveniently  located  at  the  foot  of  "College  Hill,"  and  has 
been  graded  and  fitted  up  at  a  great  expense  for  out-door  sports.  In  the  north- 
west corner,  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  college  grounds,  a  shaded  section  has 
been  set  aside  for  tennis.  The  tennis  courts  are  carefully  graded,  laid  out  and 
protected  by  wire-netting.  The  athletic  field  is  sufficiently  large  for  foot  ball, 
base  ball  and  lacrosse.  The  slope  of  "College  Hill"  furnishes  a  natural 
"  Grand  Stand."  Tustin  Gymnasium  is  located  at  the  end  of  the  field,  so  as  to 
be  near  the  centre  of  exercise,  and  easily  accessible  to  the  trainers  and  athletes. 

VII.     THE  ACADEMY. 

The  Academy  building,  situated  on  "College  Hill,"  is  fifty  feet  in  width  by 
eighty  feet  in  length  and  three  stories  high  ;  on  the  first  floor  is  a  dining-room, 
thirty  feet  by  thirty-six  feet ;  two  recitation-rooms,  a  reception-room  and  the 
Principal's  office  ;  on  the  second  floor  are  suites  of  rooms  for  the  Principal  and 
his  family  and  for  the  Matron, and  a  society-hall ;  the  third  floor  is  occupied  by 
students'  rooms.  These  are  twenty  feet  by  twelve  feet  and  fourteen  feet  high. 
Over  three  thousand  dollars  have  been  recently  expended  in  the  improvement 
of  this  building.  Borough  water  and  steam  heat  have  recently  been  intro- 
duced. 

VIII.    THE  EAST  HALL. 

This  is  the  Bucknell  Cottage  for  young  men,  and  is  contiguous  to  the 
Academy  building  and  connected  with  it  by  a  covered  passage-way.  It  is  a 
brick  building,  three  stories  high,  sixty  feet  in  length  and  forty  feet  in  width, 
and  is  finished  in  natural  wood.  The  building  contains  a  recitation-room, 
teachers'  apartments,  and  rooms  for  thirty- seven  students.  The  rooms  have 
high  ceilings,  large  double  windows  with  inside  shutters,  two  commodious 
closets  each,  and  are  warmed  by  steam  radiators. 
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IX.     THE  INSTITUTE. 

The  Campus  of  the  Ladies'  Institute  is  separate  from  that  of  the  College 
and  comprises  sis  acres. 

The  Main  Building  contains,  on  the  first  floor,  an  office  for  the  Princi- 
pal and  the  Registrar,  a  reception-room,  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Music,  five 
music-rooms,  two  recitation-rooms  and  a  dining  hall ;  on  the  second  floor  a 
school-room  and  a  parlor,  elegantly  furnished  ;  on  the  third  floor  a  library-room, 
teachers'  apartments  and  students'  rooms. 

The  South  Hall,  erected  in  1869,  is  devoted  to  students'  rooms,  except 
the  third  story,  which  is  used  as  a  gymnasium.  This  gymnasium  has  been 
lately  renovated  and  equipped,  Drills  are  given  regular^  with  light  apparatus. 


X.    THE  BUCKNEIvL  COTTAGE. 


. 


This  building  stands  to  the  southwest  of  the  Main  Building,  and  is  connecte 
with  it  by  an  enclosed  passage-way.  It  is  built  of  brick,  in  the  Queen  Anne  style 
of  architecture,  and  has  dimensions  of  one  hundred  feet  by  thirty-three  feet. 
The  interior  is  finished  in  natural  wood,  and  is  equipped,  in  matters  of  light, 
heat  and  ventilation,  with  modern  improvements. 

The  portion  alotted  to  students'  rooms  affords  accommodations  for  forty 
occupants.  These  rooms  are  in  suites  on  the  general  plan  of  a  centre  parlor, 
with  bed-rooms  and  closets  on  either  side.  The  most  spacious  room  of  the 
building  and  its  chief  attraction  is  the  Studio,  with  such  adjustments  for  the 
admission  of  light  and  supply  of  unencumbered  wall  surfaces  as  adapt  it  for 
the  execution  and  display  of  art  products. 

All  the  Institute  buildings  are  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  Steam 
pipes  and  radiators  warm  every  room.  The  drainage  is  faultless ;  stagnant 
water  and  dampness  are  impossible.  The  constant  good  health  of  the  students 
bears  testimony  to  the  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  school. 

XI.     THE  INSTITUTE  CAMPUS. 

The  Campus  of  the  Ladies'  Institute  comprises  six  acres,  separated  from 
the  college  grounds  by  Lbomis  Street,  and  contains  a  grove  of  native  trees,  with 
beautifully  shaded  walks.  Two  courts  furnish  opportunity  for  tennis  Out- 
door games  and  exercises  are  encouraged,  for  which  the  Institute  campus  fur- 
nishes fine  facilities. 

XII.     THE  PRESIDENT'S  HOUSE. 

The  Corporation  also  owns  a  house  for  the  use  of  the  President  of  the 
University.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  lawn  of  two  acres. 
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THE  COLLEGE. 


THE  FACULTY  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 


JOHN  HOWARD  HARRIS,  ph.  d.,  u,.  d.,  President, 

AND  PROFESSOR  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  AND   ETHICS. 

FREEMAN  LOOMIS,  ph.  d., 

PROFESSOR  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE. 

GEORGE  G.  GROFF,  m.  d.,  1,1..  d., 

PROFESSOR  OF  ORGANIC  SCIENCES. 

WILLIAM  CYRUS  BARTOL,  a.  m., 

PROFESSOR  OF  MATHEMATICS   AND   ASTRONOMY. 

FRANK  ERNEST  ROCKWOOD,  a.  m., 

PROFESSOR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

williAm  GUNDY  OWENS,  A.  M., 

PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

ENOCH  PERRINE,  a.  m.,  utt.  d., 

JOHN  P.    CROZER  PROFESSOR  OF  RHETORIC  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,   AND 

SECRETARY. 

THOMAS  FRANKLIN  HAMBLIN,  A.  m., 

NEW  JERSEY  PROFESSOR  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

LINCOLN  HULLEY,  a.  m., 

PROFESSOR   OF  HISTORY   AND  HEBREW. 

WILLIAM  EMMETT  MARTIN,  a.  m„ 

PROFESSOR  OF  LOGIC  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

LEWELLYN  PHILLIPS,  a.  b., 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  ELOCUTION. 
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ELYSEE   AVIRAGNET,  a.  m., 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  THE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

ALBERT  BURNS  STEWART,  a.  m., 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

HEMAN  LINCOLN  WAYLAND,  d.  d., 

LECTURER  ON  SOCIOLOGY. 

GEORGE  DANA  BOARDMAN,  d.  d.,  u,.d., 

LECTURER  ON  SOCIAL  ETHICS. 

WILLIAM  EMMETT  MARTIN,  a.  m., 

LIBRARIAN. 

WILLIAM  CHRISTIAN  GRETZINGER,  ph.,  b., 

REGISTRAR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  THE  ALUMNI. 


the  General  alumni  association. 
President,  Judge  HAROLD  M.  McCLURE. 

Vice-Presidents,  Wii^iam  FREAR,  ph.  d.  and  ERNEST  L.  TUSTIN,  a.  m. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Prof.  WM.  G.  OWENS,  a.  m.,  Lewisburg. 

Orator  for  1895.  Poet  for  1895. 

Herbert  F.  Sthj,wei,i,,  a.m.  Thomas  M.  Eastwood,  a.m. 

Alternate.  Alternate. 

Eugene  Emi«y,  Esq.  James  M.  Piannett,  a.  m. 


THE  ALUMNI  CLUB  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

President,  J.  K.  WEAVER,  m.  d.,        Secretary,  Rev.  R.  B.  McDANEL,  a.  m. 

THE  ALUMNI  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

President,  Rev.  T.  A.  K.  GESSLER,  d.d.  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  R.  MAUL,  ph.b. 

The  alumni  Club  of  Pittsburg. 
Pres.,  CALVIN  A.  HARE,  a.  m.        Secy,  WILLIAM  M.  WOODWARD,  m.d. 

The  alumni  club  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
President,  J.  W.  A.  YOUNG,  ph.  d.  Secretary,  A.  O.  STEPHENS,  a.  a 

THE  ALUMNI  CLUB  OF  NORTH    EASTERN    PENNSYLVANIA. 

President*  GEORGE  FREAR,  d.  d.  Secretary,  CHARLES  W.  DAWSON,  ESQ. 

The  Alumni  club  of  Harrisburg. 

President,  JOHN  C.  NISSLEY,  ESQ.        Sec'y,  Prof.  W.  L.  KAUFMAN,  a.m. 


♦Deceased. 
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THE  ALUMNI   CLUB  OF  WASHINGTON   CITY. 

President,  HENRY  H.  BLISS,  Esq.    Secretary,  Rev.  A.  P.  ANDERSON,  a.b. 

The  alumni  club  of  Central  Pennsylvania. 
President,  JUDGE  MARTIN  BEU<.     Secretary,  Rev.  S.  F.  FORGEUS,  a.  m. 

The  alumni  club  of  New  England. 
President,  JOHN  SEXTON  JAMES,  d.  d.  Secretary,  Rev.  F.  J.  PARRY,  a.  m. 

THE  ALUMNI  CLUB  OF  WILLI AMSPORT. 

Pres.,  Prop.  W.  W.  KELCHNER,  a.  m.    Sec'y,  Rev.  R.  W.  PERKINS,  ph.d. 

THE  ALUMNI  CLUB  OF  LEWISBURG. 

President,  ANDREW  A.  LEISER,  Esq.  Secretary,  CHARGES  J.  WOLFE,  a.m. 
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STUDENTS. 


Candidates  for  the  master's  degree. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


Mary  L.  BarToi,,  a.  b., 
Ei*iza  Beix,  ph.  B., 
nellie  wllson  conard,  ph.  b., 
Harvey  Learn  Fassett,  ph.  b.  , 
Mary  Belle  Harris,  a.  b., 

ALONZO  CORODYN  LaTHROP,  A.  B.} 

Frederick  Otto  Schub,  a.  b., 
Jessie  June  Wheeler,  a.  b., 


Lewisburg. 

Piedmonty  Ala. 

Philadelphia. 

Hightstown,  N.J. 

Lewisburg. 

Everett. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

West  Chester. 


THE  SENIOR  CLASS. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


room. 


Ezra  Allen, 
Harry  S.  Bourn, 
Benjamin  Kane  Brick, 
Joseph  Caldwell  Carey, 
Wiuiam  Henderson  Carey, 


Coudersport. 
Danville. 
Marlton.N.J. 
Glen  Loch, 
Glen  Loch* 


No.  12,  East  Wing. 
No.  16,  East  Wing. 


No.  8,  West  Wing. 


No.  18,  West  Wing. 
No.  18,  West  Wing. 
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NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Minnie  Cotton, 

Lewisburg. 

William  Anderson  Crawford, 

De  Lancey. 

Peter  Bodine  Cregar, 

Annandale,  N.J. 

Nelson  Fithian  Davis, 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Carson  Hanna, 

Poitsville. 

William  Theophilus  Harris, 

Frankford. 

Frank  Watterson  Jackson, 

Ohiopyle. 

WlXJJAM  ALBERT  KAUFFMAN, 

Strode 's  Mills. 

Andrew  Gregg  Loomis, 

Lewisburg, 

Kate  Irene  McLaughlin, 

Lewisburg. 

William  Theodore  Paullin,  Jr., 

Philadelphia. 

Herbert  Moxley  Pease, 

Jackson. 

Cora  Reiff  Perry, 

Eagleville. 

David  Phillips, 

Plymouth. 

Leo  Guido  Charles  Riemhr, 

Brookston. 

Herbert  Spencer  Schuyler, 

Turbotville. 

William  Boyd  Sheddan, 

Pottsgrove, 

Franklin  Isaac  Sigmund, 

Philadelphia. 

Frank  Morton  Simpson, 

Clifford, 

Bromley  Smith, 

Wilkes-  Barre. 


Benjamin  Meade  Wagenseller, 
Seniors 


Mr.  John  S.  Cotton. 

No.  13,  West  Wing. 

No.  8,  West  Wing. 
No.  19,  East  Wing. 

No.  3,  East  Wing. 

Mrs.  Martha  E.  Wolfe. 

No.  6,  West  Wing. 

No.  6;  West  Wing. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Loomis,  LL.  D. 

Mr.  G.  Y.  McLaughlin. 

No.  5,  East  Wing. 

No.  11,  East  Wing. 

Bucknell  Cottage. 

No.  13,  West  Wing. 

No.  31,  East  Wing. 

No.  9,  West  Wing. 

No.  6,  East  Wing. 
No.  5,  West  Wing. 

No.  12,  East  Wing. 

No.  11,  East  Wing. 

No.  8,  East  Wing. 


Selinsgrove. 


26 


the  college. 
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THE  JUNIOR  CLASS- 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Leander  Wilbur  Baldwin, 
Charles  James  Berger, 
Hervey  Harris  Bower, 
Frederick  Wihiam  Brown, 
ALVIN  AlrONZO  Cober, 
Harry  Thomas  Colestock, 
Mary  Cotton, 
John  Warren  Davis, 
Alexander  Douglass, 
Fred  Delisle  Finn, 
Charles  Firth, 
Foster  Calvin  Fisher, 
Elwood  Tyson  Haddock, 
William  Elmer  Hall, 
William  Rae  Harper, 
Herbert  Frederic  Harris, 
Albert  Williams  Johnson, 


Hilltown. 

Philadelphia. 

Lewisburg. 

Franklin. 

Newberry. 

Crooked  Creek. 

Lewisburg. 

Great  Bridget  Va. 

Philadelphia* 

Clifford, 

Chester. 

Salem. 

Media. 

Lewisburg. 

Erie. 

Lewisburg. 

New  Berlin* 


No.  21,  West  Wing. 


No.  22,  West  Wing. 


F.  E.  Bower,  Esq. 

No.  6,  East  Wing. 
No.  22,  East  Wing. 
No.  14,  West  Wing. 


Mr.  John  S.  Cotton. 


No.  28,  West  Wing. 
No.  15,  West  Wing. 
No.  22,  East  Wing. 
No.  29,  West  Wing. 
No.  7,  East  Wing. 
No.  25,  West  Wing. 


Home. 


No.  12,  Main  Hall. 


President  Harris. 


No.  26,  East  Wing. 
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NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Lindsey. 

Conshohocken. 

Northumberland, 

Brooklyn ,  N  Y. 

Northumberland. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

North  Sewickley. 
Rising  Sun,  Md. 
West  Newton. 


Thomas  Lewis  Josephs, 
Daniel  Elwood  Lewis, 
John  Vandung  Lesher, 
James  Demorest  Macnab, 
Robert  Burns  McCay, 
Frank  Barron  Miller, 
Mary  Owens, 
Ervin  Russell  Powell, 
Barclay  Reynolds,  Jr., 
albert  collins  rohland, 

Mary  Rohrer, 

Lewisburg. 

Albert  Woodward  Stephens, 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Josiah  Bower  Suiter, 

Lock  Haven. 

Thomas  Reber  Taggart, 

Hughesville. 

Lewis  Clark  Walkinshaw, 

Greensburg. 

Berton  Belford  Ware, 

Millville,  N.J. 

Amos  Thomas  Williams, 

Ridgway. 

Mary  Moore  Wolfe, 

Lewisburg. 

Samuel  Rawcliffe  Wood, 

Chester. 

John  Oscar  Yoder, 

Salem. 


No.  10,  West  Wing. 

Home. 

No.  23,  East  Wing. 

No.  9,  West  Wing. 

Mary  A.  McCay,  M.  D. 

D.  Bright  Miller,  Esq. 

Capt.  John  A.  Owens. 
No.  14,  East  Wing. 

No.  23,  East  Wing. 

No.  28,  East  Wing. 

Home. 

No.  24,  East  Wing. 

No.  15,  West  Wing. 

No.  8,  East  Wing. 

No.  31,  West  Wing. 

No.  21,  West  Wing. 

No.  31,  East  Wing. 

Mrs.  Martha  E.  Wolfe. 

No.  28,  West  Wing. 

No.  7,  East  Wing. 


Juniors. * 37* 
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THK   SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Dauphin. 
Towanda. 
Montrose. 
Montandon. 
Union  City. 
Roaring  Branch. 
Union  City. 


George  Fenner  Baker, 
Abram  Sterling  Earner, 
Willard  Maine  Bunnell, 
Le  Roy  Tyson  Butter, 
Fred  lambert  Camp, 
Merton  Roscoe  Collins, 
Frank  William  Diuon, 

Mary  Rebecca  Eddelman, 

Greensburg,  Ind. 
William  Frederic  Eichholtz, 

Sunbury. 

JEROME  CLARK  FETZER, 

Milton. 

Erie. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Catawissa. 

Bower^s  Station. 

Lewisburg. 

Mifflinburg. 

Bradford. 


Vincent  Barrett  Fisk, 
Anna  Kate  Goddard, 
James  Alexis  Guie, 
David  Solomon  Grim, 
John  Moore  Gundy, 
Howard  1,.  Guss, 
Maud  Elizabeth  Hanna, 

Rosa  IyOuiSE  Hartley, 

Guelfih,  Ont. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Heckert, 

Sunbury. 


No.  21,  East  Hall. 
No.  14,  East  Wing. 


No.  21,  East  Wing. 


Mr.  C.  T.  Butler. 


Mrs.  Slear. 


No.  4,  East  Wing. 
No.  30,  West  Wing. 


Institute. 


No.  16,  East  Wing, 
No.  2,  West  Wing. 


No.  12,  Main  Hall. 


Institute. 


No.  28,  East  Wing. 

No.  4,  West  Wing. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gundy. 

College. 


Institute. 


Rev.  W.  Hartley. 
No.  24,  West  Wing, 
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NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Frank  Hollinshead, 

Robert  Ottens  Koons, 

Edward  Charges  KunklE, 

Arthur  Orlando  Miller, 
Herbert  Baldwin  Mover, 
Ernest  Roland  Myers, 
Ferdinand  Fields  Nelson, 
William  Hammond  Parker, 
Stephen  Gideon  Palmer, 

ROMEYN  RlVENBURG, 

William  Hammond  Rodgers, 
Louis  Browning  Sinnette, 
John  Yeoman  Sinton, 
Harry  Thomas  Sprague, 
Ruth  Horseield  Sprague, 
Herbert  Charles  Stanton, 
John  Christian  Stock, 
Carl  Summerbell, 
Nellie  Taylor, 
Fred  Ward  Wagner, 
John  McCalmont  Wilson, 
Palmer  Lewis  Williams, 


Philadelphia. 
Cony  ng  ham. 

Newberry 

Edinboro. 

Norristown. 

Huntingdon. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Jenkintown. 

Medway,  N.  Y. 

Clifford. 

Allentown. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Thurlow. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Chinchilla. 

Philadelphia. 

Lewisburg* 

Factoryville. 

Bradford. 

Franklin. 

Scranton. 


No.  13,  East  Wing. 


No.  4,  West  Wing. 


No.  14,  West  Wing. 


No.  4,  East  Wing. 


No.  11,  West  Wing. 


No.  23,  East  Wing. 
No.  32,  West  Wing. 
No.  5,  East  Wing. 
Dr.  G.  G.  Groff. 
No.  21,  East  Wing. 
No.  31,  West  Wing. 
Mr.  John  S.  Cotton. 
No.  29,  West  Wing. 
Mr.  John  Sprague. 
Mr.  John  Sprague.  < 
No.  29,  East  Wing.  , 
No.  11,  West  Wing. 
No.  2,  East  Wing. 
Institute. 
No.  24 >£,  East  Wing. ', 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Funk.; 
No.  16,  East  Wing. 


Sophomores. 


.40. 
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name. 


residence. 


room. 


John  Truman  Anderson, 
Enos  Cook  Baker, 
Donald  Thompson  Baker, 
Louis  Hecker  Burge, 
Mary  Evans  Chambers, 


Lewisburg. 
Ercildoun. 
Lewisburg. 
Vineland,  N.J. 


West  Chester. 
Chari.es  Wqlverton  Clement, 

Sunbury. 
John  Alexander  Cutler, 

Philadelphia. 
George  Morgan  Davis, 

Atlantic  Highlands ,  N.  J. 
James  Robert  Lincoln  Diggs, 

Forrestville,  Md. 
Henry  Gilbert  Dill, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Herbert  C  Downing, 

Lehman. 
Elwood  Herbert  Dutton, 

Lewisburg. 
David  Hayes  Elliot, 

Hart  le  ton. 
Levi  Truckenmiller  Fetzer, 

Milton. 
Harry  Chester  Fithian, 

Greenwich,  N.J. 
Edward  Flint, 

Philadelphia. 
Andrew  Madison  Forrester, 

Moreland. 
Simon  Ward  Gilpin, 

Newfoundland. 
Harry  Booth  Hazen, 

Achor,  Ohio. 


Mrs.  Margaret  Anderson. 

No.  27,  West  Wing. 

Home. 

No.  16,  West  Wing. 

Mrs.  Fannie  R.  Dutton. 

No.  20,  East  Wing. 

No.  3,  West  Wing. 

No.  30,  East  Wing. 

No.  32,  West  Wing. 

No.  10,  East  Hall. 

No.  13,  East  Wing. 

Mrs.  Fannie  R.  Dutton. 

No.  15,  East  Wing. 

No.  2,  West  Wing. 

No.  19,  East  Wing. 

No.  32,  East  Wing. 

No.  32,  East  Wing. 

No.  26,  West  Wing. 

No.  17.  East  Wing. 
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NAME- 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Square  Top. 
Great  Bridge,  Va. 

Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 
Clarkestown. 
Huntingdon  Mills. 


quirae  harlan, 
Walter  Liddell  Hill, 
Fred  Burton  Hunt, 
George  Albert  Jennings, 
Frank  Claek  Kathekman, 
Eugene  Ever  Kerstetter, 
Charles  Dison  Koch, 
Ralph  Frederick  Koons, 

John  Grant  Lauderbaugh, 

Library. 

Daniel  Klyne  Laudenslager, 

Quakertown. 

Andrew  Albright  Leiser,  Jr., 

Lewisburg. 

Charles  Arthur  Lindemann, 

Philadelphia. 
James  Brown  Martin, 

Lewisburg. 

Coatesville. 
Union  City. 
Sunbury. 
Corsica. 
Mauch  Chunk. 
Williamsport. 
Alleniown. 
Muncy. 
Goldenville. 


George  Lewis  Megargee, 
Roy  Brown  Mulkie, 
Hiram  Long  Purdy, 
William  Carey  Purdy, 
Robert  Vincent  Rex, 
George  Tilden  Ritter, 
Anna  May  Rodgers, 
Frank  Spurgeon  Rogers, 
Harry  Milton  Roth, 
John  Elmer  Saul, 


No.  30,  East  Wing. 

No.  20,  East  Hall. 

No.  26,  East  Wing. 

No.  26,  West  Wing. 

Home. 

Home. 

No.  17,  West  Wing. 

No.  22,  West  Wing. 

No.  18,  East  Wing. 

No.  25,  East  Wing. 

A.  A.  Leiser,  Esq. 

No.  15^,  West  Wing. 

Prof.  Martin. 

No.  27,  East  Wing. 

No.  15,  East  Hall. 

No.  16^,  East  Wing.  1 

No.  18,  East  Wing. 

No.  8,  West  Wing. 

No.  29,  East  Wing.  ; 

Mrs.  Fannie  R.  Dutton. 

No.  33,  East  Wing. 

No.  25,  East  Wing. 

Home. 


Lewisburg. 
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NAMB. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Harry  W.  Green  Savidge, 
Anna  Gertrude  Sieber, 
Flora  Ann  Siegel, 
Robert  Green  Sueer, 
Artie  Anson  Smith, 
Edna  Eudqlphia  Stielkr, 
James  Pai,m  Stober, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Thomas 
Frank  WmiAM  Tilley, 
Morris  Cramer  Van  Gundy, 
John  Wa^s, 

Freshmen , 


Sunbury. 

Lewisburg. 

Watsontown. 

Lewisburg. 

Liberty. 

Chester. 

Kleinfeltersville. 

'Clifford. 

Bridgeton,  N.J, 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 


No.  20,  East  Wing. 

Rev.  L.  L.  Sieber. 

Institute. 

Home. 

No.  12,  West  Wing. 

Bucknell  Cottage. 

No.  7,  West  Wing. 

No.  24,  East  Wing. 

No.  14,  East  Hall. 

Prof.  Van  Gundy. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Walls. 
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PURSUING  SELECT  STUDIES. 

NAME-  RESIDENCE- 

Mahlon  H,.  BOTTS, 

Stonei'sville. 
Allen  Oscar  Finn, 

Clifford. 
Harry  ly.  Freas,  Jr., 

Berwick. 
Amzi  Wilson  Geary, 

Carbondale. 
Alice  Gushing  Hartley, 

Guelph,   Ont. 
Mabel  Wolfe  Thomas, 

Lewisburg. 

SUMMARY. 

Graduate  Students.  , „ ,  8 

The  Senior  Ciass  .......... 26 

The  Junior  Class ... .....  37 

The  Sophomore  Class 40 

The  Freshmen  Class 55 

Pursuing  Select  Studies, 5 

Total. j 71 

In  other  Departments 214 

Total  in  all  Departments...... 385 


CLASS. 

Latin. 

Sciences. 

Sciences. 

Sciences. 

English. 

German. 
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ADMISSION. 


TO  FRESHMEN  STANDING. 

I.  General  Requirements. — Examinations  for  admission  to  the  Freshman 
Class  will  be  held  on  Monday  of  Commencement  week,  June  nth.  Candidates 
will  assemble  in  Bucknell  Hall  at  8.30  a.  m. 

Similar  examinations  are  also  held  on  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of 
each  term.  In  special  cases,  candidates  may  be  examined  and  admitted  at  other 
times  in  the  year. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  be  well  prepared  in  the  English  branches  named 
below.  They  will  be  as  strictly  examined  in  these  studies  as  in  the  Ancient 
Languages  and  Mathematics. 

There  must  be  furnished  to  the  President  by  the  candidate,  satisfactory  tes- 
timonials of  good  moral  character,  and,  if  from  another  college,  a  certificate  of 
honorable  dismission  must  be  presented. 

The  requiredage  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  is  fifteen  years. 

II.  Particular  Requirements. — They  are  as  follows  for  the  respective 
courses  : 

l.    The  Classical  Course. 

To  enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  student  must  sustain  an  examination  in: — 
English. 

1.  Writing  from  dictation. 

2.  English  Grammar. 

3.  Elements  of  Rhetoric— Invention,  Style  and  Punctuation. 

4.  A  brief  composition  upon  a  subject  assigned  at  the  time  of  the  exam- 
ination. 

In  1895,  the  list  will  be  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Twelfth  Night, 
Milton's  V  Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas,  Longfellow's  Evangeline, 
the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  papers  in  the  Spectator,  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton 
and  on  Addison,  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  Irving's  Sketch  Book, 
and  Scott's  Abbot. 

In  1896,  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas,  Longfellow's  Evangeline, 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton,  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  De  Foe's 
History  of  the  Plague  in  London,  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveller,  Scott's  Wood- 
stock, George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

In  1897,  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  As  You  Like  It,  Scott's 
Marmion,  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  Amer- 
ica, Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  De  Foe's   History  of  the   Plague  in 
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London,  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveller,  Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales,  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

Mathematics. 

1.  Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System. 

2.  Algebra,  including  Quadratic  Equations.  The  requirements  in  this 
study  are  intended  to  include  the  treatment  of  Radicals,  and  will  be  most  nearly 
met  by  the  use  of  Well's  University  Algebra. 

3.  Plane  Geometry. 

LATIN. 

1.  Latin  Grammar — Allen  and  Greenough's,  or  Harkness'. 

2.  Daniell's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

3.  Four  Books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries. 

4.  Six  Orations  of  Cicero. 

5.  Six  books  of  Vergil's  iEneid. 

Greek. 

1.  Greek  Grammar — Hadley  and  Allen's,  or  Goodwin's. 

2.  The  equivalent  of  Jones'  Greek  Prose  Composition — 20  Lessons. 

3.  Greek  Reader, 

4.  Four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

5.  Three  books  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

History. 

1.  History  of  Rome. 

2.  History  of  Greece. 

3.  Elements  of  United  States  History. 

Science. 

1.  Geography — Descriptive,  Political  and  Physical. 

2.  The  student  is  recommended  to  read  some  elementary  work  on 
Physics  and  Physiology,  also  Morse's  "  First  Book  in  Zoology,"  Gray's  "How 
Plants  Grow,"  and  Dana's  "Geological  Story  Briefly  Told."  This  reading 
should  be  done  before  entering  upon  the  studies  of  the  Sophomore  year.  The 
necessary  books  can  be  obtained  in  the  University  Library. 

In  any  of  the  subjects  of  examination,  satisfactory  equivalents  will  be 
accepted  instead  of  the  text  books  named. 

li,    The  Philosophical  Course. 

I.  The  Latin  Division. — To  enter  the  Latin  Division  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Course,  the  candidate  must  sustain  an  examination  in  the  above-named 
studies,  except  Greek,  and  in  Elementary  Physics  and  Physiology. 

II  The  Greek  Division. — To  enter  the  Greek  Division  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Course,  the  candidate  must  sustain  an  examination  in  the  above-named 
studies,  except  Cicero  and  Vergil,  and  in  Elementary  Physics  and  Physiology. 

III.     THE  SCIENTiRC   COURSE, 

To  enter  the  Scientific  Course,  the  candidate  must  sustain  examination  in 
English  Grammar,  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  English  Composition,  Arithmetic, 
including  the  Metric  System  ;  Algebra,  through  Quadratic  Equations  and  Plane 
Geometry  ;  Latin  Grammar,  Latin  Composition  (Daniell's  Part  I,  or  an  equiv- 
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alent),  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Four  Books;  Elementary  Physics,  Physiology 
and  Hygiene,  and  Botany ;  Geography,  Mathematical,  Political  and  Physical ; 
History  of  the  United  States,  General  History  and  Civil  Government. 

CONDITIONAL  ADMISSION. 

A  candidate  failing  to  pass  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  required  for 
admission,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  to  his  class  con- 
ditionally, to  make  up  his  deficiencies  by  extra  study.  When  they  are  made 
up,  he  will  be  received  into  full  standing  in  his  class. 

Special  Students. 

Young  men  who  do  not  desire  to  take  a  full  regular  course,  can  enter  and 
select  special  shorter  courses,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Faculty ;  but  in  all  cases, 
satisfactory  examinations  must  be  passed  upon  the  subjects  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  course  from  which  they  intend  to  select. 

Students  who  have  completed  a  course  of  study  in  preparatory  schools  of 
high  grade,  may  be  admitted  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  school 
from  which  they  come.  Blank  forms  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Registrar. 

Graduates  from  Bucknell  Academy  in  the  Classical  Course,  or  in  the  Scien- 
tific Course,  will  be  admitted  to  the  corresponding  course  in  College  upon  the 
certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  Academy. 

Graduates  of  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  Schools  are  admitted  to  the  Scien- 
tific Course  without  examination. 


TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

I.  General  Requirements. — A  proportionate  increase  of  age  is  requisite 
for  admission  to  advanced  classes,  over  that  required  for  admission  to  Freshman 
standing.  Other  general  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  Class. 

II.  Particular  Requirements.— Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced 
classes  are  examined  both  as  for  admission  to  Freshman  standing,  and  also  in 
the  studies  that  have  been  pursued  by  the  class  which  they  desire  to  enter. 


LOCAL  EXAMINATION  EOR  ADMISSION. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  conducting  entrance  examinations  at 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Harrisburg  and  Scranton.  Those  intending  to  present 
themselves  for  examination  at  either  of  these  places  should  inform  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  their  intention,  and  the  necessary  information  as  to 
details  will  be  furnished. 

These  examinations  will  be  held  Friday,  June  14,  1895. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


The  following  Courses  of  Study  may  be  pursued  in  the  College  : 
I.  The  Classical  Course  extends  through  four  years,  and  aims  to  furnish  a 
liberal  education  in  the  classics,  the  sciences,  the  arts,  and  literature.  It  com- 
prises, substantially,  the  studies  of  the  established  college  curriculum,  with  the 
addition  of  such  branches  as  modern  life  seems  to  demand.  The  studies  in  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  all  required  ;  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years, 
most  of  the  studies  are  elective.  Students  who  have  satisfactorily  pursued  this 
course  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

II.  The  Philosophical  Course,  with  Latin  or  Greek,  in  each  of  its  two 
divisions,  also  extends  through  four  }Tears,  and  aims  to  furnish  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  advanced  studies  to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  but  one  of  the  Ancient 
Languages.  This  course  contains  four  terms  of  such  language  study,  be  it  of 
Latin  or  Greek,  most  of  the  other  studies  of  the  Classical  Course,  with  some 
addition  of  Scientific  subjects.  Students  pursuing  this  course,  recite,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  classical  students.  Those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
studies  of  the  course  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

III.  The  Scientific  Course  extends  through  four  years,  and  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  Philosophical  Course,  with  the  substitution  of  additional 
Mathematical  and  Scientific  studies  for  Latin  and  Greek.  Those  who  have 
completed  the  course  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

In  the  selection  of  optional  studies  in  the  above  courses,  the  choice  must  be 
made  with  the  approbation  of  the  Faculty. 

IV.  The  Eclectic  Course  is  not  limited  to  any  definite  time,  and  does  not 
lead  to  any  degree.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  advanced  instruction  in  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  arts,  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  a  regular 
course  of  study,  but  desire  to  select  certain  branches.  The  College  will  furnish 
special  students  with  such  studies  as  they  may  elect  only  at  times  announced  in 
the  Curricula,  found  on  another  page.  Every  student  is  required  to  select  at 
least  three  studies  from  those  taught  during  any  given  term,  and  these  are  to  be 
pursued  at  the  same  time.  Students  will  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  studies  for 
which  they  are  not  full}-  qualified  by  their  previous  training.  A  certificate  will 
be  given  by  the  President,  at  any  time,  stating  what  studies  have  been  com- 
pleted and  the  grade  attained  in  them.  This  certificate  will  be  accepted  as 
equivalent  to  an  examination,  provided  the  holder,  at  any  time,  prefers  to  be 
transferred  to  any  one  of  the  regular  courses. 

V.  Advanced  Courses  in  Literature,  Philosophy  and  Science  have  been 
established,  leading  respectively  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
Philosophy  and  Master  of  Science.  These  courses  are  open  to  graduates  of 
Bucknell  University.     Particulars  may  be  learned  by  addressing  the  President- 
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CURRICULA. 


THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 


FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

I.  Term —  f  Geometry, 
X  Algebra, 
Cicero  de  Senectute  and  Livy, 

f  Lysias'  Orations, 

\  Greek  Prcse  Composition, 

II.  Term —  f  Trigonometry, 
\  Algebra, 

Livy, 

Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 

III.  Term — Analytical  Geometry, 

Paterculus  and  Pliny, 

Odyssey, 

Greek  Testament. 

Sophomore  Year 

I.  Term — General  Chemistry, 
Horace, 
Rhetoric, 

II.  Term — Animal  Physiology, 
Demosthenes, 
English  Literature, 

III.  TERM — Botany, 
German, 
Juvenal,  or 

Analytical  Chemistry,  or 
Civil  Engineering,  or 
English  Oratory, 


Hygiene, 
Elocution, 

English  Composition, 

Lectures  on  the  Essay. 

Derivatives, 
Elocution, 

English  Composition, 

Greek  Testament. 

Chemistry, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition, 


Linear  Perspective, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition. 

Sanitary  Science, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition. 

English  Versification, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition. 


I.  TERM — Mechanics, 
French, 


Junior  year 


Elocution. 


History  of  Education, 
Orations, 


Ei<hctive  Studies  : 
Xenophon 's  Memorabilia,  Surveying, 


the  coi,i,ege. 


*7 


Quintilian,  Biology, 

German,  Organic  Analysis, 

American  Constitutional  History ,or  Parliamentary  Law  and 
American  Colonial  History,  Extemporaneous  Speaking. 


II.  Term — Physics, 
Orations, 


Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
Elocution. 


Elective  Studies 


Latin  Poets, 

French, 

German, 

Hebrew, 

English  Bible, 

History  of  Modern  Europe,  or 

History  of  England. 


III.  Term — Astronomy, 
Orations, 


Lo^ic, 

Differential  Calculus, 

Quantitative  Analysis, 

Animal  Histology, 

Embryology, 

Advanced  Composition. 

Geology, 
Elocution. 


Elective  Studies  : 
Plato,  Integral  Calculus, 

Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  Physics, 

French,  Analytical  Chemistry  or 

English  Oratory,  Applied  Chemistry, 

English  Bible,  Plant  Histology, 


Hebrew, 


I.  TERM — Psychology, 


Civil  Engineering, 


History  of  England. 
Senior  year. 


American  Literature, 


Orations. 
*Ei,Ective  Studies 


Sophocles, 
Tacitus:  Annals, 
Anglo-Saxon, 


II.  Term— Ethics, 


Geology, 

Practical  Astronomy, 

Medicsval  ■  History. 

History  of  Philosophy, 


Orations. 

*Eeective  Studies  : 
Demosthenes  de  Corona,  Economics, 


Roman  Law, 
III.  TERM— Theism, 


Seneca, 
Shakespeare, 


Comparative  Anatomy r 
Human  Osteology. 

Greek  Literature, 
Orations. 

*Ei*Ective  Studies  : 

Constitutional  Law, 
Greek  Testament. 


♦Seniors  may  take  any  of  the  electives  of  the  Junior  year  for  corresponding  terms. 
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II.     THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  COURSE. 


Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 
A.     Latin  Division. 


The  Freshman  Year. 


I.     Term — (  Geometry, 


Algebra,  Hygiene, 

German,  Elocution, 

Cicero  de  Senectute  and  Livy,  Lectures  on  the  Essay, 
English  Composition. 

II.     Term — /Trigonometry,  Derivatives, 

(Algebra,  Elocution, 

German,  English  Composition, 

Livy. 

III.     Term — Analytical  Geometry,  Chemistry, 

German,  Elocution, 

Paterculus  and  Pliny,  English  Composition, 

Sophomore  Year. 

I.     Term — Chemistry,  Linear  Perspective, 

Rhetoric,  Elocution, 

Horace,  English  Composition. 

II.     Term — Animal  Physiology,  Sanitary  Science, 

English  Literature,  Elocution, 

Differential  Calculus,  English  Composition. 

III.     Term — Botany,  English  Versification, 

Analytical  Chemistry,  Elocution. 

Juvenal,  or  Integral  Calculus,  or  English  Composition, 
Civil  Engineering ,  or  English 
Oratory. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

I.     Term. — Mechanics,  History  of  Education, 

French,  Orations, 

Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 

Qu  in  tilia  n ,  Su  rv eying, 

German,  Biology, 

Organic  Analysis,  American  Constitutional  His- 

Parliamentary  Law  and  Extern-  lory,  or  American  Colonial 

poraneous  Speaking,  History. 
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II.    TERM — Physics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 

Orations,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 

Latin  Poets,  Logic, 

French,  Quantitative  Analysis, 

German,  Animal  Histology, 

Hebrew,  Embryology, 

History  of  Modern  Europe,  or  English  Bible, 

History  of  England,  Advanced  Composition. 

III.  TERM— Astronomy,  Geology, 

Orations,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 

Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  Integral  Calculus, 

French,  Physics, 

English  Oratory,  Analytical  Chemistry,  or 

English  Bible,  Applied  Chemistry, 

Hebrew,  Plant  Hisfology, 

History  of  England,  Civil  Engineering. 


Senior  Year. 

I.  TERM — Psychology,  American  Literature, 

Orations. 


^Elective  Studies  : 

Tacitus:  Annals,  Practical  Astronomy, 

Anglo-Saxon,  Medicsval  History, 

Geology. 

II.  TERM— Ethics,  History  of  Philosophy, 

Orations. 

^Elective  Studies  : 

Economics,  Comparative  Anatomy, 

Roman  Law,  Human  Osteology. 

III.  Term— Theism,  Greek  Literature, 

Orations. 

^Elective  Studies  : 

Seneca,  Constitutional  Lazv, 

Shakespeare. 
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B.     Greek  Division. 

FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

I.  Term — f  Geometry,  Hygiene, 

\  Algebra,  Elocution, 

German,  English  Composition, 

Lysias'  Orations,  Lectures  on  the  Essay. 

II.  Term — /Trigonometry,  Derivatives, 

(Algebra,  Elocution, 

German,  English  Composition, 

Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 

III.  Term — Analytical  Geometry,  Chemistry, 

German,  Elocution, 

Odyssey,  English  Composition. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

I.  TERM — Chemistry,  Linear  Perspective, 

Rhetoric,  Elocution, 

Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  English  Composition. 

II.  Term — Animal  Physiology,  Sanitary  Science, 

English  Literature,  Elocution, 

Demosthenes,  English  Composition. 

III.  Term — Botany,  English  Versification, 

Analytical  Chemistry,  or  Elocution, 

English  Oratory ',  or  English  Composition, 
Civil  Engineerings 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

I.  Term — Mechanics,  History  of  Education, 

French,  Orations, 

Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 
Sophocles,  Surveying, 

German,  Biology, 

Organic  Analysis,  American  Constitutional 

History,  or 
American  Colonial  History, 
Parliamentary  Law  and  Extemporaneous  Speaking. 
II.  Term — Physics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 

Orations,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies: 
Logic,  Differential  Calculus, 

French,  Quantitative  Analysis, 

Hebrew,  Animal  Histology, 

German,  Embryology, 

English  Bible,  Advanced  Composition, 

History  of  Modern  Europe  or  History  of  England. 
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III.  TERM— Astronomy,  Geology, 

Orations,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 
Plato,  Integral  Calculus, 

French,  Physics, 

English  Oratory,  Applied  Chemistry, 

English  Bible,  Biology, 

Hebrew,  Plant  Histology, 

History  of  England, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Senior  year. 

I.  TERM — Psychology,  American  literature, 

Orations, 

*Ei,ECTive  Studies  : 
Anglo-Saxon,  Practical  Astronomy, 

Mediczval  History,  Geology. 

II.  TERM— Ethics,  History  of  Philosophy, 

Orations. 

*Ei*ECTive  Studies  : 

History  of  Modern  Europe ',  Economics, 

Roman  Law,  Comparative  Anatomy, 

Demosthenes  de  Corona,  Human  Osteology. 

III.  Term — Theism,  Greek  Literature. 

Orations. 

*Ei<ective  Studies  : 

Shakespeare,  Constitutional  Law, 

Greek  Testament. 


III.     THE  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 


Freshman  year. 


I.  Term —  f  Geometry,  Hygiene, 

\  Algebra,  Elocution, 

German,  English  Composition, 

French  or  Latin,  Lectures  on  the  Essay, 

American  Literature. 


*  Seniors  may  take  any  of  the  electives  of  Junior  year  for  corresponding  terms. 
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II.  Term — /Trigonometry,  Chemistry, 

\  Algebra,  Derivatives, 

German,  Elocution, 

French  or  Latin,  English  Composition. 

III.  Term — Analytical  Geometry,  Chemistry, 

German,  Elocution, 

French  or  Latin,  English  Composition, 
Descriptive  Anthropology. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

I.  Term — Rhetoric,  Linear  Perspective, 

Chemistry,  Elocution, 

Surveying,  English  Composition. 

II.  TERM — English  Literature,  Sanitary  Science, 

Animal  Physiology,  Elocution, 

Differential  Calculus,  English  Composition. 

III.  TERM — Botany,  Engl;sh  Versification, 

Analytical  Chemistry,  or  Elocution, 

Integral  Calculus,  or  English  Composition, 
Civil  Engineering,  or 
English  Oratory. 

Junior  year. 

I.  Term — Mechanics,  History  of  Education, 

Orations,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 

German,  Organic  Analysis, 

French,  Biology, 
American  Constitutional  History,   Parliamentary  Law  and 

or  American  Colonial  History,  Extemporaneous  Speaking. 

II.  TERM — Physics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 

Orations,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 

Logic,  German, 

Quantitative  Analysis,  French, 

Anim at  Histology,  Hebrew, 

Embryology,  English  Bible, 

Advanced  Composition,  History  of  Modern  Europe. 

III.  TERM— Astronomy,  Geology, 

Orations,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 

French,  Physics, 

English  Oratory,  Applied  Chemistry, 

Eng  lish  Bible,  Pla n  t  Histology, 

Hebrew,  English  History. 
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SENIOR  YEAR. 

I.  TERM — Psychology,  American  Literature, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies: 

Anglo-Saxon,  Geology, 

Mediceval  History,  Practical  Astronomy. 

II.  TERM— Ethics,  History  of  Philosophy, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies. 

Economics,  Comparative  Anatomy, 

Roman  Law,  Human  Osteology. 

III.  Term — Theism,  Greek  Literature, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies. 

Shakespeare,  Constitutional  Law. 


♦  Seniors  may  take  any  of  the  electives  of  the  Junior  year  for  corresponding  term9. 
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LECTURES. 


The  following  Courses  of  Lectures  have  been  established.     These  lectures 
are  given  immediately  after  the  chapel  exercises,  and  are  for  one  hour  each. 


Senior  class. 

I.  Term — Professor  Perrine  on  American  Literature. 
II.  Term — The  President  on  Philosophy. 
III.  Term— Professor  Hamblin  on  Greek  Literature. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

L  Term — The  President  on  the  History  of  Education. 
II.  Term — Professor  Owens  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
III.  Term — Professor  Groff  on  Geology. 

sophomore  Class. 

I.  TERM— Professor  Bartol  on  Linear  Perspective. 
II.  Term— Professor  Groff  on  Sanitary  Science. 
III.  Term — Professor  Perrine  on  English  Versification. 

Freshman  Class. 

I.  TERM— Professor  Groff  on  Hygiene,  (half  term). 

Professor  Perrine  on  the  Essay  and  Oration,  (half  term). 
II.  TERM— Professor  Bartol  on  Derivatives. 
III.  TERM — Professor  Owens  on  Chemistry. 


SPECIAL  LECTURES. 

i.     A  Course   of  Lectures  will  be  given  yearly  on  Sociology  by  Heman 
Lincoln  Wayland,  d.  d.,  Editor  of  the  Examiner. 

2.    A  Course  of  Lectures  will  be  given  yearly  on  Social  Ethics,  by  George 
Dana  Boardman,  d.d.,  u,.d« 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  method  of  instruction  in  the  College  is  partly  by  text-books  and  partly 
by  lectures,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  discussed.  Bach  Professor 
has  his  individual  mode  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  this,  in  the  result,  is 
advantageous  to  the  learner.  In  general,  the  aim  is  to  discuss  each  subject 
as  far  as  possible  as  the  subject  matter  requires,  yet  all  branches  are  presented 
practically,  comparatively,  and  historically,  with  the  view  of  leading  the 
student  to  the  apprehension  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  and  in  its  organic 
relations,  and  not  to  fill  the  memory  with  the  phraseology  of  a  text-book. 
The  range  and  character  of  the  instruction  can  be  most  accurately  gathered 
from  the  following  account  of  the  different  departments. 


I.     ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 

INSTRUCTOR  PHILLIPS. 

The  aim  is  to  train  the  student  to  speak  effectively  in  the  pulpit  or  upon 
the  platform  or  at  the  bar.  Bach  student  receives  individual  attention,  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  course,  in  Blocution,  during  the  latter  half,  in  Oratory. 

The  Breshman  class  has  weekly  recitations  in  Blocution  during  the  first 
term.  In  the  second  term,  a  prize  contest  in  declamatiom  is  held  and  each  stu- 
dent receives  private  drill  in  preparation  for  it.  During  the  third  term  each 
student  is  required  to  present  two  declamations. 

During  the  first  term  each  member  of  the  Sophomore  class  receives  private 
drill  in  preparation  for  the  prize  contest  in  declamation.  In  the  second  and  third 
terms  each  member  is  required  to  present  one  declamation  each  term. 

Bach  member  of  the  Junior  Class  pronounces  two  orations  in  each  term. 
A  prize  contest  in  oratory  is  held  in  the  third  term. 

For  the  Senior  Class,  the  work  is  optional.  A  prize  is  offered  for  the  best 
oration  on  commencement  day. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Debate.  Bvery  student  is  urged  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  work  of  the  Literary  Societies.  During  the  Junior  year  there 
are  three  public  debates,  the  last  of  which  is  a  prize  debate. 


II.     THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

PROFBSSOR  PBRRINB. 


I.     PREPARATORY  WORK. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  student  has  become  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  es- 
sentials of  Grammar ;  that  he  has  mastered  the  elements  of  Rhetoric  as  pre- 
sented in  Williams'  Rhetoric,  or  any  other  of  similar  grade ;  and  that  he  is  able 
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to  express  his  thoughts  clearly  and. concisely.  Special  attention  isalso  called  to 
the  required  reading  of  English  classics-a  list  is  given  elsewhere-and  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  by  reading  them,  the  student  has  become  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  leading  forms  of  literary  expression, -the  drama,  the  novel,  the  essay,  the 
oration  This  reading  should  not  be  done  as  a  pastime,  but  under  competent 
direction  with  the  end  in  view  of  making  a  scholarly  acquaintance  with  the 
authors  read ;  and  it  is  desired  that  at  least  the  authors  suggested  should  be  read, 
in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  preparation  among  the  members  of  the  class. 

II.     AIM  AND  METHODS. 

The  aim  is  to  cultivate  the  power  and  habit  of  (i)  accurate  thinking,  (a) 
correct  and  effective  composition,  (3)  intelligent  criticism  of  leading  English 
authors-  and  to  acquire  (4)  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of 'the  English  Language.  The  methods  are  largely  those  known  as  Labo- 
ratory  Methods,  and  in  all  cases  where  possible,  the  method  of  independent 
investigation  will  be  pursued.  The  course  in  Rhetoric  is  after  the  constructive 
rather  than  the  critical  method,  although  both  kinds  will  be  used  as  occasior 
demands.  The  course  in  English  Literature  will  pay  less  attention  to  the  text 
book  than  to  a  critical  reading,  in  the  class,  of  the  representative  work  of  eacl 
author  studied.  The  student  will  be  urged  to  know,  rather  than  to  know  about 
English  Literature  ;  and  a  few,  rather  than  a  great  many,  authors  will  be  care 
fully  studied. 

III.     COURSES. 

I  Rhetoric-Genung's  Practical  Rhetoric  and  Genung's  Rhetorics 
Analysis.  Essays  every  week  based  on  Lewes'  ■■  Principles  of  Success  in  Liter, 
ture  "  Analysis  of  themes,  criticisms  of  plans,  and  exercises  in  all  the  form 
of  Composition  discussed,  are  required.     First  term,  Sophomore  year. 

II  English  Literatiire.-Emery's  ' '  Outlines  of  Notes  on  English  Liter 
tnre  "'or  Pancoast's  Introduction  to  English  Literature.  The  authors  studie 
and  the  texts  required  are  Shakespeare's  < « As  You  Like  It,  »  Milton's ;  <  Comus, 
Pope's  "Essay  on  Criticism,"  Wordsworth's  "Poems  selected  by  Rolfe, 
Selections  from  Tennyson.     Second  term,  Sophomore  year. 

III  English  Oratory.-A  careful  study  of  the  English  Orators  will  be  mad 
as  far  as  time  will  permit,  with  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  period  at 
especially  to  those  of  the  present  day.  Baker's  Specimens  of  Argumentatio: 
Baker's  Primer  of  Argumentation  and  Bradley's  Selected  Orations  will  be  Pu 
sued-  and  special  work  will  be  required  in  Quintilian's  Institutes  and  Cicero « 
Oratore  As  this  is  one  of  the  electives  of  the  third  term  in  the  Junior  year,  the 
will  be  opportunity  for  an  extended  course.  The  Library  has  recently  be< 
enriched  in  this  department. 

IV.  Anglo-Saxon.-Bright's    Anglo-Saxon  Reader.      First  term,   Sen 
year,  for  those  who  have  taken  courses  I  and  II. 

V.  Shakespeare.-A  study  of   -Mid-Summer  Night's  Dream,''  "Ha 
let  "  and  "Tempest,"  to  show  the  development  of  the  poet's  mind  and  a 
Third  term,  Senior  year,  for  those  who  have  taken  courses  I  and  II. 
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VI.  The  Essay  and  Oration. — Lectures  are  given  during  the  first  term  to 
the  Freshmen  on  "The  Essay  and  Oration,"  as  an  especial  preparation  for  the 
practical  work  of  the  course,  and  supplementary  to  the  work  assumed  to  have 
been  done  in  the  preparatorj-  schools. 

VII.  English  Versification. — On  the  successive  Thursday  mornings  of  the 
third  term, a  course  of  lectures  is  given  to  the  Sophomore  Class  on  EnglishVers- 
ification  as  shown  in  Tennyson. 

VIII.  Advanced  Composition  for  those  who  have  taken  courses  I.  and  II. 
Text-books,  Scott  and  Denney's  Paragraph- Writing,  Carpenter's  Advanced 
Composition  and  Lament's  Specimens  of  Exposition.  Second  term,  Junior 
j  ear. 

IX.  Essays  and  Orations. — The  Freshmen  are  required  to  present  two 
essays  in  the  first  term,  and  three  in  the  second  and  third  terms,  respectively  ; 
the  Sophomores,  three  essays  each  term  ;  the  Juniors,  two  orations,  and  the 
Seniors  one  oration  each  term.  The  orations  presented  at  the  exercises  of  the 
Junior  Exhibition  and  Commencement  will  be  received  as  two  of  the  required 
orations.  Both  Essays  and  Orations  are  criticised  with  the  author,  if  necessary  ; 
and  in  all  cases  an  analysis  must  be  presented. 

X.  American  Literature. — During  the  first  term,  lectures  are  given  to  the 
Seniors  on  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier  and  Holmes,  as  a 
preparation  for  those  who  desire  more  extended  courses  in  the  Subject. 


HONOR  COURSES  IN  KNGUSH. 

1.  Chaucer,  his  language  and  thought.     A  study  of  Middle  English  for 
j  those  who  have  taken  courses  I.  and  II. 

2.  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  R.  C.  Browne's  "Milton,"  andS.  A.  Brooke's 
I  "Life  of  Milton,"  with  required  Theses,  for  those  who  have  taken  courses  I. 

I  and  II. 

3.  Skeat's  "Specimens  of  English  Literature,"  1 394-1579,  for  those  who 
1;  have  taken  courses  I.  and  II. 

4.  Skeat's  "Piers  the  Plowman,"  for  those  who  have  taken  courses  I.,  II. 
|i  and  IV. 

5.  The  Ormulum  and  The  Ancren  Riwle,  Sweet's  edition,  for  those  who 
1  have  taken  courses  I. ,  II.  and  IV. 

1 
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III.     THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

PROFESSOR  ROCKWOOD. 

There  are  four  terms  of  required  work  in  this  department  and  seven  of 
elective.  Honor  courses  may  be  pursued  in  any  term  except  the  first  term  of 
the  Freshman  year. 

In  the  prescribed  work,  the  courses  offered  and  the  methods  of  instruction 
employed  are  designed  to  give  the  student  accuracy  and  facility  in  translating 
Latin  into  correct,  idiomatic  English  ;  the  ability  to  read  and  appreciate  the 
text  in  the  original  ;  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  language  and  literature  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  facts  in  Roman 
history  ;  and  some  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  life  of  the  people.  In  the 
first  term,  the  text  is  carefully  studied,  with  special  reference  to  forms  and  con- 
structions, and  considerable  time  is  given  to  written  translations  and  to  oral  and 
written  composition .  It  is  believed  that  in  this  way  the  faithful  student  can  be- 
come thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements  of  the  language  and  be  prepared  to 
pursue  his  subsequent  reading  with  pleasure  and  profit.  After  the  first  term, 
historical  and  literary  topics  are  given  greater  prominence.  Collateral  reading 
is  required  in  Liddell,  Merivale  and  Capes.  Wilkins'  Primer,  supplemented  by 
lectures,  is  made  the  basis  of  an  outline  course  on  Roman  Literature. 

In  the  elective  courses  a  wide  range  of  reading  is  offered.  While  particular 
lines  of  study  have  been  marked  out,  different  authors  may  be  substituted  in 
place  of  those  announced  in  the  catalogue.  In  all  cases  it  is  the  intention  to 
suit  the  work  to  the  needs  of  the  class.  Provision  is  made  for  those  who  wish 
by  varied  reading  to  gain  as  large  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature  as  possible 
and  also  for  those  who  desire  to  make  a  specialty  of  Roman  history  or  philoso- 
phy. Students  intending  to  become  teachers  are  aided  and  directed  in  their 
work  with  that  object  in  view.  In  the  elective  courses,  less  time  is  devoted  to 
formal  recitations  than  is  the  case  in  the  prescribed  work,  while  more  attention 
is  given  to  the  preparation  of  papers  on  assigned  topics  by  members  of  the  class 
and  to  lectures  and  discussions  by  the  instructor.  Lectures  are  given  on  Roman 
Antiquities,  and  these,  so  far  as  possible,  are  illustrated  by  wall-pictures,  plates 
and  photographs. 

COURSES:     i~4  required;  5-1 1  elective. 

1.  Cicero ;  De  Senectute.  Livy :  Book  I.  Review  of  special  topics  in 
Latin  Grammar.  Oral  and  written  exercises  in  Prose  Composition,  based  upon 
the  text.     Translation  at  sight  and  at  hearing.     First" term,  Freshman  year. 

2.  Livy:  Books  XXI  and  XXII.  Latin  Prose  Composition,  based  upon 
the  text.  Roman  History  :  Special  chapters  in  Liddell.  Second  term,  Fresh- 
man year. 

3.  Vellcins  Paterculus :  Roman  History.  Puny  :  Selections  from  the 
Epistles.  Translation  at  sight.  L  tin  Prose  Composition,  based  upon  the  text 
Roman  History  :  Capes'  "  Early  Empire."     Third  term,  Freshman  year. 

4.  Horace :  Selections  from  the  Satires,  Odes  and  Epistles.  Prosody. 
Lectures  on  Roman  life  in  the  time  of  Augustus.     Historical  outlines  of  the 
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Latin  language  and  literature  :  Wilkins'  Primer  ;  lectures.     First  term,  Sopho- 
more year. 

5.  Juvenal :  Selected  Satires.  Translation  at  sight.  Roman  History  : 
Capes  and  Merivale.  Roman  Antiquities  :  Lectures.  Third  term,  Sophomore 
year. 

6.  Quintilian  :  Books  X  and  XII.  Selections  from  Book  I,  at  sight. 
Roman  Literature  :  Readings  from  Cruttwell  and  Teuffel.  First  term,  Junior 
year. 

7.  Latin  Poets  :  Selections  from  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Tibullus,Propertius, 
Ovid  and  Lucan.  Lectures  and  collateral  reading  upon  topics  suggested  by  the 
authors  studied.     Second  term,  Junior  year. 

8.  Cicero:  De  Natura  Deotum.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the 
student  an  outline  of  the  Stoic,  Epicurean  and  Academic  systems  of  philosophy. 
Members  of  the  class  are  required  to  prepare  papers  upon  special  topics.  Third 
term,  Junior  year. 

9.  Tacitus :  Agricola ;  Germania  ;  Annals.  Large  amounts  are  read  at 
sight.  Special  topics  in  Roman  History  are  assigned  for  study.  First  term, 
Senior  year. 

10.  Roman  Law :  Instruction  is  given  by  text-book  (Morey's)  and  by 
lectures.  Students  are  required  to  read  on  assigned  topics  and  to  make  reports 
upon  the  same  to  the  class.     Second  term,  Senior  year. 

11.  Seneca  :  Selections  from  his  Moral  Essays.  Special  study  of  his  life, 
times  and  Philosophy.     Third  term,  Senior  year. 

HONOR  COURSES  IN  LATIN. 

Ovid:    Metamorphoses ;  Tristia ;  Fasti. 

Cicero :    Letters ;  De  Officiis  ;  Brutus. 

Tacitus :    Histories.    Suetonius  :  De  Vita  Ccesarum. 

4.  Plautws  and  Terence:  Selected  plays.  Allen's  "  Remnants  of  Early 
Latin."  Wordsworth's  "  Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin." 

5.  Tertnllian:    The  Apology.    Latin  Hymns. 

The  following  books  are  used  .  Rockwood's  Cicero  de  Setiectute  and  Velleius 
Pater  cuius  ;  Lord's  Livy  ;  Hopkins'  A gricola  and  Germania  of  Tacitus  ;    Plat- 
ner^s  Pliny  ;  Lincoln's  Horace  ;    Lindsay's  Juvenal ;  Frieze's   Quintilian;  Cro- 
well's  Selections  from  Latin  Poets ;   Stickney's  Cicero    de  Natura   Deorum 
Allen's  Tacitus' Annals  ;  Morey's  Roman  Law;  Hurst  and  Whiting's   Seneca 
Allen  and  Greenough's  Ovid  ;  Holden's  Cicero  de   Officiis;   Fowler's  Plautus 
West's  Terence  ;  Kellog's  Cicero's  Brutus  ;  Tyler's  Histories  of  Tacitus  ;  Peck's 
Suetonius ;     March's   Tertullian  and  Latin  Hymns.     Allen    and  Greenough's 
and  Harkness'  Latin  Grammars;   Harpers'  Latin  Dictionary. 
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IV.    THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

PROFESSOR  HAMBLIN. 


I.     PREPARATION. 

It  is  expected  that  the  student  in  his  preparatory  course  has  mastered  the 
Attic  forms  the  most  common  principles  of  syntax,  the  "principal  parts"  of 
the  most  common  irregular  verbs,  and  the  correct  writing  of  simple  Greek 
sentences.  He  ought  also  to  be  able  to  read  the  Greek  text  fluently  and  to 
understand  short  Greek  sentences  when  spoken  to  him.  To  facilitate  this  end, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  Greek  text  be  read  orally  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Btudy  of  the  language,  and  that  composition  in  Greek  be  continued  througl 
the  whole  of  the  preparatory  course.  Much  help  may  be  obtained  from 
"Natural"  and  "Inductive"  methods.  While  a  definite  amount  of  the 
Anabasis  and  Iliad  is  elsewhere  stated  as  required,  yet  quality  of  work  is  pre- 
ferred to  quantity.  It  is  desired  that  the  preparatory  course  be  made,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  mastery  of  the  principles  of  the  language^  that  the  literature  and 
civilization  of  the  Greeks  may  occupy  the  larger  part  of  the  student's  attention 
in  his  subsequent  study. 

II.     AIM  AND  METHODS. 

The  first  end  sought  is  an  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  a  means  of  discipline  to  the  mind  and  as  the  key  to  the  literature. 
The  first  part  of  the  Freshman  year  is  devoted  largely  to  grammatical  topics  in 
connection  with  the  author  read.  But  the  student  is  encouraged  to  gather 
facts  and  to  formulate  principles  from  the  text  rather  than  to  memorize  the 
standard  grammars.  Translation  in  idiomatic  English  is  required,  yet  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  literal  of  the  original.  Translation  at  sight  and  at  hearing  is 
practiced  during  the  whole  course  at  such  times  as  the  needs  of  various  classes 
seem  to  require.  All  possible  inducements  are  offered  to  make  the  student 
self-reliant  and  independent  in  his  work. 

The  literature,  history,  social  and  political  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  their  posi- 
tion in  ancient  civilization  and  relation  to  modern  life  and  thought,  are  topics 
which  occupy  a  very  important  part  of  the  work  in  this  department.  In  this 
way,  it  is  sought  to  inspire  a  living  interest  in  the  civilization  of  ancient  Greece, 
to  show  the  essential  unity  of  history,  and  to  encourage  the  study  of  ancient 
life  for  the  lessons  which  it  has  for  the  present  time. 

III.     COURSES. 

i.  Lysias. — Selected  orations  are  read  almost  exclusively  as  a  study  of 
language.  Review  of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  Greek  Grammar.  Special 
attention  to  the  translation  and  syntax  of  the  Greek  verb.  Weekly  exercises 
in  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Occasional  written  translations  and  examina- 
tions.    First  term,  Freshman  year. 

2.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.— Selected  portions  of  one  or  both  authors. 
Peculiarities  of  dialect  of  Herodotus.  Formation  and  derivation  of  words. 
Literal  translation.  Reading  of  assigned  portions  of  standard  Greek  histories. 
Second  term,  Freshman  year. 
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3.  Homer. — Odyssey,  Books  1,  2,  6-8.  Dialect,  metre,  syntax,  style. 
Topics  for  investigation  assigned  to  members  of  the  class.  The  object  sought 
is  to  help  the  student  to  understand  and  to  appreciate,  rather  than  to  criticise, 
the  Homeric  Poems.     Third  term,  Freshman  year. 

4.  Xenophon. — Selected  portions  of  the  Memorabilia.  The  life  of  Socrates. 
For  students  in  the  Philosophical  course.  First  term,  Sophomore  year,  also  an 
elective  for  the  Juniors  during  the  first  term. 

5.  Demosthenes. — Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.  History  and  Politics  of  the 
Macedonian  Period.  Lectures  on  the  Greek  poets.  Second  term,  Sophomore 
year. 

6.  The  Greek  Drama. — Sophocles  or  Euripides.  For  the  present,  the 
Oedipus  Tyrannus  is  read.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  drama,  the 
Greek  theatre,  and  the  metres  of  the  drama.     First  term,  Senior  year. 

7.  Plato. — The  Apology  and  Crito.  Philosophy  and  religious  ideas  of 
Socrates.  The  Sophists.  Topics  for  investigation  in  standard  authors.  Extracts 
from  the  Memorabilia  at  sight.     Third  term,  Junior  year. 

8.  DemostSienes. — De  Corona.  Designed  to  supplement  course  5  and  ot 
make  a  critical  study  of  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes  from  both  a  literary  and 
political  point  of  view.     Second  term,  Senior  year. 

9.  New  Testament,  Greek.  (A). — The  Gospel  according  to  Luke,  with  sight 
reading  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew.  A  course  in  rapid  reading  designed 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  style,  so  that  he  may  continue  to  read  the 
Greek  New  Testament  throughout  his  College  course.  Second  and  third  terms, 
Freshman  year,  one  hour  a  week. 

10.  New  Testament,  Greek.  (B). — The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epis- 
tles of  John.     Third  term,  Senior  year. 

IV.  HONOR  COURSES  IN  GREEK. 

11.  Xenophon. — The  symposium.     A  study    of  social    life  in   Greece. 

Sophomores  and  Freshmen.     Winter  term.     One  hour  a  week. 

12.  Thucydides. — Selections.      Sophomores    and     Freshmen.      Spring 

term.     One  hour  a  week. 

13.  Aristophanes. — The  Clouds.     Seniors  and  Juniors.      Winter  term. 

One  hour  a  week. 

14.  Pi,ato. — The  Phsedo. — Intended    as    an    introduction  to  a  study  of 

Greek  Philosophy. — Seniors.     Fall  term.     One  hour  a  week. 

V.     TEXT  BOOKS. 

Stevens'  Select  Orations  of  Lysias  ;  Mather's  Selections  from  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  ;  Merry's  Odyssey,  Books  1-12  ;  Seymour's  Introduction  to  the 
Language  and  Verse  of  Homer ;  Tyler's  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics  ;  White's 
Oedipus  Tyrannus  ;  Dyer's  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito ;  Winans'  Memorabilia; 
D'Ooge's  De  Corona ;  Humphrey's  Clouds;  Wagner's  Phsedo;  Scrivener's  or 
Wescott  and  Hort's  Greek  Testament ;  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  ;  Goodwin's 
Greek  Moods  and  Tenses ;  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  Seventh  Edi- 
tion ;  Oman's  History  of  Greece  ;  Allinson's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 
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V.     THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE. 
PROFESSOR  HULLEY. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language. 

i.  Elements  of  Hebrew* — Inductive  Method,  Alphabet,  Grammar,  Forms, 
Vocabulary,Translationsnd  Transliteration  of  Hebrew  into  English  and  English 
into  Hebrew,  Accents  and  Signs.     Harper's  Method  and  Manual. 

2.  Adyaneed  Hebrew. — Word  Lists,  Rapid  Reading,  Sight  Translation, 
Elements  of  Advanced  Grammar,  Syntax  and  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism, 
Interpretation  and  Exegesis. 

3.  Cognates.— Instruction  will  be  offered  at  any  time  in  the  elements  of 
Arabic,  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Assyrian,  Ethiopic  and  Talmudic  Hebrew. 

Two  terms,  Seniors  and  funiors. 


VI.     MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

PROFESSOR  IX>OMIS. 

In  the  Classical  Course  there  are,  as  required  studies,  daily  recitations  in 
both  French  and  German  for  a  period  of  thirteen  weeks.  Attention  is  given, 
first,  to  the  elements  of  Grammar ;  afterwards,  to  the  critical  reading  of  some  of 
the  masterpieces  of  each  language.  The  method  of  instruction  is  inductive  as 
well  as  deductive,  and  as  large  a  proportion  of  attention  as  can  profitably  be  so 
devoted  within  the  limitations  of  a  college  course  is  aimed  to  be  given  in  both 
languages  to  practical  exercises.  These  embrace  an  extended  course  in  French 
and  German  Composition. 

In  both  divisions  of  the  Philosophical  Course,  the  study  of  German  is  con- 
tinued as  a  daily  recitation  throughout  the  Freshman  year.  The  students  in  the 
Scientific  Course  likewise  take  French  asa  daily  recitation  throughoutthe  Fresh- 
man year.  Other  divisions  of  the  Scientific  Course  recite  French  with  Classical 
students. 

French  and  German  may  each,  as  optional  studies,  continue  to  be  pursued 
by  all  students  in  a  daily  recitation  for  two  additional  terms.     The  following  are 

the  details  of  courses  offered  : 

GERMAN. 

1.  Beqiiired,  in  Classical  Course. — Whitney's  Brief  German  Grammar,. 
Translation  of  German  Exercises  into  English.  Review  of  Grammar.  Trans- 
lation of  English  Exercises  into  German.  Irregular  Verbs.  Dictation  Exercises. 
Lyrics  and  Prose  Selections  memorized.  Joynes'  Reader,  100  pages.  Five' 
hours. 

2.  Optional,  for  all  courses. — Joynes'  Reader,  completed,  50  pages.  Boi- 
sen's  Prose  Reader,  1S0  pages.  Practice  in  writing  the  German  Script.  Prose 
Composition.     Five  hours. 

3.  Optional,  for  all  courses. — Boisen's  Reader,  completed,  35  pages.  Ro- 
quette's  Der  Gefrorene  Kuss,  53  pages.  Auerbach's  Tales  from  the  Black  For- 
est, 83  pages.  Keller's  Dietegen,  75  pages.  Dahn's  Felicitas,  142  pages. 
Harris'  Prose  Composition — one  selection  out  of  every  four  to  the  end  of  the 
book,  being  about  20  pages  of  English  text.     Five  hours. 
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FRENCH. 

i.  Required,  for  Classical  and  Philosophical  Courses. — French  Pronuncia- 
tion. Whitney's  Brief  Grammar,  with  Translation  of  French  Exercises  into 
English.  Review  of  the  Grammar.  Translation  of  English  Exercises  into 
French.  Irregular  Verbs.  Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse  memorized.  Whitney's 
Introductory  Reader,  164  pages.     Five  hours. 

2.  Optional,  for  all  courses — Fontaine's  Historiettes  Modernes,  vol.  1,  116 
pages  ;  vol.  2,  137  pages.  Selections  from  O'Connor's  Choix  de  Contes  Con- 
temporains,,  56  pages.     French  Composition.     Five  hours. 

3.  Optional,  for  all  courses. — Mannechet  and  Pylodet's  Theatre  Francais 
Classique, — the  portion  relating  to  Corneille,  39  pages.  Corneille's  Le  Cid; 
Selections  from  Lafontaine,  79  Fables.  Selections  from  the  comedies  of  La- 
biche  and  Martin,  78  pages.  Selections  from  Prosper  Merimee,  92  pages. 
Selections  from  L,udovic  Halevy,  77  pages.  The  Laws  of  French  Prosody. 
French  Idioms  studied  in  264  selected  sentences.  Stewart's  Prose  Composition, 
21  selections.     Five  hours. 


VII.     MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

PROFESSOR  BARTOL. 

1.  Solid  Geometry, — The  course  includes  the  study  of  lines  and  planes  in 
space,  solids  with  plane  surfaces,  the  spherical  triangle,  and  common  forms  of 
solids  with  curved  surfaces,  such  as  the  cone,  the  cylinder,  and  the  sphere. 

The  student  is  required  to  demonstrate  the  theorems  of  the  text-book.  But 
a  prominent  part  of  the  course  is  the  original  demonstration  of  additional  theo- 
rems, and  applications  in  the  solution  of  numerical  problems. 

2.  Trigonometry. — The  course  includes  Plane  Trigonometry, with  applica- 
tions to  problems  in  mensuration  and  surveying,  and  Spherical  Trigonometry, 
with  some  applications  to  problems  in  nautical  astronomy. 

Functions  of  the  angles  are  considered  as  ratios.  The  method  of  repre- 
senting these  functions  by  lines,  and  the  use  of  these  lines  in  investigating  the 
relations  of  the  functions,  is  discussed  at  some  length.  Time  is  given  to  the 
numerical  illustration  of  principles,  for  the  purpose  of  making  sure  that  the 
meaning  and  use  of  formulae,  demonstrated  and  learned,  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood. 

3.  Higgler  Algebra. — The  topics  discussed  are  ratio  and  proportion,  varia- 
tion, progressions,  permutations  and  combinations,  binomial  theorem,  unde- 
termined coefficients,  summation  of  series,  logarithms,  general  theory  of  equa- 
tions, and  the  solution  of  higher  numerical  equations.  Some  time  is  given  to 
the  graphical  representation  of  the  relations  of  quantities.  As  a  means  to  clear 
and  concise  proofs  of  the  binomial  theorem,  logarithmic  series,  and  exponential 
series,  the  elementary  theory  of  derivatives  is  introduced  in  a  course  of  lectures* 

4.  Analytical  Geometry. — The  student  will  be  taken  through  the  elemen- 
tary properties  of  the  right  line  and  the  conic  sections.     There  will  be,  in  addi- 
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tion,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree,  some  im- 
portant higher  plane  curves,  and  loci  in  space.  This  course  is  intended  to  give 
a  clear  conception  of  the  method  of  Cartesian  Analysis,  rather  than  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  its  results. 

5.  Differential  Calculus. — This  course  proceeds  throughout  upon  the 
method  of  infinitesimals,  but  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  student  is  in- 
structed also  in  the  method  of  limits.  The  course  includes  the  differentiation 
of  algebraic  and  transcendental  functions,  the  development  of  functions  into 
series,  evaluation  of  undetermined  forms,  determination  of  maxima  and  minima, 
and  applications  to  the  theory  of  curves.  The  rules  and  principles  are  illus- 
trated and  enforced  by  numerous  examples  of  a  practical  character. 

6.  Integral  Calculus, — The  course  includes  the  methods  of  integration  by 
parts,  by  substitution  and  rationalization,  by  successive  reductions,  and  by 
series.  There  are  some  applications  of  integration  to  plane  curves,  to  plane 
areas,  and  to  certain  volumes.  The  utility  of  this  analysis  is  exemplified  by  the 
solution  of  a  variety  of  problems  in  mechanics  and  astronomy. 

7.  Astronomy. — The  required  course  is  completed  with  the  subject  of 
General  Astronomy,  but  the  aim  is  to  treat  astronomy  not  merely  as  an  appli- 
cation of  mathematics,  but  as  a  science  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  a  fin- 
ished education.  This  subject  is  taught  by  text-book,  with  illustrations  in  the 
observatory,  and  some  lectures.  There  is  free  use  by  the  student  of  the  ten- 
inch  equatorial  telescope,  to  verify  the  statements  of  descriptive  astronomy. 

8.  Practical  Astronomy. —  Observations  are  made  for  time  and  to  deter- 
mine the  errors  of  the  transit  instrument.  The  use  of  the  micrometer  is  taught 
and  the  value  of  one  revolution  of  its  screw  is  determined  experimentally.  The 
adjustments  of  the  equatorial  for  correct  position  are  made.  Observations  are 
made  for  azimuth,  and  for  latitude  and  longitude.  The  student  is  required  to 
make  all  such  astronomical  observations  as  are  requisite  in  a  practical  acquain- 
tance with  the  subject  of  geodetic  surveying,  and  to  reduce  his  notes  in  the  use 
of  the  nautical  almanac  and  methods  of  reduction  not  involving  the  calculus. 
Time  is  given  to  calculations  of  eclipses  and  star  occulations. 

9.  Surveying. — Fourteen  weeks  are  given  to  this  subject.  In  chain  survey- 
ing, full  directions  are  given  for  measuring  and  ranging  out  lines,  for  making 
and  reducing  field  notes,  and  for  plotting.  In  compass  and  transit  surveying,  a 
careful  study  of  the  necessary  instruments  is  made.  The  student  is  taught  their 
adjustments  and  the  best  methods  of  reducing  their  errors.  He  is  instructed  in 
the  various  ways  of  obtaining  the  proper  data  in  the  field,  for  his  work,  and  in 
the  best  tests  of  the  accuracy  of  his  field  notes.  He  is  made  acquainted  with 
the  variations  of  the  compass,  and  such  tables  and  methods  are  furnished  him 
as  will  enable  him  to  establish,  with  some  precision,  his  geographical  meridian, 
and  undertake  the  retracing  of  old  lines.  The  system  practiced  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  survey  of  public  lands  is  fully  set  forth.  Under  mine  surveying,  in 
connection  with  those  things  peculiar  to  this  branch,  directions  are  also  given 
for  running  contours  and  sketching  topography.  Some  observations  are  made 
for  latitude  and  time. — Instuctor  Stewart. 

10.  City  Surveying  and  Civil  Engineering.— Every  member  of  the  class 
is  carefully  trained  in  the  use  and  adjustments  of  the  compass,  level,  transit 
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solar-attachment  and  all  other  appliances  belonging  to  the  equipment  of  a  civil 
engineer.  Town  sites  are  located  and  plotted  ;  permanent  reference  points,  such 
as  monuments  and  bench-marks  are  established,  grades  and  sewers  are  deter- 
mined, and  property  lines  staked  out.  Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  the 
theory  of  railroad  curves,  switches  and  turn-outs.  In  addition  to  the  class-room 
work,  a  corps  is  organized,  which  makes  a  preliminary  survey  and  locates  a 
cross-country  railroad-  For  this,  the  grade  and  ditch  stakes  are  set  and  the 
curves  determined.  The  members  of  the  corps  change  position  so  that  each 
member  becomes  familiar  with  the  various  instruments.  Specifications  are 
drawn  up  and  estimates  made  of  the  line  surveyed.  — Instructor  Stewart. 

The  following  books  are  used :  Bartol's  Geometry,  Well's  University 
Algebra,  Wood's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Nichol's  Analytical 
Geometry,  Hardy's  Calculus,  Carhart's  Plane  Surveying,  Olmsted's  College 
Astronomy,  Iyoomis'  Practical  Astronomy. 


VIII.     CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS. 

PROFESSOR  OWENS. 

Physics. — The  course  in  Physics  extends  through  the  Junior  year,  supple- 
mented by  a  course  of  lectures  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  The  first  term  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  mechanics  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  ;  during  the 
second  term,  sound,  light  and  heat  are  taken  up,  while  the  third  term  is  devoted 
to  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  This  latter  course  is  optional  in  the  Classical 
and  required  in  the  Philosophical  and  Scientific  courses.  In  the  class-room,  the 
text-book  and  lecture  methods  are  combined,  each  point  being  illustrated  as  far 
as  possible  by  experiment. 

Students  who  desire,  may  take  an  experimental  course  in  the  Laboratory, 
devoting  about  five  hours  a  week  to  laboratory  work.  Such  work  is  taken  in 
addition  to  the  required  class  room  work,  and  if  a  grade  of  nine  or  more  is 
attained,  the  work  is  credited  as  an  "Honor  Study." 

Students  who  have  completed  the  general  course  in  Physics  and  the  experi- 
mental course,  may  take  up  special  lines  of  investigation  under  the  direction  of 
the  Professor. 

Descriptive  Chemistry  is  taught  by  text-book  and  lectures.  The  object 
of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  most  common 
elements,  their  sources,  use,  compounds  and  behavior  towards  other  elements 
and  compounds,  and  to  drill  the  student  in  writing  formulae  and  solving  chemi- 
cal equations.  To  accomplish  this,  each  student  will  be  expected  to  spend  at 
least  five  hours  each  week  in  the  Laboratory,  studying  the  characteristics  and 
reactions  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  and  performing  the  more  simple 
experiments  outlined  in  the  text  and  lectures.  Notes  will  be  kept  by  each  stu- 
dent, describing  the  experiment  and  giving  the  equation  which  represents  the 
reactions  that  take  place.  The  Professor  will,  from  time  to  time,  examine  the 
note-books,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  thinks  helpful. 

In  order  to  give  those  who  have  not  studied  Chemistry  in  their  preparatory 
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course  a  general  idea  of  the  aims  and  scope  of  the  subject,  and  the  methods  by 
which  it  is  studied,  a  course  of  experimental  lectures  is  delivered  to  the  Fresh- 
men during  the  third  term. 

Analytical  Chemistry  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  completed  and  been 
examined  in  Descriptive  Chemistry.  In  this  course,  students  examine  a 
number  of  known  solid  and  liquid  substances,  noting  their  various  reactions. 
They  are  then  given  unknown  substances,  several  in  one  mixture,  which  they 
are  required  to  determine.  The  course  is  completed  when  fifty  unknown  mix- 
tures have  been  determined  and  correctly  reported. 

Quantitative  Analysis  comprises  those  determinations  which  will  be  most 
useful  to  the  student  of  general  culture.  It  also  offers  to  the  specialist  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  separation  and  manipu- 
lation.    It  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  General  and  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Students  wishing  to  follow  special  lines  of  investigation,  can  do  so  under 
the  direction  of  the  Professor. 

Organic  Chemistry  can  be  elected  by  those  who  have  completed  the 
Analytical.  Chemistry.  The  aim  in  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  methods  by  which  the  typical  and  most  useful  organic  compounds  are  built 
up  and  how  their  structural  formulae  are  determined. 

Applied  Chemistry,  covering  some  topics  in  Medical  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology,  Soil  Analysis,  Water  Analysis,  Organic  Analysis  and  Analysis  of 
Iron  Ores,  can  be  pursued  by  those  who  have  completed  the  Analytical  course. 

The  Chemical  and  Physical  Society  holds  meetings  bi-weekly  to  discuss 
questions  in  Chemistry  and  Physics. 


IX.     ORGANIC  SCIENCE. 

PROFESSOR  GROFF. 

In  this  department,  it  is  the  constant  aim  to  teach  students  how  to  interpret 
nature.  The  student  is  guided  in  his  studies  by  lectures  and  laboratory  man- 
uals. 

In  courses,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8.  9,  and  11  the  student  should  reserve  on  his  program 
about  ten  hours  each  week  for  laboratory  exercises.  A  small  fee  is  charged  in 
all  the  laboratory  courses. 

Medical  students  who  desire  to  complete  their  professional  studies  in  three 
years,  should  take  courses  one  to  nine. 

1.  Hygiene.— A  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Personal  Hy- 
giene.    First  term.     Freshman  year.     Required. 

2.  Animal  Physiology. — The  principles  of  Human  and  Comparative  Phy- 
siology, taught  by  lectures  and  illustrated  by  a  life-sized  French  manikin,  skele- 
tons, and  charts.     Second  term.     Sophomore  year.     Five  hours. 

3.  formal  Histology  and  Embryology.  Text-book  recitations,  lectures 
and  laboratory  work.  This  course  must  be  preceded  by  courses  2,  5  and  6. 
Junior  year.    Elective. 
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4.  Human  Osteology  and  Comparative  Anatomy. — Text-book  recitations, 
lectures  and  laboratory  work.  This  course  must  be  preceded  by  courses  2,  5  and 
6.    Junior  year.     Elective. 

5.  Biology. — Recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work.  This  course 
must  be  preceded  by  courses  2  and  8.     Elective.    Junior  year. 

6.  Zoology. — Recitations,  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  This  course  must 
be  preceded  by  courses  2  and  8.     Elective.    Junior  year. 

7.  Sanitary  Science. — A  course  of  ten  lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Sani- 
tary Science.     Sophomore  year. 

8.  Botany. — Recitations,  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Sophomore  year, 
Third  term. 

9.  Plant  Histology. — Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Junior 
year.     Elective.     Course  8  must  precede  this  course. 

10.  Dynamical  Geology. — A  course  of  twelve  lectures.  Required.  Third 
term.    Junior  year.     1  hour. 

11.  Mineralogy  and  Geology. — Recitations,  lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
The  first  portion  of  the  term  will  be  devoted  to  Mineralogy,  the  second  portion 
to  Geology.     Elective.     First  term.     Senior  year. 

The  Natural  History  Society  has  been  formed  to  encourage  original 
work  in  the  organic  sciences.  It  is  open  to  all  professors  and  students  of  the 
college,  and  holds  meetings  bi-weekly. 

X.     ECONOMICS    AND  POLITICAL   SCIENCE. 

I.  Economics  is  constdered  as  the  science  of  exchanges,  and  is  followed  into 
its  practical  applic  ations  in  manufacturing,  banking,  national  credit  and  in- 
ternational commerce,  with  illustrations  from  well-known  facts  and  current 
events.  It  is  insisted  that  any  stable  system  of  econonry  must  find  its  founda- 
tion in  ethical  principles. 

There  will  be  held  daily  recitations  from  Ely's  outlines  of  Economics  and 
Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics  supplemented  by  lectures  and  by  debates  on 
the  part  of  the  class. — Professor  Perrine. 

II.  American  Constitutional  Law  is  offered  as  an  elective  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  Class  who  have  taken  American  Constitutional  History.  The 
work  consists,  not  so  much  in  a  study  of  the  Constitution  itself,  as  in  a  study  of 
the  law  that  has  grown  out  of  the  Constitution  during  a  century  of  use. 
Cooley's  "  Constitutional  Law,"  is  made  the  basis  of  work  in  the  class-room; 
while  special  topics  are  assigned  for  individual  study  and  subsequent  discussion 
in  the  class-room. 

Reference  is  made  to  Hare's  "American  Constitutional  Law,"  Baker's 
'*  Annotated  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  Cooley's  "  Constitutional  Limi- 
tations," and  "Constitutional  History  as  seen  in  American  Law." — Professor 
Hambi^in. 

III.  Roman  Law  may  be  taken  as  an  elective  in  the  second  term  of  the 
Senior  year.     The  subject  is  treated  historically.     Morey's  Roman  Law  forms 
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the  basis  of  the  work.     The  text-book  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  collateral 
reading. — Professor  Rockwood. 

IV.  Sociology.  An  honor  course  in  Sociology  is  offered  by  Dr.  Wayland. 
This  will  consist(i)  of  a  report  of  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Wayland  ;  (2)  of  the  read- 
ing some  work  on  Sociology  with  analysis  of  its  subject  matter  ;  (3)  of  a  thesis 
of  not  less  than  a  thousand  works  based  on  field-work  done  by  the  student. 


XI.     MEDIiBVAI,  AND  MODERN  HISTORY. 

PROFESSOR  HURLEY. 

A  somewhat  extensive  acquaintance  with  Ancient  History  is  a  requirement 
for  admission  and  courses  in  the  History  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  are  given 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  classical  literatures.  The  historical  course 
in  College  is  devoted,  first,  to  the  History  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  principles  which  have  governed  its  social  and  political  develop- 
ment ;  secondly,  to  the  History  of  Modern  Nations,  with  the  object  of  showing 
how  have  been  evolved  the  form  and  character  of  its  States  as  they  now  exist. 
The  method  of  study  is  a  varied  one,  being  by  text-book,  lectures  and  topics 
assigned  for  individual  research. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  : 

1.  Mediaeval  Europe.  (1)  Subjects: — The  Germanic  Invasions,  Roman 
Christianity,  Rise  of  Mohammedanism,  German  Ideas  of  Law,  The  Age  of 
Charlemagne,  Foundations  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  Feudal  System,  Rise  of  the 
Papacy,  its  Degredation  and  Restoration,  the  Struggle  between  the  Empire  and 
the  Papacy,  Domination  of  the  Papacy,  Society  and  Intellectual  Life  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  (2)  Texts: — The  class  will  use  Emerton's  "Introduction  to  the 
Middle  Age  "  and  Emerton's  "  Mediaeval  Europe  ;"  and  will  also  read  exten- 
sively in  Milman's  "Latin  Christianity,"  Bryce's  "Holy  Roman  Empire," 
Duruy's  "Middle  Ages,"  and  in  Neander,  Kurtz,  Schaff,  Menzel,  Kohlrausch 
and  others. 

Senior  Elective.     First  term.     Five  hours. 

2.  Modern  Europe.  (1)  Subjects : — Decline  of  Feudalism,  Revival  of 
Learning,  Rise  of  Modern  Institutions,  Protestant  Reformation,  Catholic  Re- 
action in  the  Inquisition,  Jesuit  Order,  and  Council  of  Trent,  Thirty  Years'  War, 
Age  of  Louis,  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  French  Revolution,  Unification  of 
Italy,  Recent  Revolutions  in  Italy,  New  German  Empire,  Republicanism  in 
France.  This  study  will  begin  where  Emerton's  Mediaeval  Europe  closes,  and 
will  follow  the  same  method  in  the  study  of  modern  development. 

Junior  and  Senior  Elective.  Second  term.  Five  hours.  Course  two  alter- 
nates annually  with  course  three. 

3.  History  of  England.  Subjects  : — Invasions  and  Early  Settlements, 
Saxon  Civilization,  Norman  Conquest,  Parliamentary  Organization,  Constitu- 
tional Beginnings,  Tudor  Period,  Struggle  between  King  and  Parliament,  The 
Protectorate  Restoration  and  Revolution,  Whig  Aristocracy,  Modern  England. 

(2)  Texts  : — Constitutional  Histories  of  Stubbs,  Taylor,  and  Hallam ; 
Special  Histories  of  Gardiner,  Hale,  Creighton,  Morris,  Freeman,  Seebohm,  and 
McCarthy  ;  and  General  Histories  of  Green  and  Montgomery. 
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Junior  and  Senior  Elective.  Second  term.  Five  hours.  Course  three 
alternates  annually  with  course  two. 

4.  American  Colonial  History.  Subjects  : — Discovery — Settlement — Ex- 
pansion— Independence.  Colonial  charters,  conventions,  government,  and 
social  conditions  ;  Spanish,  French,  and  English  communities ;  Conquest  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  ;  The  making  of  New  England  ;  Relations  to  the  Old  World ; 
Causes,  progress,  and  results  of  Revolutionary  War. 

Junior  and  Senior  Elective.  First  term.  Five  hours.  Course  four  alter- 
nates annually  with  course  five. 

5.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.  Subjects: — Formation, 
Analysis,  and  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  Its  interpretation  as  expressed 
in  the  following  subjects :  Hamilton's  Bank  ;  Assumption  of  Debts  ;  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws ;  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions ;  Louisiana  Purchase ; 
Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  ;  Burr's  Treason  ;  War  of  181 2  ;  Hartford  Conven- 
tion ;  Missouri  Compromise ;  Tariff  Legislation ;  Indian  Affairs ;  Jackson's 
Bank  Veto ;  Nullification  ;  Currency  Measures ;  Annexation  of  Texas ;  Slavery 
in  the  Territories  ;  War  of  Secession  ;   Reconstruction. 

Texts :— VonHolst,  Hildreth,  Schouler,  McMaster,  Fiske,  Hart,  Wilson, 
Johnston,  Bryce,  American  Statesman  Series,  Annals  of  Congress,  Life  and 
Works  of  Washington,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun, 
Seward,  etc. 

Junior  and  Senior  Elective.  Fall  term.  Five  hours.  Course  five  alternates 
with  course  four. 

6.  Parliamentary  Law  and  Extemporaneous  speaking.  The  aim  of  this 
course  will  be  : — (1)  to  familiarize  the  class  with  parliamentary  usage  in  theory 
and  practice  ;  (2)  to  develop  ability  in  extemporaneous  speaking  ;  (3)  to  pursue 
a  definite  course  of  historical  study  as  a  basis  for  the  work. 

Junior  and  Senior  Elective.     Fall  term.     Five  hours. 


XII.    BIBUCAIv  UTERATURK. 

SUPPLIED  BY  PROFESSOR  HULLEY. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  impart  (1)  correct  methods  of  Bible  study ; 
and  (2)  an  appreciation  of  the  forms  and  subject-matter  of  Biblical  Literature. 
The  language  will  be  studied  inductively,  by  the  aid  of  Harper's  "  Introductory 
Methods  and  Manual,"  and  Grammar.  The  English  courses  will  be  supple- 
mented by  a  series  of  lectures  extending  throughout  the  year. 

The  topics  to  be  treated  are  as  follows  : 

Lectures :  The  Bible  as  a  Classic ;  the  Bible  as  a  Library ;  the  Bible 
in  its  Formation ;  its  influence  on  early  civilization  ;  the  civilizations  im- 
bedded in  it;  its  essential  ideas  and  their  development;  its  institutions;  its 
literary  forms;  the  names,  order,  number,  date,  destination,  purpose,  plan, 
style,  contents,  teaching  and  history  of  selected  books;  methods  of  Bible  study; 
historical  methods  of  interpretation ;  spirit,  motive,  present  condition  and  re- 
sults of  Bible  study ;  the  distinctive  purpose  of  the  Bible ;  its  Divine  Origin  and 
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Mission  ;  and  the  Bible  as  central  and  vital  in  English  History ,  Literature  and 
Civilization. 

The  Courses  in  English  Bible  are . 

i.  Wisdom  Literature.— The  ''Wisdom  Books"  .will  be  analyzed,  their 
contents  studied,  and  their  subjects  classified. 

2.  Psalmody. — This  study  includes  :  The  periods  and  development  of 
Psalmody  ;  the  growth  of  the  Psalter  ;  the  special  religious  revivals  producing 
it;  its  divisions,  authors,  superscriptions,  versions,  contents,  and  the  order  of 
the  Psalms ;  the  historical  occasion  of  their  composition  ;  their  various  literary 
forms  ;  their  editorial,  musical  and  liturgical  elements,  and  the  following  group: 
The  Davidic,  Korahite,  Asaphic,  Maccabsean,  Pilgrim,  Hallelujah,  Coronation, 
Elegiac,  Imprecatory,  Alphabetic  ;  and  the  Psalms  of  the  Exile,  the  Restoration 
and  the  Later  Temple.    Winter  term,  Seniors  and  Juniors. 

3.  The  Founding  of  the  Church. — The  text  will  be  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. The  subjects  will  be  the  Church's  inception,  formal  organization,  initial 
activity,  internal  life,  missionary  enterprise,  and  the  establishment  of  churches. 

4.  The  Pauline  Epistles. — The  historical  origin,  plan,  purpose,  materials 
and  characteristics  of  each ;  their  chronological  order ;  the  development  and 
progress  of  their  teachings ;  and  the  life,  experiences,  and  views  of  their 
authors  will  be  studied.     Seniors  and  Juniors. 

5.  Prophecy. — A  course  in  Prophecy  will  be  offered  at  option  of  the  class 
as  a  substitute  for  the  New  Testament  courses.  It  will  include  the  his- 
torical periods  of  prophecy  ;  the  literature,  ideas  and  men  of  each  period  ;  the 
work  of  the  prophets  as  statesmen,  reformers,  theologians,  ethical  teachers  and 
preachers,  and  the  contribution  of  each  period  to  the  Messianic  Hope. 


XIII.     LOGIC  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

PROFESSOR  MARTIN. 

1.  A  course  in  elementary  Logic,  optional  to  Juniors,  is  offered  in  the 
second  term.  This  course  is  designed  to  utilize  (1)  the  valuable  discipline  in- 
herent in  the  study  of  the  science  of  thought,  (2)  the  practical  application  of  its 
principles  in  the  analysis  of  arguments  and  the  conduct  of  the  search  for  truth, 
(3)  the  knowledge  of  the  historical  development  of  the  science  in  the  hands  of  ; 
its  great  masters,  and  (4)  its  valuable  aid  as  preparatory  to  the  study  of  Phil- 
osphy  and  Ethics. 

The  manual  of  Professor  Minto  will  be  supplemented  by  readings  in  the , 
standard  authors,  with  constant  praxis  in  the  detection  of  fallacious  arguments. 

2.  An  advanced  course  in  the  history  and  criticism  of  Logical  Theories, 
ancient  and  modern,  is  offered  as  an  honor  study,  in  the  third  term  of  the  Jun- 
ior year,  to  such  students  as  shall  have  taken  course  1. 

3.  A  course  in  Descriptive  Anthropology  is  given  to  the  Scientific  section 
of  the  Freshman  class  during  the  third  term,  [t  is  designed  to  prepare  the 
student  for  the  appreciative  study  of  Ethnology  and  Languages,  of  Archaeology 
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and  History.    Tylor's  text-book  serves  as  the  basis  of  study,  with  readings  and 
discussions  on  the  chief  authorities  and  current  publications, 

4.  An  honor  course  in  Anthropology  with  special  reference  to  the  origin 
and  development  of  Art,  Science  and  Religion,  is  offered  to  Juniors  and  Sen- 
iors in  the  first  term. 

5.  The  instruction  in  American  Literature  given  to  the  Scientific  Fresh- 
men in  the  first  term  aims  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  masterpieces  of  Amer- 
ican authorship  in  a  general  survey,  and  is  preparatory  to  the  more  detailed  and 
critical  study  of  selected  authors  offered  in  the  Senior  year.  The  text-book  of 
Hawthorne  and  Lemmon  serves  as  a  critical,  biographical  and  historical  guide 
to  the  student. 


XIV.  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  studies  in  this  department  are  pursued  in  the  Senior  year  and  embrace 
Psychology,  Philosophy,   Ethics,  and  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Daily  recitations  are  had  in  Psychology  during  the  first  term  of  the  Senior 
year.  Sully's  Psychology  is  used  as  a  guide  to  the  student  in  interpreting 
the  facts  of  his  own  consciousness.  All  the  definitions  are  carefully  tested, 
and  informal  expository  lectures  are  given  upon  the  topics  discussed  in  the 
text-books.  Students  are  required  to  pursue  an  extensive  course  of  collateral 
reading  in  works  which  can  be  obtained  in  the  Library  of  the  College.  Oral  dis- 
cussions on  assigned  topics  are  held,  in  which  every  member  of  the  class  is  re- 
quired to  take  part.  Frequent  written  examinations  and  theses  on  assigned  sub- 
jects test  and  deepen  the  student's  knowledge.  An  honor  course  in  Hamilton's 
"Lectures  on  Metaphysics,"  is  offered  to  the  Seniors  during  the  Fall  term. 

The  Seniors,  in  the  second  term,  pursue  the  study  of  Ethics,  inquiring  into 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science.  Calderwood's  "Moral  Philosophy" 
is  used  as  the  basis  of  instruction.  The  student  reads  and  reports  on  designated 
portions  of  the  work  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant,  Butler,  Janet,  Wuttke,  Strong,  and 
other  leading  authors  in  Ethics  and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

A  course  in  the  History  and  Principles  of  Philosophy  is  given  the  Seniors 
in  the  second  term.  This  course  includes  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Descartes, Lockes,  Leibnitz  and  Kant. 

An  honor  course  in  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  is  offered  for  the  Winter 
term,  and  in  Bowen's  "History  of  Modern  Philosophy"  for  the  Spring  term. 

In  the  third  term  of  the  Senior  year,  a  course  is  given  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion,  covering  those  topics  that  are  at  present  occupying  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  men. 


SCHEDULE  FOR  iS^-^. 

I.     Psychology.     Sully. 

Reading  in  Ladd's  Physiological    Psychology,  James'  Psychology, 
Porter's  Human  Intellect,  and  other  authorities. 
Seniors.     First  term.     Five  hours. 
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2.  Honor  course.     Hamilton's  Metaphysics. 

Seniors.     First  term. 

3.  History  of  Education.     Lectures. 

Juniors.     First  term.     One  hour. 

4.  Ethics.     Calderwood.     Lectures  and  Readings. 

Seniors.     Second  term.    Four  hours. 

5.  History  of  Philosophy. 

Lectures,  Theses,  and  Readings. 
Seniors.     Second  term.    Two  hours. 

6.  Honor  course.    Philosophy  of  Education.     Rosenkranz. 

Seniors.     Second  term. 

7.  Honor  course.    Physiological  Psychology.     Ladd. 

Seniors.     Second  term. 

8.  Philosophy  of  Religion.     Diman's  Theistic  Argument,  and  Lectures. 

Seniors.     Third  term.     Five  hours. 

9.  Honor  course.    Bowen's  Modern  Philosophy. 

Seniors.     Third  term. 

10.  Honor  course.     Grundziige  der  Psychologie.     Lotze. 

Seniors.     Third  term. 
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LIBRARIES  AND  APPARATUS. 


THE  LIBRARIES  AND  READING-ROOM. 


Librarian:  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  E.  MARTIN,  A.  M. 
Assistant:   Frank  M.   Simpson. 


The  College  Library. — The  general  library  contains  upwards  of  13,250 
volumes.  A  reading-room  is  connected  with  it.  During  term-time,  both  are 
open  forenoon,  afternoon  and  evening  of  each  day, Sundays  and  holidays  except- 
ed, and  both  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  University  without  extra 
charge  to  students.  Students  are  allowed  to  draw  two  books  at  one  time  and  to 
retain  them  for  two  weeks. 

The  library  has  now  entirely  outgrown  its  former  accommodations,  but  the 
completion  of  the  new  laboratory  building  has  left  vacant  the  large  adjoining 
room,  which  is  now  used  for  library  purposes. 

The  library  is  regarded  as  a  working  laboratory  for  all  departments  of  instruc- 
tion,students  being  constantly  cited  to  it  in  class-room  work.  In  this  way  while 
answering  the  purpose  of  general  culture,  it  supplements,  in  great  measure,  the 
monographic  treatment  of  text-book  study,  and  the  student  is  trained  under 
competent  guidance  to  become  an  investigator.  The  resulting  practical 
acquaintance  with  books  and  bibliography  proves  a  valuable  part  of  liberal 
education.  That  the  demands  thus  made  upon  it  may  be  met,  it  is  the  pur- 
pose to  have  the  library  so  systematized  that  all  its  resources  on  any  given 
subject  shall  be  at  once  available. 

Six  hundred  and  twenty  volumes  have  been  added  during  the  year,  partly 
by  purchase,  but  chiefly  by  gift  from  the  following  sources  : 

The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  the  Estate  of  W.  H.  Backus,  M. 
D.,  Mrs.  J.  Thompson  Baker,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bucher,  The  Class  of  1896,  T.  G.  Evans, 
Wm.  Frear,  Ph.  D.,  T.  A.  Gill,  D.  D.,  U.  S.  N.,  I.  Baker  Greene,  W.  C.  Gret- 
zinger,  Ph.  B.,  Prof.  G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Prof.  T.  F.  Hamblin,  A.  M., 
Pres.  J.  H.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  Herbert  F.  Harris,  Miss  Mary  B.  Harris,  A.  B  ,  Wm. 
L,.  Harris,  Harvard  University,  Pres.  D.  J.  Hill,  LL.  D.,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Horton, 
Rev.  T.  R.  Howlett,  Prof.  Lincoln  Hulley,  A.  M.,  William  Jones,  Esq.,  Rev.  J. 
T.  Judd,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Leiser,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Lewis,  W.  E.  Lineoln,  Esq.,  Mrs,.  Emma 
Matlack,  Rev.  S.  H.  McDonald,  Mrs.  Mary  Meixell,  Howard  Miller,  Ph.  D., 
J.  R.  Morris,  Rudolph  Myers,  M.  D.,  The  Mission  Band  of  the  University,  Capt. 
J.  A.  Owens,  Prof.  W.  G.  Owens,  A.  M.,  the  family  of  the  late  J.  G.  Owens,  A. 
M.,  The  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  Co.,  Prof.  E.  Perrine,  Litt.  D.,  Prof.  F.  B. 
Rockwood,  A.  M.,  MissE.  Rogers,  Mrs.  E.  Shorkley,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Walls,  William  Jewell  College,  Mrs.  Martha  M.  Wolfe,  The 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  various  Government  Departments  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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The  Reading -Room,  in  connection  with  the  general  library,  is  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  University.  By  purchase  or  by  contribution,  its  tables  are 
supplied  with  the  current  numbers  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  publications, 
including  the  leading  scientific,  literary  and  philological  reviews,  and  maga- 
zines and  papers  of  the  day. 

On  shelves  adjoining  the  tables  of  the  reading-room  are  placed  encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries,  maps,  gazetteers,  indices  and  complete  sets  of  the  leading 
reviews. 


THE  MUSEUM. 

The  College  possesses  a  good  collection  of  illustrative  materials  in  Botany, 
Mineralogy,  Geology  and  Zoology.  The  specimens  are  distributed  under  these 
classifications  and  those  of  Archaeology  as  follows  : 

Botany 1,350 

Mineralogy 3,000 

Geology 1,575 

Zoology... , 4,450 

Archaeology 525 

Total 10,900 

Additions  to  the  Museum  will  always  be  thankfully  received,  especially  of 
objects  which  can  be  used  in  class-room. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned :  Zoological  specimens,  especially  ma- 
rine and  fresh-water  forms  of  life ;  insects ;  skeletons  of  vertebrated  animals,, 
birds  and  mammals  ;  botanical  specimens  ;  crystallized  minerals;  American  and 
especially  Pennsylvania  rocks. 

Contributions  have  been  received  for  the  Museum  during  the  past  year, 
from  Nelson  F.  Davis,  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J.;  J.  D.  MacNab,  Prof.  George  G. 
GrofF;  Rev.  C.  T.  Hallowell,  A.  M.,  Minnesota;  Rev.  J.  R.  Goddard,  Ningpo, 
China ;  Charles  W.  Spettigue,  Wilcox ;  U.  G.  Groff,  Bryn  Mawr ;  Daniel  B. 
Lewis,  Conshohocken ;  L.  G.  C.  Riemer,  Brookston;  Frank  W.Tilley,  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.;  Hon.  P.  F.  Hyatt,  M.  D.  and  John  T.  Hyatt,  Ph.  B.,  Cuba. 


THE  ART  COLLECTION. 

The  beginning  has  been  made  of  a  collection  of  paintings,  casts,  engravings, 
and  heliotypes,  for  the  illustration  of  the  Fine  Arts.     The  specimens  now 
possession  of  the  college  number  about  five  hundred,  of  all  kinds,  and  furnisl 
very  considerable  aid  in  illustrating  the  principles  and  the  history  of  paintinj 
and  sculpture. 


LABORATORY  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  New  Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratory  affords  superior  advantages  in; 
the  study  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.    Several  rooms  have  been>  especially  fitted 
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up  to  render  them  suitable  for  studying,  by  means  of  experiments,  the  subjects 
of  Sound,  Light,  Heat  and  Electricity.  Most  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
experimenting  in  these  branches  is  now  provided  and  others  will  be  added  as 
occasion  may  demand. 

The  experiment  room  for  Descriptive  Chemistry  will  accommodate  ninety- 
six  students  in  two  sections.  Each  student  is  provided  with  a  desk,  having 
upon  it  gas,  water,  basin  with  waste  and  hood  for  carrying  off  foul  gases. 
The  most  frequently  used  chemicals  and  pieces  of  apparatus  will  be  supplied 
to  each  student,  to  be  retained  by  him  during  the  term,  and  kept  under  lock 
and  key.  The  infrequently  used  materials  will  be  placed  on  a  table  to  be  used 
in  common  by  all  the  students. 

In  the  lecture-room,  hoods  and  ventilating  flues  enable  the  Professor  to 
perform  experiments  involving  the  generation  of  foul  odors  without  vitiating 
the  air  of  the  room.  A  projecting  lantern  of  the  most  improved  type,  made  by 
by  Newton  &  Co.  (London,  Eng.) ;  charts,  and  specimens  are  freely  used  to 
illustrate  the  subject  under  consideration. 

In  the  Analytical  rooms,  full  opportunity  for  individual  work  is  afforded, 
throwing  each  student  upon  his  own  responsibility  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
most  complete  development.  Advanced  students  are  encouraged,  to  devise  tests 
and  methods  of  separation  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  text-book,  and 
thus  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  original  investigation. 

The  Physical  and  Chemical  Library  has  a  room  on  the  second  floor,  and 
offers  facilities  for  the  complete  investigation  of  subjects  in  Physics  and  Chemis- 
try. A  number  of  scientific  periodicals  are  taken,  so  that  the  most  recent 
thought  and  investigation  in  any  line  of  work  is  accessible  at  any  time. 

The  student  is  expected  to  pay  for  materials  used  and  apparatus  broken. 
To  meet  this,  a  deposit  will  be  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  term  with  the 
Registrar,  and  the  unexpended  balance  will  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

The  Laboratories  will  be  open  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  daily,  except  Sat- 
urday, Sunday  and  legal  holidays. 
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GENERAL  COLLEGE  ORDERS. 


ATTENDANCE. 


Only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  excuses  be  granted  to  leave  Col- 
lege during  term  time.  In  such  cases  the  examinations  on  the  studies  gone 
over  by  the  class,  during  a  student's  absence,  will  be  specially  searching,  and  a 
high  degree  of  attainment  will  be  exacted.  One  who  is  absent  during  an  entire 
term  must  almost  necessarily  lose  his  standing  in  his  class.  The  work  of  the 
term  begins  on  the  day  of  opening,  and  recitations  are  expected  at  the  first  hour 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  classes.  The  work  continues  uninterruptedly, 
with  the  exception  of  holidays  marked  in  the  Calendar,  until  the  last  day  of  the 
term.  

STANDING. 

Each  instructor  records,  in  numbers  ranging  from  o  to  10,  the  character  of 
the  recitations  of  every  student  reciting  to  him,  and  notes  also  any  delinquency 
in  conduct  and  attendance.  The  weekly  summary  of  these  markings  is  record- 
ed in  a  permanent  book,  and  constitutes  the  basis  for  determining  the  standing 
of  the  student  during  his  connection  with  the  Institution.  Unexcused  absences 
from  recitations  are  counted  as  zeroes  in  making  up  the  weekly  averages.  At 
the  close  of  each  term  an  average  of  these  marks  is  made  out,  and  a  report  of  the 
scholarship,  attendance  and  conduct  of  each  student  is  transmitted  to  his  parent 
or  guardian  by  the  President.  No  student  is  advanced  from  one  class  to  another 
whose  average  in  any  study  is  less  than  7. 

Conditioned  students  are  not  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  pro. 
motion,  and  their  names  in  the  Annual  Catalogue  appear  with  those  of  the  class 
to  which  the  study  in  question  belongs.  Students  conditioned  on  entrance  must 
discharge  such  conditions  within  the  first  year  thereafter. 

Appointments  in  the  Graduating  Class  are  made  according  to  the  aggregate 
standing  of  each  member  during  his  entire  course.  But  in  assigning  these  parts, 
the  Faculty  takes  into  account  the  deportment  of  the  student,  as  well  as  mark9 
for  recitations.  The  minimum  average  for  an  Oration  of  the  First  Class  is  fixed 
at  9,  and  for  an  Oration  of  the  Second  Class  at  8. 

Students  who  attain  an  average  of  9.4  or  more  for  their  entire  course  are 
graduated  sumtna  cum  laude ;  students  who  attain  an  average  of  9.2  or  more  are 
graduated  magna  cum  laude ;  those  who  attain  an  average  of  9  or  more  are 
graduated  cum  laude. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  dates  of  the  examinations  are  given  in  the  Calendar.  In  case  a  student 
fails  to  be  present  at  the  examination  of  his  class,  for  any  justifiable  reason,  his 
examination  will  be  held  at  such  time  as  the  Faculty  may  appoint. 
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PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

The  College  duties  of  each  day  are  opened  with  religious  services  in  Buck- 
nell  Hall,  which  all  the  students  are  required  to  attend. 

Attendance  upon  public  worship  in  some  church  in  town  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing is  required.  Students  must  attend  the  religious  services  held  on  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

On  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  religious  services  are  held  in  the  fore- 
noon.when  a  sermon  is  preached  by  the  President,  or  by  some  one  at  his  request 
All  the  students  are  required  to  attend.  In  the  afternoon  a  prayer-meeting  is 
held  in  Bucknell  Hall,  and  in  the  evening,  another  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  churches  in  town,  attendance  upon  which  is  urged,  though  not  required. 


VOLUNTARY  SOCIETIES. 

Enepia  5  Theta  Alpha. — These  are  the  two  Literary  Societies  of  the  College. 
They  have  meetings  on  Friday  evening  of  each  week  for  Orations,  Essays  and 
Debates.  Bach  Society  has  a  convenient  Hall,  and,  by  an  arrangement  of  the 
Faculty,  will  always  have  a  nearly  equal  number  of  members. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  comprises  students  from  the  Col- 
lege. It  receives  religious  periodicals  and  corresponds  with  kindred  societies. 
A  new  Hall  has  recently  been  appropriated  to  the  society,  and  has  been  suitably 
furnished  for  religious  meetings. 

The  Students'  Publishing  Association  is  an  organization  which  has  in 
charge  the  issuing  of  the  "  University  Mirror."  This  periodical,  of  some  twen- 
ty-four or  more  quarto  pages,  appears  semi-monthly  during  the  collegiate  year. 


GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  assumed  that  all  who  enter  upon  the  courses  of  study  in  the  College  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  an  education,  not  only  of  the  intellect,  but  also  of 
character.  The  Laws  of  the  College,  enacted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  are  as 
few  and  simple  as  the  proper  regulation  of  a  community  of  young  men  will  per- 
mit. These  are  printed,  and  a  copy  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  student  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year.  These  Laws  must  be  observed,  not  only  in  their 
letter,  but  in  their  spirit.  The  atmosphere  of  the  institution  is  not  that  of  ar- 
bitrary restraint,  but  of  reasonable  conformity  to  reasonable  laws.  The  College 
does  not  wish  to  place  its  stamp  or  bestow  its  honors  upon  any  one  who  is  not 
willing  to  deport  himself  as  a  gentleman.  Each  student  is  distinctly  placed 
upon  his  manhood,  and  if  he  abuses  his  privileges,  after  reasonable  caution,  he 
must  withdraw  from  the  Institution. 
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PRESIDENT'S  OFFICE  HOURS. 

The  President  of  the  University  is  in  his  office,  in  the  Main  College  bnil cl- 
ing, every  Tuesday  from  9:30  A.  M.  to  12  noon,  to  confer  with  students  who 
may  desire  advice  or  assistance.  Students  are  encouraged  to  communicate 
frankly  with  the  President  upon  any  subject  in  which  he  may  be  of  help  to  them. 


HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

THE  TUSTIN  GYMNASIUM. 

Wiujam  Rae  Harper,  Wiu,ard  Maine  Bunnew,,  Directors. 

The  Tustin  Gymnasium  has  been  provided  for  the  physical  training  and  de- 
velopment of  male  students.  Young  women  have  opportunity  for  physical 
education  in  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Institute.  These  are  now  provided  with 
the  apparatus  usually  found  in  well  furnished  gymnasiums.  The  Directors  of 
the  Gymnasium  examine  every  student,  taking  and  recording  in  a  book  hi* 
physical  measurements,  and  prescribe"  such  exercises  as  may  be  required  for 
his  physical  development.  Regular  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  is  required  of 
all  students  during  the  winter  term. 

The  Athletic  Association  of  the  College  has  been  formed  to  encourage  and 
regulate  athletic  sports.  Considerable  liberty  is  permitted  to  the  Association  in 
carrying  out  its  purpose.  The  Association  is  not  allowed,  however,  to  arrange 
match  games  with  other  similar  bodies  without  first  having  secured  the  consent 
of  the  Faculty. 

An  Infirmary,  separate  from  the  rooms  of  the  students,  has  been  fitted  up 
for  the  better  care  of  the  sick. 
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AIDS  AND  HONORS. 


PRIZES. 

THE    FRESHMAN    DECLAMATION   PRIZE. 

A  prize  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  shall  excel  in 
declamation  at  the  Annual  Contest  of  the  Freshman  Class.  * 

The  prize  was  awarded  in  1894  to  Maude  E.  Hanna. 

THE  PRIZE  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  '71* 

This  prize,  established  by  the  Class  of  187 1,  consists  of  the  sum  of  twelve 
dollars,  to  be  awarded  to  the  student  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  shall  prove 
himself  best  prepared  for  College  in  the  two  branches,  Latin  and  Mathematics,, 
and  who  shall  have  received  his  preparatory  training  in  Bucknell  Academy. 

The  prize  for  1894  was  awarded  to  Edward  C.  Kunkle. 

THE   FRESHMAN    ESSAY     PRIZE. 

An  annual  prize  is  given  to  that  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  shall, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  in  each  year,  present  the  best  essay  upon  a 
topic  to  be  selected  by  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric.  The  Committee  of  Award 
will  consist  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetorie  and  two  others,  to  be  designated  by  the 
Faculty. 

The  topic  of  the  current  year  is  "  The  Character  of  Jessica  in  Shakespeare's 
Merchant  of  Venice." 

The  prize  for  1894  was  awarded  to  Vincent  B.  Fisk. 

THE    SOPHOMORE  DECLAMATION     PRIZE. 

A  prize  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  excel 
in  declamation  at  the  Annual  Contest  of  the  Sophomore  Class. 
The  prize  for  1894  was  awarded  to  Fred.  D.  Finn. 

THE  SOPHMORE   ESSAY    PRIZE. 

A  prize  is  awarded  to  that  member  of  the  Sopohmore  Class  who  shall  write 
the  best  English  composition  on  an  assigned  subject.  The  Committee  of  Award 
consists  of  the    Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  two  others  chosen  by  him. 

The  subject  chosen  for  the  year  1895  is  "The  classic  unities  in  Shakespeare'a 
Winter's  Tale.u  The  compositions  are  limited  to  2,000  words,  and  must  be 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June. 

The  prize  was  awarded  in  1894  to  Herbert  F.  Harris. 

THE  REGISTRAR'S  PRIZE. 

The  Registrar  of  the  University  offers  a  prize  to  be  awarded  to  that  member 
of  the  Junior  Class  who  shall  pronounce  the  best  oration  at  the  Junior  Exhibition 
in  Oratory. 

The  Junior  oratorical  prize  was  awarded  in  1894  to  Edward  G.  Kendall. 
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JUNIOR   DEBATE   PRIZE. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  two  members  of  the  Junior  Class  who  evince 
superiority  in  debate  at  the  Junior  prize  contest. 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  in  1894,  to  William  B.  Sheddan  ;  the  second  to 
Frank  W.  Jackson. 

THE   HOLLOPETER   PRIZE. 

William  C.  Hollopeter,  M.  D.,  Class  of  1874,  nas  established  an  annual 
prize  for  excellence  in  Chemistry,  to  be  awarded  to  that  student  at  graduation 
who  shall  have  done  the  best  work  in  Chemistry,  regard  being  had  both  to  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  work. 

This  prize  was  awarded,  1894,  to  Franklin  R.  Stray er. 

THE   HERBERT  TUSTIN    PRIZES. 

In  memory  of  his  deceased  son,  the  late  Professor  F.  W.  Tustin,  Ph.  D.,  of 
the  Class  of  1856,  paid  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  "as  the  foundation  of  the  Herbert  Tustin  Prize  Fund,  the  interest 
of  which  is  to  be  forever  paid  annually  as  two  prizes,  in  the  proportion  of 
fifteen  dollars  for  the  First  Prize,  and  of  ten  dollars  for  the  Second  Prize,  to 
the  two  students  of  the  Senior  Class  who  shall  have  attained  the  highest  and 
the  second  highest  standing  in  Psychology  and  Ethics  (under  such  regulations 
for  the  pursuit  of  these  studies  as  the  Faculty  of  the  College  shall  prescribe 
from  time  to  time),  and  whose  conduct  for  the  last  two  years  of  their  course  in 
College  shall  have  been  without  exception. ' ' 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  in  1894  to  Harvey  L.  Fassett  and  the  second  to 
Franklin  R.  Strayer. 

THE  CHAPLAIN  J.J.   KANE   PRIZE. 

The  Rev.  James  J.  Kane,  Chaplain  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Theological  Department  of  this  University,  of  the  Class  of  1867,  has 
established  a  Prize  Fund  of  one  thousand  dollars,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
given  annually  to  that  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  delivers  the  best 
oration  on  Commencement  Day. 

The  prize  was  awarded  in  1894  to  Raymond  J.  Davis. 


THE  CHARLES  MILLER  FELLOWSHIP. 

A  fellowship  in  Chicago  University,  open  only  to  graduates  of  Bucknell 
University,  has  been  founded  by  Hon.  Charles  Miller,  of  Franklin,  Pa. 

The  Bucknell  University  Fellow  for  1894-95  is  Ephraim  M.  Heim,  A.  B,, 
Class  of  1893. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


I.     THE   BUCKNELL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  William  Bucknell  Scholarships,  twenty  in  number  and  of  one  thousand 
dollars  each,  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  worthy  young  men  in 
securing  an  education  which  will  increase  their  usefulness  in  the  world.  The 
income  of  these  scholarships  is  to  be  paid  annually  to  twenty  young  men,  in 
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accordance  with  the  rules  which  will  be  made  known  upon  application  to  the 
Committee  of  Examination,  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  University,  H.  S. 
Hopper,  Esq.,  and  Professor  Rockwood. 

II.     SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR   MINISTERS'   CHILDREN. 

Scholarships  upon  the  general  foundation  have  been  established  for  the 
children  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  of  all  denominations,  in  active  service. 

III.     THE   LIVINGSTON  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Established  from  a  legacy  of  M.  B.  Livingston,  twenty-two  in  number,  are 
available  for  students  for  the  Ministry. 

IV.     THE  LONQAN  SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  Longan  Scholarship,  established  from  a  legacy  of  O.  W.  Longan,  Esq., 
is  available  for  a  student  for  the  Ministry  from  Lycoming  County,  Pa. 

V.     ANNUAL  SCHOLARSHIP. 

A  number  of  persons  have  established  annual  scholarships  for  the  aid  of 
young  men  or  women  attending  College.  Information  concerning  ministerial 
and  annual  scholarships  can  be  obtained  from  the  President  of  the  University. 


HONOR  EXAMINATIONS. 

In  order  to  promote  special  scholarship  in  the  several  studies  taught  in  the 
College,  the  following  provisions  has  been  made  : 

i.  Any  student  who  has  attained  an  aggregate  average  of  nine  in  all  the 
6tudies  of  the  previous  term,  may  take  special  work  in  any  department  of  the 
College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  that  department. 

2.  Such  work  must  be  assigned  by  the  Professor,  and  the  method  of  study 
prescribed  by  him. 

3.  If  the  student  shall  attain  an  aggregate  average  of  nine  in  all  the  studies 
of  the  current  term,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  voluntary  study 
before  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Faculty,  the  work  shall  be  credited  to  him 
in  the  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  College. 

4.  But  one  such  study  shall  be  pursued  by  any  one  student  during  any  one 
term. 

5.  The  Professor  under  whom  the  student  is  working  shall  have  the  privi- 
lege of  requiring  a  partial  examination  on  the  work  done  at  any  time  during  the 
term,  and  there  may  be  regular  recitations,  at  the  Professor's  option. 

6.  The  amount  and  quality  of  this  extra  work  shall  be  taken  into  the 
account  in  awarding  honors  at  graduation. 

The  following  Honor  Examinations  have  been  sustained  during  the  year 
ending  June  20,  1894. 

With  trie  President :  Andrew  F.  Anderson,  George  H.  Waid,  and  Joseph 
R.  Wood  in  Hamilton's  Metaphysics  ;  Frederic  Otto  Schub  in  Lotze's  Grund- 
ziige  der  Psychologie  ;  Eliza  Bell,  Robert  B.  Davidson,  Raymond  J.  Davis,  Mary 
B.  Harris,  James  R.  Hughes,  Alonzo  C.  Lathrop,  Franklin  R.  Strayer,  Wilson 
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M.Vastine,  Jessie  Wheeler,  William  A.  Crawford,  William  A.  Kaufman,  Her- 
bert M.  Pease,  David  Philips,  Herbert  S.  Schuyler,  Willian  B.  Sheddan,  and 
Bromley  Smith,  in  Rosenkranz'  Philosophy  of  Education. 

With  Professor  Loomis :  Andrew  G.  Loomis,  Leo  G.  C.  Riemer  and  Lewi9 
C.  Walkinshaw  in  German. 

With  Professor  Groff :    Eliza  Bell  and  Mary  L.  Bartol  in  Mineralogy. 

With  Professor  Bartol :  Franklin  R.  Strayer  and  Charles  W.  Williams  in 
Practical  Astronomy  ;  Robert  B.  McCay  and  Herbert  S.  Schuyler  in  Differential 
Calculus ;  Robert  B.  McCay  and  Herbert  S.  Schuyler  in  Integral  Calculus. 

With  Professor  Rockwood  :  Grace  Guthrie  and  Mary  B.  Harris  in  Early 
Latin  ;  Mary  B.  Harris  in  Paterculus  and  Plautus ;  Herbert  B.  Mpyer  in  Ovid. 

With  Professor  Owens :  Joseph  C.  Carey  and  Nelson  F.  Davis  in  Chemi- 
cal Philosophy ;  Frank  W.  Jackson  in  Physics ;  and  Herbert  S.  Schuyler  in 
Organic  Chemistry. 

With  Professor  Perrine :  Everett  A.  Bush,  Harvey  L.  Fassett,  Warren  S. 
Marts,  Levi  L.  Riggin,  Edward  G.  Kendall,  Alexander  E.  Douglas,  Herbert  F. 
Harris  in  Pier's  Plowman ;  Grace  Guthrie  in  Anglo-Saxon ;  Everett  A.  Bush, 
Perry  S.  Calvin,  Harvey  L.  Fassett,  Warren  S.  Marts,  Levi  L.  Riggin,  Ralph  R. 
Snow,  Minnie  Cotton,  Edward  G.  Kendall,  Bromley  Smith,  John  W.  Davis, 
and  Leo  G.  C.  Reimer  in  Middle  English ;  Warren  S.  Marts,  Ralph  R.  Snow, 
Ezra  Allen,  Herbert  M.  Pease,  William  Wilson  in  Milton  ;  Harvey  L.  Fassett 
in  Shakespeare. 

With  Professor  Hamblin:  Fred  D.  Finn,  Maude  E.  Hanna  and  Edward 
C.  Kunkle  in  Xenophon's  Oeconomics  ;  and  Willard  Maine  Bunnell,  Maude  E. 
Hanna,  Rose  L.  Hartley  and  Edward  C.  Kunkle  in  Odyssey. 

With  Professor  Hulley :  Raymond  J.  Davis,  Albert  E.  Finn,  Alonzo  C. 
Lathrop,  Charles  F.  Mc  Mann,  Charles  W.  Williams,  Joseph  R.  Wood  and  Al- 
bert H.  Wynkoop  in  English  Bible ;  Joseph  R.  Wood,  Joseph  C.  Carey  and 
Herbert  S.  Schuyler  in  English  History. 


EXPENSES. 

The  Study  Rooms  are  so  arranged  that  two  students  occupy  the  same  study. 
The  Dormitories  are  intended  to  accommodate  only  one  person,  so  that  each 
student  has  his  own  private  sleeping  room.  These  are  furnished  with  new 
spring  bedsteads.  The  student  must  supply  himself  with  all  other  furniture. 
Students  are  responsible  for  damage  to  their  rooms,  whether  it  be  done  when 
they  are  present  in  the  room  or  absent  from  it. 

The  College  charges  amount  to  eighty-five  dollars  per  annum,  for  those  who 
room  in  the  College  building  and  seventy-five  dollars  for  those  who  room  in  the 
town.     The  Scholarships  are  rated  at  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

These  charges  must  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

No  student  is  entitled  to  his  place  in  his  class  until  he  has  made  settlement 
with  the  Registrar. 
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A  slight  additional  charge  is  made  for  rooms  cared  for  by  the  Institution. 

No  deduction  will  be  made  except  in  case  of  protracted  illness. 

If  a  student  occupy  a  study  by  himself,  the  charges  for  room-rent  and  private 
fuel  will  be  doubled.  The  assignments  are  for  one  year,  and  are  made  the  first 
Monday  morning  in  June,  immediately  after  the  devotional  exercises  in  Bucknell 
Hall.  Students  from  a  distance  will  save  inconvenience  by  applying  to  the 
Registrar  for  a  room  before  the  term  opens. 

Young  men  in  the  Collegiate  Department,  who  so  desire,  can  have  furnished 
rooms,  with  board,  in  the  East  Hall  of  the  Academy  ;  young  ladies  in  the  same 
department  have  their  residence  in  the  Institute.  For  rates  apply  to  the 
Registrar. 

Free  scholarships,  covering  tuition,  are  also  provided  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  University  for  children  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  actual  service. 

In  the  laboratories  students  pay  for  chemicals  used  and  for  apparatus  broken 
or  damaged.  In  the  Chemical  Laboratory  this  will  amount  to  about  $12.00  for 
Analytical  and  $3.25  for  General  Chemistry,  depending  upon  the  care  of  the 
student.  Before  entering  upon  the  experimental  courses  students  must  deposit 
with  the  Registrar  security  for  materials  used. 

The  Expenses  for  Music  and  Printing  for  Examinations  and  Anniversary 
occasions  are  paid  for  by  the  classes  for  which  such  expenses  are  incurred. 
Graduation  fee  and  Diploma,  five  dollars.  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Diplo- 
ma, five  dollars. 

Many  students  board  in  clubs  at  a  cost  of  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  week. 
Excellent  boarding  can  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  $3.00  or  $4.00  per 
week,  or  at  the  table  of  the  Bucknell  Academy  at  $3.00  per  week.  Washing  is 
done  at  25  cents  per  week.  No  boarding  is  allowed  in  the  College  buildings. 
It  will  be  a  matter  of  economy  to  bring  some  articles  of  furniture,  especially 
bedding  and  carpets,  from  home.  The  dimensions  of  the  study  rooms  are  twelve 
by  twelve  feet ;  of  the  dormitories,  twelve  feet  by  six  feet ;  of  the  bedsteads, 
seventy-five  inches  by  thirty  inches. 


FORTY-FOURTH 

ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 


Wednesday,  June  20,  1894. 


HONORS  AT  GRADUATION. 

ORATION8  OF  THE   FIRST  CLASS. 

sum  ma  cum  laude: 

Andrew  Freeman  Anderson,  Harvey  Learn  Fassett, 

Mary  L.  Bartol,  Grace  Guthrie, 

Eliza  Bell,  .  Mary  Belize  Harris, 

Robert  Bailey  Davidson,  Franklin  Reese  Strayer, 

Raymond  John  Davis,  Jessie  June  Wheeler, 

Joseph  Robert  Wood. 

magna  cum  laude  : 

Everett  Adams  Bush,  Warren  Stanley  Marts, 

Perry  Sylvester  Calvin,  Frederick  Otto  Schub, 

James  Rowland  Hughes,  George  Henry  Waid. 

cum  la  ude  : 

George  Edward  Deppen,  Levi  Lore  Riggin, 

Alonzo  Corodyn  Lathrop,  Harvey  Fetterhofe  Smith, 

Charles  Wesley  Williams. 

ORATIONS  OF  THE   SECOND  CLASS. 

Albert  Edward  Finn,  Charles  Franklin  McMann, 

Thomas  Stradling  Fretz,  Ralph  Ranssalaer  Snow, 

James  Malcolm  Kendall,  Wilson  Mettler  Vastine, 

Albert  Harnish  Wynkoop. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED. 


I.     IN  COURSE. 
BACHELOR   OF  ARTS. 


Andrew  Freeman  Anderson,  James  Malcolm  Kendall, 

Mary  L.  Bartol,  Alonzo  Corodyn  Lathrop, 

Everett  Adams  Bush,  Charles  Franklin, 

Perry  Sylvester  Calvin,  Warren  Stanley  Marts, 
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Robert  Bailey  Davidson, 
Raymond  John  Davis, 
George  Edward  Deppen, 
Albert  Edward  Finn, 
Thomas  Stradling  Fretz, 
Grace  Guthrie, 
Mary  Belle  Harris, 
James  Rowland  Hughes, 


Frederick  Otto  Schub, 
Franklin  Reese  Strayer 
Ralph  Ranssalaer  Snow, 
Wilson  Mettler  Vastine, 
George  Henry  Waid, 
Jessie  June  Wheeler, 
Charles  Wesley  Williams, 
Joseph  Roberts  Wood. 


BACHELOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY. 


Eliza  Bell,  Levi  Lore  Riggin, 

Harvey  Learn  Fassett,  Harvey  Fetterhoff  Smith, 

Albert  Harnish  Wynkoop. 


BACHELOR   OF  SCIENCE. 


Howard  Pollock  Gundy, 


Gilbert  Fenimore  Kendall. 


MASTER   OF  ARTS. 


Charles  Foster  Campbell,  Margaret  Orwig  Evans, 

Herbert  Charles  Donat,  Abraham  Lincoln  Moore, 

Foster  Henry  Starkey. 


11.    honorary. 

DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY. 

The  Reverend  Milton  Evans,  A.  M.,  B.  D. 
The  Reverend  Joseph  Kossuth  Dixon,  A.  M. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

Lewis  MERRILL,  Major  General,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  ACADEMY. 


INSTRUCTORS  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 


JOHN  HOWARD  HARRIS,  ph.  d.,  u,.  d., 

PRESIDENT  OE  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


THOMAS  A.  EDWARDS,  a.  m.,  Principal, 

I,ATlN. 

ALBERT  BURNS  STEWART,  a.  m., 

MATHEMATICS. 

GEORGE  EDWARD  FISHER,  ph.  b., 

ENGLISH  AND  SCIENCE. 

LLEWELLYN  PHILLIPS,  A.  b., 

GREER* 

Mrs.  ANNIE  M.  BLACK, 

MATRON. 

WILLIAM  CHRISTIAN  GRETZINGER,  ph.  b„ 

REGISTRAR  OE  THE  UNIVERSITY. 
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STUDENTS. 


THE  FOURTH  FORM. 


CLASSICAL. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


George  Livingston  Bayard, 
Logan  Carney  Crismyre, 
Emanuel  Wilson  Cober, 
Oliver  John  Decker, 
Charles  Way  Harvey, 
James  Jarrett  Hobbins, 
Joseph  Chalmer  Hazen, 
Adoniram  Judson  Hanna, 
LeRoy  Hall, 
Charles  Paul  Meeker, 
Edwin  L.  Nesbit, 
William  Myles  Warren, 


Plymouth  Meeting. 
Lewisburg. 
Pine  Hill. 
DuBoistown. 
Unionville. 
Sharon. 
Achory  Ohio. 
Pottsville. 
Union  City. 
Philadelphia. 
Lewisburg. 
Germantown. 


No.  21,  East  Hall. 


Mr.  Samuel  Crismyre. 
No.  19,  West  Wing. 


No.  17,  West  Wing. 


Mrs.  Margaret  Anderson. 


No.  10,  Main  Hall. 


No.  17,  East  Wing. 

No.  3,  East  Wing. 
No.  17,  East  Wing. 
No.  20,  West  Wing. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Nesbit. 


No.  4,  Main  Hall. 
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THE  FOURTH  FORM. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Samuei,  Joseph  Ci,eei,and, 

Philadelphia. 
Reese  Ai,onzo  Davis, 

Ml.  CarmeL 

GOTTUEB  Iy.  FREUDENBERGER, 

Tamaqua. 
Albert  Hutchinson, 

Holmes. 
Harry  Benjamin  Levis, 

West  Chester. 
Frank  Garf  Perrin, 

Edgmont. 


No.  33,  West  Wing. 
No.  7,  Main  Hall. 

No.  13,  East  Hall. 

No.  12,  East  Hall. 
No.  16,  West  Wing. 

No.  4,  West  Wing 


THE  THIRD  FORM. 


CLASSICAL. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Bryant  Evans  Bower, 
Thomas  Reese  Bower, 
Herbert  Norman  Butter, 
John  William  Cottreli*, 
Henry  Leonard  Craig, 


Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 
East  Lewisburg. 
Union  City. 
Philadelphia. 


F.  E.  Bower,  Esq. 

F.  E.  Bower,  Esq. 

Mr.  John  W.  Butler. 

No.  30  West  Wing. 

No.  8}4,  East  Wing. 
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name;. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Amos  Kapp  Deibler, 
Arthur  Nicholas  Devore, 
Andrew  Nebinger  Evans, 
Charges  Frederick  Kulp, 
Harry  Maize  Lewis, 
Charges  Judd  Pearse, 
Walter  Kilmer  Ruch, 
Martin  Luther  Ross, 
George  Lewis  Schuyler, 
Henry  E.  Stabler, 
August  Shuhart, 
John  Luther  Sif.ber, 
John  Sherman, 
William  S.  Wenck, 


Deibler's. 

Lewisburg. 

Montandon. 

Philadelphia. 

Lewisburg. 

Payette,  Idaho. 

Northumberland. 

Mijflinburg. 

Milton. 

Warrensville. 

Philadelphia. 

Lewisburg . 

Philadelphia. 

Northumberland. 


No.  10,  West  Wing. 


Rev.  E.  A.  Devore. 


Mr.  W.  L.  Snyder. 
No.  20,  West  Wing. 


Mrs.  Hannah  M.  Maize. 


No.  10,  Main  Hall. 


Mr.  H.  F.  Ruch. 


No.  5,  Main  Hall. 


Home. 


No.  12,  West  Wing. 
No.  6,  West  Wing. 


Rev.  L.  L.  Sieber. 


No.  5,  Main  Hall, 


Mrs.  Margaret  Anderson. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


name. 


residence. 


room. 


Charles  Baldry  Austin, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Maineard  Lesher  Baker, 

Cowan. 
Thomas  E.  Cooper, 

Union  City. 
William  Bittenbender  Ditzler, 

Chulasky. 
William  Howard  Hill, 

Clarkstown. 


No.  11,  Main  Hall. 


No  7,  Main  Hall. 

No.  23,  East  Hall. 

No.  9,  East  Hall. 

No.  18,  East  Hall. 
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NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Ralph  Samuel  Koser, 
Harry  Ruhl  Thornton, 
John  Henry  Weidensaul, 


Williatnsport. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 


No.  13,  East  Halt 

Dr.  T.  C.  Thornton. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Weidensaul. 


THE  SECOND  FORM. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE- 


ROOM. 


George  Dyson  Bowers, 
WmiAM  bell, 
William  A.  Bowman, 
Carlton  Chapell  Comfort, 
Harry  Darre, 
John  Thomas  Davis, 
William  Devitt, 
alfred  allen  earle, 
Thomas  Evans, 
Gordon  Forster, 
Ralph  Hartley, 
Jesse  Cornelius  Higgins, 
Joseph  Jordan, 
Arthur  Edwin  James, 


Chester. 

Lewisburg, 

Bridgeport. 

Bristol. 

Wilmington ,  Del. 

Fentress^  Va. 

Manayunk. 

Lewisburg. 

Freeland. 

Lewisburg. 

Guelph,  Ont. 

Lewisburg. 

Sharon. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


No.  12,  East  Hall. 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Bell. 

No.  3,  West  Wing. 

No.  8,  Main  Hall. 

No.  8,  Main  Hall. 

No.  6,  Main  Hall. 

Rev.  I.  N.  Earle. 

No.  12,  East  Hall. 

Mr.  William  Forster. 

Rev.  Wm.  Hartley. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Higgins. 

No.  19,  East  Hall. 

No.  3,  Main  Hall. 
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NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Charges  Kennedy  McCormic, 

Uniontown. 
Wiujam  Lawrence  Mii.es, 

Fleming. 
Raymond  Griffith  Pierson, 

Philadelphia. 
Robert  J.  Powell, 

Ridgeway. 

Reading. 
Sunbury. 
Williamsport. 
Middleburgh. 
Lewisburg. 
New  Columbia. 


Joseph  Zerbe  Rowe, 
Albert  C.  Savidge, 
Cari,  H.  Senn, 
Samuel  Wittenmyer, 
Benjamin  Whitman, 
John  Adam  Young, 


No.  16  East  Hall. 

No.  27,  West  Wing. 

No.  10,  Main  Hall. 

No.  11  East  Hall. 

No.  6,  Main  Hall. 

Hon.  C.  R.  Savidge. 

No.  10,  Main  Hall. 

No.  11,  East  Hall. 

Mr.  F.  O.  Whitman. 

Mr.  Harry  Poeth. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


name. 


RESIDENCE. 


room. 


Atrhur  David  Anstock, 
Malcolm  Purty  Davis, 
Merle  Moe  Edwards, 
Robert  Hood, 
Charles  W.  Kramer, 
Samuel  Walter  Lee, 
George  Addams  Lebkicher, 
Oscar  Robert  LeVan, 
J.  Arthur  McNitt, 


Mahanoy  City. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Winfield. 

Lewisburg. 

Mifflnburg. 

Hamburg* 

Reedsville. 


No.  3,  Main  Hall. 

Rev.  L.  C.  Davis. 

Prin.  T.  A.  Edwards. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hood. 

Mr.  EHas  Kramer. 

Home. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Lebkicher. 

No.  25,  West  Wing. 

No.  20,  East  Hall. 
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name- 


residence;. 


ROOM. 


Crissie  Livingston  McQuistion, 

Butler, 
Albert  Walls  Smith, 

Lewisburg. 
Joseph  Thompson  Snyder, 

Lewisburg. 
Cloyd  Nellis  Steininger, 

Lewisburg. 
George  Herbert  Stewart, 

Lewisburg. 
Ezra  Jay  Wager, 

Hillsgrove. 
Eli  Slifer  Walls, 

Lewisburg. 


No.  16,  East  Hall. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Smith. 

Miss  Kate  J.  Thompson. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Steininger. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Stewart. 

No.  18  East  Hall. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Walls. 


SUMMARY. 

The  Fourth  Form,  Classical 12 

Scientific 6      18 

The  Third  Form,  Classical 19 

Scientific  8      27 

The  Second  Form..... . 24 

Unclassified ,. 16 

Total  in  Academy 85 

In  other  Departments , 300 

Total  in  all  Departments 3S5 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


The  Academy  is  designed  to  fit  pupils  for  College,  for  Teaching  or  for 
Business.     It  affords  two  Courses  of  Study. 

I.  The  Classical  Preparatory  Course  extends  through  four  years  and  is 
arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  College.  The  study  of 
Latin  begins  with  the  Second  Form  and  continues  for  three  years.  The  study 
of  Greek  begins  with  the  Third  Form  and  continues  for  two  years.  Notwith- 
standing the  time  given  to  these  important  branches  of  study,  fully  one-half  of 
the  time  of  the  entire  course  is  devoted  to  English,  Historical,  Mathematical 
and  Scientific  subjects. 

II.  The  Scientific  Preparatory  Course  extends  through  four  years  and 
furnishes  adequate  preparation  for  either  division  of  the  Philosophical  Course  in 
College.  The  First  and  Second  Forms  of  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific  Courses 
are  identical.  In  the  Third  and  Fourth  Forms,  the  student  preparing  for  the 
Latin  Division  substitutes  Historical  and  Scientific  subjects  for  the  Greek  of  the 
Classical  Course  ;  while  the  student  preparing  for  the  Greek  Division  substitutes 
the  Greek  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Forms  for  the  Latin  and  includes  the 
Historical  and  Scientific  subjects. 

Students  may  enter  the  Form  which  they  are  prepared  to  pursue  with 
profit. 

Students  who  are  able  to  accomplish  more  work  in  the  allotted  time  than 
is  required  by  the  Classical  Course,  are  encouraged  to  add  the  special  studies  of 
the  Scientific  Course.  They  may  also  pursue  extra  honor  work  in  the  Classics 
by  reading,  under  an  instructor's  direction,  Caesar's  Civil  War,  Cicero's  Letters, 
or  Sallust,  and  the  Books  IV,  V,  VI,  of  the  Iliad,  or  the  Hellenica. 

Students  who  are  preparing  for  the  English  Scientific  Course  in  College  can 
elect  the  necessary  studies  from  the  regular  Curricula  of  the  Academy. 

Students  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  College,  but  who  desire  a  compre- 
hensive academic  training,  will  find  the  Scientific  Preparatory  Course,  with 
Latin,  well  adapted  to  prepare  them  for  teaching  or  for  business. 

Transient  students  may  elect  such  studies  as  they  are  qualified  to  pursue 
from  the  studies  in  actual  progress  in  any  given  term. 
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CURRICULA. 


I.     CLASSICAL  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 


FIRST  FORM. 

I.  Term — Arithmetic, 

English  Grammar, 

History  of  the  United  States, 

II.  Term — Arithmetic, 

English  Grammar, 
General  History, 

III.  TERM— Arithmetic, 

English  Grammar, 
General  History, 


Wentworth, 

Outlines  and  Exercises, 

Barnes. 

Wentworth, 

Outlines  and  Exercises, 

Barnes. 

Wentworth, 
Whitney's  Essentials, 
Barnes. 


SECOND  FORM. 


I.  TERM — Higher  Arithmetic, 
Latin — Lessons, 
Rhetoric, 

II.  Term — Book-Keeping, 

Latin — Lessons, 
Grammar, 

History  of  Greece, 

III.  Term — Physical  Geography, 
Caesar's  Commentaries, 
History  of  Rome, 
Elementary  Botany, 


Wentworth, 
Tuell  and  Fowler, 
Hill's  Elements. 

Bryant, 

Tuell  and  Fowler, 
Allen  and  Greenough, 

Myers. 

Appleton, 

Harper  and  Tolman, 

Myers, 

Gray. 


Third  form. 


I.  Term — Natural  Philosophy, 

Caesar's  Commentaries, 
Greek — Lessons, 
Grammar, 

II.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEJneid, 
Greek — Lessons, 
Grammar, 


Sharpless  and  Philips, 
Harper  and  Tolman, 
White, 
Goodwin. 

Sheldon's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
White, 
Goodwin. 
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[II.  TERM— Algebra, 

Vergil's  ^Eneid, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 

Fourth  form. 

I.  TERM — Algebra,  Quadratics, 

Latin — Vergil's  JBneid, 

Prosody, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 

II.  TERM — Plane  Geometry, 

Latin — Cicero's  Orations, 

Prose  Composition, 
Homer's  Iliad, 

II.  TERM — Plane  Geometry, 
Cicero's  Orations, 
Greek — Homer's  Iliad, 

Prose  Composition, 


Sheldon, 

Harper  and  Miller, 

Kelsey. 


Sheldon, 

Harper  and  Miller, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Kelsey, 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Daniell, 

Seymour, 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Seymour, 

Woodruff. 


III.     SCIENTIFIC   PREPARATORY  COURSE. 


first  Form. 

I.  Term — Arithmetic, 

English  Grammar, 
History  of  the  United  States 

II.  Term — Arithmetic, 

English  Grammar, 
General  History, 

II.  Term— Arithmetic, 

English  Grammar, 
General  History, 

second  Form. 

I.  Term — Higher  Arithmetic, 
Latin — Lessons , 
Rhetoric, 

II.  Term— Book-Keeping, 
Latin — Lessons, 

Grammar, 
History  of  Greece, 

[II.  Term — Physical  Geography, 

Caesar's  Commentaries, 
History  of  Rome, 
Elementary  Botany, 


Wentworth, 

Outlines  and  Exercises,, 

Barnes. 

Wentworth, 
Whitney's  Essentials, 
Barnes. 

Wentworth, 

Outlines  and  Exercises, 

Barnes. 


Wentworth, 
Tuell  and  Fowler, 
Hill's  Elements. 

Bryant, 

Tuell  and  Fowler, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Myers. 

Appleton, 

Harper  and  Tolman, 

Myers, 

Gray. 
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THIRD   FORM. 


I .  Term — Natural  Ph  ilosophy , 

Caesar's  Commentaries, 
History  of  England, 

II.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEneid, 
Astronomy, 

III.  TERM— Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEneid, 
Civil  Government, 


Sharpless  and  Philips, 
Harper  and  Tolman, 
Guest 

Sheldon's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Sharpless  and  Philips. 

Sheldon's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Cocker. 


fourth  form. 


I.  Term — Algebra,  Quadratics, 

Latin — Vergil's  ^Sneid, 

Prosody, 
Physiology, 

II.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 

Latin— Cicero's  Orations, 

Prose  Composition, 
English  Literature, 

III.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 
Cicero's  Orations, 
Geology, 


Sheldon, 

Harper  and  Miller, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Walker. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Daniell, 

Pancoast. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Le  Conte. 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  Preparatory  Curriculum  naturally  falls  into  six  principal  lines  of  study, 
viz.:  English,  Latin,  Greek,  History.  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Science.  These 
combine,  in  due  proportion,  the  cultural,  the  disciplinary  and  the  practical 
elements  of  intermediate  education.  The  two  great  divisions  of  modern  study, 
the  Classical  and  the  Scientific,  are  accorded  adequate  and  appropriate  prepara- 
tion. The  subjects,  facilities  and  methods  of  the  various  departments  are 
explained  below. 


I.     THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

A  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles  of  English  Grammar  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  student's  progress  in  the  subsequent  language  studies  The  continu- 
ous application  of  this  knowledge  in  Composition,  and  the  constant  comparison 
with  the  forms  and  idioms  of  the  Ancient  Languages,  prepare  the  way  for  the 
study  of  elementary  Rhetoric,  and  the  appreciative  reading  of  English  and 
American  Literature.  The  aim  is  the  clear,  elegant  and  forcible  use  of  the 
mother  tongue  as  the  chief  instrument  of  expression. 


II.     THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

The  Inductive  Method  is  used  in  the  elementary  instruction.  The  student 
investigates  the  formation  of  the  language.  The  abstract  rules  of  Syntax  are 
learned  from  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  sentences.  Careful  drill  is  given  in 
the  declensions  and  conjugations,  the  use  of  the  moods  and  the  sequence  of 
tenses,  in  the  ready  reading  of  the  Latin  text,  in  sight  reading  and  in  accurate 
translation  into  idiomatic  English.  Attention  is  given  to  the  important  per- 
sonal, historical  and  political  elements  in  the  writings  of  Caesar  and  Cicero.  In 
Vergil,  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  poetry,  legend,  religion,  philosophy 
ind  art  of  Rome.  He  is  taught  to  investigate  the  allegorical,  archaeological 
and  mythical  allusions  of  the  ^Eneid,  and  to  appreciate  it  as  the  mirror  of  the 
life  of  the  Empire.  Latin  prosody  is  taught  first  from  the  text,  and  then  from 
the  grammar. 


III.     THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

The  first  half  year  of  the  Third  Form  is  spent  in  acquiring  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  forms  and  inflections  to  commence  the  study  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
During  the  last  half  year,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  inflection  and  syntax 
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of  nouns,  pronouns  and  adjectives.  The  reading  of  Xenophon  is  continued  in 
the  first  term  of  the  Fourth  Year,  and  the  forms  and  syntax  of  verbs  made  a 
special  study.  Homer  is  then  read  for  one  term  and  a  half,  and  the  difference 
between  Homeric  and  Attic  forms  is  noted.  During  the  last  half  term  Xeno- 
phon is  reviewed,  that  the  student  may  refresh  his  knowledge  of  Attic  Greek, 
and  may  not  find  the  transition  to  College  needlessly  difficult.  Almost  daily 
drill  is  given  in  turning  into  Greek,  sentences  based  on  the  text  of  Xenophon. 


IV.      HISTORY. 

The  course  in  History  includes  a  survey  of  the  History  of  the  United  States, 
England,  Greece  and  Rome.  The  aim  is  not  so  much  to  fill  the  students' s  mind 
with  a  collection  of  dates  and  events,  as  to  acquaint  him  with  the  life, 
the  genius,  the  institutions  and  the  achievments  of  the  respective  peoples, 
and  their  part  in  the  wider  history  of  mankind.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
cultivate  the  historical  imagination  ;  to  compare  race  characteristics,  arts  and 
religions  ;  and  to  appreciate  the  noble  ideals,  the  heroic  struggles  and  sacrifices, 
that  have  imparted  imperishable  worth  to  human  institutions. 

Civil  Government  is  taught  as  a  preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship. 
The  origin  and  growth  of  our  institutions,  the  functions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  National,  State  and  local  governments  ;  the  political  history  of  the 
people ;  the  interpretation  and  construction  of  the  Constitution,  are  clearly  pre- 
sented and  discussed. 


V.     MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. — To  students  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  business,  a  course 
is  given  in  practical  business  Arithmetic,  involving  all  the  ordinary  problems 
and  practices  in  the  business  world.     To  those  who  are  preparing  for  College  or. 
for  teaching,  instruction   is  given  in  the  theory  and  science  of  Arithmetic.: 
Pupils  are  expected  to  master  the  principles  and  then  to  formulate  their  own 
rules. 

Algebra. — The  course  extends  through  one  period  daily  for  one  year,  and 
includes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles,  Factoring, 
Divisors  and  Multiples,  Fractions,  Equations,  Involution,  Evolution,  Theory  of 
Exponents,  Radicals  and  Quadratic  Equations.  Daily  blackboard  work  serves 
to  apply  the  principles  taught.  The  student  is  required  both  to  know  the, 
methods  of  the  solution  of  problems  and  also  to  explain  the  operation  to  the 
class. 

Plane  Geometry. — The  instruction  consists  in  daily  recitations  for  two 
terms  on  the  Theorems  and  Problems  given  in  the  text-book,  with  original  de- 
monstrations of  the  same  Propositions  by  the  students,  from  hints  and  figures 
given  in  the  class-room.  Besides  this,  considerable  attention  is  given  to  the 
solution  of  original  Propositions,  and  the  application  of  principles  thus  learned 
to  the  solution  of  numerical  problems. 
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Book-Keeping. — A  practical  introduction  to  the  science  of  accounts  is 
secured  in  the  term  devoted  to  mastering  the  principles  of  Double  Entry  Book- 
Keeping.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  business  forms,  to  the  usages  of  Banks, 
and  to  the  elements  of  Commercial  Law.  The  subject  may  be  pursued  in  its 
more  extended  and  intricate  applications  by  a  second  term's  work,  open  to 
properly  qualified  students. 


VI.     SCIENCE. 

Physical  Geography  lays  a  foundation  for  subsequent  work  in  all  sciences. 
It  surveys  the  earth's  physiography,  climate,  atmosphere,  fauna,  flora,  ocean 
tides  and  currents,  and  geological  agencies.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
physical  features  of  the  United  States.  The  subject  is  illustrated  by  drawings, 
photographs,  colored  and  relief  maps,  and  specimens  from  the  Museum. 

Botany  is  taught  by  text-book,  field  exercise,  plant  analysis  and  weekly 
lectures.  A  brief  outline  is  first  obtained  of  plant  structure,  physiology,  growth, 
and  reproduction.  The  subject  is  then  reviewed  by  daily  drill  in  analyzing, 
recording,  classifying,  and  preserving  specimens.  The  recorded  analysis  of 
fifty  plants  is  required.  Lectures  explaining  special  forms  of  vegetable  growth, 
the  flora  of  this  country,  the  cultivation,  uses,  and  history  of  plants  complete 
the  work. 

Physiology. — Every  effort  is  made  to  impart  clear  ideas  of  the  structure, 
parts  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
chemistry  of  foods,  the  laws  of  health,  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 
Suggestions  are  constantly  made  as  to  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  the  care  of 
the  sick,  disinfection  and  sanitation,  and  accidents  and  emergencies.  Charts, 
manikin  and  preparations  are  used  in  class. 

Natural  Philosophy. — The  students  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  ele- 
ments of  mechanics  and  physics.  The  apparatus  of  the  College  laboratory  is 
available  for  use.  The  historical  beginnings  of  each  subject,  and  subsequent 
development,  are  sketched  in  brief  lectures.  No  pains  are  spared  to  familiarize 
the  pupil  with  the  laws  of  these  sciences,  by  instruction,  experiment,  review,  and 
repeated  examination.  The  truth  of  principles  is  proved,  except  where  the 
demonstration  involves  the  mathematics  of  the  higher  course  in  College. 

Astronomy. — Descriptive  Astronomy  discusses  the  earth's  relation  to  the 
solar  system,  the  masses,  motions  and  orbits  of  each  member  of  it ;  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  at  least  five  motions  of  the  earth  ;  general  boundaries  of 
the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac  and  northern  heavens  ;  the  accepted  theories  of 
comets,  meteors  and  nubulae.  Charts,  star  rniaps,  globes,  and  other  apparatus 
are  used,  and  the  student  is  afforded  privileges  of  observation  in  the  College 
Observatory. 

Geology. — The  student  here  masters  the  elements  of  lithological,  structural, 
dynamic,  and  historical  Geology.  Specimens  of  various  rocks  and  minerals 
are  handled  in  class  ;  their  composition,  characteristics  and  place  in  nature  are 
explained  ;  the  structure  of  the  earth  in  its  present  form  is  studied ;  the  history 
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of  its  evolution,  the  age  and  characteristics  of  its  strata,  the  chief  geological 
features  of  each  continent,  and  the  forces  at  work,  and  that  have  worked  to  pro- 
duce change,  are  considered. 


VII.     ORATORY. 

Class  Exercises. — Members  of  the  Fourth  Form  prepare  and  deliver  two 
original  orations  each  term.  All  other  students  have  regular  exercises  in  Com- 
position and  Declamation  throughout  the  year.  These  exercises  are  held  in 
Bucknell  Hall  on  Saturday  morning,  before  the  assembled  faculties  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Institute  and  the  Academy.  Visitors  are  cordially  welcomed  to 
these  exercises. 

In  addition  to  the  private  rehearsals  for  the  work  above  indicated,  all  stu- 
dents receive  weekly  instruction  in  Elocution.  The  course  includes  careful 
drill  in  the  Elementary  sounds,  in  Articulation,  and  in  Expression  ;  Analytical 
Reading,  Including  the  Bible  and  Hymns,  and  the  study  of  Shakespeare. 


VIII.     SPECIAL  BRANCHES. 

Bible  Study. — The  study  of  the  Bible  is  pursued  as  a  regular  weekly  recita- 
tion throughout  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Forms,  in  both  courses  of  study. 
A  manual  of  Biblical  History  is  used  with  constant  collateral  readings  from  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  The  recitations  of  the  Second  Form  cover  the  period  from 
Genesis  to  Judges  ;  those  of  the  Third  Form  complete  the  Old  Testament ;  those 
of  the  Fourth  Form  complete  the  New  Testament. 

Literature  Study. — The  reading  and  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  English 
and  American  Literature  is  maintained  in  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Forms, 
by  means  of  weekly  recitations  and  conferences.  The  work  required  is  identical 
with  the  "Scheme  of  Uniform  Entrance  Examinations  in  English  Language 
and  Literature,"  recently  adopted  by  the  "Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland."  It  comprises  (a)  careful  read- 
ings of  representative  works  of  certain  authors,  as  literature ;  (b)  thorough 
study  as  to  "  subject-matter,  form,  and  structure  "  of  other  selections.  Regular 
examinations  will  determine  the  student's  proficiency. 

The  Study  of  Music  may  be  pursued  by  Academic  students  under  the  in- 
struction of  Professor  E.  Aviragnet  and  his  Assistants,  of  the  School  of  Music. 

Drawing. — All  students  of  the  Academy  may  receive  throughout  the  year 
weekly  lessons  in  Free-hand  Drawing.  Special  individual  instruction  in  Draw- 
ing is  afforded  at  twenty -four  dollars  per  annum. 


IX.  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  Tustin  Gymnasium  affords  opportunity  for  physical  exercise  in  the 
winter  and  during  inclement  weather  at  other  seasons.  The  Directors  of  the 
Gymnasium  give  regular  class  exercises  to  the  students  of  the  Academy.    At- 
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tendance  upon  physical  training  in  the  Gymnasium  is  obligatory  during  the 
Winter  Term. 

The  Athletic  Association  of  the  Academy  has  been  formed  to  encourage 
and  regulate  athletic  sports.  The  Association  is  allowed  to  arrange  match 
games  with  other  similar  bodies  by  first  securing  the  consent  of  the  Principal. 


PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS. 


Third  Form. 

The  Public  Exhibition  of  the  Third  Form  in  Declamation  will  take  place 
on  Saturday  evening,  April  27,  1895,  in  Commencement  Hall. 

Fourth  form. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Academy  will  be  the  Public  Exhibition  of  the 
Fourth  Form  in  Oratory,  on  Tuesday  morning,  June  18,  1895. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


ADVANTAGES. 


To  the  student  seeking  preparation  for  College,  the  Academy  offers  unusual 
inducements.  Its  proximity  to  the  College  secures  to  him  an  atmosphere  of 
study,  acquaintance  with  the  guides  and  companions  of  his  future  course,  and 
the*  benefit  of  numerous  literary  exercises  to  be  found  only  in  College  towns. 
He  has  access  to  the  College  Library  and  Reading- Room.  The  Academy  is 
designed  to  fit  its  pupils  thoroughly  for  College,  for  Business  or  for  Teaching. 
It  aims  to  lay  broad  and  solid  foundations  for  all  subsequent  scholarly  culture, 
and  for  the  successful  conduct  of  every-day  affairs. 


GOVERNMENT. 

t 

Students  are  encouraged  to  regard  self-government  as  the  only  true  govern- 
ment. It  will  be  the  constant  endeavor  to  secure  uprightness  of  character,  gen- 
tlemanly deportment,  and  diligent  application  to  work,  by  kind  treatment,  and 
high  standards  in  conduct  and  study.  The  Academy  cannot  knowingly  accept 
or  retain  incorrigibles. 

I.     ADMINISTRATION. 

i.  The  general  control  of  the  Academy  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the 
University. 

2.  The  government  of  the  Academy,  subject  to  such  control,  rests  with  the 
Principal  of  the  Academy. 

3.  The  government  of  each  Hall  is  vested  in  the  Instructor  in  charge,  who 
resides  in  the  Hall  and  enforces  regulations  for  the  Hours  of  Study,  Academy 
Property,  Hygienic  Precautions  and  General  Deportment,  and  such  other  pru- 
dential regulations  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  joint  concurrence  of  the  President 
of  the; University  and  the  Principal  of  the  Academy. 

4.  Each  Instructor  will  have  charge  of  his  class  with  reference  to  attendance 
upon  recitations.  In  case  any  student  is  absent  twice  in  any  one  term,  without 
good  excuse,  from  recitations,  or  from  his  room  in  the  evening  after  the  hour  of 
seven,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  of  the  Academy  to  give  information 
of  the  fact  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil  so  offending. 

II.     VIOLATION  OF  RULES. 

I.  Any  officer  of  the  Institution  becoming  cognizant  of  violation  of  regu- 
lations by  any  pupil  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Principal  of  the  Academy, 
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who  shall  make  a  record  of  the  fact  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose.  Any 
second  violation  by  the  same  pupil  shall  also  be  reported  to  the  President  of 
the  University;  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  of  the  University,  and 
the  Principal  of  the  Academy,  the  offence  be  of  sufficient  gravity,  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  offending  pupil  shall  be  notified. 

2.  Violations  of  these  and  other  prudential  regulations  shall  be  punished 
by  private  reprimand,  or  by  reprimand  in  the  presence  of  the  students  of  the 
Academy  by  the  Principal,  or  by  reprimand  before  the  University  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  by  suspension,  or  by  expulsion,  according  to  the  gravity  or  repetition 
of  the  offence. 


BUILDINGS  AND  ROOMS. 

The  Academy  Buildings  are  described  in  detail  in  the  introductory  pages 
of  this  Catalogue. 

The  Main  Building  contains,  besides  its  accommodations  for  other  school 
and  boarding  purposes,  furnished  rooms  for  students.  These  rooms  are  designed 
to  accommodate  two  students  each,  and  are  twenty  feet  by  twelve  feet,  and  four- 
teen feet  high.  They  are  sub-divided  into  a  study  room  twelve  feet  by  ten  feet, 
and  a  dormitory  nine  feet  square.  The  dormitory  contains  a  double  bed  with 
woven  wire  mattrass.     Both  rooms  are  provided  with  all  necessary  furniture. 

The  New  East  Hall  contains  combined  study  and  sleeping  rooms,  each  de- 
signed for  two  students.  These  rooms  are  fifteen  feet  by  twelve  feet,  with  high 
ceilings ;  and  contain  two  commodious  closets  and  two  single  wire-mattrass 
beds  with  all  necessary  furniture. 


UNFURNISHED  ROOMS. 

The  Academy  has  a  number  of  unfurnished  rooms  for  the  accommodation 
of  students  of  mature  years  and  of  limited  means.  No  attention  by  servants  is 
given  to  these  rooms,  nor  are  lights  supplied.  Two  "students  occupy  a  study 
room  in  common.  The  dormitories  are  provided  with  a  double-spring  bed- 
stead. All  other  furnishing  is  to  be  done  by  the  occupants.  While  second- 
hand articles  of  furniture  may  be  obtained  here,  it  will  be  to  the  student's  ad- 
vantage to  bring  from  home  bedding  and  carpets.  The  dimensions  of  the  study 
rooms  are  ten  feet  by  twelve  feet ;  of  the  dormitory,  nine  feet  by  nine  feet. 


ARTICLES  REQUIRED. 

Each  student  should  be  provided  with  an  umbrella,  overshoes,  table  nap- 
kins, towels,  soap,  and  other  articles  usually  required  for  personal  comfort.  All 
articles  for  the  laundry  should  be  marked  with  the  owner's  name. 
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BOARDING. 

All  students  from  a  distance  will  occupy  rooms  and  will  board  in  the  Acad- 
emy, except  for  reasons  jointly  satisfactory  to  the  President  of  the  University 
and  the  Principal  of  the  Academy. 

The  Principal  and  his  family,  the  Instructors  and  the  Matron,  live  in  the 
building,  take  their  meals  with  the  boarders,  and  strive  in  all  possible  ways  to 
secure  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  students.  The  Instructors  occupy 
rooms  adjacent  to  the  students'  apartments.  The  appointments  of  the  Dining 
Room,  the  character  of  the  table  supplies,  the  household  service  in  general,  are 
designed  to  furnish  the  comforts  of  a  first-class  boarding  house.  So  far  as  may 
be  warranted  by  the  gentlemanly  deportment  of  the  students,  there  will  be  ab- 
sent from  the  home-life  of  the  school  all  needless  uniformity  and  irksome  limi- 
tations, which  disregard  the  reasonable  individual  preferences  of  pupils. 

The  Academy  gives  to  furnished  rooms  daily  and  complete  attention,  pro- 
vides and  washes  all  bedding  and  bed  clothing,  and  supplies  and  cares  for  all 
lights. 

Engagements  for  board  and  rooms  are  expected  to  continue  without  change 
to  the  end  of  the  school  year  for  which  they  are  made. 


APPLIANCES. 

The  Academy  is  in  possession  of  excellent  apparatus  for  instruction.  A  select 
Reference  Library,  containing  an  Encyclopedia,  Lexicons,  Dictionaries,  Atlases, 
and  various  other  helps,  is  accessible  to  students  at  all  hours.  The  Classical 
Recitation  Room  is  provided  with  Kiepert's  Wall  Maps  of  Ancient  Geography, 
and  with  Reinhard's  Album  of  Classical  Antiquities,  mounted.  Metric  appara- 
tus, Maps  and  Globes  render  assistance  in  other  directions. 

The  Physical  apparatus  of  the  College  also  is  accessible  to  the  class  in 
Natural  Philosophy  for  purposes  of  experiment  and  illustration. 

The  books  of  the  College  Library  are  available  for  all  students. 


STUDY  ROOM. 

In  order  to  insure  favorable  conditions  of  study,  the  Academy  maintains  a 
public  study  room  for  the  use  of  day-pupils  and  such  boarding  pupils  as  are 
thereby  better  accommodated  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons.  This  room 
is  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  proctor  or  one  of  the  instructors  of  the 
Academy.  Except  when  engaged  in  recitation,  day  pupils  and  such  others  as 
are  assigned  thereto,  are  required  to  occupy  seats  in  the  study-room  during  the 
day  study  hours,  unless  excused  for  good  reason.  A  record  of  such  attendance 
is  kept,  and  enters  into  the  pupil's  standing  at  the  end  of  the  term. 


HOURS. 


The  time  devoted  to  study  and  recitation  amounts  to  nine  hours  every 
week-day,  except  Saturday,  when  it  is  only  one  hour.     This  time  should  be 
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sacred  to  its  purpose.  Parents  of  the  day  pupils  are  requested  to  cooperate  with 
the  school  in  securing  attention  to  evening  study  hours,  and  to  avoid  furnishing 
excuses  or  granting  occasions  for  absence. 

Students  from  a  distance  should  be  in  Lewisburg  on  the  day  preceding  the 
opening  of  each  term,  and  no  student  should  leave  until  the  term  has  closed. 
Punctuality  in  attendance  is  essential  to  success  in  school  work. 

For  terms  and  vacations  see  Calendar  of  the  University. 


STANDING  AND  PROMOTIONS. 


The  weekly  averages  of  marks  for  recitations  are  recorded,  and  also  failures 
in  conduct  and  attendance.  The  scale  for  such  markings  ranges  from  10,  or 
perfect,  to  o,  or  inexcusable  failure.     Unexcused  absences  count  as  zero. 

Monthly  and  Term  examinations  are  held  in  the  studies  thus  far  completed, 
and  term  reports  of  the  average  in  scholarship,  attendance,  and  conduct  of 
each  student  are  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  by  the  Principal. 

No  student  is  promoted  to  the  next  higher  class  whose  average  in  any  study 
is  less  than  7. 

Students  who  complete  the  Preparatory  Courses  of  Study  are  admitted  to 
standing  in  corresponding  divisions  of  the  Freshman  Class  in  the  College,  upon 
the  Principal's  certificate,  without  examination. 

All  students  who  complete  in  a  satisfactory  manner  either  the  Classical  or 
the  Scientific  Course  of  Study,  and  who  have  sustained  irreproachable  characters 
during  their  school  residence,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  setting  forth  their 
proficiency  in  the  branches  studied. 

Students  attaining  an  average  standing  of  9  are  encouraged  to  take  work 
additional  to  the  Regular  Courses  of  Study. 


PRIZES. 


the  Harry  S    Hopper  prize. 
Mr.  Harry  S.  Hopper,  of  Philadelphia,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
offers  an  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars  for  excellence  in  Composition. 
This  prize  for  1894  was  awarded  to  Edward  Flint. 

The  Rev.  D.  P.  leas  prize. 

Rev.  David  P.  Leas,  of  Philadelphia,  Treasurer  of  Bucknell  University, 
offers  an  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars  to  that  member  of  the  Third  Form  who 
shall  excel  in  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Third  Form  in  Declamation. 

This  prize  in  1894  was  awarded  to  G.  Livingston  Bayard, 

The  William  e.  Martin  Prize. 

Professor  William  E.  Martin  offers  an  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars  to  that 
member  of  the  Fourth  Form  who  shall  pronounce  the  best  oration  at  the  Aca- 
demic Graduating  Exhibition. 

This  prize  for  1894  was  awarded  to  Charles  Arthur  Lindermann. 
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LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

Hermenia;  Adelphia.— These  are  voluntary  organizations  of  students 
for  mutual  improvement  in  Literary  and  Oratorical  exercises.  They  have  large 
and  convenient  halls  in  the  Academy  building,  where  they  hold  their  meetings 
on  Friday  evenings. 


RELIGIOUS  SERVICES. 

The  duties  of  each  day  are  opened  with  devotional  exercises  in  Bucknell 
Hall,  at  which  all  students  are  required  to  be  present. 

Regular  attendance  upon  public  worship  at  some  Church  in  town  on  Sun- 
day morning  is  required;  also  upon  services  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  the 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges.  Attendance  upon  Sunday  schools  and  mid-week 
prayer-meetings,  while  voluntary,  is  strongly  urged  upon  students. 

The  Academic  students  maintain  a  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  which  holds  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  on  Tuesday  evenings. 


EXPENSES. 

Per  Annum. 
Tuition,  Board,  Furnished  Rooms,  Heat,  Lights,  Care,  Washing 

and  Incidentals, -        -«       -  $230  00 

Tuition,  Board,  Unfurnished  Rooms,  Heat,  Washing,  and  Inci- 
dentals,    --_ -        -  185  00 

Tuition,  and  Incidentals  to  Day  Pupils,         ------  55  00 

All  charges  are  payable  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  in  advance,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  term,  or  by  the  15th  of  September,  January  and  April. 

No  student  is  entitled  to  his  place  in  his  class  until  he  has  made  settlement 
for  the  term  bills. 

An  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  washing  more  than  twelve  pieces  per  week. 

If  a  student  occupy  a  room  by  himself  the  charges  for  room-rent  will  be 
doubled. 

Free  scholarships  covering  tuition  are  provided  in  all  the  Departments  o 
the  University  for  the  children  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  actual  service. 

The  expenses  for  Music  and  Printing  for  Exhibitions  and  Anniversary  occa- 
ions  are  paid  by  the  classes  for  which  such  expenses  are  incurred. 

For  information  respecting  the  Academy,  address  the  President  of  the 
University,  John  H.  Harris,  Ph.  B.,  LL.D..  or  the  Principal,  Thomas  A, 
Edwards,  A.  M. 
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THE  INSTITUTE. 


INSTRUCTORS  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 


JOHN  HOWARD  HARRIS,  ph.  d.,  u,.  d., 

•RESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY,  AND  INSTRUCTOR  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 

Mrs.  KATHERINE  B.  LARISON,  a.  m.,  Principal, 

AND  INSTRUCTOR  IN  LITERATURE. 

FRANCES  MARY  RUSH,  a.  m. 

ENGLISH  AND  MATHEMATICS. 

ELYSfiE  AVIRAGNET,  a.  m.,  mus.  doc, 

VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  AND  THE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

CANDACE  WOOD, 

DRAWING  AND  PAINTING. 

HARRIET  CLARE  ARMITAGE, 

ENGLISH,  ELOCUTION  AND  GYMNASTICS. 

JULIET  AIKEN, 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

ELIZABETH  COLLINS  EDDELMAN,  b.  3., 

LATIN  AND  GERMAN. 

MINNIE  GOULD, 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

IONA  MORGAN, 

ASSISTANT  IN  MUSIC. 

ALBERT  BURNS  STEWART,  a.  m., 

MATHEMATICS. 

GEORGE  ELMER  FISHER,  ph.  b., 

SCIENCE. 

LLEWELLYN  PHILLIPS,  a.  b., 

GREEK. 
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WimAM  CHRISTIAN  GRETZINGER,  ph.  b., 

REGISTRAR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

KLIAS  REYNOLDS, 

CARE  OF  INSTITUTE  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 


MRS.  ELIAS  REYNOLDS, 

MATRON. 


DIRECTORY  OF  THE  ALUMNA. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ALUMN/E. 

President \  Mrs.  J.  Van  Valzah. 

Vice-President,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Ginter. 

Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Ei*i/A  L,awshe. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  David  Myers,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Miij,ER. 

Board  of  Managers, 

The  Officers  of  the  Association,  and  Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Larison  and 

Mrs.  W.  F>.  Martin. 


Officers  of  the  lewisburg  alumna  Club. 

President,  Miss  Annie  Van  Gundy. 

Vice-President,  Mrs,  T.  F.  Hamsun. 

Secretary,  Miss  Annie  Evans. 

Treasurer,  Miss  Florence  A.  Van  Dyke. 

Correspondent  with  Philadelphia  Alumna  Club,  Miss  Mary  Bartoi*. 


OFFICERSOF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  ALUMN/E  CLUB. 

President,  Mrs.  O.  W.  Spratt. 

Vice-President,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Tustin. 

Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Jessie  Jones. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  S.  A.  Reed,  2025  Brandywine  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Wakeun. 


The  Principal  of  the  Institute  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if  any  graduate  who  changes  her  resi- 
dence will  give  notice  of  her  new  address.  She  will  also  be  grateful  for  any  information  that 
will  assist  in  making  the  directory  of  the  graduates  complete,  or  serve  for  future  editions  of 
the  triennial  catalogue. 
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STUDENTS. 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Elizabeth  Tower  Bates, 
Annie  Gundy, 


Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 


Hon.  S.  D.  Bates. 
Home. 
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NAME- 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Frances  Moore  Baker, 

Lewisburg. 

Mary  Howard  Baker, 

Lewisburg. 

EUZABETH  ESTEI^LE  BRUBAKER, 

Mifflinburg. 

Jennie  Davis, 

Camden,  N.J. 

Irene  Carrie  Eujs, 

Jersey  Shore. 

Laura  Fague, 

Hughesville. 

Bessie  Vioi,a  Freas, 

Scran  ton. 

Augusta  Josephine  Hanna, 

Lock  Haven. 

Emma  Beui,ah  Hayes, 

Lewisburg. 


J.  T.  Baker,  Esq. 
J.  T.  Baker,  Esq. 


Institute. 


Institute. 


Rev.  J.  R.  Merriman. 


Institute. 


Institute. 


Institute. 


Hon.  Alfred  Hayes. 
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NAME. 

residence. 

■■  ■  ~ _ . — 

ROOM. 

Stei,i,a  Rebecca  Houghton, 

Lewisburg. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Houghton. 

Mary  Mati^ack, 

Lewisburg. 

Mrs.  Emma  J.  Matlack. 

Edith  Elizabeth  Schaeeer 

» 
Derry  Church. 

Institute. 

Grace  Sweer, 

Lewisburg. 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Slifer. 

Auce  Snowdon, 

Hughesville. 

Institute. 

Florence  Virginia  Stoner, 

i 

Sunbury. 

Institute. 

Mary  Auce  Thornton, 

Lewisburg. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Thornton. 

Mary  Elizabeth  WnvSON, 

Lewisburg. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilson. 

FOURTH  YKAR  CI.ASS. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Laura  Louisa  Ai^en, 
Bei,i,e  Bartoi,, 

Miriam  Adi,um  Bucher, 

Fannie  Margaret  Case, 

Mary  Margaret  Craig, 

Esther  mcKinstry  Greene, 

Katherine  Mott  Johnson, 

Mariiaa  Emii,y  Jones, 

Gertrude  Eleanor  Kase, 


Coudersport. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg* 

Rimersburg. 

Saltillo. 

Lewisburg. 

Williamsport. 

Danville. 


Mrs.  C.  V.  Slifer. 


Prof.  Wm.  C.  Bartoi. 


Hon.  J.  C.  Bucher. 


Mr.  Charles  R.  Case. 


Rev.  I.  W.  Hendricks. 


Institute. 


Prof.  B.  R.  Johnson. 


Institute. 


Institute. 
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NAME. 


RESIDFNCE. 


ROOM. 


Emma  Elizabeth  Kunki,B, 
Sara  Northrup  Liujbridgb, 
Anna  Florence  McCloskey, 
Mary  Euzabbth  Moorhead, 
Rachel  Jane  Noix, 
Elizabeth  Josephine  No  yes, 

Margaret  Owvia  Ross, 

Mifflinburg. 

ELIZABETH  WlI,HBl,MINA  SPETTIGUE, 

Wilcox. 

Bertha  Cbi,estine  Watkins, 

Scran  ton. 

Mary  Oi,ive  Wiijjamson, 

Salladashurg. 


Newberry. 

Olyphant. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y% 

Lezvisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Westport. 


THE  THIRD  YEAR. 


Prof.  Wm.  G.  Owens, 


Institute. 


Institute. 


Rev.  I.  N.  MoorheacL 


Mr.  Martin  Noll. 


Institute. 


Institute. 


Institute. 


Institute. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pross. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Louise  Henrietta  Atha, 
Mabei*  Eeeie  Batten, 
Ei/bina  Lavinia  Bender, 
Sarah  Martha  Bi,ack, 
Gertrude  Electa  Church, 
Ruth  Neva  Davis, 
Anna  Curzon  Judd, 


Newark,  N.J. 

Auburn,  N.J. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Union  City. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 


Institute. 


Institute. 


Mr.  Geo.  J.  Bender. 


Mrs.  Annie  M.  Black. 


Institute. 


Rev.  L.  C.  Davis, 


Rev.  J.  T.  Judd. 
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NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Mary  Anna  KXine, 
Emma  Josephine  Lawshe, 
Emma  Madden, 
Ewza  Johnston  Martin, 
Frances  White  McFadden, 
Anna  Rubetta  Moorhead, 
Minnie  Catherine  Morris, 
Marguerite  O' Donned, 
Viola  Harriet  Pensyi,, 
Gertrude  Wii^burn  Ross, 
Lui<a  Eudora  Sanders, 
Emma  Dirue  Seiner, 
Jennie  Adei^phine  Simpson, 
Jessie  Tharxa  Steiner, 
Katherine  Ann  Thomas, 
Margaret  Auce  Thomas, 

MABEl*  WEU,S, 

Mabewve  Ada  Wimjams, 


Winfield. 

Lewisburg. 

Saltillo. 

Lewisburg. 

Long  Branch,  JV.  J. 

Lewisburg. 

Philadelphia. 

Texarkana>  Ark. 

Elysburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Milton. 

Lewisburg. 

Clifford. 

Lewisburg. 

Frostburgt  Md. 

Frostburg,  Md. 

Wilcox. 

Ridgway. 


Mr.  Geo.  M.  Kline. 

Mr.  Robt.  A.  Lawshe. 

Institute. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Martin. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Evans. 

Rev.  I.  N.  Moorhead. 

Institute. 

Institute. 

Institute. 

Charles  Ross. 

Home. 

Mrs.  Carl  Seiler. 

Institute. 

Mr.  F.  Steiner. 

Institute. 

Institute. 

Institute. 

Institute. 
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SECOND  YEAR. . 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM. 


Catherine  Ruth  Bower, 

Lewisburg. 

Florence  Mott  Cooke, 

Greeley \  Col. 

Elizabeth  Lucy  Cramer, 

Cramer  Hill,  N.J. 

Maria  Maud  Goddard, 

Philadelphia. 

Lydia  Ann  Watts  Hackenberg, 

Northumberland. 

Edith  Agnes  Hartley, 

Lewisburg. 

Eudora  Blair  Hassenplug, 

Lewisburg. 

Anna  Dell  Hunt, 

Oakdale,  N.J. 

Sarah  Ethel  Judd, 

Lewisburg. 

Mary  Frances  Marr, 

Westphalia,  Md. 


F.  E.  Bower,  Esq. 


Institute. 


Institute. 


Institute. 


D.  S.  Hackenberg. 
Rev.  Wm.  Hartley. 


C.  H.  Hassenplug. 


Institute, 


Rev.  John  T.  Judd. 


Institute. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


name. 


residence. 


room. 


Nellie  Louise  Earle, 
Elizabeth  Evans, 


Lewisburg, 
Freeland. 


Rev.  I.  N,  Earle. 


Institute. 
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SPECIAL^. 

NAME. 

residence. 

room. 

Henrietta  Frances  Au,en, 

1 

Allenwood. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  McCarty. 

Florence  Lilian  Dale, 

Wilmington,  Del* 

Prof.  W.  C.  Bartol. 

Kate  Stewart  Davis, 

Milton. 

Institute. 

Laura  Margaret  Deppen, 

Trevorton. 

Institute. 

Tabitha  Josephine  Farwell, 

Chatham's  Run. 

Institute. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Follmer, 

Lewisburg. 

Alfred  C.  Follmer. 

Eliza  Grace  Gundy, 

Lewisburg. 

John  A.  Gundy. 

Susan  Jones, 

Mahanoy  Plane* 

Institute. 

Mary  Larison, 

Ringoes,  N.  J. 

Institute. 

Birdie  Frances  McHenry, 

Exchange. 

Mrs.  W.  Gibson. 

Laura  McNitt, 

Reedsdale. 

Institute. 

Myrtle  Alice  Miller, 

Muncy  Valley \ 

Institute. 

Gertrude  Editha  Morgan, 

West  Pitlston, 

Institute. 

Mary  Neta  Moyer, 

Milton, 

Institute. 

Margaret  Isabelle  Norton, 

Lewisburg. 

Thos.  G.  Norton. 

Nettie  Parkhurst, 

Kane. 

Charles  Roos. 

Clarissa  Fisher  Russell, 

Lewisburg. 

T.  Frank  Russell. 

Olivia  Jennie  Silvers, 

Lambertvillet  N.J. 

Institute. 
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name. 


residence;. 


ROOM. 


Myrtle;  Smith, 


Minnie;  Visick, 


Elizabeth  Cook  Wai,ker, 


Blanche  May  Whitney, 


Leota  Bew,e  Wilson, 


Driftwood. 

Strong. 

Elkland. 

Mifflinburg. 

Mifflinburg. 


Institute. 
Institute. 
Institute, 
Institute. 
Institute. 


SUMMARY 


Graduate  Students 2 

Seniors ....17 

Fourth  Year .....19 

Third  Year 25 

Second  Year..... 10 

First  Year 2 

Special 23 

Total 98 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 


PIANO. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


IvOUiSE  Henrietta  Atha, Newark,  N.J. 

Elbina  Lavinia  Bender Lewisburg. 

Lena  Burke Northumberland. 

Mary  Evans  Chambers West  Chester. 

Mary  Cotton Iyewisburg. 

Mary  Margaret  Graig  .... Rimersburg. 

Gertrude  Electa  Church Union  City. 

FLORENCE  Lillian  Dale Wilmington,  Del. 

Elizabeth  Darlington Lewisburg. 

Ruth  Nora  Davis Lewisburg. 

Laura  Margaret  Deppen Trevorton. 

Elizabeth  Evans Freeland. 

Laura  Fague . = Hughesville. 

Kate  Harvey .Lewisburg. 

Anna  Halfpenny Lewisburg. 

Jennie  HimmelrEich Lewisburg. 

Frank  Watterson  Jackson Ohiopyle. 

Elizabeth  Kelly Lewisburg. 

Mary  Larison Ringoes,  N.J. 

Emma  Josephine  Lawshe Lewisburg. 

Marie  LEiSER Lewisburg. 

Chas.  Kennedy  McCormic Uniontown. 

Graham  Marr Shamokin. 

Myrtle  Alice  Miller Muncy  Valley. 

Mary  Frances  Marr Westphalia,  Md. 

Gertrude  Editha  Morgan West  Pittston. 

Mary  NeTa  Moyer Milton. 

Frances  White  McFaddin Long  Branch,  N.J. 
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NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Anna  Florence  McCloskey Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Annie  Noaker Milton. 

Marguerite  O'Donnell Texarkana,  Ark. 

Nettie  Parkhurst ~ Kane. 

William  Pawning Lewisburg. 

Anna  May  Rodgers Allentown. 

Minnie  Sandel.. Lewisburg. 

Edith  Elizabeth  Schaffer Derry  Church. 

Louise  Seiler Lewisburg. 

John  Shaw - Lewisburg. 

Olivia  Jennie  Silver.. Lambertville. 

Myrtle  Smith Driftwood. 

Alice  Snowdon . , Hughesville. 

Edna  Eudolphia  StiflER Chester. 

JESSIE  Thakla  Steiner Lewisburg. 

Mary  Alice  Thornton. s Lewisburg, 

Minnie  Visick Strong. 

Mary  Voris Lewisburg. 

Elizabeth  Cook  Walker Elkland. 

Bertha  Celestine  Watkins ...........Scranton. 

Lizzie  Waters East  Lewisburg. 

Blanche  May  Whitley Mifflinburg. 

LEOTA  BELLE  Wilson .Mifflinburg. 


PIPE  ORGAN. 


NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Elbina  Lavinia  Bender.. Lewisburg. 

Florence  Lillian  Dale ■;.-.-. .Wilmington,  Del. 

Elizabeth  Kelly * Lewisburg. 

William  KlECKNER Vicksburg. 

Nettie  Parkhurst Kane. 

Carlino  Seiler ......Lewisburg. 

Olivia  Jennie  Silvers  .. Lambertville,  N.J. 

Mary  Alice  Thornton Lewisburg. 

Minnds  Visick Strong. 

Elizabeth  Cook  Walker Elkland. 
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VOICE  CULTURE. 


NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Louise  Henrietta  Atha Newark,  N.  J. 

Margaret  Baker Lewisburg. 

Willard  Maine  Bunnell Montrose. 

Jennie  Davis Camden,  N.  J. 

Laura  Margaret  Deppen Trevorton. 

Esther  McKinstry  Greene Saltillo. 

Carrie  Hofea Kelly's  Point. 

Zora  Hughes Watsontown. 

Susan  Jones Mahanoy  City. 

Emma  Elizabeth  Kunkle Newberry. 

James  Demorest  Macnab Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Myrtle  Alice  Miller Muncy  Valley. 

Charges  Paul  Meeker Nicetown. 

Gertrude  Editha  Morgan West  Pittston. 

Marguerite  O'Donnell Texarkana,  Ark. 

Gertrude  SiEber ....Lewisburg. 

Edna  Eudolphia  StielER ...Chester. 

Edith  Elizabeth  Schaeeer. Deny  Church. 

Nellie  Taylor Factoryville. 

Mary  Voris Lewisburg. 

LEOTA  BELLE  Wilson Mifflinburg. 

Julia  WeidEnsaul Lewisburg. 

Mary  Olive  Williamson Salladasburg. 

Benjamin  Meade  WagensellER Selinsgrove. 


HARMONY, 


name.  residence. 

Elbina  Lavinia  Bender Lewisburg. 

Addison  Bartholomew  Bowser Danville. 

Mary  Margaret  Craig Rimersburg. 
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NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Florence  Lillian  Dale Wilmington,  Del. 

Laura  Margaret  Deppen Trevorton. 

Elizabeth  KELLY Lewisburg. 

William  KlECkner Vicksburg. 

Anna  Florence  McCloskey Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Neta  Moyer.. Milton. 

NETTIE  Parkhurst...  Kane. 

William  Pawling , Lewisburg. 

Myrtle  Smith Driftwood. 

Minnie  Visick..... Strong. 

Elizabeth  Cook  Walker Elkland. 

Blanche  May  Whitley Mifflinburg. 

LBOTA  BELLE  Wilson Mifflinburg. 


VIOLIN. 


NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

George  Dyson  Bowers Chester. 

Lena  Burke Northumberland. 

Luther  Donachy Lewisburg. 

Ruth  Nora  Davis Lewisburg. 

Mary  Rebecca  Eddelman Greensburg,  Ind. 

Sarah  Ethel  Judd Lewisburg. 

JESSE  Cornelia  Higgins « Lewisburg. 

William  Kleckner Vicksburg. 

Louise  Lawshe Lewisburg. 

Mary  Frances  Marr Westphalia,  Md. 

Francis  White  McFaddin... Long  Branch,  N.J. 

James  Brown  Martin Lewisburg. 

Mary  Neta  Moyer .....Milton. 

Edwin  Nesbit Lewisburg. 

Annie  Noaker Milton, 

Edna  Shires Limestownville. 

Alice  Snowden , Hughesville. 

Minnie  Visick , Strong. 

Samuel  WiTTENMYER Middleburg. 
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VIOLA. 


NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

NeixiE  Taylor Factoryville. 


VIQLONCKLU). 


NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Ray  WEndeu, I^ewisburg. 


DOUBLE  BASS. 


NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Olivia  Jennie  Sn,vERS Lambertville,  N.J. 


GUITAR. 


NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

IvAURA  Margaret  Deppen Trevorton. 

Laura  FaguE Hughesville. 

TabiTha  Josephine  Farweix Chatham's  Run. 

Owvia  Jennie  Silvers lambertville,  N.J. 
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MANDOLIN. 


NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Louise  Lawshe ...Lewisburg. 

Elizabeth  Cook  Walker ., Elkland. 

Minnie  Visick Strong. 


CLARINET. 


name.  residence. 

Wizard  Maine  Bunnell Montrose. 

Peter  Bodine  Cregar Annandale,  N.  J. 

James  Brown  Martin Lewisburg. 

Herbert  Baldwin  Moyer Norristown. 

Henry  Elmer  Stabler Warrensville. 


CORNET  AND  HORN. 


name.  residence. 

Enos  Cook  Baker,  Jr. , Ercildown. 

Henry  S.  Bourn , Danville. 

Benjamin  Kane  Brick Marlton,  N.J. 

Fred  Lambert  Camp Union  City. 

Joseph  Caldwell  Carey Glen  Loch. 

Carlton  Chapell  Comport ,..., 

Thomas  E.  Cooper Union  City. 

Foster  Calvin  Fisher Salem. 

Quirap  Harlan Washington,  D.  C. 
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NAME-  RESIDENCE. 

Herbert  Frederic  Harris Lewisburg. 

Frank  Watterson  Jackson Ohiopyle. 

James  Demorest  Macnab Brooklyn,  N.  Y« 

Wiujam  Laurence  Mii,ES Fleming. 

Ervin  Russet  Powew, Sewickley. 

Frank  Morton  Simpson Clifford. 

Harry  Thomas  Sprague Lewisburg. 

Amos  Thomas  Wii,i,iams.... Ridgway. 


SUMMARY. 


Piano.... 51 

Organ 10 

Voice  Culture 24 

Harmony 16 

Violin 19 

Viola 1 

Violoncello 1 

Guitar 4 

Mandolin , 3 

Clarinet 5 

Cornet  and  Horn 17 

Total 151 

Names  Repeated 48 
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CLASS  IN  ART. 


NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Bryant  Evans  Bower Lewisburg. 

Catherine  Ruth  Bower Lewisburg. 

Thomas  Reese  Bower Lewisburg. 

Emily  Clingan Lewisburg. 

Elizabeth  Lucy  Cramer Cramer  Hill,  N.J. 

Wilhelmina  Darlington .. Lewisburg. 

Laura  Margaret  DeppEN .Trevorton. 

Annie  Evans Lewisburg. 

Ida  Gertrude  Greene Saltillo 

TiLLiE  KESSINGER « Mifflinburg. 

Mary  Larison Ringoes,  N,  J. 

Emma  Madden ...Saltillo 

Laura  McNitt Reedsville. 

Mary  Noetling Selinsgrove. 

Viola  Harriet  Pensy ..Elysburg. 

Grace  Reisch Mifflinburg. 

LEVI  Lore  Riggin Port  Norris,  N.J. 

Margaret  Olivia  Ross Mifflinburg. 

Florence  Smith Lewisburg. 

Elizabeth  Wilhelmina  Spettigue Wilcox. 

Hattie  Voris Pottsgrove. 

Mabel  Wells „ .... Wilcox. 

BELLE  Whitmer „ .....Sunbury. 
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PRIVATE  LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION. 


NAME.  RESIDENCE- 

Eudora  Bi^air  HasSENpi,UG Lewisburg. 

George  h.  Lebkicher Mifflinburg. 

Margaret  Wagner Lewisburg. 

Mabei<i*E  Ada  Wiwjams Ridgway. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY. 


Institute  Courses * 98 

School  of  Music 103 

School  of  Art 23 

Elocution  (Special) 4 

(Names  not  repeated) 31 

Total 129 

Other  Departments 235 

Total  in  all  Departments 384 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


The  Bucknell  Institute  offers  to  young  women  three  courses  of  study,  each 
extending  over  five  years.  Students  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  if, 
upon  examination,  they  are  found  to  have  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
branches  which  the  class  they  propose  to  enter  has  already  completed. 


I.     THE  LITERARY  COURSE- 

The  Literary  Course  embraces,  in  Mathematics,  Arithmetic,  common 
and  advanced,  Algebra  and  Geometry,  plane  and  solid,  and  Higher  Algebra, 
Trigonomety  and  Analytical  Geometry  as  electives ;  in  Latin,  two  years 
required,  and  a  third  year  elective  with  German  or  French ;  in  German  and 
French,  one  year  each  or  two  of  either ;  and  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  an 
optional  course  under  the  instruction  of  M.  Elys£e  Aviragnet ;  in  Science, 
Physical  Goography,  Botany,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Physiology,  Chemistry  and 
Geology.  In  these  branches  the  students  have  the  advantages  afforded  by  the 
College  Observatory,  Laboratory  and  Museum.  The  course  also  includes 
Rhetoric,  Composition,  Civil  Government,  Psychology  and  Ethics. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  History  and  Literature,  to  the  former  of  which 
six,  and  to  the  latter  three,  terms  are  devoted. 


II.     THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

The  Classical  Course  embraces,  in  Mathematics,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  plane  and  solid,  University  Algebra,  Trigonometry  and  Analytical 
Geometry ;  in  Latin,  Grammar  and  Composition,  Caesar,  Vergil,  Cicero'9 
Orations,  Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Amicitia,  Livy  and  Paterculus,  in  all,  four 
years;  in  Greek,  Grammar  and  Composition,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Homer's 
Iliad,  Lysias'  Orations,  Herodotus,  Homer's  Odyssey,  and  the  Greek  Testament, 
in  all,  three  years;  in  History,  General  History,  and  Greek  and  Roman 
History. 

Students  who  complete  the  Classical  Course  are  admitted  to  the  Sopomore 
Class  in  College  as  candidates  for  the  first  degree  in  Arts. 


III.     THE  LATIN  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

The  Latin  Scientific  Course  corresponds  to  the  Classical  Course,  except  that 
scientific  students  are  substituted  for  the  first  two  years  of  Greek,  and  German 
for  the  third  year  of  Greek. 
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Students  who  complete  the  Latin  Scientific  Course  are  admitted  to  the 
Sophomore  Class  in  College  as  candidates  for  the  first  degree  in  Philosophy. 


IV.    THE  ECLECTIC  COURSE. 

The  Eclectic  Course. — For  those  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  a  Regular 
Course  of  Study,  but  desire  to  select  certain  special  branches,  the  Institute 
will,  subject  to  necessary  restrictions,  provide  such  studies  as  they  may  elect  and 
for  which  they  show  themselves  qualified,  but  only  in  connection  with  the 
recitations  of  the  regular  classes. 
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CURRICULA.* 


I.     THE  LITERARY  COURSE. 
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D  YEAR. 


1  YEAR. 


Wentworth, 

Barnes, 

Outlines  and  Exercises. 

Wentworth. 

Barnes, 

Outlines  and  Exercises. 

Wentworth, 

Barnes, 

Whitney's  Essentials. 


Tuell  and  Fowler, 
Allen  and  Greenough, 
Hill's  Elements, 
Wentworth. 

Tuell  and  Fowler, 
Allen  and  Greenough, 
Myers, 
Bryant. 

Harper  and  Tolman, 

Appleton, 

Gray, 

Myers. 

Harper  and  Tolman, 
Sharpless  and  Philips, 
Guest. 


5  FOR  ADMISSION. 

creoamara  num  umucu  ovuuvw  atwyicu  in  the  studies  of  the  First  and  Second  Years. 

Credentials  accepted  for  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Senior  Years  from  schools  whose  curricula 
are  equivalent  to  that  of  Bucknell  Institute ;  also  from  accredited  private  teachers,  in  studies 
which  are  continued  after  entrance. 

No  pupil  under  12  years  of  age  will  be  received  into  the  school. 
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Students  who  complete  the  Latin  Scientific  Course  are  admitted  to  the 
Sophomore  Class  in  College  as  candidates  for  the  first  degree  in  Philosophy. 

IV.    THE  ECLECTIC  COURSE. 

The  Eclectic  Course. — For  those  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  a  Regular 
Course  of  Study,  but  desire  to  select  certain  special  branches,  the  Institute 
will,  subject  to  necessary  restrictions,  provide  such  studies  as  they  may  elect  and 
for  which  they  show  themselves  qualified,  but  only  in  connection  with  the 
recitations  of  the  regular  classes. 
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CURRICULA.* 


I.    THE  UTERARY  COURSE. 


first  year. 

I.  Term — Arithmetic, 

United  States  History, 
English  Grammar, 

II.  TERM — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Grammar, 

III.  TERM— Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Grammar, 


Wentworth, 

Barnes, 

Outlines  and  Exercises. 

Wentworth. 

Barnes, 

Outlines  and  Exercises. 

Wentworth, 

Barnes, 

Whitney's  Essentials. 


Second  year. 


I.  Term — Latin — Lessons, 
Grammar, 
Rhetoric, 
Higher  Arithmetic, 

II.  Term — Latin — Lessons, 
Grammar, 
History  of  Greece, 
Book-Keeping, 

III.  Term— Caesar, 

Physical  Geography, 

Botany, 

History  of  Rome, 


THIRD  YEAR. 


I.  TERM — Csesar, 

Natural  Philosophy, 
English  History, 


Tuell  and  Fowler, 
Allen  and  Greenough, 
Hill's  Elements, 
Wentworth. 

Tuell  and  Fowler, 
Allen  and  Greenough, 
Myers, 
Bryant. 

Harper  and  Tolman, 

Appleton, 

Gray, 

Myers. 

Harper  and  Tolman, 
Sharpless  and  Philips, 
Guest. 


♦REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Credentials  from  Graded  Schools  accepted  in  the  studies  of  the  First  and  Second  Years. 

Credentials  accepted  for  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Senior  Years  from  schools  whose  curricula 
are_  equivalent  to  that  of  Bucknell  Institute;  also  from  accredited  private  teachers,  in  studies 
which  are  continued  after  entrance. 

No  pupil  under  12  years  of  age  will  be  received  into  the  school. 
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II.  Term— Vergil, 
Algebra, 
Astronomy, 

III.  Term— Vergil, 
Algebra, 
Civil  Government, 


Harper  and  Miller, 

Sheldon, 

Sharpless  and  Philips. 

Harper  and  Miller, 

Sheldon, 

Cocker. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


I.  Term — Vergil,  or 
German, 

Algebra,  Quadratics, 
Physiology, 

ILsTERM — Cicero,  and 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  or 

German, 

Geometry, 

Chemistry, 

HI.  Term — Cicero,  or 

German,  and 
German  Composition, 
Geometry, 
Geology, 


Senior  year. 


I.  TERM — Psychology, 

English  Literature, 
English  Classics, 
French,  or 
German,  or 
Higher  Algebra, 

II.  Term— English  Literature, 
English  Classics, 
Solid  Geometry, 
French,  or 
German,  or 
Trigonometry, 

III.  Term— Ethics, 

American  Literature, 
American  Classics, 
French,  or 
German,  or 
Analytical  Geometry, 


Harper  and  Miller, 
Joynes-Meissner, 
Sheldon, 
Walker. 

Allen  and  Greenough, 
Daniell, 

Joynes-Meissner, 
Went  worth, 
Remsen. 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Joynes-Meissner, 

Harris, 

Wentworth, 

Le  Conte. 


McCosh, 

Outlines,  and  Pancoast, 


Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 

Outlines,  and  Pancoast, 
Wentworth, 
Wilhelm  Tell. 


Hopkins, 
Outlines, 


Hermann  und  Dorothea. 
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II.     THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

I.  TERM — Arithmetic, 

United  States  History, 
English  Grammar, 

II,  TERM— Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Grammar, 

III.  TERM — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Grammar, 

SECOND  YEAR. 

I,  Term — Latin — Lessons, 
Grammar, 
Rhetoric, 
Higher  Arithmetic, 

II.  TERM — Latin — Lessons, 
Grammar, 
History  of  Greece, 
Book-Keeping, 

III.  Term — Caesar's  Commentaries, 
Physical  Geography, 
Elementary  Botany, 
History  of  Rome, 

THIRD  YEAR. 

I.  TERM— Natural  Philosophy, 

Caesar's  Commentaries, 
Greek — Lessons, 

Grammar, 

II.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  ^Eneid, 
Greek — Lessons, 

Grammar, 

III.  TERM— Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEJneid, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 

Fourth  year. 

I.  Term — Algebra,  Quadratics, 

Latin — Vergil's  -<Eneid, 
Prosody, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 


Wentworth, 

Barnes, 

Outlines  and  Exercises. 

Wentworth, 

Barnes, 

Outlines  and  Exercises. 

Wentworth, 

Barnes, 

Whitney's  Essentials. 

Tuell  and  Fowler, 
Allen  and  Greenough, 
Hill's  Elements, 
Wentworth. 

Tetlow, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Myers, 

Bryant 

Harper  and  Tolman, 

Appleton, 

Gray, 

Myers. 

Sharpless  and  Phillips, 
Harper  and  Tolman, 
White, 
Goodwin. 

Sheldon, 

Harper  and  Miller, 

White, 

Goodwin. 

Sheldon, 

Harper  and  Miller, 

Kelsey. 

Sheldon, 

Harper  and  Miller, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Kelsey. 
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II.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 

Latin — Cicero's  Orations, 

Prose  Composition, 
Homer's  Iliad, 

III.  TERM — Plane  Geometry, 
Cicero's  Orations, 
Greek — Homer's  Iliad, 

Prose  Composition, 


Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Daniell, 

Seymour. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Seymour, 

Woodruff. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

I.  TERM — Geometry, 
Algebra, 

Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Am. , 
Lysias'  Orations, 
Greek  Prose  Composition, 

II.  TERM — Trigonometry, 
Algebra, 
Livy, 
Herodotus  and  Thucydide9, 

III.  Term — Analytical  Geometry, 
Paterculus, 
Odyssey, 
Greek  Testament. 


Practical  Ethics, 

Hygiene, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition, 

Lectures  on  the  Essay. 

Greek  Testament, 

Derivatives, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition. 

Chemistry, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition. 


III.    THE  LATIN  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

I.  Term — Arithmetic, 

United  States  History, 
English  Grammar, 

II.  Term — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Grammar, 

III.  TERM — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Grammar, 

SECOND  YEAR, 

I.  Term — Latin — lessons,  Tuell  and  Fowler, 

Rhetoric,  Hill's  Elements, 

Higher  Arithmetic,  Wentworth. 


Wentworth, 

Barnes, 

Outlines  and  Exercises. 

Wentworth, 

Barnes, 

Outlines  and  Exercises. 

Wentworth, 

Barnes, 

Whitney's  Essentials. 
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II.  Term — Latin — Lessons, 
Grammar, 
History  of  Greece, 
Book-Keeping, 

III.  Term — Caesar, 

Physical  Geography, 
Elementary  Botany, 
History  of  Rome, 

Third  Year. 

I.  Term — Caesar's  Commentaries, 
Natural  Philosophy, 
English  History, 

II.  TERM — Algebra, 

Vergil's  ^Eneid, 
Astronomy, 


III.  TERM- 


-  Algebra, 
Vergil's  iEneid, 
Civil  Government, 


FOURTH    YEAR. 


I.  Term — Algebra,  Quadratics, 

Latin — Vergil's  iEneid, 

Prosody, 
Physiology, 

II.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 

Latin — Cicero's  Orations, 

Prose  Composition, 
English  Literature, 

III.  TERM — Plane  Geometry, 
Cicero's  Orations, 
Geology, 


Tuell  and  Fowler. 
Allen  and  Greenough, 
Myers, 
Bryant. 

Harper  and  Tolman, 

Appleton, 

Gray, 

Myers. 


Harper  and  Tolman, 
Sharpless  and  Philips 
Guest. 

Sheldon, 

Harper  and  Miller, 

Sharpless  and  Philips. 

Sheldon, 

Harper  and  Miller, 

Cocker. 


Sheldon, 

Harper  and  Miller, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Walker. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Daniell, 

Outlines,  and  Pancoast. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Le  Conte. 


Lectures  on  the  Essay, 
Practical  Ethics, 
Hygiene, 
Elocution, 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

I.  TERM — Geometry, 
Algebra, 

Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Am., 
German, 

English  Composition. 

II.  Term — Trigonometry,  Derivatives, 

Algebra,  Elocution, 

German,  English  Composition, 

Livy. 

[II.  Term — Analytical  Geometry,  Chemistry, 

Paterculus  and  Pliny,  Elocution, 

German,  English  Composition. 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


I.     PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 

Psychology  is  taught  by  text-book  and  informal  lectures.  The  relation  of 
Psychology  to  education  is  made  a  special  feature  of  the  course. 

The  aim  in  the  course  in  Ethics  is  to  make  the  instruction  as  practical  as 
possible.     Hopkin's  work  on  Ethics  is  used  as  a  text-book. 


II.     ENGLISH. 

English  Grammar.— The  aim  is  to  enable  the  pupils  to  speak  and  -write 
the  English  language  with  accuracy  and  force.  No  text-book  is  used,  the  in- 
struction being  inductive. 

Rhetoric  is  taught  as  a  practical  aid  to  English  Composition.  Daily  exer- 
cises in  the  various  processes  of  Composition  are  required. 

English  Literature  is  taught  by  topical  outlines,  the  elaboration  of  which 
depends  upon  a  critical  study  of  the  master-pieces  in  English  Literature,  in 
connection  with  the  lives  and  times  of  the  writers.  The  books  required  for 
this  work  are  found  in  the  Institute  Library. 

The  chief  object  in  the  course  is  to  imbue  each  student  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  know  and  to  value  the  best  thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds ;  and  to 
clearly  comprehend  the  relation  of  these  thoughts  to  English  Literature  and 
the  English  race. 


III.     HISTORY. 

History. — Six  terms  are  devoted  to  this  study.  The  text-book  is  supple- 
mented by  the  topical  method.  Efforts  are  made  to  convince  the  learner  that 
History  is  not  mere  facts  in  chronological  order,  but  a  record  of  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization. 

Civil  Government  is  taught  as  a  preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship. 
The  origin  and  growth  of  our  institutions,  the  functions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  National,  State  and  local  governments  ;  the  political  history  of  the 
people ;  the  interpretation  and  construction  of  the  Constitution,  are  pre- 
sented and  discussed. 
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IV.     LATIN. 

The  method  employed  with  beginners  is  the  Inductive,  the  text  of  "Bel 
lum  Helvetium"  being  used  as  presenting  a  model  of  Latin.  Paradigms 
of  Declension  and  Conjugation,  with  the  Principles  of  Syntax,  are  intro- 
duced gradually,  after  many  illustrations.  The  same  text  is  made  the  basis  of 
English  sentences  to  be  translated  into  Latin,  readiness  in  Latin  Composition 
and  a  correct  style  being  thus  acquired. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  : 

1.  Latin  Grammar  and  Lessons,  two  terms. 

2.  Caesar  :  Gallic  War,  two  terms. 

3.  Vergil :  iEjneid,  three  terms. 

4.  Cicero  :  Orations,  two  terms. 

5.  Cicero  :  De  Seneccute  and  Livy,  one  term. 

6.  Lryy  :  Books  XXI  and  XXII,  one  term. 
.7.     Paterculus  and  Pliny,  one  term. 


V.     THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE- 

The  first  half  year  of  the  Third  Year  is  spent  in  acquiring  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  forms  and  inflections  to  commence  the  study  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
During  the  last  half  year,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  inflection  and  syntax 
of  nouns,  pronouns  and  adjectives.  The  reading  of  Xenophon  is  continued  in 
the  first  term  of  the  Fourth  Year,  and  the  forms  and  syntax  of  verbs  made  a 
special  study.  Homer  is  then  read  for  one  term  and  a  half,  and  the  difference 
between  Homeric  and  Attic  forms  is  noted.  During  the  last  half  term  Xeno- 
phon is  reviewed  that  the  student  may  refresh  his  knowledge  of  Attic  Greek, 
and  may  not  find  her  transition  to  College  needlessly  difficult.  Almost  daily 
drill  is  given  in  turning  into  Greek,  sentences  based  on  the  text  of  Xenophon. 

The  following  courses  in  Greek  are  offered  to  students  in  the  Classical 
Course : 

1.     Greek  Lessons,  two  terms. 


Xenophon  :  Anabasis,  two  terms. 
Homer  :  Iliad,  two  terms. 
Lysias  :  Orations,  one  term. 
Herodotus  :  Selections,  one  term. 
Homer :  Odyssey,  one  term. 
Greek  New  Testament. 


VI.     THE  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

French,  Italian  and  Spanish. — The  Modern  Languages  are  taught  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  mother  tongue  of  the  pupil,  if  there  be  any  relation 
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between  them.  If  there  is  none,  it  is  compared  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  Lan- 
guages. In  French,  rules  are  taught  by  which  the  words  that  are  not  exactly 
the  same  in  the  two  languages  are  easily  made  into  French. 

French  Syntax  is  taught  by  examples  and  illustrations  from  readings.  The 
grammar  is  taught  from  the  language,  and  not  the  language  from  the  grammar. 
Dictation  exercises  are  given  from  "Whitney's  Practical  French." 

As  far  as  practical,  French  only  is  spoken  in  the  class-room.  Extracts  are 
read  from  the  best  French  Literature.  Conversations  are  held  in  French  on  the 
readings,  stories  are  related  and  compositions  prepared  in  French  by  the  pupil. 

The  aim  is  to  teach  the  Modern  Languages  so  that  they  can  be  spoken  cor- 
rectly. 

The  same  method  is  used  in  teaching  Spanish  and  Italian. 

German. — In  the  study  of  German,  the  aim  is  to  acquire  a  snfficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  grammar  and  such  a  vocabulary  as  will  conduce  to  facility  in  read- 
ing. As  little  English  as  practicable  is  used  in  the  class-room,  the  rules,  after 
frequent  illustrations,  being  learned  in  the  German  Language.  The  committing 
to  memory  of  poems,  object  lessons,  and  conversationson  the  text  used,  constitute 
the  work  of  the  first  year ;  the  reading  of  German  Classics  and  German  Com- 
position are  included  in  the  second  year's  course. 


VII.     MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. — The  subject  is  taught  primarily  with  the  object  of  making 
practical  arithmeticians.  The  minds  of  the  pupils  are  kept  free  from  set  rules, 
formulae  and  mechanical  processes,  while  independent  thought  and  logical 
analyses  are  constantly  required. 

Algebra. — Three  terms  are  given  to  this  subject.  There  is  thorough  drill 
in  the  fundamental  operations,  and  the  idea  that  these  are  simply  the  applica- 
tion of  arithmetical  processes  to  symbols  of  general  value,  is  kept  constantly  in 
mind.  The  course  includes  Quadratic  Equations,  Theory  of  Exponents,  Varia- 
tion and  Series. 

Geometry. — The  course  includes  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  Besides  the 
demonstrations  of  theorems  given  in  the  text-book,  original  demonstrations  and 
the  solution  of  problems  are  required. 

Higher  Algebra. — Some  time  is  given  to  the  graphical  representation  of 
the  relations  of  quantities.  The  topics  discussed  are  :  Progressions,  Theory  of 
Limits,  Differentiation,  Development  of  Functions  into  Series,  Convergency  and 
Summation  of  Series,  Logarithms,  Compound  Interest  and  Annuities,  Permu- 
tations and  Combinations,  Probability,  Continued  Fractions  and  the  Theory  of 
Equations.  Differentiation  is  introduced  as  a  means  to  clear  and  concise  proofs 
of  the  Binomial  Theorem,  Logarithmic  Series  and  Exponential  Series. 

Trigonometry. — The  course  includes  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
It  is  as  extensive  as  that  in  our  best  schools,  but  does  not  include  those  discus- 
sions and  investigations  which  are  important  for  specialists  only.     Time  is  given 
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to  the  numerical  illustration  of  principles,  for  the  purpose  of  making  sure  that 
the  meaning  and  use  of  formulae,  demonstrated  and  learned,  are  thoroughly- 
understood. 

Analytical  (Geometry. — The  student  will  be  taken  through  the  elementary 
properties  of  the  right  line  and  the  conic  sections.  There  will  be,  in  addition, 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree,  some  important 
higher  plane  curves,  and  loci  in  space.  The  course  is  intended  to  give  a  clear 
conception  of  the  method  of  Cartesian  Analysis,  rather  than  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  its  results. 


VIII.     SCIENCE. 

Natural  Philosophy. — The  student  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements 
of  mechanics  and  physics.  The  apparatus  of  the  College  Laboratory  is  availa- 
ble for  class  use.  The  historical  beginnings  of  each  subject,  and  subsequent 
development,  are  sketched  in  brief  lectures.  No  pains  are  spared  to  familiarize 
the  pupil  with  the  laws  of  these  sciences,  by  instruction,  experiment,  review,  and 
repeated  examination.  The  truth  of  principles  is  proved,  except  where  the 
demonstration  involves  the  higher  mathematics. 

Astronomy. — Descriptive  Astronomy  discusses  the  earth's  relation  to  the 
solar  system,  the  masses,  motions  and  orbits  of  each  member  of  it ;  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  at  least  five  motions  of  the  earth  ;  general  boundaries  of 
the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac  and  Northern  heavens ;  the  accepted  theories  of 
comets,  meteors  and  nebulae.  Charts,  star  maps,  globes  and  other  apparatus 
are  used,  and  the  student  is  afforded  privileges  of  observations  in  the  College 
Observatory. 

Physical  Geography  lays  a  broad  foundation  for  subsequent  work  in  all 
sciences.  It  surveys  the  earth's  physiography,  climate,  atmosphere,  fauna, 
flora,  ocean  tides  and  currents,  and  geological  agencies.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  physical  features  of  the  United  States.  Drawings,  photographs, 
colored  and  relief  maps,  and  specimens  from  the  Museum  aid  to  make  clear  the 
subject. 

Geology. — The  student  here  masters  the  elements  of  lithographical,  struc- 
tural, dynamic  and  historical  Geology.  Specimens  of  various  rocks  and  miner- 
als are  handled  in  class;  their  composition,  characteristics  and  place  in  nature 
are  explained  ;  the  structure  of  the  earth  in  its  present  form  is  studied  ;  the  his- 
tory of  its  evolution,  the  age  and  characteristics  of  its  strata,  the  chief  geological 
features  of  each  continent,  and  the  forces  at  work  are  considered. 

Botany  is  taught  by  text-book,  plant  analysis  and  weekly  lectures.  A 
brief  outline  is  first  obtained  of  plant  structure,  physiology,  growth,  and 
reproduction.  The  subject  is  then  reviewed  by  daily  drill  in  analyzing,  re- 
cording, classifying  and  preserving  specimens.  The  recorded  analysis  of  fifty 
plants  is  required.  Lectures  explaining  special  forms  of  vegetable  growth,  the 
flora  of  this  country,  the  cultivation,  uses,  and  history  of  plants  complete  the 
work. 
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Physiology. — Bvery  effort  is  made  to  impart  clear  ideas  of  the  structure, 
parts  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
chemistry  of  foods,  the  laws  of  health, and  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 
Suggestions  are  also  made  as  to  poisons  and  their  antidotes, the  care  of  the  sick, 
disinfection  and  sanitation,  and  accidents  and  emergencies.  Charts,  manikin 
and  preparations  are  used  in  class. 

Descriptive  Chemistry  is  taught  by  text-book  and  lectures.  The  object  of 
the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  most  common  ele- 
ments, their  sources,  uses,  compounds  and  behavior  towards  other  elements  and 
compounds,  and  to  drill  the  student  in  writing  formulae  and  solving  chemical 
equatious.  To  accomplish  this,  each  student  will  be  expected  to  spend  at  least 
at  least  five  hours  each  week  in  the  Laboratory,  studjdng  the  characteristics 
and  reactions  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  and  performing  the  more 
simple  experiments  outlined  in  the  text  and  lectures.  Notes  will  be  kept  by 
each  student,  describing  the  experiment  and  giving  the  equation  which  repre- 
sents the  reaction  taking  place.  The  Instructor  from  time  to  time  examines 
the  note-books,  and  makes  such  suggestions  as  he  thinks  helpful. 


IX.     ELOCUTION. 

This  department  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  Institute.  Its  aim  is  the 
correct  and  effective  utterance  of  thought  ;  special  attention  is  given  to  Voice 
Culture,  Articulation,  including  Pronunciation  and  Expression.  Weekly 
Rhetoricals,  in  Bucknell  Hall,  afford  opportunity  for  platform  work.  Bible 
Reading  and  the  study  of  Shakespeare  have  places  in  the  course. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  health  of  the  students  is  made  a  prime  object  of  attention,  and  sani- 
tary requirements  are  carefully  observed.  The  Institute  Gymnasium  has  been 
refurnished  and  classes  in  Physical  Culture  are  organized  for  the  benefit  of  all 
students.  The  exercises  practiced  are  such  as  tend  to  the  development  of 
grace  and  strength.  The  Jenness-Miller  movements  have  been  lately  intro- 
duced. The  institute  Campus  of  six  acres  furnishes  facilities  for  exercise. 
I^awn  tennis  and  other  out-door  games  are  encouraged. 


.ESTHETIC  CULTURE. 

It  is  intended  that  the  pupils  of  the  Institute  shall  have  the  influence  un- 
consciously received  from  painting,  music  and  refined  surroundings,  as  well  as 
direct  instructiou  in  Literature,  Music  and  Art.  Special  instruction  in  Music 
and  Art  is  given  in  the  schools  devoted  to  those  subjects.  Kxercise  in  Free- 
hand Drawing  are  required  of  all  students,  except  the  Seniors. 
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The  art  collection  has  been  recently  enriched  by  a  fine  oil  painting,  "Tobit's 
Offering  to  the  Angels,"  presented  by  Mrs.  H.  S.  Hopper. 
The  Venus  de  Milo  and  other  casts  have  also  been  added. 


SOCIAL  CULTURE. 

Pupils  are  trained  to  observe  the  usages  of  good  society.  Meetings  of 
various  organizations  for  improvement  in  Literature,  Music  and  Art,  and  recep- 
tions at  stated  times  in  the  charge  of  the  pupils,  give  variety  to  student  life. 
No  effort  is  spared  to  give  the  pupils  the  advantages  of  a  cultured  home. 


RELIGIOUS  TRAINING. 

The  Institute  is  distinctively  Christian  in  its  influence.  The  morning 
Chapel  exercises  in  Bucknell  Hall  are  attended  by  the  Institute  students  in 
common  with  the  members  of  other  departments.  Attendance  upon  Sabbath 
school  and  church  services  in  town  is  required.  All  students  have  weekly  reci- 
tations in  Inductive  Bible  Study.  The  students  have  organized  several  special 
classes  for  Scripture  study. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  composed  of  the  officers  and 
students  of  the  Institute,  meets  on  the  second  Sunday  and  on  the  second  Thurs- 
day of  each  month.  The  regular  Tuesday  evening  prayer-meeting,  with  other 
devotional  meetings,  and  missionary  and  temperance  work,  are  in  charge  of  this 
Association. 


SPECIAL  BRANCHES. 

Italian  and  Spanish  may  be  taken  as  optional  studies,  under  the  instruction 
of  M.  Elysee  Aviragnet. 

All  optional  studies  must  be  pursued  in  connection  with  the  regular  classes. 


ELOCUTION  AND  GENERAL  CLASS  EXERCISES. 

Exercises  in  Spelling  are  required  of  all  students  except  Seniors. 

Bible  instruction  is  given  once  a  week  throughout  the  entire  course. 

Essays  are  required  of  all  students  each  month. 

Two  declamations  are  required  of  each  student  during  each  term. 

Exercises  in  Elocution  are  required  once  a  week  of  all  classes.  The  text- 
book is  Shoemaker's  Practical  Elocution,  and  the  course  of  instruction  includes: 

Voice  Culture  ;  Modulation  ;  Analytical  Reading  ;  Articulation — Phonetics ; 
Expression — Gesture,  and  the  study  of  Shakespeare. 

Special  individual  instruction  in  Elocution  is  offered  at  fifty  cents  a  lesson. 
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PUBLIC  EXERCISES. 

The  Exercises  of  the  Graduating-  Class,  held  in  Commencement  Hall, 
form  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Institute.  This  year  they  will  be  held  June 
18th. 

The  Exercises  of  the  Fourth  Year  Class.— Of  special  interest  in  the  calen- 
dar of  the  Institute  are  the  Kxercises  of  the  Fourth  Year  Class,  being  a  com- 
bined musical  and  literary  entertainment  held  in  Bucknell  Hall.  These 
exercises  will  take  place  this  year  Saturday  evening,  May  4th. 

The  Contest  in  Elocution  takes  place  May  nth  in  Bucknell  Hall.  A  prize 
is  offered  for  which  all  members  of  the  Institute  are  allowed  to  compete. 


ALUMNA  AND  OTHER  SOCIETIES. 

The  Alumnae  Association  holds  its  anniversary  during  Commencement 
Week.     The  date  for  1894  is  June  17th. 

During  Commencement  Week,  as  far  as  the  accommodations  will  permit, 
Alumnae  who  take  part  in  the  Anniversary  will  be  entertained  at  the  Institute. 

The  Lewisburg  Alumnae  Club  meets  at  the  Institute  on  the  second  Tuesday 
evening  of  each  month  during  term-time. 


STUDENTS'  LOAN  SOCIETY  OF  BUCKNELL  INSTITUTE. 

In  June,  1887,  there  was  organized  in  connection  with  Bucknell  Institute, 
an  Association  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  young  women  of  limited  means  to 
obtain  an  education,  A  fund  was  established  by  gifts  from  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation and  other  friends  of  the  Institute.  The  money  is  loaned  to  beneficiaries 
who  obligate  themselves  to  return  it,  without  interest,  as  soon  after  their  gradu- 
ation as  they  may  be  able. 

The  Association  is  composed  of  Acting  members,  who  contribute  $5.00 
annually.  The  amount,  however,  is  not  limited  ;  and  larger  or  smaller  sums 
will  be  welcome. 

The  Society  meets  in  the  parlors  of  the  Institute  on  the  first  Tuesday  morn- 
ing after  the  opening  of  each  term,  at  9  o'clock. 

The  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  is  held  at  the  Institute  on 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  opening  of  the  school  in  September. 

All  contributions  to  the  Society  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Purdy,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
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THE  ART  DEPARTMENT. 


Miss  Candace  wood. 


The  facilities  for  the  study  of  Art  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  accom- 
modations allotted  to  this  department,  in  a  special  Studio,  which  provides 
such  adjustments  for  admission  of  light  and  unencumbered  wall  surface  as 
render  it  adapted  for  the  execution  and  display  of  art  productions. 

For  such  students  as  desire  opportunity  for  work  preparatory  to  pro- 
fessional study,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  to  give  systematic 
instruction  in  drawing,  the  following  course  is  provided  : — 

First  Year. — Drawing  in  Pencil,  Charcoal  and  Crayon  from  solid  geomet- 
rical forms,  and  portions  of  the  human  figure,  with  the  necessary  elements  of 
Perspective,   the  laws  of  Proportion  and  the  relations  of  Light  and  Shade. 

Second  Tear. — Drawing  from  the  Antique  in  Coal,  Crayon,  Sepia  or  oil 
Monochrome  ;  Modeling  in  Clay  or  Wax.  Study  in  Color  from  Draperies  and 
Still  Life.    . 

Third  Year. — Composition,  Color  in  Landscape,  Pen  and  Ink  Drawing 
and  Painting  in  Color  from  Nature  and  from  Life. 

On  successful  completion  of  this  entire  course  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
will  be  awarded. 

Students  who  do  not  desire  the  certificate  course  and  whose  interest  is  in 
Decorative  Work,  will  receive  the  requisite  instruction  in  the  latest  methods, — 
China  Painting,  Tapestry  Dyeing  and  applied  Design  mother  mediums  and  ma- 
terials. 

Charges  for  instruction  in  Art  are  as  follows  : — 

Per  Annum. 

Drawing $24  00 

Crayoning 33  00 

Painting  in  Oil,  Water  Colors,  Pastel  or  on  China 60  00 

Per  Lesson. 
Special  individual  instruction  in  Painting $  1  00 

Free-hand  Drawing  is  a  part  of  the  required  work  of  the  school,  without 
extra  charge,  and  is  taught  in  the  class-room  to  all  students  except  the  Seniors. 


ART  EXHIBIT. 

On  the  last  three  days  of  Commencement  Week,  a  display  of  art  products 
by  the  pupils  of  the  School  of  Art  is  made  in  the  Studio.  At  this  time,  a  com- 
mittee of  art  students  receives  and  entertains  all  those  who  visit  the  Studio. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 


elysee  aviragnet,  a.  m  ,  mus.  doc,  director. 

The  School  of  Music  is  under  the  special  charge  of  a  French  artist,  whose 
musical  education  was  received  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Paris,  and  who 
has  had  a  large  and  successful  experience  in  teaching.  He  is  supported  by 
competent  assistants,  and  the  course  is  designed  to  afford  every  needed  facility 
for  the  study  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  An  ample  supply  of  pianos 
from  the  best  makers  is  provided  for  practice,  including  a  Concert  Grand. 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 


Course  for  the  Piano-Forte  of  four  years  for  graduation. 

The  pupil  is  required  to  pursue  the  most  thoroughly  approved  modern 
system  of  technical  training.  After  the  first  rudiments  have  been  mastered, 
the  course  of  instruction  leads  to  the  practice  of  etudes,  designed  to  unite  with 
purely  technical  drill  the  requirement  of  artistic  style  and  expression. 


PIANO. 


First  Year. 


New  England  Conservatory  Method,  i  and  2  parts ;  LeCouppey  Ecole  du 
Mechanisme  ;  Duvernoy  Bcole  du  Mechanisme,  books  I,  2  and  3  ;  Kohler,  op. 
157 ;  Czerny,  fifty  Studies  from  op.  261,  821,  599  and  139,  ed.  of  Henrich  Ger- 
mer;  Meyer,  Progressive  and  Melodious  Studies;  Robert  Sutton's  "The  Ele- 
ments of  the  Theory  of  Music  ;  "  Brown,  Musical  Biographies  of  Composers. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Plaidy,  Technical  Studies ;  Czerny,  Polyrythmic  Studies  from  op.  139,  834, 
335  and  299  ;  Czerny,  Studies  of  Ornamentation  from  op.  355  and  833 ;  Czerny, 
twelve  Studies  from  op.  299  and  740;  Czerny,  thirty  Studies  from  op.  299  and 
834  (Henrich  Germer  Edition)  ;  Heller,  Expression  and  Rythm,  op.  125  ;  Kul- 
lak,  Preparatory  Octave  Studies;  Rockstro,  Practical  Harmony;  Rockstro,  A 
History  of  Music. 
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Third  year. 


Clementi  "Gradus  ad  Parnassum  ;  "  Tausig,  Daily  Studies;  Kohler,   op. 
112  ;  Cramer  Studies,  books  i,  2  and  3  ;  Czerny,  thirty-six  Octave  Studies  from 
op,  821,  335,  740  and  834  (Henrich  Germer  Edition)  ;  Richter,  Harmony  •  Dr 
Marx,  Universal  School  of  Music. 


fourth  year. 


R.  Joseffy,  daily  Studies ;  Czerny,  twenty  Studies  from  op.    335  ;  Czerny 
nineteen  Studies  from  op.  740  ;  Gzerny,  Toccata,  op.  92  (Henrich  Germer  Kdi- 
;;  tion) ;  Kullak,  Octave  Studies;  Chopin,  Studies;  Liszt,  Studies;  S.  Bach   Well 
Tempered   Clavichord  (prelude   et  fugues)  ;    Kullak,  Art   of  Touch  ;   Richter 
Counterpoint ;  Reicha,  Course  of  Musical  Composition. 

During  the  four  years,  selected  studies  from  Bertini,  Rossellen,  Moscheles 
Hertz  and  Thalberg  are  also  given  to  the  pupils. 

That  the  esthetic  development  may  be  proportionately  secured,  the  above 
exercises  are  supplemented  by  the  study  of  works  of  the  best  composers. 

Course  for  pipe  Organ. 

The  course  is  based  upon  : 

F.  Schneider's  Practical  Organ  School,  Thayer,  Dudley  Buck  Pedal  Studies 
and  upon  works  of  Rink,  Batiste,  Lefebure— Wely,  Guilmant,  and  others. 

Course  for  the  violin. 

This  course  is  based  upon  : 

Dancla's  School  of  Mechanism  ;  De  Beriot's  Violinist's  First  Guide  ;  Fio- 
rillo's  Studies;  Alard's  Studies;  Kreutzer's  Studies,  etc.,  with  selections' from 
the  compositions  of  the  best  writers  for  this  instrument. 

Course  for  the  violoncello. 

Instruction  for  this  instrument  is  based  upon  : 
Methode  Pratique  pour  le  Violoncello,  par  S.  !L,ee. 

Course  for  Viola. 

Bruni's  Method  and  Studies. 

Course  for  Contrebasso  (double  Bass). 
Bottesini's  Method. 


THK  ORCHESTRA. 


Classes  for  all  Orchestral  Instruments. 

Students  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  any  of  the  above  musical  instru- 
aents  will  have  opportunity  of  practice  in  string  quartettes,  trios,  concertos, 
nd  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Haydn.  The  Orchestra  furnishes 
ae  music  for  the  public  entertainments  of  the  Institute. 
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THE  BAND. 


A  Brass  Band,  consisting  of  about  twenty  pieces,  has  been  organized,  and 
is  led  by  M.  Elysee  Aviragnet,  Director  of  the  School  of  Music.  The  Band 
meets  weekly  in  Bucknell  Hall  for  rehearsal,  and  furnishes  street  and  cornet 
music  for  University  and  town  exercises. 


VOICE  CULTURE. 


course  of  three  years  for  graduation. 

Careful  instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  voice,  and  the  correct  manner 
of  producing  purity  of  tone.  To  secure  control  over  the  voice  and  gain  for  it 
flexibility,  fullness  and  durability,  thorough  drill  is  afforded  in  such  technical 
exercises  as : 

Lamperti's  Italian  Methods;  Ciro  Pinsuti's  Daily  Exercises;  the  Vocalises 
of  Rossini,  Marchesi,  Brodogni,  Ronconi  and  Concone  ;  Duprez's  L'Art  du 
Chant ;  Lamperti's  Studies  in  Bravura  Singing.  For  expression  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  pure  style,  practice  is  afforded  in  singing  the  best  English,  German* 
Italian  and  French  Songs,  Operatic  Arias,  and  Solos  from  the  Oratorios. 


COURSE  IN  HARMONY. 


It  is  urgently  recommended  that  the  study  of  Harmony  be  included  with 
other  musical  work,  inasmuch  as  a  sound  knowledge  of  its  principles  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  all  vocalists  and  instrumentalists.     The  text  books  used  are  : 

Rockstro's  Practical  Harmony,  Richter's  Counterpoint,  Reicha's  Course 
of  Musical  Composition. 


RECITALS. 


On  the  Friday  evening  prior  to  Commencement  Week  a  public  recital  of  the 
School  of  Music  is  held  in  Bucknell  Hall. 

The  public  examination  of  those  who  desire  certificates  of  proficiency,  is 
held  in  Bucknell  Hall  the  Saturday  afternoon  before  Commencement.  At  this 
time,  each  pupil  plays  or  sings  two  pieces  of  high  grade,  and  reads  an  essay  on 
some  subject  connected  with  music. 
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TUITION. 

Kxtra  tuition  is  charged  for  instruction  in  Music,  as  follows  : 

Per  Annum. 

Vocal  Music $60  00 

Music  on  Piano,  or  Organ ... ...„., 60  00 

Harmony,  in  Class. 18  00 

Harmony,  private  lessons......  ,. ,  60  00 

Use  of  Instrument  for  practice 10  00 

Per  Lesson. 

Special  individual  instruction  in  Music $  1  00 

No  reduction  will  be  made  except  in  case  of  protracted  illness. 
Instruction  in  the  Orchestra  and  in  Harmony  is  free  to  pupils  otherwise 
studying  music. 


BOARD. 


Pupils  in  music  reside  in  the  Institute,  and  are  under  the  care  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Institute.  Students  pursuing  any  of  the  Institute  courses  can  also 
take  studies  in  music.  Those  who  wish  to  make  music  a  specialty  are  recom- 
mended to  take  at  least  one  study  each  term  in  Language  or  Literature,  for 
which  no  additional  charge  will  be  made.  When  two  or  more  studies  are  taken 
in  the  Literary  Department,  the  regular  rates  will  apply. 

The  regular  charges  for  pupils  in  music,  residing  in  the  Institute,  including 
one  literary  subject  per  term,  are  $195  per  annum.  This  does  not  include 
charges  for  instruction  in  music,  which  are  determined  by  the  number  of  les- 
sons taken  per  week. 


GRADUATION. 

Students  who  complete  any  of  the  Courses  in  Music  and  pass  the  examina- 
tions, receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency.  Students  will  not  be  ranked  as 
Seniors  in  music  until  they  have  passed  an  examination  before  the  Committee. 
Besides  the  examination  before  the  Committee  for  admission  to  the  Senior 
-lass,  students  will  be  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination  at  the  open- 
ng  of  the  Spring  term,  and  a  final  examination  before  Commencement  Week. 
Students  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  final  examination  unless  they  have  passed 
he  preliminary  examinations. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


ADVANTAGES. 


The  Bucknell  Institute  offers  to  young  ladies  unusual  educational  advan- 
tages. Its  location  ia  a  University  town  assures  an  atmosphere  of  study,  and 
the  benefit  of  numerous  literary  exercises,  lectures  and  addresses.  The  students 
in  the  institute  have  the  use  not  only  of  the  Library  and  apparatus  of  the  Insti- 
tute, but  of  the  College  as  well,  including  the  Astronomical  Observatory, 
Chemical  Laboratory,  Museum,  and  the  various  apparatus  of  the  University. 
An  isolated  school  could  not  provide  for  itself  these  advantages  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  OTHER  REGULATIONS- 

i.     The  general  control  of  the  Institute  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the 

University. 

2.  The  government  of  the  Institute,  subject  to  such  control,  rests  with  the 

Principal  of  the  Institute. 

3.  Young  ladies  attending  the  College  or  School  of  Music  are  subject  to 
the  rules  and  regulatious  governing  the  young  ladies  attending  the  Institute. 


RULES. 


The  rules  of  the  Institute  are  few  and  simple  and  such  as  contemplate  rela- 
tions with  those  only  whose  purpose  it  is  to  conform  to  reasonable  laws. 

Parents  should  not  seek  to  direct  their  daughters  in  such  particulars  at 
might  interfere  with  the  regulations  of  the  Institute. 

The  following  are  selections  from  the  regulations  : 

1.  No  student  is  allowed  to  leave  the  Institute  grounds  at  any  time  without 
permission  from  the  Principal. 

2.  Unless  for  reasons  very  satisfactory,  students  from  a  distance  are  not 
permitted  to  visit  their  homes,  or  to  leave  the  Institute  to  visit  with  relatives  01 

friends  in  town. 

3.  None  but  near  relatives  and  friends  from  a  distance  are  allowed  to  visil 
with  boarding  students,  and  such  visits  must  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfen 
with  the  regular  hours  of  study  and  recitation. 
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4.  Students  are  not  at  liberty  to  invite  guests  to  their  private  apartments, 
or  to  any  part  of  the  building,  without  permission  from  the  Principal. 

5.  Teachers  and  students  take  their  meals  at  the  same  table,  and  no  special 
article  of  food  is  served  to  any  one  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

6.  Parents  and  guardians  are  particularly  requested  to  refrain  from  fur- 
nishing their  daughters  and  wards  with  eatables  of  any  kind,  except  fruit. 

7.  Patrons  visiting  young  ladies  at  the  Institute  may  be  accommodated 
with  board  at  one  dollar  a  day,  if  there  are  vacant  rooms.  In  no  case  will 
students  be  required  to  give  up  their  rooms  to  visitors.  It  is  expected  that  all 
visitors  will  conform  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Institute. 

8.  Regular  and  systematic  exercise,  both  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  Indies' 
Gymnasium,  is  required  of  each  student. 

9.  In  the  Regular  Course,  the  number  of  daily  recitations  is  fixed.  Special 
students  are  required  to  engage  in  such  a  number  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Principal,  be  sufficient  to  occupy  their  time. 

10.  The  character  of  each  recitation  is  recorded  at  the  time,  and  the  result, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  general  industry  and  deportment  of  the  student,' 
is  sent  to  the  parent  or  guardian  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

ir.  The  passing  grade  in  any  study  is  a  definite  one,  and  must  be  attained 
before  promotion  can  be  secured. 

12.  No  room  will  be  reserved  for  a  student  unless  definitely  engaged. 

13.  The  books  and  current  periodicals  of  the  College  and  Institute  libra- 
ries are  available  for  all  students. 

14.  Articles  Required.—  Bach  student  should  be  provided  with  an  um- 
brella, water-proof,  overshoes,  table  napkins,  towels,  covers  for  bureau  and 
washstand,  counterpanes,  sheets  and  pillow-cases;  size  of  pillow,  twenty  by 
thirty  inches  ;  bureau,  forty-three  by  nineteen  inches  ;  washstand,  thirty-two  by 
sixteen  inches. 

Kvery  article  of  clothing  should  be  marked  with  the  owner's  name  in  full. 

It  is  especially  desired  that  the  dress  of  pupils  shall  be  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive. Whenever  practicable,  the  wardrobe  should  be  prepared  at  home,  to  avoid 
frequent  visits  to  town. 

An  infirmary,  for  such  students  as  may  become  sick  during  their  residence 
,ltt  the  school,  has  been  established  in  a  portion  of  the  main  building,  remote 
from  all  noise. 

A  dispensary,  containing  medicines  for  use  in  sudden  illness,  has  recently 
been  established. 
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PRIZES. 


The  following  Prizes  have  been  established  : 

THE   BUCKNELL  PRIZES. 

The  following  Prizes  have  been  founded  by  the  late  William  Bucknell,  of; 
Philadelphia. 

1.  A  First  Senior  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who,  being  excellent  in  scholarship  during  the  Senior  Year,  shall  prepare 
the  best  essay. 

2.  A  Second  Senior  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who,  being  excellent  in  scholarship  during  the  Senior  Year,  shall  prepare 
the  second  best  essay. 

For  the  year  1894  the  First  Prize  of  twenty -four  dollars  was  awarded  to 
Alice  Lillibridge  ;  and  the  Second  Prize  of  sixteen  dollars  to  Mabel  Thomas. 

3.  A  Third  Senior  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who  shall  attain  the  highest  grade  in  the  studies  of  the  Senior  Year.  This 
excludes  all  grades  for  studies  not  in  the  Senior  Year,  all  Senior  studies  taken 
before  the  Senior  Year,  and  all  studies  not  taken  in  the  University. 

For  the  year  1894,  this  Prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  was  awarded  to  Mary 

Bell. 

4.  A  First  Fourth  Year  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Fourth 
Year  Class  who,  being  excellent  in  scholarship  during  the  year,  shall  prepare 
the  best  Fourth  Year  essay. 

5.  A  Second  Fourth  Year  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the 
Fourth  Year  Class,  who,  being  excellent  in  scholarship  during  the  year,  shall 
prepare  the  second  best  Fourth  Year  essay. 

For  the  year  1894  these  Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  Anna  Rogers 
received  the  First  Prize  of  twenty  dollars ;  Jennie  Davis  the  Second  Prize  of 
fifteen  dollars. 

The  Fund  consists  of  $2,000,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
these  prizes  annually  in  a  manner  more  particularly  defined  in  the  donor's  com- 
munication to  the  Trustees. 

Themes  for  the  Bucknell  Essay  prizes  for  the  years  1895,  1896  and  1897  wilj 
be  drawn  from  the  following  works : 

! 895.—  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton  i 
Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies;  Whittier's  Among  the  Hills;  Holmes'  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table  ;  Hawthorne's  Blithedale  Romance. 

1896.— Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia ;  CarlyleV 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Hawthorne's 
Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 
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1897, — Shakespeare's  Hamlet ;  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  ;  Longfellow's 
Miles  Standish  ;  Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun. 

TH£    LIPPINCOTT   PRIZE. 

An  award  of  fifty  dollars  has  been  offered  by  Mr.  Craige  Lippincott,  to  the 
student  who  proves,  on  examination,  to  have  the  best  command  of  the  English 
Language,  and  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  British  and  American  Litera- 
ture. For  the  year  1894  this  Prize  was  awarded  to  Alice  Lillibridge  and  Nora 
Greene. 

THE    ELOCUTION    PRIZE. 

A  Prize  in  Elocution  is  offered  to  the  student  who  shall  give  the  best 
recitation  at  the  Annual  Contest. 

For  1894  the  Prize  was  awarded  to  Margaret  Wagner. 

THE  AVIRAGNET    PRIZES. 

Professor  Elysee  Aviragnet  has  established  two  Prizes,  as  follows : 

MUSIC. 

A  Prize  of  ten  dollars  for  excellence  in  Music. 
For  1894  this  Prize  was  awarded  to  Emma  Faust. 

FRENCH. 

A  Prize  of  ten  dollars  for  excellence  in  French. 
For  1894  this  prize  was  awarded  to  Alice  Mensch. 


SCHOLARSHIPS   AND  AIDS. 

Free  Scholarships,  covering  tuition,  are  awarded  to  children  of  Ministers 
of  the  Gospel  in  actual  service. 

The  Students'  Loan  Society,  organized  June,  1887,  will  give  aid  to  as  many 
students  of  the  Institute  as  possible.  Applications  for  aid  should  be  made  to  the 
President,  Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Larison,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
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EXPENSES. 


I.  Boarding  Students. — The  regular  charges  for  Boarding  Students  are 
$230.00  per  annum  ;  the  other  expenses,  spending-money,  books  and  clothing, 
are  at  the  option  of  the  individual  student. 

Boarding  Students  are  charged  extra  for  the  washing  of  dresses,  and  for 
more  than  twelve  pieces  per  week. 

The  rooms  in  the  Bucknell  Cottage  are  rented  in  suites,  for  which  there  is 

an  extra  charge,  depending  on  the  location. 

Per  Annum. 

Suite  on  the  first  floor $30  00 

Suite  on  the  second  floor 34  00 

Suite  on  the  third  floor 28  00 

Each  suite  contains  a  study  and  two  sleeping  apartments,  and  has  accom- 
modations for,  and  will  be  occupied  by,  four  persons,  and  the  charge  will  be 
divided  accordingly. 

If  a  student  arranges  to  occupy  one  of  the  large  rooms,  in  the  South  Hall 
of  the  Main  Building,  by  herself,  extra  room-rent  will  be  charged. 

Students  will  be  charged  for  damage  done  to  furniture  or  to  the  room  they 
occupy. 

II.  Day  Students.— The  charges  for  Day  Students  amount  to  fifty-five 
dollars  pet  annum,  and  are  apportioned  as  follows : 

Per  Annum. 

Tuition $36  00 

Incidentals,  etc ■   19  °° 

$55  00 

III.  Extra  Studies. — The  charges  for  the  same  are  enumerated  under 
Elocution,  Drawing  and  painting,  and  Music. 

Bills  are  payable  strictly  in  advance ;  by  the  15th  of  September,  Janu- 
ary, and  April.  Checks  and  drafts  should  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  Registrar  of 
the  University. 

No  bill  will  be  made  out  for  a  shorter  period  than  one  term  ;  and  no  deduc- 
tion will  be  made  except  in  the  charge  for  board  in  case  of  a  prolonged  absence 
on  account  of  sickness. 

The  expenses  for  Music,  Printing,  and  other  charges  ordinarily  incurred 
at  Examinations  and  on  Anniversary  occasions,  are  paid  by  the  class  or  classes 
for  which  such  expenses  are  incurred. 

When  music  is  furnished  by  the  Institute  Orchestra  for  public  exercises,  no 
charge  is  made. 

The  fee  for  Graduation  and  Diploma  is  five  dollars. 

Young  ladies  taking  College  courses  have  their  residence  in  the  Institute. 
For  rates  apply  to  the  Registrar. 

For  information  respecting  the  Institute,  address  the  Priucipal,  Mrs. 
Katherine  B.  Larison,  A.  M.,  or  the  President  of  the  University,  John  H. 
Harris,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
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RAILROAD  DIRECTORY. 


P.  &  R.— The  Shamokin,  Sunoury  and  Lewisburg  Division  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad  now  passes  through  Lewisburg.  Passengers  from 
Philadelphia  take  a  through  car  at  the  Broad  and  Callowhill  Station,  either  in 
the  morning  or  evening.  Roads  tributary  to  the  main  line  of  the  Reading  con- 
nect with  these  trains  at  West  Falls,  Reading,  Tamaqua,  Mahanoy  Junction, 
and  Shamokin.  Passengers  on  the  line  of  the  Catawissa  Railroad  can  connect 
with  trains  for  Lewisburg  at  West  Milton. 

P.  &  E. — The  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  runs  within  one  and  a  half 
miles  of  Lewisburg.  Persons  coming  to  Lewisburg  stop  at  Montandon.  From 
that  place  the  Lewisburg  and  Tyrone  Railroad  runs  through  Lewisburg,  and 
trains  on  this  road  make  connections  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad. 

Most  of  the  following  trains  are  through  from  the  points  named  below  with- 
out change  of  cars : 

Three  trains  daily  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Elmira, 
and  Williamsport ;  two  from  New  York,  via  Harrisburg  or  Scranton ;  and  one 
from  Erie. 

Penna.  R.  R. — Passengers  from  Pittsburg  and  other  points  on  the  Pennsyl- 
yania  Railroad  can  reach  Lewisburg  via  Tyrone  and  Lock  Haven,  or  via  Tyrone 
and  Bellefonte,  or  via  Lewistown  and  Sunbury,  or  via  Harrisburg  and  Montan- 
don, according  as  they  are  located  on  the  line. 

D.  L.  &  W.— The  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg  Railroad  connects  with 
the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  at  Northumberland. 

The  above  trains  connect  at  all  intermediate  points.  All  of  the  above 
roads  have  fast  express  trains  through  Lewisburg. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR. 


1894-1895. 


Second  Term  ends.. Friday,  March  22,  1895 

Spring  Recess. 

Third  Term  begins Tuesday,  April  2,  1895. 

Sermon  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  Associations, Sunday,  April  7,  1895. 

Declamation  oe  the  Third  Form,  Academy Saturday,  April  27,  1895. 

Exercise  of  the  Fourth  Year  Class,  Institute Saturday,  May  4,  1895. 

Contest  in  Elocution,  Institute Saturday,  May  11,  1895. 

FxhibiTion  of  the  Junior  Class,  College, Friday,  May  24,  1895. 

Examinations ....Thursday  to  Saturday,  June  13  to  15,  1895. 

Exhibition,  School  of  Music,....,.... ..Friday,  June  14,  1895. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon........ Sunday,  June  16,  1895. 

Sermon  before  the  Education  Society Sunday,  June  16,  1895. 

Examinations  for  Admission  to  College Monday,  June  17,  1895. 

MEETING  OF  THE  Alumn^E  OF  THE  INSTITUTE Monday,  June  17,  1895. 

Oration  before  the  Literary  Societies.... Monday,  June  17,  1895. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees Tuesday,  June  18,  1895. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni. ,. Tuesday,  June  18,  1895. 

Exhibition  of  the  Fourth  Form,  Academy ...Tuesday,  June  18,  1895. 

Graduating  Exercises  of  the  Institute Tuesday,  June  18,  1895. 

Oration  before  the  Alumni .....Tuesday,  June  18,  1895. 

Annual  Commencement,  the  45th Wednesday,  June  19,  1895. 

Summer  vacation. 

Examinations  for  Admission  to  College,  Wednesday,  September  11,  1895. 

First  Term  begins Thursday,  September  12,  1895. 

Reception  by  Christian  Associations Saturday,  September  14,  1895. 

Introductory  Address... Monday,  September  11,  1895. 

Thanksgiving  (recess  of  three  days) , Thursday,  November  28,  1895. 

First  Term  ends Wednesday,  December  18,  1895. 

HOLIDAY  RECESS. 

Second  Term  begins Tuesday,  January  7,  1896. 

Day  of  Prayer  for  COLLEGES Thursday,  January  30,  1896. 

Second  Term  ends Friday,  March  27,  1896. 


Spring  recess. 


Third  Term  begins Thursday,  April  2,  1896. 

Sermon  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  Associations Sunday,  April  12,  1896. 

Third  Term  ends Wednesday,  June  24,  1896. 
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LOCATION. 


Bucknell  University  is  located  at  Lewisburg,  near  the  geographical  centre  of 
the  State,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  in  a  valley  famous  for 
healthfulness  and  beauty.  In  addition  to  the  natural  advantages  of  the  site,  the 
founders  of  the  institution  appreciated  the  quiet  of  an  inland  town  for  econom- 
ical support  and  retirement  in  study,  particularly  as  it  was  found  that  other  cor- 
porations had  so  located  "  their  respective  colleges  as  to  leave  in  the  central  and 
northern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  a  region  extending  more  than  two  hundred  miles- 
from  east  to  west,  and  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south, 
wholly  unoccupied  by  any  literary  institution  above  the  grade  of  an  ordinary 
academy."  Since  the  founding  of  the  University,  the  multiplication  of  railroad* 
has  rendered  access  easy  to  every  part  of  the  State. 


PLAN  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY. 


CORPORATE  RIGHTS. 

The  University  was  incorporated  with  full  University  privileges,  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  an  Act  approved  by  the  Executive  on  the  fifth  day 
of  February,  A.  D.  1846.  The  Management  of  the  University  is  committed  to  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  twenty-five  members,  or  fewer,  at  the  option  of 
the  Board.  The  Trustees  are  prohibited,  for  any  cause,  or  under  any  pretext 
whatever,  from  encumbering  by  mortgage  or  otherwise  the  real  estate  or  any 
other  property  of  the  Institution.  It  is  required  by  the  charter  that  no  religious 
sentiments  are  to  be  accounted  a  disability  to  hinder  the  election  of  an  individual 
to  any  office  among  the  teachers  of  the  Institution,  or  to  debar  persons  from  at- 
tendance as  pupils,  or  in  any  manner  to  abridge  their  privileges  or  immunities  as 
students  in  any  department  of  the  University. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The  Institution  has  productive  funds  amounting  to  over  $400,000.  The 
endowment  funds,  raised  at  various  times,  were  increased,  in  1881,  to  an  even 
$200,000.  Since  that  time  William  Bucknell  has  contributed  to  the  general  fund 
$115,00J,  and  for  scholarships  and  prizes  about  $25,000. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  additional  endowment  was  raised  in  1892. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

To  persons  desiring  to  aid  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  in  the 
work  of  preparing  young  men  and  young  women  for  usefulness,  the  following 
form  of  bequest  is  recommended  : 

1  give  and  bequeath  to  the   Bucknell    University,   at   Lewisburg,   Pa.,  the  sum 

of. dollars  for   the  general  purpose  of  said  school, 

according  to  the  Act  of  Assembly  incorporating  the  same. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  University  aims  to  impart  sound  instruction  in  all  non-professional 
studies.     It  comprises  four  departments  : 

I.  The  College  offers  four  courses  of  study,  leading  respectively  to  degrees 
in  Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science. 

II.  The  Institute  for  young  women  has  three  courses  of  study,  the  Liter., 
ary,  the  Classical,  and  the  Scientific,  leading  to  diplomas,  but  not  to  degrees. 

III.  The  Academy  is  designed  to  fit  young  men  for  College,  either  for  the 
Classical,  Philosophical,  or  Scientific  course. 

IV.  The  School  of  Msisic  has  full  courses  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music 
and  grants  diplomas  to  those  who  complete  either  of  the  specified  courses. 

These  schools  are  one  corporation,  have  one  President,  who  has  general 
charge,  with  a  principal  in  more  immediate  charge  of  each  of  the  subordinate 
departments.  All  expenses  are  met  from  funds  in  the  hands  of  a  common 
treasurer. 
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MEETINGS   OF   THE   BOARD. 

The  annual  meeting  is  held  on  Tuesday  of  Commencement  week,  at 
Lewisburg. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  is  held  on  the  second  Thursday  of  January,  at 
1420  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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THE    UNIVERSITY   PROPERTY. 


I.  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  main  College  building  is  situated  on  a  hill  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
Susquehanna  River,  and  overlooks  scenery  of  unsurpassed  beauty.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Thomas  U.  Walter,  lx,.d.,  architect  of  the  dome  and  wings  of  the 
Capito],  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  combining  dignity 
and  simplicity.  The  Building  has  a  facade  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
The  central  portion  is  eighty  feet  square,  and  is  strengthened  in  front  by  four 
massive  columns.  On  the  first  floor  are  five  recitation  rooms.  On  the  second 
floor  are  the  Halls  of  Theta  Alpha  and  Euepia  Literary  Societies,  the  Library- 
room,  Reading-room,  and  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

In  the  third  story  is  Commencement  Hall,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  fifteen 
hundred. 

The  wings  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides,  respectively,  of  the  Main  Build- 
ing, are  each  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  four  stories  in  height, 
and  are  used  for  students'  rooms.  Each  sleeping  room  above  the  second  floor  is 
supplied  with  a  fire-escape. 

Several  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  recently  in  improving  the 
college  building. 

II.  BUCKNELL  HALL. 

Bucknell  Hall  is  the  chapel  of  the  University.  In  it  all  the  students  of  the 
various  departments  meet  daily  for  worship.  The  exercises  consist  in  the  read- 
ing of  Scripture,  in  singing,  and  in  prayer.  This  service  tends  to  give  unity  to 
the  life  of  the  University. 
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III.  BUCKNELL  OBSERVATOR 

The  Observatory  was  erected  in  1887,  and  is  designed  for  the  use  of  students 
in  Practical  Astronomy. 

The  entire  equipment  is  new  and  represents  the  latest  improvements  in 
astronomical  instruments.  It  consists  of  a  Clark  Equatorial  Telescope  of  10 
inches  aperture  and  12-|  feet  focal  length,  furnished  with  a  fine  position  Microme- 
ter and  all  the  usual  accessories ;  a  Spectroscope,  with  prism  and  grating  by 
Brashear,  the  grating  having  14,500  lines  to  the  inch ;  a  3-inch  Prismatic 
Transit  with  a  13  wire  movable  Micrometer  by  T.  Ertel  &  Sons ;  a  Fauth 
Chronograph  with  Bond  Spring  Governor  ;  a  Waldo  Precision  Clock  for  sidereal 
time,  with  mercurial  compensation,  break  circuiting  apparatus  ;  Daniell's  battery 
and  telegraph  sounders  ;  a  Seth  Thomas  Clock  for  solar  time  ;  a  Sextant ;  a  3- 
inch  Altitude  Azimuth  Refractor  ;  a  set  of  Meteorological  instruments  ;  Celestial 
globes  and  maps,  and  standard  works  on  Theoretical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 
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IV.  THE  BUCKNELL  LABOKATOKY. 

The  Laboratory  was  erected  in  1890,  and  is  a  building  forty-three  feet  in 
width  and  eighty-six  feet  in  length,  with  two  stories  above  the  basement.  In  the 
first  story,  which  lias  a  clear  height  of  fifteen  feet,  are  a  lecture-room,  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  students,  and  a  large  working-room, 
in  which  are  tables  for  individual  work  in  Chemical  Analysis  ;  the  second  floor 
contains  a  lecture-room  for  the  class  in  Physics,  and  one  room  each  for  Quantita- 
tive and  Qualitative  Analysis ;  the  basement  has  a  dark  room  for  Photometry,  a 
room  for  Applied  Chemistry,  another  for  Electricity,  and  afire-proofroom. 


V.    THE  TUSTIN  GYMNASIUM. 

The  basement  of  the  Gymnasium  is  built  of  stone,  and  contains  rooms  for 
students'  lockers,  wardrobes,  and  dressing-rooms,  and  shower-baths.  The  second 
story  is  built  of  brick,  rising  twenty-two  feet  from  the  main  floor  to  the  square, 
and  is  open  to  the  roof.  At  the  height  of  twelve  feet  a  running-track  gallery,  six 
feet  wide,  surrounds  the  room. 


VI.  THE  UNIVERSITY  ATHLETIC  FIELD. 

The  field  is  conveniently  located  at  the  foot  of*  "  College  Hill,"  and  has  been 
graded  and  fitted  up  for  out-door  sports.  In  the  northwest  corner,  at  the  main 
entrance  to  the  college  grounds,  a  shaded  section  has  been  set  aside  for  tennis. 
The  athletic  field  is  sufficiently  large  for  foot-ball,  base-ball,  and  lacrosse.  Tustin 
Gymnasium  is  located  at  the  end  of  the  field,  so  as  to  be  near  the  centre  of  exer- 
cise, and  easily  accessible  to  the  trainers  and  students. 


VII.  THE  ACADEMY. 

1.  The  Main  Building  of  the  Academy  is  situated  on  "  College  Hill,"  and  is 
fifty  feet  in  width  by  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  three  stories  in  height.  On  the 
first  floor  is  a  dining-room,  thirty  feet  by  thirty -six  feet ;  two  recitation -rooms,  a 
reception-room,  and  the  Principal's  office  ;  on  the  second  floor  are  suites  of 
rooms  for  the  Principal  and  his  family  and  for  the  Matron,  and  a  society  hall ; 
the  third  floor  is  occupied  by  students'  rooms.  These  are  twenty  feet  by  twelve 
feet,  and  fourteen  feet  high.  Over  three  thousand  dollars  have  been  recently  ex- 
pended in  the  improvement  of  this  building. 

2.  The  East  Hall  of  the  Academy  is  the  Bucknell  Cottage  for  young  men, 
and  is  contiguous  to  the  main  building  and  connected  with  it  by  a  covered  pas- 
sage-way. It  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  sixty  feet  in  length  and  forty  feet  in 
width,  and  is  finished  in  natural  wood.  The  building  contains  a  recitation -room, 
teachers'  apartments,  and  rooms  for  students.  The  rooms  have  high  ceilings, 
large  double  windows  with  inside  shutters,  and  two  commodious  closets  each. 

Both  buildings  are  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  are  warmed  by 
steam. 
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VIII.  THE  INSTITUTE. 


1.  The  Main  Building*  contains,  on  the  first  floor,  an  office  for  the  Princi- 
pal and  the  Registrar,  a  reception-room,  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Music,  five 
music-rooms,  two  recitation-rooms,  and  a  dining-hall ;  on  the  second  floor  a 
school-room  and  a  parlor,  elegantly  furnished ;  on  the  third  floor  a  library -room, 
teachers'  apartments,  and  students'  rooms. 

2.  The  South  Hall,  erected  in  1869,  is  devoted  to  students'  rooms,  except 
the  third  story,  which  is  used  as  a  gymnasium.  This  gymnasium  has  been 
lately  renovated  and  equipped. 

3.  The  Bucknell  Cottage  stands  to  the  southwest  of  the  Main  Building, 
and  is  connected  with  it  by  an  enclosed  passage-way.  It  is  built  of  brick,  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style  of  architecture,  and  has  dimensions  of  one  hundred  feet  by 
thirty-three  feet.  The  interior  is  finished  in  natural  wood,  and  is  equipped,  in 
matters  of  light,  heat,  and  ventilation,  with  modern  improvements. 

The  portion  allotted  to  students'  rooms  affords  accommodations  for  forty 
occupants.  These  rooms  are  in  suites  on  the  general  plan  of  a  centre  parlor, 
with  bed-rooms  and  closets  on  either  side.  The  most  spacious  room  of  the 
building  and  its  chief  attraction  is  the  Studio,  with  such  adjustments  for  the 
admission  of  light  and  supply  of  unencumbered  wall  surfaces  as  adapt  it  for 
the  execution  and  display  of  art  products. 

All  the  Institute  buildings  are  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  Steam 
pipes  and  radiators  warm  every  room. 

4.  The  Campus  of  the  Ladies'  Institute  comprises  six  acres,  separated  from 
the  college  grounds  by  Loomis  Street,  and  contains  a  grove  of  native  trees,  with 
shaded  walks.     Two  courts  furnish  opportunity  for  tennis. 

IX.  THE  PRESIDENT'S  HOUSE. 

The  Corporation  also  owns  a  house  for  the  use  of  the  President  of  the 
University. 
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THE    COLLEGE. 


THE    FACULTY   AND    OTHER    OFFICERS. 


JOHN  HOWARD  HARRIS,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d.,  President, 

AND   PROFESSOR   OF   PSYCHOLOGY   AND   ETHICS. 

FREEMAN  LOOMIS,  a.  m.,  ph.  d., 

PROFESSOR   OF   MODERN   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURE. 

GEORGE  G.  GROFF,  m.  d.,  ll.  d., 

PROFESSOR   OF   ORGANIC   SCIENCES. 

WILLIAM  CYRUS  BARTOL,  a.  m.,  ph.  d., 

PROFESSOR   OF   MATHEMATICS   AND   ASTRONOMY. 

FRANK  ERNEST  ROCKWOOD,  a.  m., 

PROFESSOR   OF   THE   LATIN   LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE. 

WILLIAM  GUNDY  OWENS,  a.  m., 

PROFESSOR    OF    PHYSICS   AND    CHEMISTRY. 

ENOCH  PERRINE,  a.  m„  litt.  d., 

JOHN    P.    CROZER    PROFESSOR    OF    RHETORIC    AND    ENGLISH   LITERATURE,   AND 

SECRETARY. 

THOMAS  FRANKLIN  HAMBLIN,  a.  m,, 

NEW   JERSEY   PROFESSOR   OF   THE   GREEK   LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE. 

LINCOLN  HULLEY,  a.  m.,  ph.  d., 

PROFESSOR    OF    HISTORY   AND    HEBREW. 
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WILLIAM  EMMETT  MARTIN,  a.  m., 

PROFESSOR   OF   LOGIC   AND   ANTHROPOLOGY. 

LLEWELLYN  PHILLIPS,  a.  m., 

INSTRUCTOR  IN   ELOCUTION. 

ELYSEE  AVIRAGNET,  a.m., 

INSTRUCTOR   IN   THE   ROMANCE   LANGUAGES. 

ALBERT  BURNS  STEWART,  a.  m., 

INSTRUCTOR  IN   MATHEMATICS. 

LEO  GUIDO  CHARLES  RIEMER,  a.  b., 

INSTRUCTOR  IN   LATIN  AND   GERMAN. 

NELSON  FITHIAN  DAVIS,  sc.  b., 

ASSISTANT  IN   ORGANIC   SCIENCE. 

HEMAN  LINCOLN  WAYLAND,  d.  d., 

LECTURER   ON   SOCIOLOGY. 

GEORGE  DANA  BOARDMAN,  d.  d.,  ll.  d., 

LECTURER   ON   SOCIAL   ETHICS. 

WILLIAM  EMMETT  MARTIN,  a.  m., 

LIBRARIAN. 

WILLIAM  CHRISTIAN  GRETZINGER,  ph.  b., 

REGISTRAR   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  THE  ALUMNI. 


THE   GENERAL  ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION. 

President,  CHARLES  R.  JAMES,  a.m.,  esq. 
Vice-Presidents,  SAMUEL  BOLTON,  m.d.,  and  Rev.  R.  B.  McDANEL,  a.m. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Prof.  WM.  G.  OWENS,  a.  m.,  Lewisburg. 

Orator  for  1896. 

Milton  G.  Evans,  d.  d. 

Pott  for  1896. 

Alternate.  Charles  J.  Wolfe. 

Robert  Townsend,  a.  m. 


THE   ALUMNI    CLUB  OF   PHILADELPHIA. 

President,  J.  K.  WEAVER,  m.d.,  Norristown. 

Secretary,  Rev.  R.  B.  McDANEL,  a.m.,  Philadelphia. 

THE  ALUMNI    CLUB   OF   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

President,  Rev.  T.  A.  K.  GESSLER,  d.d.,  New  York  City. 

Secretary,  Rev.  W.  R.  MAUL,  ph.b.,  Erastina,  L.  I. 

THE   ALUMNI   CLUB  OF  PITTSBURG. 

President,  Rev.  CALVIN  A.  HARE,  a.m.,  McKeesport. 

Secretary,  WILLIAM  M.  WOODWARD,  m.d.,  McKeesport, 

The  alumni  Club  of  the  university  of  Chicago. 

President,  J.  W.  A.  YOUNG,  ph.d.,  Chicago. 

Secretary,  A.  O.  STEPHENS,  a.b. 
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The  Alumni  Club  of  North-eastern  Pennsylvania. 

President,  *GEORGE  FREAR,  d.d. 

Secretary,  CHARLES  W.  DAWSON,  esq.,  Scranton. 

The  Alumni  Club  of  Harrisburg. 

President,  JOHN  C.  NISSLEY,  esq.,  Harrisburg. 

Secretary,  Prof.  W.  L.  KAUFMAN,  a.m.,  Harrisburg. 

The  alumni  club  of  Washington  City. 

President,  HENRY  H.  BLISS,  esq.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary,  Rev.  A.  F.  ANDERSON,  a.  b.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Alumni  club  of  central  Pennsylvania. 

President,  JUDGE  MARTIN  BELL,  Hollidaysburg. 

Secretary,  Rev.  S.  F.  FORGEUS,  a.m.,  Huntingdon. 

The  alumni  club  of  williamsport. 

President,  Prof.  W.  W.  KELCHNER,  a.m.,  Williamsport. 

Sewetary,  Rev.  R.  W.  PERKINS,  ph.  d.,  Lock  Haven. 

The  alumni  Club  of  Lewisburg. 

President,  ANDREW  A.  LEISER,  esq.,  Lewisburg. 

Secretary,  CHARLES  J.  WOLFE,  a.m.,  Lewisburg. 


*  Deceased. 
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STUDENTS. 


Candidates  for  the  Master's  Degree. 


NAME. 

Ezra  Allen,  a.  b.; 
Nellie  Wilson  Conard,  ph.  b., 
Harvey  Learn  Fassett,  ph.  b., 
Warren  Leslie  Kaufman,  ph.  b., 
Alonzo  Corodyn  Lathrop,  a.  b., 
Kate  Irene  McLaughlin,  a.b., 
Jacob  Henry  Minick,  a.  b., 
William  Theodore  Paullin,  Jr.,  a.  b., 
Herbert  Moxley  Pease,  a.b., 
Herbert  Spencer  Schuyler,  sc.b., 
Frank  Morton  Simpson,  sc.  b., 
Bromley  Smith,  a.  b., 

Graduate  Students,  12. 


residence. 

Coudersport 

Philadelphia 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Harrisburg 

Everett 

Lewisburg 

Orrslovm 

Philadelphia 

Eatonville 

Kutztown 

Sharon 

Factoryville 
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THE   SENIOR  CLASS. 


NAME. 

Leander  Wilbur  Baldwin, 
Charles  James  Berger, 
Hervey  Harris  Bower, 
Frederick  William  Brown, 
Alvin  Alonzo  Cober, 
Harry  Thomas  Colestock, 
Mary  Cotton, 
John  Warren  Davis, 
Alexander  Douglass, 
Fred.  Delisle  Finn, 
Charles  Firth, 
Foster  Calvin  Fisher, 
Forrest  Lloyd  Fulton, 
Elwood  Tyson  Haddock, 
William  Elmer  Hall, 
Herbert  Frederic  Harris, 
Fred.  Burton  Hunt, 


RESIDENCE. 


Hilltown. 

Philadelphia. 

Lewisburg. 

Franklin. 

Newberry. 

Crooked  Creek. 

Leioisburg. 

Great  Bridge,  Va. 

Philadelphia. 

Clifford. 

Chester. 

Salem. 

New  Washington. 

Media. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 
Square  Top. 


ROOM. 

No.  21,  West  Wing 

No.  22,  West  Wing 

F.  E.  Bower,  Esq. 


No.  8£  East  Wing 


No.  22,  East  Wing 


No.  14,  West  Wing 


Mr.  John  S.  Cotton 


No.  29,  West  Wing 


No.  15,  West  Wing 


No.  14,  East  Wing 


No.  29,  West  Wing 


No.  8,  East  Wing 


Mrs.  Gibson 


Mrs.  Gibson 


Home 


President  Harris 


No.  11,  Fast  Wing 
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NAME. 

Albert  Williams  Johnson, 
Thomas  Lewis  Josephs, 
Daniel  Elwood  Lewis, 
James  Demorest  Macnab, 
Robert  Burns  McCay, 
Frank  Barron  Miller, 
Ervin  Russell  Powell, 
Barclay  Reynolds,  Jr., 
Albert  Collins  Rohland, 
Mary  Rohrer, 

Albert  Woodward  Stephens, 
Josiah  Bower  Suiter, 
Thomas  Reber  Taggart, 
Lewis  Clark  Walkinshaw, 
Berton  Belford  Ware, 
Amos  Thomas  Williams, 

Mary  Moore  Wolfe, 
Samuel  Rawcliffe  Wood, 


RESIDENCE. 

New  Berlin. 

Lindsey. 

Conshohoeken. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sunbury. 

Lewisburg. 

JSllivood  City. 

Rising  Sun,  Aid. 

West  Newton. 

Lewisburg. 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Lock  Haven. 

IlughesviUe. 

Greensburg. 

Millville,  N.  J. 

Ridgway. 

Lewisburg. 

Chester. 

Seniors,  35. 


room. 
No.  11,  East  Wing 

No.  10,  West  Wing 

Home 

No.  9,  West  Wing 

No.  8,  East  Wing 

D.  Bright  Miller,  Esq. 

No.  14,  East  Wing 

No.  23,  East  Wing 

No.  28,  East  Wing 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Rohrer 

Rev.  Leroy  Stephens,  D.D. 

No.  15,  West  Wing 

No.  33,  East  Wing 

No.  31,  West  Wing 

No.  9,  West  Wing 
No.  31,  East  Wing 

Mrs.  Martha  E.  Wolfe 
No.  28,  West  Wing 
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THE  JUNIOR  CLASS. 


NAME. 

George  Fenner  Baker, 
Abram  Sterling  Barner, 
Willard  Maine  Bunnell, 
Le  Roy  Tyson  Butler, 
Merton  Roscoe  Collins, 
John  Alexander  Cutler, 
William  Frederic  Eichholtz 
Jerome  Clark  Fetzer, 
Vincent  Barrett  Fisk, 
Edward  Percy  Gilchrist, 
Anna  Kate  Goddard, 
James  Alexis  Guie, 
David  Solomon  Grim, 
John  Moore  Gundy, 
Howard  L.  Guss, 
Maud  Elizabeth  Hanna, 
Rosa  Louise  Hartley, 
Frank  Hollinshead, 


RESIDENCE. 
Dauphin. 
Towanda. 

Montrose. 

Montandon. 

Roaring  Branch. 

Philadelphia. 

Sunbury. 

Milton. 

Erie. 

Wade,  Fla. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Catawissa. 

Bower's  Station. 

Lewishurg. 

Mifflinburg. 

Bradford. 

Guelph,  Ont. 

Philadelphia. 


room. 
No.  21,  East  Hall 

No.  22,  West  Wing 

No.  3,  East  Wing 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Butler 

No.  26,  West  Wing 

No.  8,  West  Wing 

No.  16,  East  Wing 

No.  2,  West  Wing- 


No.  6,  Main  Hall 


No.  16J,  East  Wing 


Institute 


No.  28,  East  Wing 


No.  18,  West  Wing 


Mr.  J.  A.  Gundy 


No.  24£,  East  Wing 


Institute 


Mrs.  Mary  Clingan 


No.  13,  East  Wing 
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NAME. 
ROBERT   OtTENS   KOONS, 

Edward  Charles  Kunkle, 

John  Vandling  Lesher, 

Herbert  Baldwin  Moyer, 

Ernest  Roland  Myers, 

Ferdinand  Fields  Nelson, 

William  Hammond  Parker, 

Romeyn  Rivenburg, 

William  Hammond  Rodgers, 

Louis  Browning  Sinnette, 

John  Yeoman  Sinton, 

Harry  Thomas  Sprague, 

Ruth  Horsfield  Sprague, 

PIerbert  Charles  Stanton 
Carl  Summerbell, 

Nellie  Taylor, 

John  McCalmont  Wilson, 

Palmer  Lewis  Williams 


residence. 

Conyngham. 

Newberry. 

Northumberland. 

Norristown. 

Huntingdon. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Jenkintown. 

Clifford. 

Allentown. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Leivisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Chinchilla. 
Leivisburg. 

Factoryville. 

Franklin. 

Scranton. 


ROOM. 


No.  18,  West  Wing 


No.  14,  West  Wing 

No.  27,  East  Wing 

Chapter  House 

No.  23,  East  Wing 

No.  32,  West  Wing 

Chapter  House 

No.  3,  East  Wing 

No.  8,  West  Wing 

No.  18,  East  Wing 

No.  28,  West  Wing 

Mr.  John  Sprague 

Mr.  John  Sprague 

No.  27,  East  Wing 
No.  16,  West  Wing 

Mr.  John  Sprague 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Funk 

No.  16,  East  Wing 


Juniors,  36. 
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THE  SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 


.RESIDENCE. 

Lewisburg. 
Ercildoun. 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


NAME. 

John  Truman  Anderson, 

Enos  Cook  Baker, 

Louis  Hecker  Burge, 

Mary  Evans  Chambers, 

West  Chester. 

Charles  Wolverton  Clement, 

Sunbury. 

Vida  Smith  Davenport, 

Pittston. 

George  Morgan  Davis, 

Atlantic  Highlands,  N. 

James  Robert  Lincoln  Diggs, 

Forrestville,  Md. 

Frank  William  Dillon, 

Union  City. 

Elwood  Herbert  Dutton, 

Lewisburg. 

David  Hayes  Elliot, 

Uartleton. 

Levi  Truckenmiller  Fetzer, 

Milton. 

Harry  Chester  Fithian, 

Greenwich,  N.  J. 

Edward  Flint, 

Philadelphia. 

Andrew  Madison  Forrester, 

Moreland. 

Simon  Ward  Gilpin, 


,/. 


Anna  May  Gilchrist, 
Walter  Liddell  Hill, 
George  Albert  Jennings, 
Frank  Clark  Katherman, 
Eugene  Eyer  Kerstetter, 
Charles  Dison  Koch, 


Newfoundland. 
Wade,  Fla. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Great  Bridge,  Va. 
Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 
Clarkcstown. 


room. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Anderson 

No.  27,  West  Wing 

No.  16,  West  Wing 

Mrs.  Fannie  R.  Dutton 

No.  20,  East  Wing 

Institute 

No.  30,  East  Wing 

No.  32,  West  WTing 

No.  6,  West  Wing 

Mrs.  Fannie  R.  Dutton 

No.  20,  East  Wing 

No.  2,  West  Wing 

No.  19,  East  Wing 

No.  32,  East  Wing 

No.  32,  East  Wing 

No.  26,  West  Wing 

Prof.  Van  Gundy 

No.  15,  East  Hall 

No.  29,  West  Wing 

Mr.  E.  Katherman 

Mr.  Charles  Kerstetter 

No.  17,  West  Wing 
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NAME. 

Ralph  Frederick  Koons, 
John  Grant  Lauderbaugh, 
Daniel  Klyne  Laudenslager 
Harriet  Irene  Lewis, 
Andrew  Albright  Leiser,  Jr., 
Charles  Arthur  Lindemann, 
James  Brown  Martin, 
Boy  Brown  Mulkie, 
Hiram  Long  Purdy, 
Robert  Vincent  E-ex, 
George  Tilden  Ritter, 
Anna  May  Rodgers, 
John  Elmer  Saul, 
Flora  Ann  Siegel, 
Grace  Slifer, 
Robert  Green  Slifer, 
Arthur  Anson  Smith, 
James  Palm  Stober, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Thomas, 
Frank  William  Tilley, 
Morris  Cramer  Van  Gundy, 
Fred.  Ward  Wagner, 
John  Walls, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Wilson, 


residence. 

Huntingdon  Mills. 
Library. 
Quakertoivn. 
Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 
Philadelphia. 
Lewisburg. 
Union  City. 
Sunbury. 
Mauch  Chunk, 
Williamsport. 
Allentown. 
Lewisburg. 
Watsontown. 
Leivisburg. 
Lewisburg. 
Liberty. 

Kleinjeltersville. 
Clifford. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Leivisburg. 
Bradford. 
Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 


room. 
No.  30,  West  Wing 

No.  18,  East  Wing 

No.  29,  East  Wing 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Lewis 

A.  A.  Leiser,  Esq. 

No.  15 J,  West  Wing 

Prof.  Martin 

No.  31,  West  Wing 

No,  16-J,  East  Wing 

Chapter  House 

No.  29,  East  Wing 

Mrs.  Fannie  R.  Dutton 

Home 

Institute 

Mrs.  C  V.  Slifer 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Slifer 

No.  12,  West  Wing 

No.  7,  West  Wing 

No.  1,  West  Wing 

No.  21,  West  Wing 

Prof.  Van  Gundy 

No.  28,  East  Wing 

Mr.  W.  C.  Walls 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Wilson 


Sophomores,  46. 
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NAME. 

Laura  Louisa  Allen, 
Floyd  George  Ballentine, 
George  Livingston  Bayard, 
Frank  Jones  Bevan, 
John  H.  Bogert, 
James  Caldwell  Bryson, 
Irving  Herbert  Buckminster, 
John  Emmett  Calvin, 
Marion  Aubrey  Carringer, 
James  Llewellyn  Cattell, 

George  Henry  Catterall, 
Samuel  Joseph  Cleeland, 
Emmanuel  Wilson  Cober, 
Evarts  Clancy  Conover, 
Hubert  Francis  Cook, 
William  Albion  Cook, 
Thomas  Edwards  Cooper, 
Bees  Alonzo  Davis, 
Charles  George  Davis, 
Oliver  John  Decker, 
Amos  Kapp  Deibler, 
Arthur  Martin  Devall, 


residence. 


Coudersport. 
Clarion. 

Plymouth  Meeting. 
Mt.  Carmel. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Watsontown. 
Vineland,  JV.  J. 
Transfer. 
Marienville. 

Denver,  Col. 
Wyoming. 
Philadelphia. 
Pine  Hill. 
Hamilton  Square. 
Forestville,  N.  Y. 
Foreslville,  JS7.  Y. 
Union  City. 
Mt.  Carmel. 
Sunbury. 
Duboistown. 
Deibler's. 
Wharton. 


ROOM. 

Institute 

No.  24,  East  Wing 

No.  5,  East  Hall 

No.  12,  East  Wing 

No.  27,  East  Wing 

Mrs.  Clingan 

No.  5,  East  Wing 

No.  21,  East  Wing 

Mr.  E.  E.  Hall 

No.  5,  East  Wing 

No.  13,  East  Wing 

No.  33,  East  Wing 

No.  19,  West  Wing 

No.  36,  East  Wing 

No.  25,  East  Wing 

No.  25,  East  Wing 

No.  5,  East  Hall 

No.  5,  West  Wing 

No.  22,  East  Wing 

No.  17,  West  Wing 

No.  10,  West  Wing 

No.  29,  West  Wing 
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NAME. 

Grace  Amelia  DeWolfe, 
John  Pasher  Diffenderfer, 
William  Henry  Engle, 
Clarissa  Louise  Fowler, 
John  David  Frederick, 
Gottlieb  L.  Freudenberger, 
Albert  Rowland  Garner, 
Benjamin  W.  Griffith, 
Leroy  Hall, 
Adoniram  Judson  Hanna, 
Albert  Ledlie  Hanna, 
Charles  Way  Harvey, 
Joseph  Chalmer  Hazen, 
Albert  Hutchinson, 
George  Edward  Jenkinson, 
Robert  Manning  Ivins, 
Howard  Lewis  Kaucher, 
Ned  Llewellyn  Kaufman, 
Charles  Scull  Keen, 
Daniel  Horatio  Krise, 
Oscar  Robert  LeVan, 
Alice  June  Lillibridge, 


residence. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Kelly  Cross  Roads. 
Sunbury. 
Olean,  N.  Y. 
Beading. 
Tamaqua. 
Philadelphia. 
St.  Clair. 
Union  City. 
Pottsville. 
Pottsville. 
Unionville. 
Aehor,  Ohio. 
Holmes. 

Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Reynoldsville. 
Kutzlown. 
Cramer  Hill,  N.  J. 
Liberty. 
Hamburg. 
Olyphant. 


ROOM. 

Institute 
Mr.  W.  W.  Brown 


No.  16  East  Wing 


Christian  Livingston  McQuistion, 

Butler. 
Charles  Paul  Meeker, 


Howard  Curtis  Meserve, 
William  Robert  Morris, 


Bahn's  Station. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Scranton. 


Institute 

No.  11,  West  Wing 

Chapter  House 

No.  5,  East  Wing 

No.  24,  East  Wing 

No.  17,  East  Wing 

Rev.  T.  A.  T.  Hanna 

Rev.  T.  A.  T.  Hanna 

Mrs.  Margaret  Anderson 

No.  17,  East  Wing 

No.  5,  West  Wing 

No.  30,  East  Wing 

Wolfe  Block 

No.  23,  East  Hall 

No.  7,  East  Hall 

No.  26,  East  Wing 

No.  4,  West  Wing 

No.  24,  West  Wing 

Institute 

No.  22,  West  Wing 

No.  20,  West  Wing 

No.  25,  West  Wing 

No.  12,  East  Wing 
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NAME. 

Arthur  Carleton  Mulpord, 
Maurice  Bacon  Mulford, 
Edwin  Lightner  Nesbit, 
Frank  Joseph  Rawlinson, 
George  Llewellyn  Bees, 
Beuben  LaMont  Rentz, 
David  Howard  Robbins, 
Martin  Luther  Ross, 
Mary  Eloise  Schuyler, 
Mary  Hoopes  Sharpless, 
Edgar  Kimmel  Shumaker, 
Myra  Amy  Sprague, 
Francis  Marion  Stapleton, 
Gertrude  Stephens, 
Mary  Stephens, 
Howard  Ira  Stewart, 
Margaret  Alice  Thomas, 
George  Stephen  Tilly, 
William  Thompson  Todd, 
William  Myles  Warren, 


residence. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Leivisburg. 
Alexandria,    Va. 
Philadelphia. 
Montgomery. 
Mooresburg. 
Mifflinburg. 
Everett. 
West  Chester. 
New  Bethlehem. 
Factoryville. 
Leivisburg. 
Leivisburg. 
Lewisburg. 

Watsontown. 
Frosiburg,  Md. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Allegheny  City. 
Oermantown. 


room. 
No.  5,  East  Wing 

No.  5,  East  Wing 
Mr.  J.  C  Nesbit 
No.  21,  East  Wing- 
Mr.  W.  S.  Skinner 
No.  2,  East  Wing 
No.  2,  East  Wing 
No.  6,  East  Wing 
Mr.  John  Sprague 
Institute 
No.  6,  East  Hall 
Institute 
Rev.  A.  Stapleton 
Rev.  Leroy  Stephens,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Leroy  Stephens,  D.  D» 
Rev.  E.  H.  Stewart 
Mrs.  Rowe 
No.  21,  West  Wing 
No.  10,  West  Wing 
No.  6,  East  Wing 


Freshmen,  68. 
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PURSUING  SPECIAL  STUDIES. 


name.  residence, 

Joseph  Hutchinson  Cooke, 


Amzi  Wilson  Geary, 
Frank  Earee  Hering, 
Frederick  W.  Bobbins, 


Philadelphia. 
Carbondale. 
Wiltiamsport. 
Muncy. 


Kuteedge  Thornton  Wietbank,  Jr., 

Philadelphia. 


ROOM. 

No.  7,  East  Wing- 
No.  16,  East  Wing 
Academy 
At  Home 
No.  7,  East  Wing 


SUMMARY. 


Graduate  Students, 12 

The  Senior  Class, 35 

The  Junior  Class, 36 

The  Sophomore  Class, 46 

The  Freshman  Class, 68 

Pursuing  Select  Studies, 5 

Total  in  the  College, 202 

In  other  departments, 226 

Total  in  all  departments, 428 
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ADMISSION. 


TO   FRESHMEN  STANDING. 

I.  General  Requirements. — Examinations  for  admission  to  the  Freshman 
Class  will  be  held  on  Monday  of  Commencement  week.  Candidates  will  assemble 
in  Bucknell  Hall  at  8.30  A.  m. 

Similar  examinations  are  also  held  on  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of 
each  term.  In  special  cases,  candidates  may  be  examined  and  admitted  at  other 
times  in  the  vear. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  be  well  prepared  in  the  English  branches  named 
below.  They  will  be  as  strictly  examined  in  these  studies  as  in  the  Ancient 
Languages  and  Mathematics. 

There  must  be  furnished  to  the  President  by  the  candidate,  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  moral  character,  and,  if  from  another  college,  a  certificate  of 
honorable  dismission  must  be  presented. 

The  required  age  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  is  fifteen  years. 

II.  Particular  Requirements. — They  are  as  follows  for  the  respective 
courses: 

I.    the  Classical  course. 

To  enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  student  must  sustain  an  examination  in : — 
English. 

Note. — No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably 
defective  in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

1.  Reading. — A  certain  number  of  books  will  be  set  for  reading.  The  can- 
didate will  be  required  to  present  evidence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors.  The  form  of 
examination  will  usually  be  the  Avriting  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several 
topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from  a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten 
or  fifteen — set  before  him  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment  of  these 
topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression, 
and  will  call  for  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  books.  In 
place  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  this  test,  the  candidate  may  present  an  exercise 
book,  properly  certified  by  his  instructor,  containing  compositions  or  other  written 
work  done  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  books. 

I.     The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be: 

1896 :  Shakespeare's  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ;  Defoe's  History  of  the 
Plague  in  London;  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveller;  Scott's  Woodstock  ;  Macaulay's 
Essay  on  Milton;  Longfellow's  Evangeline;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Maimer. 

1897:  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It;  Defoe's  History  of  the  Plague  in 
London;  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveller ;  Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales;  Long- 
fellow's Evangeline;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Maimer. 
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1898 :  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II ;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I  and 
XXII;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner;  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson; 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Hawthorne's  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

1899:  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VT,  XXII, 
and  XXIV ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator ;  Goldsmith's 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner;  De  Quincey's  The  Flight 
of  a  Tartar  Tribe ;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal ;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

II.  Study  and  Practice. — This  part  of  the  examination  presupposes  the 
thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named  below.  The  examination  will  be 
upon  subject-matter,  form,  and  structure. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be  : 

1896:  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II 
Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas;  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

1897:  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  Burke's  Speech  on  Concili- 
ation with  America;  Scott's  Marmion  ;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

1898:  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  Amer- 
ica; DeQuincey's  The  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Tennyson's  The  Princess. 

1899 :  Shakespeare's  Macbeth ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II ; 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America ;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Mathematics. 

1.  Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System. 

2.  Algebra,  including  Quadratic  Equations.  The  requirements  in  this 
study  are  intended  to  include  the  treatment  of  Radicals,  and  will  be  most  nearly 
met  by  the  use  of  Well's  University  Algebra. 

3.  Plane  Geometry. 

Latin. 

1.  Latin  Grammar — Allen  and  Greenough's,  or  Harkness'. 

2.  Daniell's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

3.  Four  Books  of  Csesar's  Commentaries. 

4.  Six  Orations  of  Cicero. 

5.  Six  Books  of  Vergil's  iEneid. 
Greek. 

1.  Greek  Grammar — Hadley  and  Allen's,  or  Goodwin's. 

2.  The  equivalent  of  Jones'  Greek  Prose  Composition — 20  Lessons. 

3.  Greek  Reader. 

4.  Books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

5.  Three  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad. 
History. 

1.  History  of  Rome. 

2.  History  of  Greece. 

3.  Elements  of  United  States  History. 
Science. 

1.  Geography — Descriptive,  Political,  and  Physical. 

2.  The  student  is  recommended  to  read  some  elementary  work  on  Physics 
and  Physiology,  also  Morse's  "First  Book  in  Zoology,"  Gray's  "How   Plants 
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Grow,"  and  Dana's  "  Geological  Story  Briefly  Told."  This  reading  should  be 
done  before  entering  upon  the  studies  of  the  Sophomore  year.  The  necessary 
books  can  be  obtained  in  the  University  Library. 

In  any  of  the  subjects  of  examination,  satisfactory  equivalents  will  be 
accepted  instead  of  the  text-books  named. 

il.    the  Philosophical  Course. 

I.  The  Latin  Division. — To  enter  the  Latin  Division  of  the  Philosophical 
Course,  the  candidate  must  sustain  an  examination  in  the  above-named  studies, 
except  Greek,  and  in  Elementary  Physics  and  Physiology. 

II.  The  Greek  Division. — To  enter  the  Greek  Division  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Course,  the  candidate  must  sustain  an  examination  in  the  above-named 
studies,  except  Cicero  and  Vergil,  and  in  Elementary  Physics  and  Physiology. 

Ml.     THE    SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

To  enter  the  Scientific  Course,  the  candidate  must  sustain  examination  in 
English  Grammar,  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  English  Composition,  Arithmetic,, 
including  the  Metric  System;  Algebra,  through  Quadratic  Equations,  and  Plane 
Geometry;  Latin  Grammar,  Latin  Composition  (Daniell's  Part  I,  or  an  equiv- 
alent), Caesar's  Commentaries,  Four  Books  ;  Elementary  Physics,  Physiology  and 
Hygiene,  and  Botany ;  Geography,  Mathematical,  Political,  and  Physical ;  History 
of  the  United  States,  General  History,  and  Civil  Government. 

CONDITIONAL    ADMISSION. 

A  candidate  failing  to  pass  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  required  for  ad- 
mission, may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  to  his  class  condition- 
ally, to  make  up  his  deficiencies  by  extra  study.  When  they  are  made  up,  he  will 
be  received  into  full  standing  in  his  class. 


SPECIAL    STUDENTS. 

Young  men  who  do  not  desire  to  take  a  full  regular  course,  can  enter  and 
select  special  shorter  courses,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Faculty  ;  but,  in  all  eases,, 
satisfactory  examinations  must  be  passed  upon  the  subjects  required  for  admission 
to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  course  from  which  they  intend  to  select. 

Students  who  have  completed  a  course  of  study  in  preparatory  schools  of 
high  grade  may  be  admitted  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  school 
from  which  they  come. 

Graduates  of  Bucknell  Institute  in  any  of  the  courses  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Sophomore  year  of  the  corresponding  courses  in  the  College. 

Graduates  from  Bucknell  Academy  in  the  Classical  Course,  or  in  the  Scien- 
tific Course,  will  be  admitted  to  the  corresponding  course  in  College  upon  the 
certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  Academy. 

Graduates  of  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  Schools  are  admitted  to  the  Scien- 
tific Course  without  examination. 
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TO  ADVANCED  STANDING, 

I.  General  Jtequirements. — A  proportionate  increase  of  age  is  requisite 
for  admission  to  advanced  classes  over  that  required  for  admission  to  Freshman 
standing.  Other  general  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  Class. 

II.  Particular  Requirements. — Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced 
classes  are  examined  both  as  for  admission  to  Freshman  standing  and  also  in  the 
studies  that  have  been  pursued  by  the  class  which  they  desire  to  enter. 


LOCAL  EXAMINATION   FOR  ADMISSION. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  conducting  entrance  examinations  at 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Harrisburg,  and  Scranton.  Those  intending  to  present 
themselves  for  examination  at  either  of  these  places  should  inform  the  President 
of  the  University  of  their  intention,  and  the  necessary  information  as  to  details 
will  be  furnished. 

These  examinations  will  be  held  Friday,  June  19th,  1896. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


The  following  Courses  of  Study  may  be  pursued  in  the  College: 

I.  The  Classical  Course  extends  through  four  years,  and  aims  to  furnish  a 
liberal  education  in  classical  and  modern  literature,  the  sciences  and  the  arts.  It 
comprises,  substantially,  the  studies  of  the  established  college  curriculum,  with 
the  addition  of  such  branches  as  modern  life  seems  to  demand.  The  studies  in 
the  Freshman  year  and  in  the  first  two  terms  of  the  Sophomore  year  are  all  re- 
quired ;  in  the  third  term  of  the  Sophomore  year  and  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  most  of  the  studies  are  elective.  Students  who  have  satisfactorily  pursued 
this  course  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

II.  The  Philosophical  Course,  with  Latin  or  Greek,  in  each  of  its  two 
divisions,  also  extends  through  four  years,  and  aims  to  furnish  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  advanced  studies  to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  but  one  of  the  Ancient 
Languages.  This  course  contains  four  terms  of  such  language  study,  be  it  of 
Latin  or  Greek,  most  of  the  other  studies  of  the  Classical  Course,  with  some  ad- 
dition of  Scientific  subjects.  Students  pursuing  this  course  recite,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  Classical  students.  Those  who  have  completed  the  studies  of 
the  course  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

III.  The  Scientific  Course  extends  through  four  years,  and  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Philosophical  Course,  with  the  substitution  of  additional  Mathe- 
matical, Scientific  and  Modern  Language  studies  for  Latin  and  Greek.  Those 
who  have  completed  the  course  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

In  the  selection  of  optional  studies  in  the  above  courses,  the  choice  is  made 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Faculty. 

IV.  The  Eclectic  Course  is  not  limited  to  any  definite  time,  and  does  not 
lead  to  any  degree.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  advanced  instruction  in  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts,  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  a  regular  course  of 
study,  but  desire  to  select  certain  branches.  The  College  will  furnish  special 
students  with  such  studies  as  they  may  elect  only  at  times  announced  in  the  Cur- 
ricula. Every  student  is  required  to  select  at  least  three  studies  from  those 
taught  during  any  given  term,  and  these  are  to  be  pursued  at  the  same  time. 
Students  will  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  studies  for  which  they  are  not  fully  quali- 
fied by  their  previous  training.  A  certificate  will  be  given  by  the  President,  at 
any  time,  stating  what  studies  have  been  completed  and  the  grade  attained  in 
them.  This  certificate  will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  an  examination,  if  the 
holder,  at  any  time,  desires  to  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  regular  courses. 

V.  Advance*!  Courses  in  Literature,  Philosophy  and  Science  have  been 
established,  leading  respectively  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
Philosophy,  and  Master  of  Science.  These  courses  are  open  to  graduates  of 
Bucknell  University  only.  Particulars  may  be  learned  by  addressing  the 
President. 
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CURRICULA. 


THE   CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

I.  Term—  f  Geometry,  Lectures  on  Hygiene, 

I  Algebra,  Lectures  on  the  Essay, 

Cicero  de  Senectute  and  Livy,         English  Composition, 

f  Lysias'  Orations,  Elocution. 
I  Greek  Prose  Composition, 

II.  Term —  f  Trigonometry,  Lectures  on  Derivatives,. 

I  Algebra,  English  Composition, 

Livy,  Elocution. 
/  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
<-  Greek  Testament, 

III.  Term —     Analytical  Geometry,  Lectures  on  Chemistry, 

Paterculus  and  Pliny,  English  Composition, 

J  Odyssey,  Elocution. 
<■  Greek  Testament, 


I.  Term —  General  Chemistry,  Linear  Perspective, 

Horace,  English  Composition, 

Rhetoric,  Elocution. 

II.  Term —  Animal  Physiology,  Sanitary  Science, 

Demosthenes,  English  Composition, 

English  Literature,  Elocution. 

III.  Term —  Botany,  English  Versification, 

German,  English  Composition, 

Elocution. 

Elective  Studies: 

Juvenal,  Differential  Calculus, 

English  Oratory,  Higher  Analytical  Geometry, 

Elocution,  Civil  Engineering, 

Analytical  Chemistry. 
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Junior  Year. 

I.  Term — Mechanics,  History  of  Education, 

French,  Orations, 

Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 

Xenophorf  s  Memorabilia,  Parliamentary  Law, 

Quintilian,  Integral  Calculus, 

German,  Course  2,  Surveying, 
History,  Course  6,  Organic  Analysis, 

History,  Course  7,  Biology. 

II.  Term — Physics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 

Orations,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 

Plato's  Apology  and  Crilo,  Logic, 

Latin  Poets,  Advanced  Composition, 

German.  Schiller,  Advanced  Algebra, 

French,  Course  2,  Quantitative  Analysis, 

Hebrew,  Animal  Histology, 

English  Bible,  Embryology, 

History,  Course  4,  Human  Anatomy. 

III.  Term — Astronomy,  Geology, 

Orations,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 

Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  American  Civics, 

German,  Goethe,  History,  Course  5, 

French,  Course  3,  Physics, 

Hebrew,  Applied  Chemistry, 

English  Bible,  Plant  Histology, 
And  subjects  offered  in  the  third  term  of  the  Sophomore  year. 

Senior  Year. 
I.  Term — Psychology,  Literature, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies  : 

Sophocles,  Anglo-Saxon, 

Tacitus,  Annals,  History,  Course  1, 

German,  Lcssing,  Practical  Astronomy, 
French,  Course  4,  Geology. 

II.  Term — Ethics,  History  of  Philosophy, 

Orations. 


♦Seniors  may  take  any  of  the  electives  of  the  Junior  year  for  corresponding  terms. 
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*  Elective  Studies  : 

Demosthenes  de  Corona,  History,  Course  2, 

German,  Course  6,  Economics, 

French,  Course  5,  Roman  Law, 

Comparative  Anatomy,  Human  Osteology. 

III.  Term — Theism,  Greek  Literature, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies  : 

Greek  Testament,  French,  Course  6, 

Seneca,  Shakespeare, 

German,  Course  7,  Constitutional  Law, 

History,  Course  3. 


II.    THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  COURSE. 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 
A.  Latin  Division. 


THE     FRESHMAN     YEAR. 

I.  Term —  /  Geometry,  Lectures  on  Hygiene, 

1  Algebra,  Lectures  on  the  Essay, 

Cicero  de  Senectute  and  Livy,  English  Composition, 

German,  Elocution. 

II.   Term —  /  Trigonometry,  Lectures  on  Derivatives, 

I  Algebra,  English  Composition, 

Livy,  Elocution. 
German, 

III.   Term — Analytical  Geometry,  Lectures  on  Chemistry, 

Paterculus  and  Pliny,  English  Composition, 

German,  Elocution. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

I.   Term — Chemistry,  Linear  Perspective, 

Rhetoric,  English  Composition, 

Horace,  Elocution. 

II.  Term — Animal  Physiology,  Sanitary  Science, 

English  Literature,  English  Composition, 

Advanced  Algebra,  Elocution. 

III.   Term — Botany,  English  Versification, 

English  Composition,  Elocution. 

*  Seniors  may  take  any  of  the  electives  of  the  Junior  year  for  corresponding  terms. 
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Electives  : 

Juvenal,  Differential  Calculus, 

English  Oratory,  Higher  Analytical  Geometry, 

Elocution,  Civil  Engineering, 
Analytical  Chemistry. 


I.   Term — Mechanics, 
French, 


Junior   year. 


Elocution. 


History  of  Education, 
Orations, 


Elective  Studies 


Quintilian, 
German,  Course  2, 
History,  Course  6, 
History,  Course  7, 


II.   Term — Physics, 
Orations, 


Biology. 


Parliamentary  Law, 
Integral  Calculus, 
Surveying, 
Organic  Analysis, 


Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
Elocution. 


Elective  Studies 


Latin  Poets, 
German,  Schiller, 
French,  Course  2. 
Hebrew, 
English  Bible, 
History,  Course  4, 


Human  Anatomy. 


III.   Term — Astronomy 
Orations, 


Logic, 

Advanced  Composition, 

Advanced  Algebra, 

Quantitative  Analysis, 

Animal  Histology, 

Embryology, 


Geology, 
Elocution. 


Elective  Studies  : 


Cicero  de  Natura  Dcorum, 
German,  Goethe, 
French  Course  3, 
Hebrew, 
English  Bible, 


A  merican  Civics, 
History,  Course  5, 
Physics, 

Applied.  Chemistry, 
Plant  Histology, 


And  subjects  offered  in  the  Third  Term,  Sophomore  Year. 


I.  Term — Psychology, 


SENIOR    YEAR. 


< )  rat  ions. 


Literature, 
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^Elective  Studies; 


Tacitus :   Annals,  Anglo-Saxon, 

German,  Lessing,  History,  Course  1, 

French,  Course  4,  Practical  Astronomy, 

Geology. 

II.   Term — Ethics,  History  of  Philosophy, 

Orations. 


^Elective  Studies: 

German,  Course  6,  History,  Course  2, 

French,  Course  5,  Roman  Low, 

Economics,  Human  Osteology, 

Comparative  Anatomy. 

III.  Term — Theism,  Greek  Literature, 

Orations. 


^Elective  Studies: 

Seneca,  Shakespeare, 

German,  Course  7,  History,  Course  3. 

French,  Course  6,  Constitutional  Law. 


B.     Greek  Division. 


FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

I.  Term —  I  Geometry,  f  Lectures  on  Hygiene, 

v  Algebra,  I  Lectures  on  the  Essay, 

Lysias'  Orations,  English  Composition, 

German,  Elocution. 

II.  Term —  j  Trigonometry,  Lectures  on  Derivatives, 

I-  Algebra,  English  Composition, 

j  Heredotus  and  Thucydides,  Elocution. 
I  Greek  Testament, 
German, 

III.  Term — Analytical  Geometry,  Lectures  on  Chemistry, 

/  Odyssey,  English  Composition, 

^  Greek  Testament,  Elocution. 
(Term  an, 


*  Seniors  may  take  any  of  the  elective?  of  the  Junior  year  for  corresponding  terms. 
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SOPHOMORE   YEAR. 


I.  Term — Chemistry, 
Rhetoric, 
Xenop lion's  Memorabilia, 

II.  Term —  Animal  Physiology, 
English  Literature, 
Demosthenes, 

III.  Term — Botany, 

English  Composition, 


Electives  : 


English  Oratory, 
Elocution, 
Analytical  Chemistry, 


Linear  Perspective, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 

Sanitary  Science, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 

English  Versification, 
Elocution. 


Higher  Analytical  Geometry, 
Differential  Calculus, 
Civil  Engineering. 


Junior  year. 


I.  Term — Mechanics, 
French, 


History  of  Education, 
Orations, 


Elocution. 
Elective  Studies: 


German,  Course  2, 
History,  Course  6, 
History,  Course  7, 
Parliamentary  Law, 

II.  Term — Physics, 
Orations, 


Surveying, 
Integral  Calculus, 
Organic  Analysis, 
Biology. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
Elocution. 


Elective  Studies  : 


Plato's  Apology  and  Crito, 
German,  Schiller, 
French,  Course  2, 
Hebrew, 
English  Bible, 
History,  Course  4, 


Human  Anatomy. 


III.  Term — Astronomy, 
Orations, 


Logic, 

Advanced  Composition, 
Advanced  Algebra, 
Quantitative  Analysis, 
Animal  Histology, 
Embryology, 

Geology, 
Elocution. 


Elective  Studies 


German,  Goethe,  American  Civics, 

French,  Course  3,  History,  Course  5, 

Hebrew,  Physics, 

English  Bible,  Applied  Chemistry, 

Plant  Histology, 
And  subjects  offered  in  the  third  term,  Sophomore  year. 
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Senior  year. 


I.  Term — Psychology,  Literature, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies: 

Sophocles ,  Anglo-Saxon, 

Germany  Lessing,  History,  Course  1, 

French,  Course  4,  Practical  Astronomy, 

Geology. 

II.  Term — Ethics,  History  of  Philosophy, 

Orations. 

^Elective  Studies. 

Demosthenes  de  Corona,  History,  Course  2, 

German,  Course  6,  Economics, 

French,  Course  5,  Roman  Law, 

Comparative  Anatomy,  Human  Osteology. 

III.  Term — Theism,  Greek  Literature, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies: 

Greek  Testament,  French,  Course  6, 

German,  Course  7,  Shakespeare, 

Constitutional  Law,  History,  Course  3. 


III.    THE  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 


Freshman  Year. 

I    Term -f  Geometry,  f  Lectures  on  Hygiene, 

v  Algebra,  I  Lectures  on  the  Essay, 

German,  English  Composition, 

French,  and  American  Literature,  or  Elocution. 
Cornelius  Nepos. 

II    Term \  ^§'eDra>  Lectures  on  Derivatives, 

I  Trigonometry,  English  Composition, 

German,  Elocution. 

French,  and  Chemistry,  or 
Sallust, 


*Seniors  may  take  any  of  the  electives  of  the  Junior  year  for  corresponding  terms. 
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III.  Term — Analytical  Geometry, 
German, 

French  and  Descriptive 
Anthropology  or  Ovid. 


Lectures  on  Chemistry;, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 


Sophomore  Year. 


I.  Term — Rhetoric, 
Chemistry, 
Surveying,  or 
Horace, 
II.  Term — English  Literature, 
Animal  Physiology, 
Advanced  Algebra, 

III.  Term — Botany, 

English  Composition, 


Linear  Perspective, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 

Sanitary  Science, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 

English  Versification, 
Elocution. 


Electives 


English  Oratory, 
Elocution, 
Analytical  Chemistry, 


Higher  Analytical  Geometry? 
Differential  Calculus, 
Civil  Engineering. 


Junior  Year. 


I.   Term — Mechanics, 

History  of  Education, 


Orations, 
Elocution. 


Elective  Studies: 

German,  Course  2,  Integral  Calculus, 

French,  Course  1,  Surveying, 

History,  Course  6,  Organic  Analysis, 

History,  Course  7,  Biology, 

Parliamentary  Law. 

II.  Term — Physics, 
Orations, 


Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
Elocution. 


Elective  Studies: 


German,  Schiller, 
French,  Course  2, 
Hebrew, 
English  Bible, 
History,  Course  4, 
Logic, 

III.   Term — Astronomy, 
Orations, 


Advanced  Composition, 
Advanced  Algebra, 
Quantitative  Analysis, 
Animal  Histology, 
Embryology, 
Human  Anatomy. 

Geology, 
Elocution. 
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Elective  Studies: 


German,  Goethe,  American  Civics, 

French,  Course  3,  History,  Course  5, 

Hebrew,  Physics, 

English  Bible,  Applied  Chemistry, 
Plant  Histology, 

And  subjects  offered  in  the  third  term,  Sophomore  year. 

Senior  Year. 

I.  Term — Psychology,  Literature, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies  : 

German,  Lessing,  History  Course  1, 

French  Course  4,  Practical  Astronomy, 

Anglo-Saxon,  Geology. 

II.  Term — Ethics,  History  of  Philosophy, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies: 

German,  Course  6,  Roman  Law, 

French,  Course  5,  History,  Course  2. 

Economics,  Human  Osteology, 

Comparative  Anatomy. 

III.   Term — Theism,  Greek  Literature, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies: 

German,  Course  7,  Shakespeare, 

French,  Course  6,  Constitutional  Law, 

History,  Course  3. 


*  Seniors  may  take  any  of  the  electives  of  the  Junior  year  for  corresponding  terms. 
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LECTURES. 


The  following  Courses  of  Lectures  have  been  established.     They  are  given 
immediately  after  the  chapel  exercises  on  each  Monday  morning. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

I.  Term — Professor  Perrine  on  American  Literature. 

Professor  Hulley  on  Biblical  Literature. 
II.  Term— The  President  on  Philosophy. 
III.  Term — Professor  Hamblin  on  Greek  Literature. 

JUNIOR   CLASS. 

I.  Term — The  President  on  the  History  of  Education. 
II.  Term — Professor  Owens  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
III.  Term — Professor  Groff  on  Geology. 

SOPHOMORE   CLASS. 

I.  Term — Professor  Bartol  on  Linear  Perspective. 
II.  Term — Professor  Groff  on  Sanitary  Science. 
III.  Term — Professor  Perrine  on  English  Versification. 

FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

I.  Term — Professor  Groff  on  Hygiene  (half  term). 

Professor  Perrine  on  the  Essay  and  Oration  (half  term). 
II.  Term — Professor  Bartol  on  Derivatives. 
III.  Term — Professor  Owens  on  Chemistry. 


SPECIAL  LECTURES. 

1.  A  Course  of  Lectures  is  given  yearly  on  Sociology,  by  Heman  Lincoln 
Wayland,  d.  d.,  Editor  of  the  Examiner,  New  York. 

2.  A  Course  of  Lectures  is  given  yearly  on  Social  Ethics,  by  George  D;\na 
Boardman,  d.  d.,  el.  d. 

3.  A  Course  of  Lectures  will  be  given  annually  on  the  Elements  of  Law,  by 
Honorable  Harold  Murray  McClure,  A.  m. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  method  of  instruction  in  the  College  is  partly  by  text-books  and  partly 
by  lectures,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  discussed.  Each  Professor 
lias  his  individual  mode  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  this,  in  the  result,  is 
advantageous  to  the  learner.  In  general,  the  aim  is  to  discuss  each  subject  as  far 
as  possible  as  the  subject-matter  requires,  yet  all  branches  are  presented  practi- 
cally, comparatively,  and  historically,  with  the  view  of  leading  the  student  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  and  in  its  organic  relations,  and  not 
to  fill  the  memory  with  the  phraseology  of  a  text-book.  The  range  and  character 
of  the  instruction  can  be  gathered  from  the  following  account  of  the  different 
departments. 


I.  ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 
INSTRUCTOR,  PHILLIPS. 

The  aim  is  to  train  the  student  to  speak  effectively  in  the  pulpit  or  upon  the 
platform  or  at  the  bar.  All  instruction  is  based  on  the  principle  that  impression 
precedes  and  determines  expression.  Each  student  receives  individual  attention, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  course,  in  Elocution,  during  the  latter  half,  in 
Oratory. 

The  Freshman  Class  has  weekly  recitations  in  Elocution  during  the  first 
terra.  In  the  second  term  a  prize  contest,  open  to  the  young  men,  is  held,  and 
each  member  of  the  class  receives  private  drill  in  preparation  for  it.  In  the 
third  term  each  student  is  required  to  present  two  declamations. 

In  the  first  term  the  young  men  of  the  Sophomore  Class  receive  private 
drill  in  preparation  for  the  prize  contest  in  declamation.  In  the  second  and  third 
terms  each  student  is  required  to  present  one  declamation  each  term. 

In  the  second  term  there  will  be  a  prize  contest  in  declamation,  open  to  the 
young  ladies  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Classes,  and  each  contestant  will 
receive  private  drill  in  preparation  for  it. 

Each  member  of  the  Junior  Class  pronounces  two  orations  a  term.  A  prize 
contest  in  oratory  is  held  in  the  third  term. 

For  the  Senior  Class,  the  work  is  optional.  A  prize  is  offered  for  the  best 
oration  on  Commencement  day. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Debate.  Every  student  is  urged  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Literary  Societies.  During  the  Junior  year  there 
are  three  public  debates,  the  last  of  which  is  a  prize  debate. 

Public  Speaking. — This  course  will  include  respiration,  cultivation  of  the 
voice,  pronunciation,  and  the  principles  of  vocal  and  gestural  expression. 
Theory  will  be  secondary  to  practice.  The  student  will  receive  daily  practice  in 
the  different  modes  of  expression. 

Elective  to  Sophomores.    Third  term.     Five  hours. 
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Extemporaneous  Speaking. — An  optional  course,  also,  is  offered  to  the 
Juniors  and  Seniors  in  Parliamentary  Law  and  Extemporaneous  Speaking,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  parliamentary  usage  in  theory  and 
practice,  and  to  develop  by  daily  exercises  ability  in  extemporaneous  speaking. 

Elective.    Juniors  and  Seniors.    First  term.     Five  hours. 


II.    THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITEKATURE. 

ENOCH  PERRINE,  a.  m.,  litt.  d.,  pkofessor. 

I.  PREPARATORY  WORK. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  student  has  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  essen- 
tials of  Grammar ;  that  he  has  mastered  the  elements  of  Rhetoric  as  presented 
in  Williams's  Rhetoric,  D.  J.  Hill's  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  or  any  other  of 
similar  grade ;  and  that  he  is  able  to  express  his  thoughts  clearly  and  concisely. 
Special  attention  is  also  called  to  the  required  reading  of  English  classics — a  list 
is  given  on  page  24 — and  it  is  presumed  that  by  reading  them  the  student  has  be- 
come more  or  less  familiar  with  the  leading  forms  of  literary  expression — the 
drama,  the  novel,  the  essay,  the  oration.  This  reading  should  not  be  done  as  a 
pastime,  but  under  competent  direction,  with  the  end  in  view  of  making  a 
scholarly  acquaintance  with  the  authors  read  ;  and  it  is  desired  that  at  least  the 
authors  suggested  should  be  read,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  preparation 
among  the  members  of  the  class. 

II.  AIM  AND  METHODS. 

The  aim  is  to  cultivate  the  power  and  habit  of  (!)  accurate  thinking,  (2) 
correct  and  effective  composition,  (3)  intelligent  criticism  of  leading  English 
authors,  and  to  acquire  (4)  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  English  Language.  The  methods  are  largely  those  known  as  Labo- 
ratory Methods,  and  in  all  cases  where  possible,  the  method  of  independent  in- 
vestigation is  pursued.  The  course  in  Rhetoric  is  after  the  constructive  rather 
than  the  critical  method,  although  both  kinds  are  used  as  occasion  demands. 
The  course  in  English  Literature  pays  less  attention  to  the  text-book  than  to  a 
critical  reading,  in  the  class,  of  the  representative  work  of  each  author  studied. 
The  student  is  urged  to  know,  rather  than  to  know  about,  English  Literature ; 
and  a  few,  rather  than  many,  authors  are  carefully  studied. 

III.  COURSES. 

1.  Rhetoric. — Genung's  Practical  Rhetoric  and  Genung's  Rhetorical  Analysis. 
Essays  every  week  based  on  Lewes'  Principles  of  Success  in  Literature. 
Analysis  of  themes,  criticisms  of  plans,  and  exercises  in  all  the  forms  of  Compo- 
sition discussed,  are  required.     First  term,  Sophomore  year. 

2.  English  Literature. — Emery's  Outlines  of  Notes  on  English  Literature, 
or  Pancoast's  Introduction  to  English  Literature,  or  Painter's  Introduction  to 
English  Literature.  The  authors  studied  and  the  texts  required  are  Shakes- 
peare's As  You  Like  It,  Milton's  Comus,  Pope's  Essays  on  Criticism,  Words- 
worth's Poems,  selected  by  Rolfe,  Selections  from  Tennyson.  Second  term, 
Sophomore  year. 
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3.  English  Oratory. — A  careful  study  of  the  English  Orators  is  made,  as  far 
as  time  permits,  with  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  period,  and  especially 
to  those  of  the  present  day.  Baker's  Specimens  of  Argumentation,  Baker's 
Primer  of  Argumentation,  and  Bradley's  Selected  Orations  will  be  pursued ; 
and  special  work  will  be  required  in  Quintillian's  Institutes  and  Cicero  de  Oratore. 
As  this  is  one  of  the  electives  of  the  third  term,  there  is  opportunity  for  an 
extended  course.     The  Library  has  recently  been  enriched  in  this  department. 

4.  Anglo-Saxon. — Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Header.  First  term,  Senior  year, 
for  those  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2. 

5.  Shakespeare. — A  study  of  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Hamlet,  and 
Tempest,  to  show  the  development  of  the  poet's  mind  and  art.  Third  term, 
Senior  year,  for  those  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2. 

6.  The  Essay  and  Oration.— Lectures  are  given  during  the  first  term  to 
the  Freshmen  on  "  The  Essay  and  Oration,"  as  an  especial  preparation  for  the 
practical  work  of  the  course,  and  supplementary  to  the  work  assumed  to  have 
been  done  in  the  preparatory  schools. 

7.  English  Yersiflcation. — On  the  successive  Thursday  mornings  of  the 
third  teim,  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  to  the  Sophomore  Class  on  English 
Versification  as  shown  in  Tennyson,  alternating  with  lectures  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  English  Language. 

8.  Advanced  Composition  for  those  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2. 
Text-books,  Scott  and  Denney's  Paragraph-Writing,  Carpenter's  Advanced 
Composition,  Lamont's  Specimens  of  Exposition,  Brewster's  Specimens  of  Narra- 
tion, and  Baldwin's  Specimens  of  Prose  Description.    Second  term,  Junior  year. 

9.  Essays  and  Orations. — The  Freshmen  are  required  to  present  two  essays 
in  the  first  term,  and  three  in  the  second  and  third  terms,  respectively  ;  the  Sopho- 
mores, three  essays  each  term ;  the  Juniors,  two  orations,  and  the  Seniors  one 
oration  each  term.  The  orations  presented  at  the  exercises  of  the  Junior  Exhi- 
bition and  Commencement  will  be  received  as  two  of  the  required  orations. 
Both  Essays  and  Orations  are  criticised  with  the  author,  if  necessary ;  and  in  all 
cases  an  analysis  must  be  presented. 

10.  American  Literature. — During  the  first  term,  lectures  are  given  to 
the  Seniors  on  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  and  Holmes, 
as  a  preparation  for  those  who  desire  more  extended  courses  in  the  Subject. 
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11.  Chaucer,  his  language  and  thought.     A  study  of  Middle  English   for 
those  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2. 

12.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  R.  C.  Browne's  Milton,  and  S.  A.  Brooke's  Life 
of  Milton,  with  required  Theses,  for  those  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2. 

13.  Skeat's  Specimens  of  English  Literature,  1394-1579,  for  those  who  have 
taken  courses  1  and  2. 

14.  Skeat's  Piers  the  Plowman,  for  those  who  have  taken  courses  1,  2,  and  4. 

15.  The  Ormulum  and  The  Ancren   Riwle,  Sweet's  edition,  for  those  who 
have  taken  courses  1,  2,  and  4. 
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III.     THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

FRANK  ERNEST  ROCKWOOD,  a.  m.,  professor. 
Leo  Guido  Charles  Riemer,  a.  b.,  instructor. 

Students  in  the  Classical  Course  and  in  the  Latin  Philosophical  have  four 
terms  of  required  work  in  this  department  and  seven  of  elective.  Honor  courses 
are  offered  in  every  term  except  the  first  term  of  the  Freshman  year. 

In  the  prescribed  work,  the  courses  given  and  the  methods  of  instruction 
employed  are  designed  to  give  the  student  accuracy  and  facility  in  translating 
Latin  into  correct  idiomatic  English  ;  the  ability  to  read  and  appreciate  the  text 
in  the  original ;  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
language  and  literature;  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  facts  in  Roman  history; 
and  some  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  life  of  the  people.  In  the  first  term,  the 
text  is  carefully  studied,  with  special  reference  to  forms  and  constructions,  and 
considerable  time  is  given  to  written  translations  and  to  oral  and  written  com- 
position. It  is  believed  that  in  this  way  the  faithful  student  can  become  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  the  elements  of  the  language  and  be  prepared  to  carry  on  his 
subsequent  reading  with  pleasure  and  profit.  After  the  first  term,  historical  and 
literary  topics  are  given  greater  prominence.  Collateral  reading  is  required  in 
Liddell,  Merivale  and  Capes.  Wilkins'  Primer,  supplemented  by  lectures,  is 
made  the  basis  of  an  outline  course  on  Roman  Literature. 

In  the  elective  courses  a  wide  range  of  reading  is  offered.  While  particular 
lines  of  study  have  been  marked  out,  different  authors  may  be  substituted  in 
place  of  those  announced  in  the  catalogue.  In  all  cases  it  is  the  intention  to  suit 
the  work  to  the  needs  of  the  class.  Provision  is  made  for  those  who  wish  by 
varied  reading  to  gain  as  large  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature  as  possible 
and  also  for  those  who  desire  to  make  a  specialty  of  Roman  history  or  philoso- 
phy. Students  intending  to  become  teachers  are  aided  and  directed  in  their  work 
with  that  object  in  view.  In  the  elective  courses,  less  time  is  devoted  to  formal 
recitations  than  is  the  case  in  the  prescribed  work,  while  more  attention  is  given 
to  the  preparation  of  papers  on  assigned  topics  by  members  of  the  class  and  to 
lectures  and  discussions  by  the  instructor.  Lectures  are  given  on  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, and  these,  so  far  as  possible,  are  illustrated  by  wall-pictures,  plates  and 
photographs. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Sc.  B.  may  take  Latin  during  the  Freshman  year, 
if  they  so  elect.  For  this  purpose  special  courses  in  Nepos,  Sallust,  and  Ovid  have 
been  established.  Scientific  students  are  thus  given  an  opportunity  to  supple- 
ment their  preparatory  Latin  and  at  the  same  time  to  receive  the  linguistic  and 
literary  training  afforded  by  a  year's  drill  in  reading  Latin  authors.  This  work 
is  under  the  charge  of  Instructor  Riemer.  The  books  used  are  Rolfe's  Nepos, 
Herbermann's  Sallust,  Kelsey's  Ovid. 

The  following  courses,  though  designed  more  especially  for  students  in  the 
Arts  and  Philosophical  courses,  are  open  as  electives  to  students  in  the  Science 
Course,  who  may  be  qualified  to  pursue  them: 

COURSES :     1-4  required ;  5-1 1  elective. 

1.  Cicero:  De  Senectute.  Livy:  Book  I.  Review  of  special  topics  in  Latin 
Grammar.  Oral  and  written  exercises  in  Prose  Composition,  based  upon  the 
text.     Translation  at  sight  and  at  hearing.     First  term,  Freshman  year. 
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2.  Livy  :  Books  XXI  and  XXII.  Latin  Prose  Composition,  based  upon  the 
text.    Roman  History  :  Special  chapters  in  Liddell.   Second  term,  Freshman  year. 

3.  Velleius  Paterculus :  Roman  History.  Pliny  :  Selections  from  the 
Epistles.  Translation  at  sight.  Latin  Prose  Composition,  based  upon  the  text. 
Roman  History  :   Capes'  Early  Empire.     Third  term,  Freshman  year. 

4.  Horace:  Selections  from  the  Satires.  Odes  and  Epistles.  Prosody.  Lee 
tures  on  Roman  life  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Historical  outlines  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage and  Literature ;    Wilkins' Primer;    Lectures.  First  term,  Sophomore  year. 

5.  Juvenal :  Selected  Satires.  Translation  at  sight.  Roman  History.  Capes- 
and  Merivale.     Roman  Antiquities;  Lectures.     Third  term,  Sophomore  year. 

6.  Quintilian:  Books  X  and  XII.  Selections  from  Book  I,  at  sight. 
Roman  Literature;  Readings  from  Cruttwell  and  Teuffel.  First  term ;  open  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors ;  alternating  with  9. 

7.  Latin  Poets :  Selections  from  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Tibullus,  Propertius,. 
Ovid  and  Lucan.  Lectures  and  collateral  reading  upon  topics  suggested  by  the 
authors  studied.     Second  term  ;  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

8.  Cicero :  Be  Natura  Deorum.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the 
student  an  outline  of  the  Stoic,  Epicurean,  and  Academic  systems  of  philosophy. 
Members  of  the  class  are  required  to  prepare  papers  upon  special  topics.  Third 
term ;  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors ;  alternating  with  11. 

9.  Tacitus:  Agricola;  Germania;  Annals.  Large  amounts  are  read  at 
sight.  Special  topics  in  Roman  History  are  assigned  for  study.  First  term ; 
open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

10.  Roman  Law :  Instruction  is  given  by  text-book  (Morey's)  and  by 
lectures.  Students  are  required  to  read  on  assigned  topics  and  to  make  reports- 
upon  the  same  to  the  class.     Second  term,  Senior  year. 

11.  Seneca:  Selections  from  his  Moral  Essays.  Special  study  of  his  life, 
times,  and  Philosophy.     Third  term;  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

HONOR  COURSES  IN  LATIN. 

12.  Ovid:     Metamorphoses ;  Triatia;  Fasti. 

13.  Cicero:     Letters;  Be  Ojjiciis  ;  Brutus. 

14.  Tacitus:     Histories.     Suetonius;  Be  Vita  Ccesarum. 

15.  Plautus  and  Terence:  Selected  plays.  Allen's  Remnants  of  Early 
Latin.     Wordsworth's  Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin. 

16.  Tertullian :    The  Apology.    Latin  Hymns. 

The  following  books  are  used  :  Rockwood's  Cicero  de  Senectute  and  Velleiw? 
Paterculus;  Lord's  Livy;  Hopkins'  Agricola  and  Germania  of  Tacitus;  Platner's- 
Pliny;  Lincoln's  Horace;  Lindsay's  Juvenal;  Frieze's  Quintilian ;  Crowell's 
Selections  from  Latin  Poets;  Stickney's  Cicero  de  Natura  Beorum;  Allen's  Taci- 
tus' Annals;  Morey's  Roman  Law;  Hurst  and  Whiting's  Seneca;  Allen  and 
Greenough's  Ovid;  Holden's  Cicero  de  Offictis;  Fowler's  Plautus;  West's  Ter- 
ence; Kellog's  Cicero's  Brutus ;  Tyler's  Histories  of  Tacitus;  Peck's  Suetonius  : 
March's  Tertullian  and  Latin  Hymns.  Allen  and  Greenough's  and  Harkness" 
Latin  Grammars;  Harper's  Latin  Dictionary. 
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IV.     THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
THOMAS  FRANKLIN  HAMBLIN,  a.m.,  professor. 


I.     PREPARATION. 

It  is  expected  that  the  student  in  his  preparatory  course  has  mastered  the 
Attic  forms,  the  most  common  principles  of  syntax,  the  "  principal  parts "  of 
the  most  common  irregular  verbs,  and  the  correct  writing  of  simple  Greek  sen- 
tences. He  ought  also  to  be  able  to  read  the  Greek  text  fluently  and  to  under- 
stand short  Greek  sentences  when  spoken  to  him.  To  facilitate  this  end,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  Greek  text  be  read  orally  from  the  beginning  of  the  study 
of  the  language,  and  that  composition  in  Greek  be  continued  through  the  whole 
of  the  preparatory  course.  Much  help  may  be  obtained  from  "Natural"  and 
"  Inductive"  methods.  While  a  definite  amount  of  the  Anabasis  and  Iliad  is 
required,  yet  quality  of  work  is  preferred  to  quantity.  It  is  desired  that  the 
preparatory  course  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  a  mastery  of  the  principles  of  the 
language,  that  the  literature  and  civilization  of  the  Greeks  may  occupy  the  larger 
part  of  the  student's  attention  in  his  subsequent  study. 

II.    AIM  AND  METHODS. 

The  first  end  sought  is  an  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language 
as  a  means  of  discipline  to  the  mind  and  as  the  key  to  the  literature.  The  first 
part  of  the  Freshman  year  is  devoted  largely  to  grammatical  topics  in  connection 
with  the  author  read.  But  the  student  is  encouraged  to  gather  facts  and  to  formu- 
late principles  from  the  text  rather  than  to  memorize  the  standard  grammars. 
Translation  into  idiomatic  English  is  required,  yet  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
literal  of  the  original.  Translation  at  sight  and  at  hearing  is  practiced  during  the 
whole  course  as  the  needs  of  various  classes  seem  to  require.  All  possible  induce- 
ments are  offered  to  make  the  student  self-reliant  and  independent  in  his  work. 

The  literature,  history,  social  and  political  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  their  position 
in  ancient  civilization  and  relation  to  modern  life  and  thought,  are  topics  which 
occupy  a  very  important  part  of  the  work  in  this  department.  In  this  way  it  is 
sought  to  inspire  a  living  interest  in  the  civilization  of  ancient  Greece,  to  show 
the  essential  unity  of  history,  and  to  encourage  the  study  of  ancient  life  for  the 
lessons  which  it  has  for  the  present  time. 

III.     COURSES. 

1.  Lysias. — Selected  orations  are  read  almost  exclusively  as  a  study  of 
language.  Review  of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  Greek  Grammar.  Special  atten- 
tion to  the  translation  of  the  syntax  of  the  Greek  verb.  Weekly  exercises  in 
Greek  Prose  Composition.  Occasional  written  translations  and  examinations. 
First  term,  Freshman  year. 

2.  Herodotus  and  Tlmoydides. — Selected  portions  of  one  or  both  authors. 
Peculiarities  of  dialect  of  Herodotus.  Formation  and  derivation  of  words.  Literal 
translation.     Reading  of  assigned  portions  of  standard  Greek  histories.     Second 

erm,  Freshman  year. 
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3.  Homer. — Odyssey,  Books  1,  2,  6-8.  Dialect,  metre,  syntax,  style. 
Topics  for  investigation  assigned  to  members  of  the  class.  The  object  sought  is 
to  help  the  student  to  understand  and  to  appreciate,  rather  than  to  criticise,  the 
Homeric  Poems.     Third  term,  Freshman  year. 

4.  Xenophon. — Selected  portions  of  the  Memorabilia.  The  life  of  Socrates. 
For  students  in  the  Philosophical  course.  First  term,  Sophomore  year  ;  also  an 
elective  for  the  Juniors  during  the  first  term. 

5.  Demosthenes. — Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.  History  and  Politics  of  the 
Macedonian  Period.  Lectures  on  the  Greek  poets.  Second  term,  Sophomore 
year. 

6.  The  Greek  Drama. — Sophocles  or  Euripides.  For  the  present,  the 
(Edipus  Tyrannus  is  read.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  drama,  the 
Greek  theatre,  and  the  metres  of  the  drama.     First  term,  Senior  year. 

7.  Plato. — The  Apology  and  Crito.  Philosophy  and  religious  ideas  of 
Socrates.  The  Sophists.  Topics  for  investigation  in  standard  authors.  Extracts 
from  the  Memorabilia  at  sight.  Second  term,  Junior  and  Senior  years,  alter- 
nating with  course  8. 

8.  Demosthenes. — De  Corona.  Designed  to  supplement  course  5  and  to 
make  a  critical  study  of  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes  from  both  a  literary  and 
political  point  of  view.  Second  term,  Junior  and  Senior  years,  alternating  with 
course  7. 

9.  New  Testament,  Greek.  (A).— The  Gospel  according  to  Luke,  with 
sight  reading  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew.  A  course  in  rapid  reading, 
designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  style,  so  that  he  may  continue  to 
read  the  Greek  New  Testament  throughout  his  College  course.  Second  and 
third  terms,  Freshman  year,  one  hour  a  week. 

10.  New  Testament,  Greek.  (B). — The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epis- 
tles of  John.     Third  term,  Senior  year. 

IV.  HONOR  COURSES  IN  GREEK. 

11.  Xenophon. — The  CEconomicus.     A  study   of   social    life    in    Greece. 

Sophomores  and  Freshmen.     Winter  term.     One  hour  a  week. 

12.  The  Odyssey. — Selections.     Sophomores  and  Freshmen.     Spring  term. 

One  hour  a  week. 

13.  One  Play  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides. — Seniors  and  Juniors.  Winter 

term.    One  hour  a  week. 

14.  Plato. — The  Phsedo. — Intended  as  an  introduction  to  a  study  of  Greek 

Philosophy. — Seniors.     Fall  term.     One  hour  a  week. 

V.  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Stevens'  Select  Orations  of  Lysias ;  Mather's  Selections  from  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides ;  Merry's  Odyssey,  Books  1-12 ;  Seymour's  Introduction  to  the 
Language  and  Verse  of  Homer ;  Tyler's  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics ;  White's 
(Edipus  Tyrannus ;  Dyer's  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito ;  Winans'  Memorabilia ; 
D'Ooge's  De  Corona    Holden's  GBconomicus     Wagner's  Phsedo  ■  Scrivener's  or 
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Wescott  and  Hort's  Greek  Testament ;  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  ;  Goodwin's 
Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  ;  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  Seventh  Edition ; 
Oman's  History  of  Greece  ;  Allinson's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 


V.  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE. 
LINCOLN  HULLEY,  ph.  d.,  professor. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language. 

1.  Elements  of  Hebrew.— Inductive  Method,  Alphabet,  Grammar,  Forms, 
Vocabulary,  Translation  and  Transliteration  of  Hebrew  into  English  and  Eng- 
lish into  Hebrew,  Accents  and  Signs.     Harper's  Method  and  Manual. 

Senior  and  Junior  elective.     Second  term,  five  hours. 

2.  Adranced  Hebrew. — Word  Lists,  Rapid  Reading,  Sight  Translation, 
Elements  of  Advanced  Grammar,  Syntax,  and  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism. 

Senior  and  Junior  elective.     Third  term,  five  hours. 

3.  Cognate  Languages. — Instruction  is  offered  in  the  elements  of  Arabic, 
Aramaic,  Syriac,  Assyrian,  Ethiopic,  and  Talmudic  Hebrew. 

Open  as  an  honor  to  Seniors  and  Juniors. 


VI.  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

FREEMAN  LOOMIS,  ph.  d.,  professor. 

Elysee  Aviragnet,  a.  m.,  instructor  in  the  romance  languages. 

Leo  Guido  Charles  Riemer,  a.  b.,  instructor  in  the  German  language. 

In  the  Classical  Course  the  study  of  German  begins  with  the  third  term  of 
the  Sophomore  year,  and  may  be  continued  in  a  daily  recitation  through  the 
whole  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  In  the  same  course  the  study  of  French 
begins  with  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year,  and  may  be  continued  in  a  daily 
recitation  to  the  end  of  the  Senior  year.  The  first  term  in  each  study  is  required, 
the  others  are  elective.  As  it  is  optional  with  students  to  take  both  electives,  the 
schedule  permits  of  thirteen  terms  of  Modern  Language  study — six  in  French 
and  seven  in  German — the  recitations  in  all  cases  being  for  one  hour  five  times 
a  week. 

Courses  of  study  and  text-books  used  in  connection  therewith  are  subject  to 
change,  but  the  following  outline  indicates  the  general  scope  of  the  work 
pursued. 

GERMAN. 

1.  Elementary  Course  (Classical  Course  only,  required). — Whitney's  Brief 
Grammar,  with   translation   of    German   exercises   into   English.      Review   of 
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Grammar,  with  translation  of  English  exercises  into  German.  Irregular  verbs. 
Memorizing  of  selected  passages.  Writing  from  dictation.  Storm's  Sprechii- 
bungen.     Translation  of  one  hundred  pages  of  Header. 

2.  Intermediate  Prose  Course.— (Elective  for  all  courses). — Devoted 
chiefly  to  the  rapid  reading  of  easy  prose,  with  a  view  of  acquiring  an  enlarged 
vocabulary  and  preparatory  to  the  reading  of  the  classics.  Hauff's  Das  Kalte 
Herz.  Riehl's  der  Fluch  der  Schonheit.  Storm's  Immensee.  Heyse's  l'Arrabbi- 
ata.  Hoffmann's  Historische  Erzahiungen.  Translation  at  sight.  Balladen  und 
Romanzen.     Prose  Composition. 

3.  Schiller's  Works. — (Elective  for  all  courses). — Maria  Stuart,  Wil- 
helm  Tell,  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Wallenstein.  Collateral  reading  in  histori- 
cal prose.     Deutsche  Lyrik.     Prose  Composition. 

4.  Goethe's  Works. — (Elective  for  all  courses). — Egmont,  Iphigenie  auf 
Tauris,  Tasso.  Collateral  reading.  Scientific  German :  Helmholz's  Uber  Goethe's 
Naturwissenschaftliche  Arbeiten  ;  Cohn's  Uber  Bakterien  and  other  monographs. 
Prose  Composition. 

5.  Lessiiig"?S  Works. — (Elective  for  all  courses). — Minna  von  Barnhelm, 
Nathan  der  Weise,  Lessing's  Prose.  Collateral  reading.  Comedy.  Prose  Com- 
position. 

6.  Modern  Authors.  —  (Elective  for  all  courses). — Selections  from  the 
works  of  Fouque,  Korner,  Tieck,  Heine,  Freiligrath,  Auerbach,  Baumbach, 
Seidel,  Scheffel.     The  Romantic  School.     Prose  Composition. 

7.  Advanced  Prose  Course, — (Elective  for  all  courses). — Designed  to 
give  facility  in  translating  difficult  prose.  Meyer's  Gustav  Adolf's  Page.  Frey- 
tag's  Doktor  Luther.  Lessing's  Laocoon.  Freytag's  Technik  des  Dramas.  His- 
tory of  German  Literature.     Prose  Composition. 

FRENCH. 

1.  Elementary  Course. — (Classical  course  only,  required). — Whitney's 
Brief  Grammar  with  translation  of  French  Exercises  into  English.  Review  of 
Grammar,  with  translation  of  English  Exercises  into  French.  Irregular  verbs. 
Memorizing  of  selected  passages.  Writing  from  dictation.  Storm's  Dialogues 
Francais.     Translation  of  150  pages  of  Reader. 

2.  Intermediate  Prose  Course. — (Elective  for  all  courses). — Devoted  chiefly 
to  the  rapid  reading  of  easy  narrative  prose  and  modern  dialogue,  with  a  view  to 
acquiring  an  enlarged  vocabulary  and  preparatory  to  the  reading  of  the  classics. 
Souvestre:  Un  Philosophe  sous  les  Toits.  Alfred  de  Musset :  Pierre  et  Camile. 
Feuillet:  Le  Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre.  Alfred  de  Vigny :  Le  Cachet 
Rouge.     Translation  at  sight.     Prose  Composition. 

3.  1 7 til  Century. — (Elective  for  all  courses). — French  Classics,  verse  and 
prose.  Selections  from  the  works  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Lafontaine, 
Mme.  de  S6vigne,  Pascal,  LaBruyere,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Bossuet,  F£nelon. 
Modern  texts  descriptive  of  the  period.    Prose  Composition. 

4.  18th  Century. — (Elective  for  all  courses). — Selections  from  the  works 
of  Voltaire,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  d'Alembert,  Diderot,  Mme.  de  Stael.  Modern 
texts  descriptive  of  the  period.     Scientific  French.    Prose  Composition. 
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5.  19th  Century. — (Elective  for  all  courses). — Verse  and  Theater.  Se- 
lections from  the  works  of  Laraartine,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Victor  Hugo,  Coppee, 
Augier,  Dumas,  Sardou,  Labiche,  Legouve.  Collateral  reading.  La  Lyre  Fran- 
caise.     Prose  Composition. 

6.  19th  Century. — (Elective  for  all  courses). — Eomance  and  Criticism. 
Selections  from  the  works  of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Alfred  de  Musset,  George  Sand, 
Balzac,  Me>im£e,  Daudet,  H.  de  Bornier,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  Zola,  Loti,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Stendhal,  Taine,  Brunetiere,  Tissot.  History  of  French  Literature. 
Prose  Composition. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  FRESHMEN. 

I.  COURSES  IN  GERMAN. 

Instructor  Riemer. 

Since  the  grammar  is  studied  as  a  means  to  an  end,  the  real  object  of  study 
is  the  language,  and  the  aim  is  the  development  of  a  sensitive  feeling.  The 
pupil  learns  the  similarities  between  German  and  other  languages  and  is  taught 
that  the  sentence,  not  the  word,  is  the  real  unit  of  language. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  grammar  accompanied  by  prose  com- 
position, and  exercises  in  the  reading,  memorizing,  and  repetition  of  connected 
discourse,  comprises  the  work  of  the  first  term. 

During  the  second  term  the  work  consists  of  the  translation  of  easy  prose  and 
poetry,  composition  and  conversation  on  the  texts,  and  the  memorizing  of  poetry. 

The  work  of  the  third  term  includes  the  reading  of  some  classic,  conversa- 
tions, and  prose  composition. 

II.  COURSES  IN  FRENCH. 
Instructor  Aviragnet. 

French  may  be  pursued  by  the  Freshmen  in  the  science  course  throughout 
the  year.  The  language  is  taught  by  the  comparative  method,  affinities  between 
the  French  language  and  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages  being  con- 
stantly pointed  out. 

French  Syntax  is  taught  by  examples  and  illustrations  from  readings.  The 
grammar  is  taught  from  the  language,  and  not  the  language  from  the  grammar. 
Dictation  exercises  are  given  from  "  Whitney's  Practical  French." 

As  far  as  practicable,  French  only  is  spoken  in  the  class-room.  Extracts  are 
read  from  the  best  French  literature.  Conversations  are  held  in  French  on  the 
readings,  stories  are  related,  and  compositions  prepared  in  French  by  the  pupil. 

The  aim  is  to  teach  the  language  so  that  it  can  be  spoken  correctly. 


VII.  MATHEMATICS. 

WILLIAM  CYRUS  BARTOL,  ph.  d.,  professor. 
Albert  Burns  Stewart,  a.  m.,  instructor. 

Courses  1-6  constitute  a  group  in  Pure  Mathematics,  designed  as  a  prepara- 
tion to  the  required  courses  in  Mechanics,  Physics,  and  Astronomy,  and  as  a 
sufficient  basis  for  the  electives  in  Higher  Mathematics.  They  are  required  of 
every  candidate  for  a  degree. 

Courses  7-10  constitute  a  group  in  Higher  Mathematics  intended  for  those 
who  wish  to  make  mathematics  a  principal  subject  of  study.    Course  7  is  required 
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of  Sophomores  in  the  Latin  Philosophical,  and  Scientific  courses,  and  is  elective 
to  Juniors  in  the  Classical  and  Greek  Philosophical  courses.  Courses  8-10  are 
open  to  all  who  have  completed  courses  1-6.  Courses  8  and  12  alternate  annually 
with  courses  9  and  10. 

Courses  11-14  are  in  Applied  Mathematics  ;  course  11  is  required  of  all 
candidates  for  a  degree;  course  12  is  open  to  all  who  have  completed  courses  1-6 
and  is  offered  biennially,  alternating  with  course  10.  Courses  13  and  14  are 
elective. 

1.  Solid  Geometry. — The  course  includes  the  geometry  of  solids  with  plane 
surfaces,  the  cone,  the  cylinder,  the  sphere  and  the  spherical  triangle.  Six  weeks 
are  given  to  the  subject.     Freshman  year,  first  term,  five  hours. 

2.  College  Algebra. — The  topics  are  indeterminate  equations,  ratio  and 
proportion,  variation,  progressions,  the  binominal  theorem,  convergency  of  series, 
undetermined  coefficients,  logarithms,  permutations,  and  combinations.  Eight 
weeks  are  given  to  the  subject.     Freshman  year,  first  term,  five  hours. 

3.  Derivatives. — The  course  is  intended  to  give  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
specialize  in  mathematics  an  idea  of  the  methods  of  the  calculus.  It  is  supple- 
mentary to  the  course  in  College  Algebra  and  affords  concise  proofs  of  its  most 
important  theorems.     Freshman  year,  second  term,  one  hour. 

4.  Trigonometry. — The  course  includes  Plane  Trigonometry,  with  appli- 
cation to  problems  in  mensuration  and  surveying,  and  Spherical  Trigonometry, 
with  some  application  to  problems  in  astronomy.  Freshman  year,  second  term, 
five  hours. 

5.  Analytical  Geometry. — The  student  is  taken  through  the  elementary 
properties  of  the  right  line,  the  circle  and  the  conic  sections.  The  course  is  in- 
tended to  give  a  clear  conception  of  the  methods  of  Cartesian  Analysis  rather 
than  an  extensive  knowledge  of  its  results.  Freshman  year,  third  term,  five 
hours. 

6.  Linear  Perspective. — A  course  of  twelve  lectures,  designed  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  principles  of  perspective,  and  to  give  him  an  insight  into 
their  manifold  applications.     Sophomore  year,  first  term,  one  hour. 

7.  Advanced  Algebra. — The  course  includes  infinite  series,  the  theory  of 
equations  and  the  theory  of  determinants.     Second  term,  five  hours. 

8.  Advanced  Analytical  Geometry. — The  course  includes  the  geometry  of 
three  dimensions,  surfaces  of  revolution  and  higher  plane  curves.  Third  term, 
five  hours. 

9.  Differential  Calculus. — The  course  includes  the  development  of  func- 
tions into  series,  evolution  of  undetermined  forms,  determination  of  maxima  and 
minima,  and  applications  to  the  theory  of  curves.     Third  term,  five  hours. 

10.  Integral  Calculus. — The  course  covers  methods  of  integration  by  parts, 
by  substitution,  by  successive  reductions,  and  by  series.  Applications  to  prob- 
lems of  geometry  and  mechanics  are  made.     First  term,  five  hours. 

11.  Astronomy. — The  aim  is  to  treat  Astronomy  not  merely  as  an  applica- 
tion of  mathematics,  but  as  a  science,  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  a  finished 
education.     The   subject   is  taught   by  text-book,  with  illustrations   in  the  ob- 
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servatory,  and  lectures.     There   is   free  use   by  the   students   of  the    ten-inch 
equatorial  telescope.     Junior  year,  third  term,  five  hours. 

12.  Practical  Astronomy. — Observations  are  made  for  time  and  to  deter- 
mine the  errors  of  the  transit  instrument.  The  use  of  the  micrometer  is  taught, 
and  the  value  of  one  revolution  of  its  screw  is  determined  experimentally.  Ob- 
servations are  made  for  azimuth,  and  for  latitude  and  longitude.  First  term,  five 
hours. 

13.  Surveying. — In  compass  and  transit  surveying  a  careful  study  of  the 
necessary  instruments  is  made.  The  student  is  taught  their  adjustments  and  the 
best  methods  of  reducing  their  errors.  He  is  required  to  do  considerable  practice 
work  in  the  field.  Such  tables  and  methods  are  furnished  him  as  will  enable  him 
to  undertake  the  retracing  of  old  lines.  The  system  practiced  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  survey  of  public  lands  is  fully  set  forth.  Directions  are  given  for 
running  contours  and  sketching  topography.  First  term,  five  hours. — In- 
structor Stewart, 

14.  City  Surveying"  and  Civil  Engineering. — Town  sites  are  located  and 
plotted  ;  permanent  reference  points  and  bench-marks  are  established  ;  grades  and 
sewers  are  determined,  and  property  lines  staked  out.  Instruction  is  given  in 
the  theory  of  railroad  curves,  switches,  and  turn-outs.  A  corps  is  organized, 
which  makes  a  preliminary  survey  and  locates  a  cross-country  railroad.  For  this 
the  grade  and  ditch  stakes  are  set  and  the  curves  determined,  specifications  are 
drawn  up  and  estimates  made  of  the  line  surveyed.  Third  term,  five  hours. — 
Instructor  Stewart. 

The  following  books  are  used :  BartoFs  Geometry,  Wells'  College  Algebra, 
Bowser's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Nichol's  Analytical  Geometry, 
Hardy's  Calculus,  Carliart's  Plane  Surveying,  Olmsted's  College  Astronomy, 
Greene's  Practical  Astronomy. 


VIII.  PHYSICS. 

WILLIAM  GUNDY  OWENS,  a.  m.,  professor. 

The  Department  of  Physics  offers  five  courses,  three  of  which  are  required 
of  all  candidates  for  a  degree  ;  one  is  elective,  and  one  is  an  honor  course. 

1.  Mechanics  of  Solids,  Liquids,  and  Gases.  This  course  consists  of  lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  recitations,  appropriately  illustrated. 

Required.     Junior  year,  first  term,  five  hours. 

2.  Sound,  Light,  and  Heat.     Study  of  text-book,  lectures,  and  experiments. 
Required.     Junior  year,  second  term,  five  hours. 

3.  Magnetism  and  Electricity.     Lectures  with  experiments. 
Required.     Junior  year,  second  term,  one  hour. 

4.  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  An  experimental  course,  open  as  an  elective 
to  those  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2.  Experiments  are  made  by  the  students, 
and,  where  practicable,  absolute  measurements  are  taken. 

Elective.     Third  term,  five  hours. 
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5.  Students  who  desire,  may  take  an  Experimental  Course  in  the  Labora- 
tory, devoting  about  five  hours  a  week  to  laboratory  work.  Such  work  is  taken 
in  addition  to  the  required  class-room  work,  and  if  a  grade  of  nine  or  more  is 
attained,  the  work  is  credited  as  an  "  Honor  Study." 

Students  who  have  completed  the  general  course  in  Physics  and  the  experi- 
mental course,  may  take  up  special  lines  of  investigation  under  the  direction  of 
the  Professor. 

IX.  CHEMISTEY. 

WILLIAM  GUNDY  OWENS,  a.  m.,  professor. 
Frederick  William  Brown,  laboratory  assistant. 

1.  Lectures  are  given  during  the  third  term  of  the  Freshman  year  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  scope  and  aims  of  chemical  study,  and  by  suitable 
experiments  to  explain  the  value  of  laboratory  work  and  the  methods  used. 

2.  Descriptive  Chemistry  is  taught  by  text-book  and  lectures.  The  object 
of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  most  common 
elements — their  sources,  use,  compounds,  and  behavior  towards  other  elements 
and  compounds,  and  to  drill  the  student  in  writing  formulae  and  solving  chemi- 
cal equations.  To  accomplish  this,  each  student  will  be  expected  to  spend  at 
least  five  hours  each  week  in  the  Laboratorv,  studying  the  characteristics  and 
reactions  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  and  performing  the  more  simple 
experiments  outlined  in  the  text  and  lectures.  Notes  will  be  kept  by  each 
student,  describing  the  experiment  and  giving  the  equation  which  represents  the 
reactions  that  take  place.  The  Professor  will,  from  time  to  time,  examine  the 
note-books,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  thinks  helpful. 

3.  Analytical  Chemistry  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  completed  Descrip- 
tive Chemistry.  In  this  course,  students  examine  a  number  of  known  solid  and 
liquid  substances,  noting  their  reactions.  They  are  then  given  unknown  sub- 
stances, several  in  one  mixture,  Avhich  they  are  required  to  determine.  The 
course  is  completed  when  fifty  unknown  mixtures  have  been  determined  and 
correctly  reported. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis  comprises  those  determinations  which  will  be 
most  useful  to  the  general  student.  It  also  offers  to  the  specialist  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  separation  and  manipulation.  It  is 
open  to  those  who  have  taken  General  and  Analytical  Chemistry. 

5.  Organic  Chemistry  extends  through  the  year.  During  the  first  term  the 
members  of  the  Paraffin  series  and  their  derivatives  are  studied.  The  theoretical 
basis  is  kept  constantly  in  view,  while  the  preparation  of  the  simplest  and  most 
characteristic  compounds  prevent  the  work  from  becoming  simply  an  act  of 
memory. 

6.  The  Benzene  Series  and  derivatives  are  studied  in  a  similar  manner 
during  the  second  term. 

7.  Ultimate  Org'anic  Analysis  occupies  the  third  term.  Such  determina- 
tions are  made  as  will  best  illustrate  the  methods  used  and  give  the  student  prac- 
tice in  the  manipulation  of  apparatus. 
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8.  Toxicology  and  Medical  Chemistry  consists  of  the  detection  of  the  most 
common  poisons,  the  symptoms  of  poisoning,  etc.,  with  practice  in  the  detection 
of  impurities  in  foods  and  drugs. 

9.  Water  Analysis  includes  the  study  of  potable  and  mineral  waters,  with 
the  quantitative  determination  of  their  ingredients. 

10.  Chemical  Philosophy  and  Theories  is  designed  to  bring  before  the 
student  the  laws  and  theories  upon  which  modern  chemistry  is  based  in  such  a 
way  that  he  can  get  a  complete  view  of  the  subject. 

Any  of  the  above  elective  courses  can  be  taken  as  honors. 

The  Chemical  and  Physical  Society  holds  meetings  bi-weekly  to  discuss 
questions  in  Chemistry  and  Physics. 


X.   ORGANIC  SCIENCE. 

GEOEGE  G.  GROFF,  m.  d.,  el.  d..,  pbofessor. 
Nelson  Fithian  Davis,  sc.  b.,  assistant. 

In  this  department  it  is  the  constant  aim  to  teach  students  how  to  interpret 
nature.      The  student  is  guided  in  his  studies  by  lectures  and  laboratory  manuals. 

In  courses  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  and  11  the  student  should  reserve  on  his  program 
about  ten  hours  each  week  for  laboratory  exercises.  A  small  fee  is  charged  in 
all  the  laboratory  courses. 

Medical  students  who  desire  to  complete  their  professional  studies  in  three 
years,  should  take  courses  1  to  9. 

1.  Hygiene. — A  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Personal  Hygiene, 
First  term,  Freshman  year.     Required. 

2.  Animal  Physiology. — The  principles  of  Human  and  Comparative  Phy- 
siology, taught  by  lectures  and  illustrated  by  a  life-sized  French  manikin,  skele- 
tons, and  charts.     Second  term,  Sophomore  year,  five  hours.    Required. 

3.  Normal  Histology  and  Embryology. — Text-book  recitations,  lectures, 
and  laboratory  work.     This  course  should  be  preceded  by  courses  2,  6,  and 
Junior  year.     Elective. 

4.  Human  Osteology  and  Comparative  Anatomy. — Text-book  recitations, 
lectures,  and  laboratory  work.  This  course  should  be  preceded  by  courses  2,  6, 
and  7.     Junior  year.     Elective. 

5.  Human  Anatomy. — Recitations  and  dissections.  This  course  should  be 
preceded  by  courses  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  7. 

6.  Biology. — Recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work.  This  course  shouk 
be  preceded  by  courses  2  and  7.     Junior  year.     Elective. 

7.  Zoology. — Recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work.  This  course  shouk 
be  preceded  by  courses  2  and  9.     Junior  year.     Elective. 

8.  Sanitary  Science. — A  course  of  ten  lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Sanitary 
Science.     Sophomore  year. 
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9.  Botany. — Recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work.  Third  term, 
Sophomore  year. 

10.  Plant  Histology. — Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  Junior 
year.     Elective.     Course  9  must  precede  this  course. 

11.  Dynamical  Geology. — A  course  of  twelve  lectures.  Third  term, 
Junior  year.     One  hour.     Required. 

12.  Mineralogy  and  Geology. — Recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work. 
The  first  part  of  the  term  will  be  devoted  to  Mineralogy,  the  second  part  to 
Geology.     First  term,  Senior  year.     Elective. 

The  Natural  History  Society  has  been  formed  to  encourage  original 
work  in  the  organic  sciences.  It  is  open  to  all  professors  and  students  of  the 
college,  and  holds  meetings  bi-weekly. 


XI.  ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

1.  Economics  is  considered  as  the  science  of  exchanges,  and  is  followed  into 
its  practical  applications  in  manufacturing,  banking,  national  credit,  and  inter- 
national commerce,  with  illustrations  from  well-known  facts  and  current  events. 
It  is  insisted  that  any  stable  system  of  economy  must  find  its  foundation  in  ethical 
principles. 

There  will  be  held  daily  recitations  from  Ely's  Outlines  of  Economics  and 
Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics,  supplemented  by  lectures,  and  by  debates  on 
the  part  of  the  class,  and  ample  opportunity  is  afforded  for  original  investiga- 
tion, the  Library  being  especially  rich  in  this  department. — Professor  Perrine. 

2.  American  Constitutional  Law  is  offered  as  an  elective  to  those  members 
of  the  Senior  and  Junior  Classes  who  have  taken  American  Constitutional  His- 
tory. The  work  consists  not  so  much  in  a  study  of  the  Constitution  itself  as  in  a 
study  of  the  law  that  has  grown  out  of  the  Constitution  during  a  century  of  use. 
Cooley's  Constitutional  Law  is  made  the  basis  of  work  in  the  class-room,  while 
special  topics  are  assigned  for  individual  study  and  subsequent  discussion  in  the 
class-room. 

Reference  is  made  to  Hare's  American  Constitutional  Law,  Baker's 
Annotated  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Cooley's  Constitutional  Limita- 
tionsf  and  Constitutional  History  as  Seen  in  American  Law. — Professor 
Hambein. 

3.  American  Civics  is  offered  to  the  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  studied 
Constitutional  History.  The  aim  is  to  study  the  workings  of  the  State  and 
National  governments  in  their  various  departments. — Professor  Hamblin. 

Courses  2  and  3  are  given  in  the  third  term  of  alternate  years. 

4.  Hoinan  Law  may  be  taken  as  an  elective  in  the  second  term  of  the  Senior 
year.  The  subject  is  treated  historically.  Morey's  Roman  Law  forms  the  basis 
of  the  work.  The  text-book  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  collateral  reading. — 
Professor  Rockwood. 

5.  Sociology. — An  honor  course  in  Sociology  is  offered  by  Dr.  Wayland. 
This  willconsist  (1)  of  a  report  of  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Wayland  ;  (2)  of  the  read- 
ing some  work  on  Sociology  with  analysis  of  its  subject-matter ;  (3)  of  a  thesis  of 
not  less  than  a  thousand  words  based  on  field  work  done  by  the  student. 
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XII.  MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY. 
LINCOLN  HULLEY,  ph.  d.,  professor. 

A  somewhat  extensive  acquaintance  with  Ancient  History  is  a  requirement 
for  admission,  and  courses  in  the  History  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Home  are  given. 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  classical  literatures.  The  historical  course 
in  this  Department  is  devoted,  first,  to  the  History  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  principles  which  have  governed  its  social  and  political 
development;  secondly,  to  the  History  of  Modern  Nations,  with  the  object  of 
showing  how  have  been  evolved  the  form  and  character  of  its  States  as  they 
now  exist.  The  method  of  study  is  a  varied  one,  being  by  text-book,  lectures, 
and  topics  assigned  for  individual  research.  Courses  2  and  3,  4  and  5,  6  and  7 
alternate  annually. 

The  following  courses  are  offered : 

1.  Mediaeval  Europe.  (1)  Subjects: — The  Germanic  Invasions,  Roman 
Christianity,  Rise  of  Mohammedanism,  German  Ideas  of  Law,  The  Age  of 
Charlemagne,  Foundations  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  Feudal  System,  Rise  of  the 
Papacy,  its  Degradation  and  Restoration,  the  Struggle  between  the  Empire  and 
the  Papacy,  Domination  of  the  Papacy,  Society  and  Intellectual  Life  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  (2)  Texts: — The  class  will  use  Emerton's  Introduction  to  the 
Middle  Ages  and  Emerton's  Mediaeval  Europe ;  and  will  also  read  extensively 
in  Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  Bryce's  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Duruy's  Middle 
Ages,  and  in  Neander,  Kurtz,  Schaff,  Church,  Adams,  Stille,  Oman,  Guizot,  and 
others. 

Senior  Elective.     First  term.     Five  hours. 

2.  Modern  Europe,  A.  d.  1350-a.  d.  1648.  Subjects  : — Decline  of  Feudalism, 
Revival  of  Learning,  Rise  of  Modern  Institutions  and  States,  The  Protestant 
Reformation,  The  Thirty  Years'  War,  The  Counter  Reformations  aud  the  Catholic 
Opposition  in  the  Inquisition,  Jesuit  Order  and  Council  of  Trent.  The  class 
will  use  the  texts  of  Seebohm  and  Gardner  in  the  Epochs  series. 

Senior  and  Junior  Elective.     Second  term.     Five  hours. 

3.  Modern  Europe,  A.  d.  1650-a.  d.  1870.  Subjects: — The  Age  of  Louis, 
The  Dutch  Republic,  Peter  the  Great,  The  Rise  of  Prussia,  The  Decline  of 
Austria,  The  French  Revolution,  The  Unification  of  Italy,  and  The  New  German 
Empire.     The  class  will  use  the  texts  of  Langman  and  Gardner. 

Senior  and  Junior  Elective.     Third  term.     Five  hours. 

4.  History  of  England.  Subjects  : — Invasions  and  Early  Settlements,  Saxon 
Civilization,  The  Danish  Invasion,  The  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  Political, 
Religious,  Social,  Industrial,  and  Literary  Developments  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  classes  will  use  Gardner's  History  of  England  as  a  text-book,  and 
will  use  for  reference  the  Special  Histories  of  Gardner,  Hale,  Creighton,  Morris, 
Freeman,  Seebohm,  and  McCarthy,  and  the  General  Histories  of  Green  and 
Montgomery. 

Senior  and  Junior  Elective.     Second  term.     Five  hours. 

5.  Constitutional  History  of  England.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  trace 
the  development  of  English  Constitutional  Law.  Subjects: — Saxon  Origins,  The 
Witenagemot,  Norman  Legislation,  Parliamentary  Organization,  Constitution  of 
Clarendon,  Magna  Charta,  Struggle  for  Charters,  Rise  of  the  Commons,  The 
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Tudor  Monarchy,  Strife  between  King  and  Parliament,  The  Puritan  Revolution, 
Supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons.     The  class  will  use  Taylor's  text. 
Senior  and  Junior  Elective.     Third  term.     Five  hours. 

6.  American  Colonial  History.  Subjects  :— Discovery— Settlement— Expan- 
sion—Independence.  Colonial  charters,  conventions,  government,  and  social 
conditions;  Spanish,  French,  and  English  communities:  Conquest  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  ;  The  Making  of  New  England  ;  Eelations  to  the  Old  World  ;  Causes, 
Progress,  and  Kesulis  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Senior  and  Junior  Elective.     First  term.     Five  hours. 

7.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.  Subjects:— Formation, 
Analysis,  and  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  Its  interpretation  as  expressed 
in  the  following  subjects:  Hamilton's  Bank;  Assumption  of  Debts;  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws;  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions;  Louisiana  Purchase; 
Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse;  Burr's  Treason;  War  of  1812;  Hartford  Con- 
vention; Missouri  Compromise;  Tariff  Legislation ;  Indian  Affairs;  Jackson's 
Bank  Veto;  Nullification;  Currency  Measures;  Annexation  of  Texas;  Slavery 
in  the  Territories;  War  of  Secession;  Reconstruction. 

Texts:— Von  Hoist,  Hildreth,  Schouler,  McMaster,  Fiske,  Hart,  Wilson, 
Johnston,  Bryce,  American  Statesman  Series,  Annals  of  Congress,  Life  and 
Works  of  Washington,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Clay,  WTebster,  Calhoun, 
Seward,  etc. 

Senior  and  Junior  Elective.     Fall  term.     Five  hours. 

8.  Parliamentary  Law  and  Extemporaneous  Speaking.  The  aim  of  this 
course  will  be:— (1)  to  familiarize  the  ela*s  with  parliamentary  usage  in  theory 
and  practice;  (2)  to  develop  ability  in  extemporaneous  speaking;  (3)  to  pursue 
a  definite  course  of  historical  study  as  a  basis  for  the  work. 

Senior  and  Junior  Elective.     Fall  term.     Five  hours. 


XIII.  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

SUPPLIED    BY  PROFESSOR    HULLEY. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  impart  (1)  correct  methods  of  Bible  study, 
and  (2)  an  appreciation  of  the  forms  and  subject-matter  of  Biblical  Literature! 
The  language  will  be  studied  inductively,  by  the  aid  of  Harper's  "  Introductory 
Methods  and  Manual,"  and  Grammar.  The  English  courses  will  be  supple- 
mented by  a  series  of  lectures  extending  throughout  the  year. 

The  topics  to  be  treated  are  as  follows  : 

Lectures.-The  Bible  as  a  Classic  ;  the  Bible  as  a  Library ;  the  Bible  in  its 
Formation  ;  its  influence  on  early  civilization ;  the  civilizations  imbedded  in  it  ; 
its  essential  ideas  and  their  development ;  its  institutions;  its  literary  forms  ;  the 
names,  order,  number,  date,  destination,  purpose,  plan,  style,  contents,  teaching 
and  history  of  selected  books  ;  methods  of  Bible  study  ;  historical  methods  of  in- 
terpretation ;  spirit,  motive,  present  condition,  and  results  of  Bible  study  the 
distinctive  purpose  of  the  Bible;  its  Divine  Origin  and  Mission;  and  the  Bible 
as  central  and  vital  in  English  Plistory,  Literature,  and  Civilization. 

1.  Prophecy.       Subjects :  —  The    nature    of   prophecy;     the    contents  of 
prophecy ;  events,  stories,  sermons,  predictions ;  the  historical  situations  in  the 
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various  periods  of  prophecy ;  the  underlying  principles  and  essentially  divine 
elements  of  prophecy  ;  the  personality  of  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah  ; 
the  prophets  as  statesmen,  reformers,  theologians,  ethical  teachers  and  preachers  ; 
prophetic  historiography  and  literature.  The  aim  of  this  course  ii  to  give  a  life- 
like realism  to  the  prophets'  personality,  age,  and  message.  Senior  and  Junior 
elective.     Second  term.     Five  hours. 

2.  Psalmody  and  Wisdom  Literature.— This  study  includes :  The  periods 
and  development  of  Psalmody  ;  the  growth  of  the  Psalter ;  the  special  religious 
revivals  producing  it ;  its  divisions,  authors,  superscriptions,  versions,  contents, 
and  the  order  of  the  Psalms ;  the  historical  occasion  of  their  composition  ;  their 
various  literary  forms ;  their  editorial,  musical,  and  liturgical  elements,  and  the 
following  group  :  The  Davidic,  Korahite,  Asaphic,  Maccabsean,  Pilgrim,  Halle- 
lujah, Coronation,  Elegiac,  Imprecatory,  Alphabetic;  and  the  Psalms  of  the 
Exile,  the  Restoration,  and  the  Later  Temple. 

All  of  the  Wisdom  books  will  be  carefully  studied.  Senior  and  Junior  elective. 
Second  term.     Five  hours. 

3.  The  Founding"  of  the  Church.— The  text  will  be  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. The  subjects  will  be  the  Church's  inception,  formal  organization,  initial 
activity,  internal  life,  missionary  enterprise,  and  the  establishment  of  churches. 
Senior  and  Junior  elective.     Third  term.     Five  hours. 

4.  The  Pauline  Epistles. — The  historical  origin,  plan,  purpose,  materials, 
and  characteristics  of  each  ;  their  chronological  order ;  the  development  and 
progress  of  their  teachings  ;  and  the  life,  experiences,  and  views  of  their  author 
will  be  studied.     Senior  and  Junior  elective.     Third  term.     Five  hours. 


XIV.  LOGIC  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
WILLIAM  EMMETT  MARTIN,  a.  m.,  professor. 

1.  A  course  in  Elementary  Logic,  optional  to  Juniors,  is  offered  in  the 
second  term.  This  course  is  designed  to  utilize  (1)  the  valuable  discipline  in- 
herent in  the  study  of  the  science  of  thought;  (2)  the  practical  application  of  its 
principles  in  the  analysis  of  arguments  and  the  conduct  of  the  search  for  truth ; 
(3)  the  knowledge  of  the  historical  development  of  the  science  in  the  hands  of 
its  great  masters,  and  (4)  its  valuable  aid  as  preparatory  to  the  study  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Ethics. 

The  Manual  of  Professor  Minto  will  be  supplemented  by  readings  in  the 
standard  authors,  with  constant  praxis  in  the  detection  of  fallacious  arguments. 

2.  An  advanced  course  in  the  history  and  criticism  of  Logical  Theories, 
ancient  and  modern,  is  offered  as  an  honor  study,  in  the  third  term  of  the  Junior 
year,  to  such  students  as  shall  have  taken  course  1. 

3.  A  course  in  Descriptive  Anthropology  is  given  to  the  Scientific  section 
of  the  Freshman  class  during  the  third  term.  It  is  designed  to  prepare  the 
student  for  the  appreciative  study  of  Ethnology  and  Languages,  of  Archaeology 
and  History.  Tylor's  text-book  serves  as  the  basis  of  study,  with  readings  and 
discussions  on  the  chief  authorities  and  current  publications. 

4.  An  honor  course  in  Anthropology  with  special  reference  to  the  origin 
and  development  of  Art,  Science,  and  Eeligion,  is  offered  to  Juniors  and  Seniors 
in  the  first  term. 
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5.  The  instruction  in  American  Literature  given  to  the  Scientific  Freshmen 
in  the  first  term  aims  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  masterpieces  of  American 
authorship  in  a  general  survey,  and  is  preparatory  to  the  more  detailed  and  crit- 
ical study  of  selected  authors  offered  in  the  Senior  year.  The  text-book  of  Haw- 
thorne and  Lemmon  serves  as  a  critical,  biographical,  and  historical  guide  to  ihe 
student. 

XV.  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  studies  in  this  department  embrace  Psychology,  Philosophy,  Education, 
Ethics,  and  Theism.  The  method  of  instruction  is  by  text-book,  recitation,  ex- 
pository lectures,  class  discussions,  and  collateral  reading.  Written  examinations 
and  theses  on  assigned  subjects  test  and  deepen  the  student's  knowledge.  The 
gift  recently,  by  friends,  of  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  books  in  this  department 
enables  the  students  to  pursue  extensive  courses  of  collateral  reading.  In  this 
way  the  monographic  treatment  of  text-book  study  is  broadened,  and  the  student 
is  trained  to  become  an  investigator. 

Besides  the  following  courses  offered  by  the  Professor  in  charge,  courses  are 
also  offered  by  the  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  philosophy  and  religious  ideas  of 
the  Greeks,  as  shown  in  Plato's  Apology,  and  in  Greek  Philosophy,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  the  Phsedo ;  and  by  the  Professor  of  Latin,  in  the  Stoic, 
Epicurean,  and  Academic  systems  of  Philosophy,  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
Cicero  De  Naturd  Deorum,  and  in  Ancient  Morals,  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  Seneca. 

SCHEDULE  FOP  1896-'97. 

1.  Psychology.     Hoffding. 

Beading  in  Ladd's  Physiological  Psychology,  James'  Psychology, 
Porter's  Human  Intellect,  and  other  authorities. 
Seniors.     First  term.     Five  hours. 

2.  Honor  course.     Hamilton's  Metaphysics. 

Seniors.     First  term. 

3.  History  of  Education.     Lectures. 

Juniors.     First  term.     One  hour. 

4.  Ethics.     Robinson.     Lectures  and  Headings. 

Seniors.     Second  term.     Four  hours. 

5.  History  of  Philosophy. 

Lectures,  Theses,  and  Readings. 
Seniors.     Second  term.     Two  hours. 

6.  Honor  course.     Philosophy  of  Education.     Rosenkranz. 

Seniors.     Second  term. 

7.  Honor  course.     Physiological  Psychology.     Ladd. 

Seniors.     Second  term. 

8.  Philosophy  of  Religion.     Diman's  Theistic  Argument,  and  Lectures. 

Seniors.     Third  term.     Five  hours. 

9.  Honor  course.     Bowen's  Modern  Philosophy. 

Seniors.     Third  term. 

10.  Honor  course.     Grundziige  der  Psychologie.     Lotze. 

Seniors.     Third  term. 
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LIBRARIES  AND  APPARATUS. 


THE  LIBRARIES  AND  READING-ROOM. 


Librarian :  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  E.  MARTIN,  A.  m. 
Assistant:  Fred  Burton  Hunt. 


The  College  Library. — The  general  library  contains  16,000  volumes.  A 
reading-room  is  connected  with  it.  During  term-time,  both  are  open  forenoon, 
afternoon,  and  evening  of  each  day,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted,  and  both  are 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  University  without  extra  charge  to  students. 
Students  are  allowed  to  draw  two  books  at  one  time  and  to  retain  them  for  two 
weeks. 

The  library  has  now  entirely  outgrown  its  former  accommodations,  but  the 
completion  of  the  new  Laboratory  building  has  left  vacant  the  large  adjoining 
room,  which  is  now  used  for  library  purposes. 

The  library  is  regarded  as  a  working  laboratory  for  all  departments  of  in- 
struction, students  being  constantly  cited  to  it  in  class-room  work.  In  this  way, 
while  answering  the  purpose  of  general  culture,  it  supplements,  in  great  measure, 
the  monographic  treatment  of  text-book  study,  and  the  student  is  trained  under 
competent  guidance  to  become  an  investigator.  The  resulting  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  books  and  bibliography  proves  a  valuable  part  of  liberal  education. 
That  the  demands  thus  made  upon  it  may  be  met,  it  is  the  purpose  to  have  the 
library  so  systematized  that  all  its  resources  on  any  given  subject  shall  be  at  once 
available. 

Of  the  additions  during  the  year,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  were 
newly  bound  Reviews  and  Magazines,  four  hundred  volumes  were  given  by  Mr. 
Wm.  J.  Coxey,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  towards  the  Alcove  of  Biblical  and  Religious 
Literature,  to  bear  his  name,  and  the  remainder  were  contributed  by  the  follow- 
ing friends : 

The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  the  Anthropology  Class  of  1895, 
Hon.  L.  E.  Atkinson,  E.  Aviragnet,  Mus.  D.,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Barber,  Prof.  W.  C. 
Bartol,  Ph.  D.,  Hon.  S.  D.  Bates,  E.  M.  Beale,  Esq.,  Miss  Emma  Beaver,  G.  B. 
Bertollette,  Henry  Blackmore,  A.  E.  Bower,  ,T.  W.  Brentlinger,  J.  F.  Brown, 
D.  D.,  Colby  University  Library,  W.  H.  Conard,  D.  D.,  E.  A.  Cornell,  M.  W. 
Cramer,  H.  E.  Deats,  Denison  University  Library,  J.  Dobbs,  Prin.  T.  A.  Edwards, 
A.  M.,  T.  G.  Evans,  Prof.  Wm.  Frear,  Ph.  D.,  Hon.  B.  K.  Focht,  Rev.  A.  J. 
Furman,  Mrs.  H.  Gerhart,  T.  A.  Gill,  D.  D.,  Calvin  Greene,  W.  C.  Gretzinger, 
Ph.B.,  Prof.  G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D.,  Col.  M.  R.  Hamilton,  Pres.  J.  H.  Harris,  LL.  D., 
Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  Alfred  Hayes,  Esq.,  S.  H.  Himmelreich,  Eben 
C.  Jayne,  Esq.,  Mrs.  K.  B.  Larison,  A.  M.,  Rev.  D.  P.  Leas,  A.  M.,  W.  T.  Lewis, 
Craige  Lippincott,  Geo.  E.  Long,  Ex-Pres.  J.  R.  Loomis,  LL.  D.,  John  S.  Lord, 
Robert  Lowry,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Tliad.  M.  Mahon,  Rev.  J.  R,  Merriman,  Hon.  Charles 
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MiHer,  Miss  Maud  Miller,  G.  H.  Morse,  H.  G.  Norton,  M.  D.,  S.  H.  Orwig,  Esq., 
Prof.  W.  G.  Owens,  A.  M.,  Sons  of  W.  H.  Parmly,  D.  D.,  W.  A.  Peele,  Jr.,  Prof. 
E.Perrine,  Litt.  D.,  Prin.  G.  M.  Philips,  Ph.  D.,  L.  G.  Powers,  Prof.  F.  E.  Kock- 
wood,  A.  M.,  Geo.  A.  Schilling,  Geo.  W.  Schoch,  J.  W.  Shaffer,  J.  W.  C.  Shamp, 
Mrs.  C.  V.  Slifer,  Smithsonian  Institution,  G.  M.  Spratt,  D.  D.,  Mrs.  D.  A.  W. 
Spratt,  Gen.  W.  S.  Stryker,  J.  M.  Sydenstricker,  S.  J.  Thompson,  H.  E.  Tiepke, 
E.  L.  Tustin,  Esq.,  E-.  J.  Vance,  Volunteer  Mission  Band,  H.  G.  Wadlin,  Jos.  K. 
Weaver,  M.  D.,  T.  H.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  J.  H.  Wingert,  B.  S.,  Hon.  S.  P.  Wolverton, 
A.  M.,  E.  A.  Woods,  D.  D.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Hartleton,  and  the  Government  De- 
partments at  Washington. 

The  Reading-Roonij  in  connection  with  the  general  library,  is  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  University.  By  purchase  or  by  contribution,  its  tables  are 
supplied  with  the  current  numbers  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  publications, 
including  the  leading  scientific,  literary,  and  philological  reviews,  and  magazines 
and  papers  of  the  day. 

On  shelves  adjoining  the  tables  of  the  reading-room  are  placed  encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries,  maps,  gazetteers,  indices,  and  complete  sets  of  the  leading 
reviews. 


THE  MUSEUM. 

The  College  possesses  a  good  collection  of  illustrative  materials  in  Botany, 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Zo51ogy.  The  specimens  are  distributed  under  these 
classifications  and  those  of  Archaeology  as  follows  : 

Botany 1,350 

Mineralogy 3,000 

Geology 2,000 

Zoology 4,450 

Archaeology 525 

Total 11,325 

Additions  to  the  Museum  will  always  be  thankfully  received,  especially  of 
objects  which  can  be  used  in  class-room. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  :  Zoological  specimens,  especially  marine 
and  fresh-water  forms  of  life ;  insects ;  skeletons  of  vertebrated  animals,  birds 
and  mammals ;  botanical  specimens ;  crystallized  minerals ;  American  and 
especially  Pennsylvania  rocks. 

Contributions  have  been  received  for  the  Museum  during  the  past  year 
from  the  Eclipse  Lubricating  Oil  Works,  of  Franklin,  Pa.  ;  Frank  M.  Simpson, 
Class  1895;  N.  F.  Davis,  '95;  W.  B.  Sheddan,  '95;  Prof.  H.  N.  Conser, 
Prof.  H.  M.  Kelley,  '86  ;  Class  1897,  Bucknell  Academy  ;  C.  W.  Spettigue,  Wil- 
cox, Pa.;  Prof.  George  G.  Groff;  J.  D.  Macnab,  Class  '96;  F.  C.  Fisher,  '96; 
Prof.  T.  F.  Hamblin. 
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THE  ART  COLLECTION. 

The  beginning  has  been  made  of  a  collection  of  paiutings,  casts,  engravings, 
and  heliotypes,  for  the  illustration  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  specimens  now  in 
possession  of  the  college  number  about  five  hundred,  of  all  kinds,  and  furnish 
very  considerable  aid  in  illustrating  the  principles  and  the  history  of  painting 
and  sculpture. 


LABORATORY  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  New  Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratory  affords  superior  advantages 
in  the  study  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  Several  rooms  have  been  especially 
fitted  up  to  render  them  suitable  for  studying,  by  means  of  experiments,  the  sub- 
jects of  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity.  Most  of  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  experimenting  in  these  branches  is  now  provided  and  others  will  be  added  as 
occasion  may  demand. 

The  experiment  room  for  Descriptive  Chemistry  will  accommodate  ninety- 
six  students  in  two  sections.  Each  student  is  provided  with  a  desk,  having  upon 
it  gas,  water,  basin  with  waste,  and  hood  for  carrying  off  foul  gases.  The  most 
frequently-used  chemicals  and  pieces  of  apparatus  will  be  supplied  to  each  stu- 
dent, to  be  retained  by  him  during  the  term,  and  kept  under  lock  and  key. 
Other  materials  will  be  placed  on  a  table  to  be  used  in  common  by  all 
the  students. 

In  the  lecture-room  hoods  and  ventilating  flues  enable  the  professor  to  per- 
form experiments  involving  the  generation  of  foul  odors  without  vitiating  the  air 
of  the  room.  A  projecting  lantern  of  the  most  improved  type,  made  by  Newton  & 
Co.  (London,  Eng.),  charts,  and  specimens  are  freely  used  to  illustrate  the  subject 
under  consideration. 

In  the  analytical  rooms  full  opportunity  for  individual  work  is  afforded, 
throwing  each  student  upon  his  own  responsibility  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
most  complete  development.  Advanced  students  are  encouraged  to  devise  tests 
and  methods  of  separation  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  text-book,  and  thus 
to  cultivate  the  habit  of  original  investigation. 

The  Physical  and  Chemical  Library  has  a  room  on  the  second  floor,  and 
offers  facilities  for  the  investigation  of  subjects  in  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
A  number  of  scientific  periodicals  are  taken,  so  that  the  most  recent  thought  aud 
investigation  in  any  line  of  work  is  accessible  at  any  time. 

The  student  is  expected  to  pay  for  materials  used  and  apparatus  broken.  To 
meet  this  a  deposit  will  be  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  term  with  the  Registrar, 
and  the  unexpected  balance  will  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

The  Laboratories  will  be  open  from  8.30  A.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  daily,  except  Satur- 
day, Sunday,  and  legal  holidays. 
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GENERAL    COLLEGE    ORDERS. 


ATTENDANCE. 

Only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  excuses  be  granted  to  leave  Col- 
lege during  term  time.  In  such  cases  the  examinations  on  the  studies  gone 
over  by  the  class,  during  a  student's  absence,  will  be  specially  searching,  and  a 
high  degree  of  attainment  will  be  exacted.  One  who  is  absent  during  an  entire 
term  must  almost  necessarily  lose  his  standing  in  his  class.  The  work  of  the 
term  begins  on  the  day  of  opening,  and  recitations  are  expected  at  the  first  hour 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  classes.  The  work  continues  uninterruptedly, 
with  the  exception  of  holidays  marked  in  the  Calendar,  until  the  last  day  of  the 
term. 


STANDING. 


Each  instructor  records,  in  numbers  ranging  from  0  to  10,  the  character  of 
the  recitations  of  every  student  reciting  to  him,  and  notes  also  any  delinquency 
in  conduct  and  attendance.  The  weekly  summary  of  these  markings  is  recorded 
in  permanent  books,  and  constitutes  the  basis  for  determining  the  standing  of 
the  student  during  his  connection  with  the  Institution.  Unexcused  absences 
from  recitations  are  counted  as  zeroes  in  making  up  the  weekly  averages.  At 
the  close  of  each  term  an  average  of  these  marks  is  made  out,  and  a  report  of  the 
scholarship,  attendance,  and  conduct  of  each  student  is  transmitted  to  his  parent 
or  guardian  by  the  President.  No  student  is  advanced  from  one  class  to  another 
whose  average  in  any  study  is  less  than  7. 

Conditioned  students  are  not  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  pro- 
motion, and  their  names  in  the  Annual  Catalogue  appear  with  those  of  the  clasa 
to  which  the  study  in  question  belongs.  Students  conditioned  on  entrance  must 
discharge  such  conditions  within  the  first  year  thereafter. 

Appointments  in  the  Graduating  Class  are  made  according  to  the  aggregate 
standing  of  each  member  during  his  entire  course.  But  in  assigning  these  parts, 
the  Faculty  takes  into  account  the  deportment  of  the  student,  as  well  as  mark& 
for  recitations.  The  minimum  average  for  an  Oration  of  the  First  Class  is  fixed 
at  9,  and  for  an  Oration  of  the  Second  Class  at  8. 

Students  who  attain  an  average  of  9.4  or  more  for  their  entire  course  are 
graduated  summa  cum  laude;  students  who  attain  an  average  of  9.2  or  more  are 
graduated  magna  cum  laude;  those  who  attain  an  average  of  9  or  more  are 
graduated  cum  laude. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

The  dates  of  the  examinations  are  given  in  the  Calendar.  In  case  a  student 
fails  to  be  present  at  the  examination  of  his  class,  for  any  justifiable  reason,  his- 
examination  will  be  held  at  such  time  as  the  Faculty  may  appoint. 
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PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

The  College  duties  of  each  day  are  opened  with  religious  services  in  Buck- 
nell  Hall,  which  all  the  students  are  required  to  attend. 

Attendance  upon  public  worship  in  some  church  in  town  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing is  required.  Students  must  attend  the  religious  services  held  on  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

On  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  religious  services  are  held  in  the  fore- 
noon, when  a  sermon  is  preached  by  the  President,  or  by  some  one  at  his  request. 
All  the  students  are  required  to  attend.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  services 
are  held  in  Bucknell  Hall,  attendance  upon  which  is  urged,  though  not  re- 
quired. 


VOLUNTARY  SOCIETIES. 

Euepia;  Theta  Alpha. — These  are  the  two  Literary  Societies  of  the  Col- 
lege. They  have  meetings  on  Friday  evening  of  each  week  for  Orations, 
Essays,  and  Debates.  Each  Society  has  a  convenient  Hall,  and,  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  Faculty,  will  always  have  a  nearly  equal  number  of  members. 

The  Zeta  Literary  Society  is  composed  of  young  women  admitted  to  any 
of  the  courses  in  the  College,  and  holds  meetings  bi-weekly. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  formed  of  students  from  the 
College.  It  receives  religious  periodicals  and  corresponds  with  kindred  societies. 
A  Hall  has  been  appropriated  to  the  Society,  and  has  been  suitably  furnished  for 
religious  meetings. 

The  Students'  Publishing  Association  is  an  organization  which  has  in 
charge  the  issuing  of  the  Bucknell  Mirror.  This  periodical,  of  some  twenty -four 
or  more  quarto  pages,  appears  semi-monthly  during  the  collegiate  year. 


GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  assumed  that  all  who  enter  upon  the  courses  of  study  in  the  College  do 
so  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  an  education,  not  only  of  the  intellect,  but  also  of 
character.  The  Laws  of  the  College,  enacted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  are  as 
few  and  simple  as  the  proper  regulation  of  a  community  of  young  men  will  per- 
mit. These  are  printed,  and  a  copy  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  student  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year.  These  Laws  must  be  observed,  not  only  in  their 
letter,  but  in  their  spirit.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Institution  is  not  that  of  arbi- 
trary restraint,  but  of  reasonable  conformity  to  reasonable  laws.  The  College 
does  not  wish  to  place  its  stamp  or  bestow  its  honors  upon  any  one  who  is  not 
willing  to  deport  himself  as  a  gentleman.  Each  student  is  distinctly  placed 
upon  his  manhood,  and  if  he  abuses  his  privileges,  after  reasonable  caution,  ke 
must  withdraw  from  the  Institution. 
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PRESIDENT'S  OFFICE  HOURS. 

The  President  of  the  University  is  in  his  office,  in  the  Main  College  build- 
ing, every  Tuesday  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  12  noon,  to  confer  with  students  who  may 
desire  advice  or  assistance.  Students  are  encouraged  to  communicate  frankly 
with  the  President  upon  any  subject  in  which  he  may  be  of  help  to  them. 

OFFICE  HOUKS  FOE  THE  FKESHMAN  CLASS. 

In  addition  to  the  office  hours  for  the  students  in  all  departments  of  the 
University,  special  office  hours  for  the  members  of  the  Freshman  Class  are  held 
by  Professor  Hulley,  in  the  President's  office,  on  each  Wednesday  from  9.15  to 

11.15  A.  M. 


HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

THE  TUSTIN  GYMNASIUM. 

Willard  Maine  Bunnell,  Frank  Earle  Heejng,  directors. 

The  Tustin  Gymnasium  has  been  provided  for  the  physical  training  and 
development  of  male  students.  Young  women  have  opportunity  for  physical 
training  in  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Institute.  These  are  now  provided  with  the 
apparatus  usually  found  in  well  furnished  gymnasiums.  The  Directors  of  the 
Gymnasium  examine  every  student,  taking  and  recording  in  a  book  his  physical 
measurements,  and  prescribe  such  exercises  as  may  be  required  for  his  physical 
development.  Regular  exercise  in  the  Gymnasium  is  required  of  all  students 
during  the  winter  term. 

The  Athletic  Association  of  the  College  has  been  formed  to  encourage  and 
regulate  athletic  sports.  Considerable  liberty  is  permitted  to  the  Association  in 
carrying  out  its  purpose.  The  Association  is  not  allowed,  however,  to  arrange 
match  games  with  other  similar  bodies  without  first  having  secured  the  consent 
of  the  Faculty. 

An  Infirmary  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  better  care  of  the  sick. 


5 
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AIDS  AND  HONORS. 


PRIZES. 


THE  FRESHMAN   DECLAIM ATION   PRIZE. 

A  prize  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  shall  excel  in 
declamation  at  the  Annual  Contest  of  the  Freshman  Class. 

The  prize  was  awarded  in  1895  to  Charles  Arthur  Lindemann. 

THE  PRIZE   OF  THE  CLASS  OF  '71. 

This  prize,  established  by  the  Class  of  1871,  is  awarded  to  the  student  of  the 
Freshman  Class  who  shall  prove  himself  best  prepared  for  College  in  the  two 
branches,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  and  who  shall  have  received  his  preparatory 
training  in  Bucknell  Academy. 

The  prize  for  1895  was  awarded  to  Charles  Arthur  Lindemann. 

THE  FRESHMAN   ESSAY  PRIZE. 

An  annual  prize  is  given  to  that  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  shall 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  in  each  year,  present  the  best  essay  upon  a 
topic  to  be  selected  by  the  Professor  of  Khetoric.  The  Committee  of  Award 
will  consist  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  two  others,  to  be  designated  by  the 
Faculty. 

The  topic  of  the  current  year  is  "  The  Character  of  Sir  Roger  in  the  De 

Coverley  Papers." 

The  prize  for  1895  was  awarded  to  Charles  Arthur  Lindemann. 

THE  SOPHOMORE   DECLAMATION   PRIZE. 

A  prize  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  excel 
in  declamation  at  the  Annual  Contest  of  the  Sophomore  Class. 
The  prize  for  1895  was  awarded  to  Ferdiuand  Fields  Nelson. 

THE  SOPHOMORE  ESSAY  PRIZE. 

A  prize  is  awarded  to  that  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  write 
the  best  English  composition  on  an  assigned  subject.    The  Committee  of  Award  , 
consists  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  two  others  chosen  by  him. 

The  subject  chosen  for  the  year  1896  is  "  Characteristics  of  Wordsworth's  ' 
Poetry."     The  compositions  are  limited  to  2,000  words,  and  must  be  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June. 

The  prize  was  awarded  in  1895  to  Maud  Elizabeth  Hanna. 

THE   REGISTRAR'S  PRIZE. 

The  Registrar  of  the  University  offers  a  prize  to  that  member  of  the  Junior 
Class  who  shall  pronounce  the  best  oration  at  the  Junior  Exhibition  in  Oratory. 
The  Junior  oratorical  prize  was  awarded  in  1895  to  Mary  Moore  Wolfe. 
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JUNIOR   DEBATE  PRIZE. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  two  members  of  the  Junior  Class  who  evince 
superiority  in  debate  at  the  Junior  prize  contest. 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  in  1895  to  Samuel  Rawcliffe  Wood ;  the  second 
to  Daniel  Elwood  Lewis. 

THE  HOLLOPETER  PRIZE. 

William  C.  Hollopeter,  M.  D.,  Class  of  1874,  has  established  an  annual 
prize  for  excellence  in  Chemistry,  to  be  awarded  to  that  student  at  graduation 
who  shall  have  done  the  best  work  in  Chemistry,  regard  being  had  both  to  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  work. 

This  prize  was  awarded,  in  1895,  to  Herbert  Spencer  Schuyler. 

THE  HERBERT  TUSTIN   PRIZES. 

In  memory  of  his  deceased  son,  the  late  Professor  F.  W.  Tustin,  Ph.  D.,  of 
the  Class  of  1856,  paid  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  "  as  the  foundation  of  the  Herbert  Tustin  Prize  Fund,  the  interest 
of  which  is  to  be  forever  paid  annually  as  two  prizes,  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen 
dollars  for  the  First  Prize,  and  of  ten  dollars  for  the  Second  Prize,  to  the  two 
students  of  the  Senior  Class  who  shall  have  attained  the  highest  and  the  second 
highest  standing  in  Psychology  and  Ethics  (under  such  regulations  for  the  pursuit 
of  these  studies  as  the  Faculty  of  the  College  shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time), 
and  whose  conduct  for  the  last  two  years  of  their  course  in  College  shall  have 
been  without  exception." 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  in  1895  to  L.  G.  C.  Riemer,  and  the  second  to 
Herbert  Spencer  Schuyler. 

THE  CHAPLAIN  J.  J.  KANE  PRIZE. 

The  Rev.  James  J.  Kane,  Chaplain  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Theological  Department  of  this  University,  of  the  Class  of  1867,  has 
established  a  Prize  which  is  to  be  given  annually  to  that  member  of  the 
graduating  class  who  delivers  the  best  oration  on  Commencement  Day. 

The  prize  was  awarded  in  1895  to  William  Boyd  Sheddan. 


THE  CHARLES  MILLER  FELLOWSHIP. 

A  fellowship  in  Chicago  University,  open  only  to  graduates  of  Bucknell 
University,  has  been  founded  by  Hon.  Charles  Miller,  of  Franklin,  Pa. 

The  Bucknell  University  Fellow  for  1895-96  is  Ephraim  M.  Heim,  A.  B. 
Class  of  1893. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

1.  THE  BUCKNELL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  William  Bucknell  Scholarships,  twenty  in  number  and  of  $1,000 
each,  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  worthy  young  men  in  secur- 
ing an  education   which   will   increase  their   usefulness  in   the    world.      The 
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income  of  these  scholarships  is  to  be  paid  annually  to  twenty  young  men,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  which  will  be  made  known  upon  application  to  the 
Committee  of  Examination,  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  University,  H.  S. 
Hopper,  Esq.,  and  Professor  Rockwood. 

II.    SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  MINISTERS'  CHILDREN. 

Scholarships  upon  the  general  foundation  have  been  established  for  the  chil- 
dren of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  of  all  denominations,  in  active  service. 

III.    THE   LIVINGSTON  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Established  from  a  legacy  of  M.  B.  Livingston,  twenty-two  in  number,  are 
available  for  students  for  the  Ministry. 

IV.    THE  LONGAN  SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  Longan  Scholarship,  established  from  a  legacy  of  O.  W.  Longan,  Esq., 
is  available  for  a  student  for  the  Ministry  from  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa. 

V.    THE    EBEN    C.  JAYNE   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Two  scholarships  have  been  established  by  Eben  C.  Jayne,  Esq.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  benefit  of  young  women  in  the  College,  the  award  to  depend 
upon  the  standing  and  character  of  the  students  receiving  them. 

VI.    ANNUAL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  number  of  persons  have  established  annual  scholarships  for  the  aid  of 
young  men  or  women  attending  College.  Information  concerning  ministerial 
and  annual  scholarships  can  be  obtained  from  the  President  of  the  University. 


HONOR  STUDIES. 

In  order  to  promote  special  scholarship  in  the  several  departments  of  study 
the  following  provision  has  been  made  : 

1.  Any  student  who  has  attained  an  average  of  9  in  the  studies  of  the  pre- 
vious term  may  take  special  work  in  any  department  of  the  College,  under  the 
direction  of  the  professor  of  that  department. 

2.  Such  work  must  be  assigned  by  the  Professor,  and  the  method  of  study 
prescribed  by  him. 

3.  If  the  student  shall  attain  an  aggregate  average  of  9  in  all  the  studies 
of  the  current  term,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  voluntary  study 
before  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Faculty,  the  work  shall  be  credited  to  him 
in  the  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  College. 

4.  Bat  one  such  study  shall  be  pursued  by  any  one  student  during  any  one 
term. 

5.  The  Professor  under  whom  the  student  is  working  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  requiring  a  partial  examination  on  the  work  done  at  any  time  during  the  term, 
and  there  may  be  regular  recitations,  at  the  Professor's  option. 

6.  The  amount  and  quality  of  this  extra  work  shall  be  taken  into  account  in 
awarding  honors  at  graduation. 
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The  following  Honor  Examinations  have  been  sustained  during  the  year 
ending  June  19,  1895  : 

With  the  President :  Leo  G.  C.  Riemer  in  Hamilton's  Metaphysics  ;  Leo 
G.  C.  Riemer  in  Lotze's  Psychologie ;  Ezra  Allen,  William  A.  Kaufmann,  Her- 
bert S.  Schuyler,  Bromley  Smith,  Hervey  H.  Bower,  John  W.  Davis,  Herbert  F. 
Harris,  and  Samuel  R.  Wood  in  "  Rise  and  Constitution  of  Universities ;"  Wil- 
liam A.  Kaufmann,  David  Philips,  and  Leo  G.  C.  Riemer  in  Bowen's  Modern 
Philosophy. 

With  Professor  GrroiFs  Ezra  Allen,  Herbert  S.  Schuyler,  Hervey  H. 
Bower,  and  James  D.  Macnab  in  Botany ;  Joseph  C.  Carey,  William  H.  Carey, 
and  Benjamin  M.  Wagenseller,  in  Economic  Geology  ;  Daniel  E.  Lewis,  Lewis 
C.  Walkinshaw,  and  Willard  M.  Bunnell  in  Plant  Histology ;  Lewis  C.  Walkin- 
shaw in  Comparative  Anatomy  ;  Daniel  S.  Grim  and  Mary  M.  Wolfe  in  Zoology. 

With  Professor  Bartol Z    Charles  A.  Lindemann  in  Integral  Calculus. 

With  Professor  Rockwood  :  Minnie  Cotton,  in  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum  ; 
Albert  W.  Johnson,  Amos  T.  Williams,  Maud  E.  Hanna,  Rosa  L.  Hartley,  Ed- 
ward C.  Kunkle,  and  Romeyn  H.  Rivenburg,  in  Cicero  De  Officiis. 

With  Professor  Owens  :  Nelson  F.  Davis,  in  Modern  Chemical  Theories ; 
Barclay  Reynolds,  Albert  W.  Stephens,  and  Lewis  C.  Walkinshaw,  in  Organic 
Chemistry. 

With  Professor  Perrine:  Minnie  Cotton,  in  Shakespeare;  Nelson  F. 
Davis,  William  A.  Kaufmann,  Herbert  S.  Schuyler,  Frank  M.  Simpson,  Benja- 
min M.  Wagenseller,  Hervey  H.  Bower,  John  W.  Davis,  Herbert  F.  Harris,  Bar- 
clay Reynolds,  and  B.  B.  Ware,  in  Milton ;  Nelson  F.  Davis,  Kate  I.  McLaugh- 
lin, Benjamin  M.  Wagenseller,  Hervey  H.  Bower,  John  W.  Davis,  Herbert  F. 
Harris,  Thomas  R.  Taggart,  Mary  M.  Wolfe,  Willard  M.  Bunnell,  and  John  A. 
Cutler,  in  Chaucer  ;  Kate  I.  McLaughlin,  in  Economics;  and  Walter  L.  Hill,  in 
Rhetoric. 

With  Professor  Hamhlin :  Frank  W.  Jackson,  in  Greek  Prose  Composi- 
tion ;  Alexander  Douglas,  in  Phsedo,  two  courses ;  Maud  E.  Hanna,  Rosa  L. 
Hartley,  Edward  C.  Kunkle,  Romeyn  H.  Rivenburg,  Mary  E.  Chambers,  Anna 
M.  Rodgers,  and  Robert  G.  Slifer,  in  Xenophon's  Symposium. 

With  Dr.  Wayland :  Herbert  M.  Pease,  Herbert  S.  Schuyler,  Bromley 
Smith,  Maud  E.  Hanna,  Rosa  L.  Hartley,  Harry  T.  Sprague,  and  Joseph  R.  L. 
Diggs,  in  Sociology. 


EXPENSES. 


The  Study  Rooms  are  so  arranged  that  two  students  occupy  the  same  study. 
The  Dormitories  are  intended  to  accommodate  only  one  person,  so  that  each 
student  has  his  own  private  sleeping  room.  These  are  furnished  with  new  spring 
bedsteads.  The  student  must  supply  himself  with  all  other  furniture.  Students 
are  responsible  for  damage  to  their  rooms,  whether  it  be  done  when  they  are 
present  in  the  room  or  absent  from  it. 
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The  College  charges  amount  to  $85  per  annum,  for  those  who  room  in  the 
College  building,  and  $75  for  those  who  room  in  the  town.  The  Scholarships  are 
rated  at  $50  per  annum. 

These  charges  must  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

No  student  is  entitled  to  his  place  in  his  class  until  he  has  made  settlement 
with  the  Registrar. 

A  slight  additional  charge  is  made  for  rooms  cared  for  by  the  Institution. 

If  a  student  occupy  a  study  by  himself,  the  charges  for  room-rent  and  private 
fuel  will  be  doubled.  The  assignments  are  for  one  year,  and  are  made  the  first 
Monday  morning  in  June,  immediately  after  the  devotional  exercises  in  Bucknell 
Hall.  Students  from  a  distance  will  save  inconvenience  by  applying  to  the 
Registrar  for  a  room  before  the  term  opens. 

Young  men  in  the  Collegiate  Department,  who  so  desire,  can  have  furnished 
rooms,  with  board,  in  the  East  Hall  of  the  Academy;  young  ladies  in  the  same 
department  have  their  residence  in  the  Institute.  For  rates  apply  to  the 
Registrar. 

Free  scholarships,  covering  tuition,  are  also  provided  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  University  for  children  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  actual  service. 

In  the  laboratories  students  pay  for  chemicals  used  and  for  apparatus  broken 
or  damaged.  In  the  Chemical  Laboratory  this  will  amount  to  about  $12  for 
Analytical  and  $3.25  for  General  Chemistry,  depending  upon  the  care  of  the 
student. 

A  small  fee  is  charged  also  in  each  of  the  elective  courses  in  the  department 
of  Organic  Science,  and  in  City  Surveying,  for  the  use  of  instruments  and  for 
material  used. 

Before  entering  upon  the  experimental  courses  students  must  deposit  with 
the  Registrar  security  for  materials  used. 

The  expenses  for  Music  and  Printing  for  Examinations  and  Anniversary 
occasions  are  paid  for  by  the  classes  for  which  such  expenses  are  incurred. 
Graduation  fee  and  Diploma,  $5.00.  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Diploma, 
$5.00. 

Many  students  board  in  clubs  at  a  cost  of  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  week. 
Excellent  boarding  can  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  $3.00  or  $4.00  per  week, 
or  at  the  table  of  the  Bucknell  Academy  at  $3.00  per  week.  Washing  is  done  at 
2-5  cents  per  week.  No  boarding  is  allowed  in  the  College  buildings.  It  will  b( 
a  matter  of  economy  to  bring  some  articles  of  furniture,  especially  bedding  am 
carpets,  from  home.  The  dimensions  of  the  study  rooms  are  12  by  12  feet ;  of  th< 
dormitories,  12  feet  by  6  feet;  of  the  bedsteads,  75  inches  by  30  inches. 
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FORTY-FIFTH   ANNUAL   COMMENCEMENT. 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1895. 


HONORS  AT  GRADUATION. 

ORATIONS  SV MM  A  CUM  LAUDE. 

Ezra  Allen,  Minnie  Cotton, 

Thomas  Carson  Hanna,  Frank  Watterson  Jackson, 

Herbert  Moxley  Pease,  Leo  Guido  Charles  Kiemer, 

Herbert  Spencer  Schuyler,  William  Boyd  Sheddan, 

Bromley  Smith. 

ORATIONS  MAGNA  CUM  LAUDE. 

Joseph  Caldwell  Carey,  Nelson  Fithian  Davis, 

William  Albert  Kauffman,  Andrew  Gregg  Loomis, 

Cora  Keiff  Perry,  Frank  Morton  Simpson. 

ORATIONS  CUM  LAUDE. 

William  Henderson  Carey,  William  Anderson  Crawford, 

Kate  Irene  McLaughlin,  William  Theodore  Paullin,  Jr., 

David  Phillips,  Benjamin  Meade  Wagenseller. 

ORATIONS. 

Benjamin  Kane  Brick,  Peter  Bodine  Cregar, 

William  Theophilus  Harris,  Franklin  Isaac  Sigmund. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  PRO  MERITO. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 
Mary  L.  Bartol,  a.  b.,  Mary  Belle  Harris,  a.  b. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

Ezra  Allen,  William  Anderson  Crawford, 

Philip  Jackson  Dickerson,  William  Theophilus  Harris, 

Thomas  Carson  Hanna,  Frank  Watterson  Jackson, 
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William  Albert  Kauffman,  Andrew  Gregg  Loomis, 

Kate  Irene  McLaughlin,  William  Theodore  Patjllin,  Jr., 

Herbert  Moxley  Pease,  David  Phillips, 

Leo  Guido  Charles  Eiemer,  Franklin  Isaac  Sigmund, 

Bromley  Smith,  Benjamin  Meade  Wagenseller. 

BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Minnie  Cotton,  William  Boyd  Sheddan. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

Benjamin  Kane  Brick,  Joseph  Caldwell  Carey, 

William  Henderson  Carey,  Peter  Bodine  Cregar, 

Nelson  Fithian  Davis,  Cora  Eeiff  Perry, 

Herbert  Spencer  Schuyler,  Frank  Morton  Simpson. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  CURSU. 

Charles  Koonce,  a.  b.,  Llewellyn  Phillips,  a.  b., 

Charles  Grant  Shaffer,  a.  b.,         H.  Ophelia  Staufft,  a.  b., 
Geo.  Wash.  Wagenseller,  a.  b.,        Andrew  Eobt.  Elmer  Wyant,  a.  b. 


HONORARY  DEGREES  CONFERRED. 

DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY. 

Eev.  Howard  Fetzer  King,  a.  m.,  b.  d., 
Eev.  Francis  John  Parry,  a.  m.,  b.  d. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

Hon.  John  B.  Warfel, 
Eev.  Thomas  Albert  Lloyd. 
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INSTRUCTORS   AND    OTHER   OFFICERS. 


JOHN  HOWARD  HARRIS,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d., 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


THOMAS  A.  EDWARDS,  a.  m.,  principal, 

LATIN. 

ALBERT  BURNS  STEWART,  a.  m., 

MATHEMATICS. 

GEORGE  EDWARD  FISHER,  ph.  b.  , 

ENGLISH  AND  SCIENCE. 

LLEWELLYN  PHILLIPS,  a.  m., 

GREEK. 

EZRA  ALLEN,  a.  b., 

PROCTOR. 

Mrs.  ANNIE  M.  BLACK, 

MATRON. 

WILLIAM  CHRISTIAN  GRETZINGER,  ph.  b., 

REGISTRAR  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY. 
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STUDENTS. 


THE  FOURTH  FORM. 


NAME. 

Edward  Bell, 
Henry  Leonard  Craig, 
Andrew  Nevinger  Evans, 
Evan  Dale  Field, 
Charles  Fredrick  Kulp, 
Harry  Lewis  Maize, 
Edward  David  Mitchell, 
Charles  Judd  Pearse, 
Edgar  Reed, 
John  Sherman, 
August  Shuhart, 
Henry  Elmer  Stabler, 
William  Sell  Wenck, 


CLASSICAL. 

RESIDENCE. 

Sabbath  Best. 

Philadelphia. 

Moniandon. 

Smithfield. 

Philadelphia. 

Lewisburg. 

Philadelphia. 

Payette,  Idaho. 

Lairdsville. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Warrensville. 

Northumberland. 


ROOM. 

No.  3,  Main  Hall 

No.  8£,  East  Wing 

Mr.  W.  L.  Snyder 

No.  22,  East  Hall 

No.  20,  West  Wing 

Mrs.  Hannah  M.  Maize 

Mrs.  Margaret  Anderson 

No.  10,  Main  Hall 

No.  3,  West  Wing 

No.  5,  Main  Hall 

No.  6,  West  Wing 

No.  12,  West  Wing 

Mrs.  Margaret  Anderson 


NAME. 

Bryant  Evans  Bower, 
Thomas  Reese  Bower, 
John  William  Cottrell, 


SCIENTIFIC. 

RESIDENCE. 

Lewisburg. 
Leivisburg. 
Union  City. 


ROOM. 

F.  E.  Bower,  Esq. 
F.  E.  Bower,  Esq. 
No.  5,  West  Wing. 
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NAME. 

Arthur  Nicholas  De  Vore, 
Ernest  Edward  Johnson, 
Thornmoore  Shorkley, 
John  Horner  Vincent,  Jr., 


residence. 

Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 
Northumberland. 


room. 
Eev.  E.  A.  DeVore 

Prof.  B.  R.  Johnson 

Mr.  Elisha  Shorkley 

J.  H.  Vincent,  Esq. 


THE  THIRD  FORM. 


CLASSICAL. 


NAME. 

George  Wells  Alexander, 
Caleb  Barrett  Ayars, 
Mark  L.  Anthony, 
Carlton  Chapell  Comfort, 
William  Devitt, 
Alfred  Allyn  Earle, 
Ralph  George  Hartley, 
Rush  Harrison  Kress, 
Raymond  Griffith  Pierson, 
Hugo  Bruno  Charles  Riemer, 
Joseph  Zerbe  Rowe, 
Walter  Elmer  Ruch, 
Edgar  Thomson  Shields, 
William  Bruce  Stone r, 
John  Storer  Stephens, 
Charles  Wagoner  Wolfe, 


RESIDENCE. 

Philadelphia. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Mt.  Top. 
Bristol. 
Manayunk. 
Lewisburg. 
Guelph,  Ont. 

Centralia. 
Philadelphia. 

Brookston. 

Beading. 

Northumberland. 

Lewisburg. 

Sunbury. 

Lewisburg. 

Bangor. 


room. 
No.  8,  Main  Hall 

No.  6,  Main  Hall 

No.  11,  Main  Hall 

No.  11,  West  Wing 

No.  12,  Main  Hall 

Rev.  I.  N.  Earle 

Rev.  William  Hartley 

No.  30,  West  Wing 

No.  8,  Main  Hall 

No.  17,  East  Hall 

No.  12,  Main  Hall 

Mrs.  Margaret  Anderson 

Mr.  William  Shields 

No.  12,  East  Hall 

Rev.  LeRoy  Stephens,  D.D. 

Mr.  Abram  Mertz 
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NAME. 

Thomas  Evans,  Jr., 
Gordon  Forster, 
Raymond  Greene, 
Jesse  Cornelius  Higgins, 
Robert  Jerome  Powell, 
Ezra  Jay  Wager, 
Samuel  Wittenmyer,  Jr., 
John  Adam  Young, 


SCIENTIFIC. 


RESIDENCE. 


Freeland. 

Leiuisburg. 

Lewistown. 

Lewisburg. 

JRidgivay. 

Hillsgrove. 

Middleburgh. 

New  Columbia. 


THE  SECOND  FORM. 


NAME. 

Harold  Loomis  Barnes, 

Orren  Regnall  Barrett, 
Fleming  Bower, 

William  Arthur  Bowman, 

Robert  Newton  Brady, 

Frank  Eugene  Burpee, 

Malcolm  Purdy  Davis, 

Clarence  Greene  Dill, 

Adam  Miles  Dieffenderfer, 

William  Marshall  Groff, 

Augustus  Nitchie  Harmon, 

Lock  Haven. 
Rutherford  Burcher  Hadley, 

Scranion. 


RESIDENCE. 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Fisher's  Ferry. 

Lewisburg. 

Bridgeport. 

Union  City. 

Erie. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Kelly  X  Roads. 

Lewisburg. 


ROOM. 

No.  13,  East  Hall 

Mr.  William  Forster 

No.  12,  East  Hall 


Mr.  D.  P.  Higgins 

No.  22,  East  Hall 

No.  5,  Main  Hall 

No.  9,  East  Hall 

Mr.  Harry  Poeth 


ROOM. 

No.  18,  Main  Hall 


No.  18,  East  Hall 
F.  E.  Bower,  Esq. 

No.  3,  West  Win 

No.  7,  Main  Hall 

No.  4,  Main  Hall 

Rev.  L.  C.  Davis 

Mr.  R.  M.  Greene 

Wolfe  Building 

Dr.  George  G.  Groff 

No.  11,  East  Hall 

No.  4,  Main  Hall 


: 
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NAME. 

John  Sidney  Hoffa, 
Joseph  H.  Jeremiah, 
Evan  Gurnos  Jones, 
William  Nogel  Marsh, 
Harry  Vowel  Miller, 
John  Black  Packer, 
Thomas  B.  Parker, 
David  Alexander  Pitts, 
Thomas  Andrew  Sherbondy, 
George  Herbert  Stewart, 
John  Daniel  Thomas, 
Eli  Slifer  Walls, 


RESIDENCE. 

Washingtonville. 

Scranton. 

Seranton. 

Lewisburg. 

Philadelphia. 

Sunbury. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lewisburg. 

Lansford. 

Lewisburg. 


room. 
No.  10,  Main  Hall 

No.  9,  East  Hall 
No.  2,  West  Wing 
Mrs.  N.  C.  Marsh 
No.  18,  East  Hall 
'No.  10,  East  Hall 
No.  13,  East  Hall 
No.  20,  East  Hall 
No.  19,  East  Hall 
Prof.  A.  B.  Stewart 
No.  19,  East  Hall 

Mr.  W.  C.  Walls 


FIRST  FORM. 


NAME. 

Eichard  Martin  Bell, 
Merle  Moe  Edwards, 
John  Charles  Groff, 
Reese  Harvey  Harris, 
George  Hurburt  Hyde, 
William  Cameron  Packer, 
Stephen  Treverton, 
John  Greenfield  Wood, 


residence, 

Sabbath  Pest. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Ridgway. 

Sunbury. 

Ivanhoe,  Va. 
Erie. 


ROOM. 

No.  3,  Main  Hall 

Principal  Edwards 

Dr.  George  G.  Groff 

President  Harris 

No.  14,  East  Hall 

No.  10,  East  Hall 

Mr.  John  Sprague 


No.  16,  East  Hall 
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PURSUING  SELECT  STUDIES. 


NAME. 

Maineard  Lesher  Baker, 
Harry  Clifford  Beck, 
Harry  Ransloe  Boone, 
George  James  Dickinson, 
Carroll  Lewis  Douglass, 
Harry  Organ  Eisenhauer, 
Elbert  Huff, 
Louis  Marcus, 
Emmons  Ledyard  Peck, 
Carl  Henry  Senn, 
Harry  Collins  Simons, 
William  Spencer  Skinner, 
Harry  Ruhl  Thornton, 
Benjamin  Whitman, 
James  Biehl  Zeller, 


RESIDENCE. 

Cowan. 

Philadelphia. 

St.  Clair. 

Brookston. 

Bradford. 

Kelly  X  Roads. 

Stonington. 

Lewisbury. 

Carbondale. 

Williamsport. 

Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 


room. 
No.  7,  Main  Hall 

No.  18,  East  Hall 

No.  12,  East  Hall 

No.  17,  East  Hall 

No.  4,  West  Wing 

Mr.  O.  C.  Eisenhauer 

No.  22,  West  Wing 

Mr.  D.  Marcus 

No.  21,  East  Hall 

No.  11,  Main  Hall 

No.  20,  East  Hall 

Home 

Dr.  T.  C.  Thornton 

Mr.  F.  O.  Whitman 

Mr.  John  F.  Zeller 


SUMMARY. 

The  Fourth  Form,  Classical, 13 

Scientific, 7 

The  Third  Form,  Classical, 16 

Scientific, 8 

The  Second  Form, 

The  First  Form, : 

Unclassified, 

Total  in  Academy, 

In  other  Departments, 

Total  in  all  Departments, 


20 

24 

24 

8 

15 


91 

387 

428 
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COURSES  OF   STUDY. 


The  Academy  is  designed  to  fit  pupils  for  College,  for  Teaching  or  for  Busi- 
ness.   It  offers  two  Courses  of  Study. 

I.  Tlie  Classical  Preparatory  Course  extends  through  four  years  and  is 
arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  College.  The  study  of 
Latin  begins  with  the  Second  Form  and  continues  for  three  years.  The  study 
of  Greek  begins  with  the  Third  Form  and  continues  for  two  years.  Notwith- 
standing the  time  given  to  these  important  branches  of  study,  fully  one-half  of 
the  time  of  the  entire  course  is  devoted  to  English,  Historical,  Mathematical,  and 
Scientific  subjects. 

II.  The  Scientific  Preparatory  Course  extends  through  four  years  and 
furnishes  adequate  preparation  for  either  division  of  the  Philosophical  Course  in 
College.  The  First  and  Second  Forms  of  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific  Courses 
are  identical.  In  the  Third  and  Fourth  Forms,  the  student  preparing  for  the 
Latin  Division  substitutes  Historical  and  Scientific  subjects  for  the  Greek  of  the 
Classical  Coarse;  while  the  student  preparing  for  the  Greek  Division  substitutes 
the  Greek  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Forms  for  the  Latin  and  includes  the  His- 
torical and  Scientific  subjects. 

Students  may  enter  the  Form  which  they  are  prepared  to  pursue  with 
profit. 

Students  who  are  able  to  accomplish  more  work  in  the  allotted  time  than  is 
required  by  the  Classical  Course,  are  encouraged  to  add  the  special  studies  of  the 
Scientific  Course.  They  may  also  pursue  extra  honor  work  in  the  Classics  by 
reading,  under  an  instructor's  direction,  Caesar's  Civil  War,  Cicero's  Letters,  or 
Sallust,  and  the  Books  IV,  V,  VI,  of  the  Iliad,  or  the  Hellenica. 

Students  who  are  preparing  for  the  English  Scientific  Course  in  College  can 
elect  the  necessary  studies  from  the  regular  Curricula  of  the  Academy. 

Students  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  College,  but  who  desire  a  comprehensive 
academic  training,  will  find  the  Scientific  Preparatory  Course,  with  Latin,  well 
adapted  to  prepare  them  for  teaching  or  for  business. 

Transient  students  may  elect  such  studies  as  they  are  qualified  to  pursue 
from  the  studies  in  actual  progress  in  any  given  term. 
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CURRICULA. 


I.  CLASSICAL  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 


FIRST  FORM. 

I.   Term — Arithmetic,  Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

English  Grammar,  Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons, 
History  of  the  United  States,    Fiske. 

II.  Term — Arithmetic,  Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

English  Grammar,  Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons, 

General  History,  Barnes. 

III.  Term — Arithmetic,  Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

English  Language,  Analysis  and  Composition, 

General  History,  Barnes. 


Second 

I.   Term — Higher  Arithmetic, 
Latin — Lessons, 
Rhetoric, 

II.   Term — Book-keeping, 
Latin — Lessons, 

Grammar, 
History  of  Greece, 

III.  Term — Physical  Geography, 
Latin, 

History  of  Rome, 
Elementary  Botany, 


Form. 

Wentworth  and  Hill, 
Tuell  and  Fowler, 
Hill's  Elements. 

Bryant, 

Tuell  and  Fowler, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Myers. 

Appleton, 

Collar's  Gate  to  Caesar, 

Myers, 

Gray. 


third   Form. 


I.  Term — Natural  Philosophy, 
Caesar's  Commentaries, 
Greek — Lessons, 

II.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEneid, 
Greek — Lessons, 
Grammar, 


III.  Term- 


-Algebra, 
Vergil's  iEneid, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 


Sharpless  and  Philips, 
Harper  and  Tolman, 
Frost's  Primer. 

Sheldon's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Gleason's  Gate  to  the  Anabasis, 
Goodwin. 

Sheldon's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Goodwin. 
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FOURTH 

I.   Term — Algebra,  Quadratics, 

Latin — Vergil's  iEneid, 

Prosody, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Greek  Prose  Composition, 

II.   Term — Plane  Geometry, 

Latin — Cicero's  Orations, 

Prose  Composition, 
Homer's  Iliad, 

III.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 
Cicero's  Orations, 
Greek — Homer's  Iliad, 

Prose  Composition, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 


FORM. 

Sheldon's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Goodwin, 
Harper  and  Castle. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Daniell, 

Seymour. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Seymour, 

Harper  and  Castle, 

Goodwin. 


II.  SCIENTIFIC  PREPAKATORY  COURSE. 


First  Form. 

I.   Term — Arithmetic,  Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

English  Grammar,  Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons, 

History  of  the  United  States,  Fiske. 

II.  Term — Arithmetic,  Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

English  Grammar,  Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons. 

General  History,  Barnes. 

III.  Term — Arithmetic,  Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

English  Language,  Analysis  and  Composition, 

General  History,  Barnes. 


Second  form. 


I.   Term — Higher  Arithmetic, 
Latin — Lessons, 
Rhetoric, 

II.  Term — Book-keeping, 
Latin — Lessons, 

Grammar, 
History  of  Greece, 

III.   Term — Physical  Geography, 
Latin, 

History  of  Rome, 
Elementary  Eotany, 
6 


Wentworth  and  Hill, 
Tuell  and  Fowler, 
Hill's  Elements. 

Bryant, 

Tuell  and  Fowler, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Myers. 

Appleton, 

Collai's  Gate  to  Csesar, 

Myers, 

Gray. 
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Third  Form. 


I.   Term — Natural  Philosophy, 
Caesar's  Commentaries, 
History  of  England, 

IT.   Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEneid, 
Astronomy, 

III.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEneid, 
Civil  Government, 


Sharpless  and  Philips, 
Harper  and  Tolman, 
Guest. 

Sheldon's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Sharpless  and  Philips. 

Sheldon's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Macy. 


FOURTH 

Form. 

1. 

Term- 

-Algebra,  Quadratics, 

Sheldon, 

Latin — Vergil's  iEneid, 

Harper  and  Miller, 

Prosody, 

Harper  and  Miller, 

Physiology, 

Walker. 

II. 

Term- 

—Plane  Geometry, 

Wentworth, 

Latin — Cicero's  Orations, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Prose  Composition, 

Daniell, 

English  Literature, 

Pancoast. 

III. 

Term- 

-Plane  Geometry, 

Wentworth. 

Cicero's  Orations, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Geology, 

Le  Conte. 
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METHODS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 


The  Preparatory  Curriculum  naturally  falls  into  six  principal  lines  of 
study,  viz,,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  History,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Science. 
These  combine,  in  due  proportion,  the  cultural,  the  disciplinary  and  the  practi- 
cal elements  of  intermediate  education.  The  two  great  divisions  of  modern 
study,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific,  are  accorded  adequate  and  appropriate 
preparation.  The  subjects,  facilities  and  methods  of  the  various  departments  are 
explained  below. 


I.  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

A  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles  of  English  Grammar  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  student's  progress  in  the  subsequent  language  studies.  The  continu- 
ous application  of  this  knowledge  in  Composition,  and  the  constant  comparison 
with  the  forms  and  idioms  of  the  Ancient  Languages,  prepare  the  way  for  the 
study  of  elementary  Rhetoric,  and  the  appreciative  reading  of  English  and 
American  Literature.  The  aim  is  the  clear,  elegant,  and  forcible  use  of  the 
mother  tongue  as  the  chief  instrument  of  expression. 


II.  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

The  Inductive  Method  is  used  in  the  elementary  instruction.  The  student 
investigates  the  formation  of  the  language.  The  abstract  rules  of  Syntax  are 
learned  from  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  sentences.  Careful  drill  is  given  in 
the  declensions  and  conjugations,  in  the  use  of  the  moods  and  the  sequence  of 
tenses,  in  the  ready  reading  of  the  Latin  text,  in  sight  reading  and  in  accurate 
translation  into  idiomatic  English.  Attention  is  given  to  the  important  per- 
sonal, historical,  and  political  elements  in  the  writings  of  Caesar  and  Cicero.  In 
Vergil,  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  poetry,  legend,  religion,  philosophy, 
and  art  of  Rome.  He  is  taught  to  investigate  the  allegorical,  archaeological, 
and  mythical  allusions  of  the  iEneid,  and  to  appreciate  it  as  the  mirror  of  the 
life  of  the  Empire.  Latin  prosody  is  taught  first  from  the  text,  and  then  from 
the  grammar. 


III.  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

The  first  half  year  of  the  Third  Form  is  spent  in  acquiring  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  forms  and  inflections  to  commence  the  study  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
During  the  last  half  year  special  attention  is  given  to  the  inflection  and  syntax 
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of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives.  The  reading  of  Xenophon  is  continued  in 
the  first  term  of  the  Fourth  Year,  and  the  forms  and  syntax  of  verbs  made  a 
special  stud}-.  Homer  is  then  read  for  one  term  and  a  half,  and  the  difference 
between  Homeric  and  Attic  forms  is  noted.  During  the  last  half  term  Xeno- 
phon is  reviewed,  that  the  student  may  refresh  his  knowledge  of  Attic  Greek 
and  may  not  find  the  transition  to  College  needlessly  difficult.  Almost  daily 
drill  is  given  in  turning  into  Greek  sentences  bused  on  the  text  of  Xenophon. 


IV.    HISTORY. 

The  course  in  History  includes  a  survey  of  the  History  of  the  United  States, 
England,  Greece,  and  Eome.  The  aim  is  not  so  much  to  fill  the  student's  mind 
with  a  collection  of  dates  and  events  as  to  acquaint  him  with  the  life,  the  genius, 
the  institutions,  and  the  achievements  of  the  respective  peoples,  and  their  part 
in  the  wider  history  of  mankind.  Students  are  encouraged  to  cultivate  the  his- 
torical imagination ;  to  compare  race  characteristics,  arts,  and  religions,  and  to 
appreciate  the  noble  ideals,  the  heroic  struggles  and  sacrifices  that  have  imparted 
imperishable  worth  to  human  institutions. 

Civil  Government  is  taught  as  a  preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship. 
The  origin  and  growth  of  our  institutions,  the  functions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  National,  State,  and  local  governments,  the  political  history  of  the 
people,  the  interpretation  and  construction  of  the  Constitution,  are  presented 
and  discussed. 


V.    MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. — To  students  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  business,  a  course  is 
given  in  practical  business  Arithmetic,  involving  all  the  ordinary  problems  and 
practices  in  the  business  world.  To  those  who  are  preparing  for  college  or  for 
teaching  instruction  is  given  in  the  theory  and  science  of  Arithmetic.  Pupils 
are  expected  to  master  the  principles  and  then  to  formulate  their  own  rules. 

Algebra. — The  course  extends  through  one  period  daily  for  one  year,  and 
includes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles,  Factoring,  Divisors 
and  Multiples,  Fractions,  Equations,  Involution,  Evolution,  Theory  of  Exponents, 
Eadicals,  and  Quadratic  Equations.  Daily  black-board  work  serves  to  apply  the 
principles  taught.  The  student  is  required  both  to  know  the  methods  of  the 
solution  of  problems  and  also  to  explain  the  operation  to  the  class. 

Plane  Geometry. — The  instruction  consists  in  daily  recitations  for  two  terms 
on  the  Theorems  and  Problems  given  in  the  text-book,  with  original  demonstra- 
tions of  the  same  Propositions  by  the  students  from  hints  and  figures  given  in  the 
class-room.  Besides  this,  considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  solution  of 
original  Propositions,  and  the  application  of  principles  thus  learned  to  the  solu- 
tion of  numerical  problems. 
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Book-keeping. — A  practical  introduction  to  the  science  of  accounts  is  se- 
cured in  the  term  devoted  to  mastering  the  principles  of  Double  Entry  Book- 
keeping. Careful  attention  is  given  to  business  forms,  to  the  usages  of  Banks, 
and  to  the  elements  of  Commercial  Law.  The  subject  may  be  pursued  in  its 
more  extended  and  intricate  applications  by  a  second  term's  work,  open  to  prop- 
erly qualified  students. 


VI.  SCIENCE. 


Physical  Geography  lays  a  foundation  for  subsequent  work  in  all  sciences. 
It  surveys  the  earth's  physiography,  climate,  atmosphere,  fauna,  flora,  ocean 
tides  and  currents,  and  geological  agencies.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
physical  features  of  the  United  States.  The  subject  is  illustrated  by  drawings, 
photographs,  colored  and  relief  maps,  and  specimens  from  the  Museum. 

Botany  is  taught  by  text-book,  field  exercise,  plant  analysis,  and  weekly 
lectures.  A  brief  outline  is  first  obtained  of  plant  structure,  physiology,  growth, 
and  reproduction,  The  subject  is  then  reviewed  by  daily  drill  in  analyzing, 
recording,  classifying,  and  preserving  specimens.  The  recorded  analysis  of  fifty 
plants  is  required.  Lectures  explaining  special  forms  of  vegetable  growth,  the 
flora  of  this  country,  the  cultivation,  uses,  and  history  of  plants  complete  the 
work. 

Physiology. — Every  effort  is  made  to  impart  clear  ideas  of  the  structure, 
parts,  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  chem- 
istry of  foods,  the  laws  of  health,  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics.  Sugges- 
tions are  constantly  made  as  to  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  the  care  of  the  sick, 
disinfection  and  sanitation,  and  accidents  and  emergencies.  Charts,  manikin, 
and  preparations  are  used  in  class. 

Natural  Philosophy. — The  student  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements 
of  mechanics  and  physics.  The  apparatus  of  the  College  Laboratory  is  available 
for  use.  The  historical  beginnings  of  each  subject,  and  subsequent  development, 
are  sketched  in  brief  lectures.  No  pains  are  spared  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with 
the  laws  of  these  sciences,  by  instruction,  experiment,  review,  and  repeated  ex- 
amination. The  truth  of  principles  is  proved,  except  where  the  demonstration 
involves  the  mathematics  of  the  higher  course  in  College. 

Astronomy. — Descriptive  Astronomy  discusses  the  earth's  relations  to  the 
solar  system,  the  masses,  motions,  and  orbits  of  each  member  of  it ;  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  at  least  five  motions  of  the  earth  ;  general  boundaries  of  the 
constellations  of  the  Zodiac  and  northern  heavens ;  the  accepted  theories  of 
comets,  meteors,  and  nebulse.  Charts,  star  maps,  globes,  and  other  apparatus 
are  used,  and  the  student  is  afforded  privileges  of  observation  in  the  College 
Observatory. 

Geology. — The  student  here  masters  the  elements  of  lithological,  structural, 
dynamic,  and  historical  Geology.  Specimens  of  various  rocks  and  minerals  are 
handled  in  class  ;  their  composition,  characteristics,  and  place  in  nature  are  ex- 
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plained ;  the  structure  of  the  earth  in  its  present  form  is  studied ;  the  history 
of  its  evolution,  the  age  and  characteristics  of  its  strata,  the  chief  geological 
features  of  each  continent,  and  the  forces  at  work,  and  that  have  worked  to  pro- 
duce change,  are  considered. 


VII.     OKATOKY. 

Class  Exercises. — Members  of  the  Fourth  Form  prepare  and  deliver  two 
original  orations  each  term.  All  other  students  have  regular  exercises  in  Com- 
position and  Declamation  throughout  the  year.  Public  exercises  are  held  in 
Bucknell  Hall  on  Saturday  morning,  before  the  assembled  faculties  and  students 
of  the  Institute  and  the  Academy.  Visitors  are  cordially  welcomed  to  these 
exercises. 

In  addition  to  the  private  rehearsals  for  the  work  above  indicated,  all  stu- 
dents receive  weekly  instruction  in  Elocution.  The  course  includes  careful  drill 
in  the  Elementary  sounds,  in  Articulation,  and  in  Expression ;  in  Analytical 
Reading,  including  the  Bible  and  Hymns ;  and  the  study  of  Shakespeare. 


VIII.    SPECIAL  BRANCHES. 

Bible  Study. — The  study  of  the  Bible  is  pursued  as  a  regular  weekly  recita- 
tion throughout  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Forms,  in  both  courses  of  study. 
A  scheme  of  study  is  arranged  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  It  is  intended 
that  the  successive  schemes  for  the  various  years  of  the  course  will  cover  the  Life 
of  Christ,  the  Historical  portions  foreshadowing  the  Christ,  and  the  History  of 
the  Apostolic  Church. 

Literature  Study. — The  reading  and  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  English 
and  American  Literature  is  maintained  in  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Forms, 
by  means  of  weekly  recitations  and  conferences.  The  work  required  is  identical 
with  the  "Scheme  of  Uniform  Entrance  Examinations  in  English  Language 
and  Literature,"  recently  adopted  by  the  "Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland."  It  comprises  (a)  careful  read- 
ings of  representative  works  of  certain  authors,  as  literature ;  (b)  thorough  study 
as  to  "subject-matter,  foam,  and  structure "  of  other  selections.  Regular  exam- 
inations will  determine  the  student's  proficiency. 

The  Study  of  Music  may  be  pursued  by  Academic  students  under  the  in- 
struction of  Professor  E.  Aviragnet  and  his  Assistants,  of  the  School  of  Music. 

Drawing. — All  students  of  the  Academy  may  receive  throughout  the  year 
weekly  lessons  in  Free-hand  Drawing  and  Penmanship  without  extra  charge- 
Special  individual  instruction  in  Drawing  is  afforded  at  twenty-four  dollars  per 
annum. 
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IX.     HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  Tustin  Gymnasium  affords  opportunity  for  physical  exercise  in  the 
winter  and  during  inclement  weather  at  other  seasons.  The  Directors  of  the 
Gymnasium  give  regular  class  exercises  to  the  students  of  the  Academy.  At- 
tendance upon  physical  training  in  the  Gymnasium  is  obligatory  during  the 
Winter  Term. 

The  Athletic  Association  of  the  Academy  has  been  formed  to  encourage 
and  regulate  athletic  sports.  The  association  is  allowed  to  arrange  match  games 
with  other  similar  bodies  by  first  securing  the  consent  of  the  Principal. 


PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS. 


Third  Form. 


The  Public  Exhibition  of  the  Third  Form  in  Declamation  will  take  place 
on  Saturday  evening,  April  25,  1896,  in  Commencement  Hall. 

Fourth  Form. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Academy  will  be  the  Public  Exhibition  in  Ora- 
tory of  the  Fourth  Form,  on  Tuesday  morning,  June  23,  1896. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


ADVANTAGES. 

To  the  student  seeking  preparation  for  College,  the  Academy  offers  unusual 
inducements.  Its  proximity  to  the  College  secures  to  him  an  atmosphere  of 
study,  acquaintance  with  the  guides  and  companions  of  his  future  course,  and  the 
benefit  of  numerous  literary  exercises  to  be  found  only  in  College  towns.  He 
has  access  to  the  College  Library  and  Reading-Room.  The  Academy  is  designed 
to  fit  its  pupils  thoroughly  for  College,  for  Business,  or  for  Teaching.  It  aims  to 
lay  broad  and  solid  foundations  for  all  subsequent  scholarly  culture,  and  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  every-day  affairs. 


GOVERNMENT. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  regard  self-government  as  the  only  true  govern- 
ment. It  will  be  the  constant  endeavor  to  secure  uprightness  of  character,  gen- 
tlemanly deportment,  and  diligent  application  to  work,  by  kind  treatment,  and 
high  standards  in  conduct  and  study.  The  Academy  cannot  knowingly  accept 
or  retain  incorrigibles. 

I.    ADMINISTRATION. 

1.  The  general  control  of  the  Academy  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the 
University. 

2.  The  government  of  the  Academy,  subject  to  such  control,  rests  with  the 
Principal  of  the  Academy. 

3.  The  government  of  each  Hall  is  vested  in  the  Instructor  in  charge,  who 
resides  in  the  Hall  and  enforces  regulations  for  the  Hours  of  Study,  Academy 
Property,  Hygienic  Precautions,  and  General  Deportment,  and  such  other  pru- 
dential regulations  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  joint  concurrence  of  the  President 
of  the  University  and  the  Principal  of  the  Academy. 

4.  Each  Instructor  will  have  charge  of  his  class  with  reference  to  attend- 
ance upon  recitations.  In  case  any  student  is  absent  twice  in  any  one  term,  with- 
out good  excuse,  from  recitations,  or  from  his  room  in  the  evening  after  the  hour 
of  seven,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  of  the  Academy  to  give  informa- 
tion of  the  fact  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil  so  offending. 

II.    VIOLATION  OP  RULES. 

1.  Any  officer  of  the  Institution  becoming  cognizant  of  violation  of  regula- 
tions by  any  pupil  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Principal  of  the  Academy,  who 
shall  make  a  record  of  the  fact  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose.  Any  second 
violation  by  the  same  pupil  shall  also  be  reported  to  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  of  the  University,  and  the 
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Principal  of  the  Academy  the  offense  be  of  sufficient  gravity,  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  offending  pupil  shall  be  notified. 

2.  Violations  of  these  and  other  prudential  regulations  shall  be  punished 
by  private  reprimand,  or  by  reprimand  in  the  presence  of  the  students  of  the 
Academy  by  the  Principal,  or  by  reprimand  before  the  University  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  by  suspension,  or  by  expulsion,  according  to  the  gravity  or  repetition  of 
the  offense. 


BUILDINGS  AND  ROOMS. 

The  Academy  Buildings  are  described  in  detail  in  the  introductory  pages  of 
this  Catalogue. 

The  Main  Building"  contains,  besides  its  accommodations  for  other  school  and 
boarding  purposes,  furnished  rooms  for  students.  These  rooms  are  designed  to 
accommodate  two  students  each,  and  are  twenty  feet  by  twelve  feet,  and  fourteen 
feet  high.  They  are  subdivided  into  a  study  room  twelve  feet  by  ten  feet,  and  a 
dormitory  nine  feet  square.  The  dormitory  contains  a  double  bed  with  woven 
wire  mattress.     Both  rooms  are  provided  with  all  necessary  furniture. 

The  New  East  Hall  contains  combined  study  and  sleeping  rooms,  each 
designed  for  two  students.  These  rooms  are  fifteen  feet  by  twelve  feet,  with  high 
ceilings,  and  contain  two  commodious  closets  and  two  single  wire  mattress  beds 
with  all  necessary  furniture. 


UNFURNISHED  ROOMS. 

The  Academy  has  a  number  of  unfurnished  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
students  of  mature  years  and  of  limited  means.  No  attention  by  servants  is  given 
to  these  rooms,  nor  are  lights  supplied.  Two  students  occupy  a  study  room  in 
common.  The  dormitories  are  provided  with  a  double-spring  bedstead.  All  other 
furnishing  is  to  be  done  by  the  occupants.  While  second-hand  articles  of  furni- 
ture may  be  obtained  here,  it  will  be  to  the  student's  advantage  to  bring  from 
home  bedding  and  carpets.  The  dimensions  of  the  study  rooms  are  ten  feet  by 
twelve  feet;  of  the  dormitory,  nine  feet  by  nine  feet. 


ARTICLES  REQUIRED. 

Each  student  should  be  provided  with  an  umbrella,  overshoes,  table  napkins,, 
towels,  soap,  and  other  articles  usually  required  for  personal  comfort.  All  articles 
for  the  laundry  should  be  marked  with  the  owner's  name. 


BOARDING. 


All  students  from  a  distance  will  occupy  rooms  and  will  board  in  the  Acad- 
emy, except  for  reasons  jointly  satisfactory  to  the  President  of  the  University 
and  the  Principal  of  the  Academy. 
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The  Principal  and  his  family,  the  Instructors  and  the  Matron,  live  in  the 
building,  take  their  meals  with  the  boarders,  and  strive  in  all  possible  ways  to 
secure  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  students.  The  Instructors  occupy  rooms 
adjacent  to  the  students'  apartments.  The  appointments  of  the  Dining  Room, 
the  character  of  the  table  supplies,  the  household  service  in  general,  are  designed 
to  furnish  the  comforts  of  a  first-class  boarding-house.  So  far  as  may  be  war- 
ranted by  the  deportment  of  the  students,  there  will  be  absent  from  the  home- 
life  of  the  school  all  needless  uniformity  and  irksome  limitations,  which  dis- 
regard the  reasonable  individual  preferences  of  pupils. 

The  Academy  gives  to  furnished  rooms  daily  and  complete  attention,  pro- 
vides and  washes  all  bedding  and  bed  clothing,  and  supplies  and  cares  for  all 
lights. 

Engagements  for  board  and  rooms  are  expected  to  continue  without  change 
to  the  end  of  the  school  year  for  which  they  are  made. 


APPLIANCES. 

The  Academy  is  in  possession  of  excellent  apparatus  for  instruction.  A 
select  Reference  Library,  containing  an  Encyclopedia,  Lexicons,  Dictionaries, 
Atlases,  and  various  other  helps,  is  accessible  to  students  at  all  hours.  The 
Classical  Recitation  Room  is  provided  with  Kiepert's  Wall  Maps  of  Ancient 
Geography,  and  with  Reinhard's  Album  of  Classical  Antiquities,  mounted. 
Metric  apparatus,  Maps  and  Globes  render  assistance  in  other  directions. 

The  apparatus  of  the  College  also  is  accessible  to  the  classes  for  purposes 
of  experiment  and  illustration. 

The  College  Library,  numbering  16,000  volumes,  is  available  for  all  students. 


STUDY  KOOM. 

In  order  to  insure  favorable  conditions  of  study,  the  Academy  maintains  a 
public  study  room  for  the  use  of  day-pupils  and  such  boarding  pupils  as  are 
thereby  better  accommodated  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons.  This  room  is 
under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Proctor  or  one  of  the  instructors  of  the 
Academy.  Except  when  engaged  in  recitation,  day  pupils  and  such  others  as  are 
assigned  thereto,  are  required  to  occupy  seats  in  the  study-room  during  the  day 
study  hours,  unless  excused  for  good  reason.  A  record  of  such  attendance  is 
kept,  and  enters  into  the  pupil's  standing  at  the  end  of  the  term. 


HOURS. 


The  time  devoted  to  study  and  recitation  amounts  to  nine  hours  every  week- 
day, except  Saturday,  when  it  is  only  one  hour.  This  time  should  be  sacred  to 
Its  purpose.  Parents  of  the  day  pupils  are  requested  to  co-operate  with  the  school 
in  securing  attention  to  evening  study  hours,  and  to  avoid  furnishing  excuses  or 
granting  occasions  for  absence. 
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Students  from  a  distance  should  be  in  Lewisburg  on  the  day  preceding  the 
■opening  of  each  term,  and  no  student  should  leave  until  the  term  has  closed. 
Punctuality  in  attendance  is  essential  to  success  in  school  work. 

For  terms  and  vacations,  see  Calendar  of  the  University,  page  129. 


STANDING  AND  PROMOTIONS. 

The  weekly  averages  of  marks  for  recitations  are  recorded,  and  also  failures 
in  conduct  and  attendance.  The  scale  for  such  markings  ranges  from  10,  or  per- 
fect, to  0,  or  inexcusable  failure.     Unexcused  absences  count  as  zero. 

Monthly  and  term  examinations  are  held  in  the  studies  thus  far  completed, 
and  term  reports  of  the  average  in  scholarship,  attendance,  and  conduct  of  each 
student  are  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  by  the  Principal. 

No  student  is  promoted  to  the  next  higher  class  whose  average  in  any  study 
is  less  than  7. 

Students  who  complete  the  Preparatory  Courses  of  Study  are  admitted  to 
standing  in  corresponding  divisions  of  the  Freshman  Class  in  the  College,  upon 
the  Principal's  certificate,  without  examination. 

All  students  who  complete  in  a  satisfactory  manner  either  the  Classical  or 
the  Scientific  Course  of  Study,  and  who  have  sustained  irreproachable  characters 
during  their  school  residence,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  setting  forth  their 
proficiency  in  the  branches  studied. 

Students  attaining  an  average  standing  of  9  are  encouraged  to  take  work  ad- 
ditional to  the  Regular  Courses  of  Study. 


PRIZES. 


The  Harry  S.  Hopper  Prize. 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Hopper,  of  Philadelphia,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
offers  an  annual  prize  for  excellence  in  Composition. 

This  prize  for  1895  was  awarded  to  Charles  W.  Harvey. 

The  Rev.  D.  P.  Leas  Prize. 

Rev.  David  P.  Leas,  of  Philadelphia,  Treasurer  of  Bucknell  University, 
offers  an  annual  prize  to  that  member  of  the  Third  Form  who  shall  excel  in  the 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Third  Form  in  Declamation. 

This  prize  in  1895  was  awarded  to  Charles  J.  Pearse. 

The  William  E.  P/Iartin  Prize. 

Professor  William  E.  Martin  offers  an  annual  prize  to  that  member  of  the 
Fourth  Form  who  shall  pronounce  the  best  oration  at  the  Academie  Graduating 
Exhibition. 

This  prize  for  1895  was  awarded  to  Charles  W.  Harvey. 
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LITERARY   SOCIETIES. 

Hermenia ;  Adelphia. — These  are  voluntary  organizations  of  students  for 
mutual  improvement  in  Literary  and  Oratorical  exercises.  They  have  large  and 
convenient  halls  in  the  Academy  building,  where  they  hold  their  meetings  on 
Friday  evenings. 


RELIGIOUS  SERVICES. 

The  duties  of  each  day  are  opened  with  devotional  exercises  in  Bucknelt 
Hall,  at  which  all  students  are  required  to  be  present.  Devotional  exercises  are 
also  held  in  the  Academy  every  evening,  just  before  the  evening  study  hour.  All 
academic  students  residing  on  the  University  campus  are  required  to  attend  these 
exercises. 

Regular  attendance  upon  public  worship  at  some  Church  in  town  on  Sunday 
morning  is  required;  also  upon  services  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  the  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Colleges.  Attendance  upon  Sunday-schools  and  mid-week  prayer- 
meetings,  while  voluntary,  is  strongly  urged  upon  students. 

The  Academic  students  maintain  a  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  which  holds  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  on  Tuesday  evenings. 


EXPENSES. 
EAST  HALL. 


Per  Annum. 
Tuition,  Board,  Furnished  Rooms,  Heat,  Lights,  Care,  Washing, 

and  Incidentals, $230  00 

MAIN  HALL. 

Tuition  Board,  Unfurnished  Rooms,  Heat,  Washing,    and    Inci- 
dentals,      185  00 

Tuition,  and  Incidentals  to  Day  Pupils, 55  00 

All  charges  are  payable  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  in  advance,  at  the 

beginning  of  each  term,  or  by  the  15th  of  September,  January,  and  April. 

No  student  is  entitled  to  his  place  in  his  class  until  he  has  made  settlement 

for  the  term  bills. 

An  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  washing  more  than  12  pieces  per  week. 
Free  scholarships,  covering  tuition,  are  provided  in  all  the  Departments  of 

the  University  for  the  children  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  actual  service. 

The  expenses  for  Music  and  Printing  for  Exhibitions  and  Anniversary  occa- 
sions are  paid  by  the  classes  for  which  such  expenses  are  incurred. 

For  information  respecting  the  Academy,  address  the  President  of  the 

University,  John  H.  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  or  the  Principal,  Thoines  A. 

Edwards,  A.M. 


THE   INSTITUTE. 


INSTRUCTORS   AND    OTHER   OFFICERS. 


JOHN  HOWARD  HARRIS,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d., 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY,  AND  INSTRUCTOR   IN   PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 

Mrs.  KATHERINE  B.  LARISON,  a.  m.,  principal, 

AND  INSTRUCTOR  IN   LITERATURE. 

ELYSEE  AVIRAGNET,  a.  m,  mus.  doc, 

VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL   MUSIC   AND   THE   ROMANCE   LANGUAGES, 

CANDACfi  WOOD, 

DRAWING  AND  PAINTING. 

HARRIET  CLARE  ARMITAGE, 

ENGLISH,  ELOCUTION,  AND  GYMNASTICS. 

JULIET  AIKEN, 

INSTRUMENTAL   MUSIC. 

ELIZABETH  COLLINS  EDDELMAN,  so.  b., 

LATIN  AND   GERMAN. 

MINNIE  GOULD, 

VOCAL   MUSIC. 

ION  A  MORGAN, 

ASSISTANT  IN   MUSIC. 

ELIZA  BELL,  ph.  b., 

HISTORY  AND   ENGLISH. 

JESSIE  JUNE  WHEELER,  a.  b., 

MATHEMATICS. 

ALBERT  BURNS  STEWART,  a.  m., 

MATHEMATICS. 

GEORGE  ELMER  FISHER,  ph.  b., 

SCIENCE. 

LLEWELLYN  PHILLIPS,  A.  m., 

GREEK. 
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WILLIAM  CHRISTIAN  GRETZINGER    ph  b 

REGISTRAR   OF    THE   UNIVERSITY. 

CHARLES  R.  CASE, 

CARE    OP   INSTITUTE   GROUNDS  AND   BUILDINGS. 

Mrs.  CHARLES  R.  CASE, 

MATRON. 


DIRECTORY    OF   THE    ALUMNA. 


Officers  of  the  alumn/e. 

President,  Mrs.  Weber  L.  Gerhart. 

Vice-President,  Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Gretzinger. 

Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Annie  Van  Gundy. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mbs.  W.  E.  Martin,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Milder. 

Board  of  Managers, 

The  Officers  of  the  Association,  and  Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Larison  and 

Mrs.  Elias  Shorkley. 


Officers  of  the  lewisburg  aluwin/e  club. 

President,  Mrs.  Martha  M.  Wolfe. 
Vice-President,  Miss  Annie  MacDonald. 

Secretary,  Miss  Annie  Evans. 

Treasurer,  Miss  Florence  A.  Van  Dyke. 

Correspondent  with  Philadelphia  Alumna?  Club,  Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Gretzinger. 


officers  of  the  Philadelphia  alumn/e  club. 

President,  Mrs.  O.  W.  Spratt. 

Vice-President,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Tustin. 

Secretary,  Miss  Nellie  Conard,  748  N.  Fortieth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Amos  Wakelin. 


The  Principal  of  the  Institute  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if  any  graduate  who  changes  her  resi 
dence  will  give  notice  of  her  new  address.  She  will  also  be  grateful  for  any  information  that  wil 
assist  in  making  the  directory  of  the  graduates  complete. 
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GRADUATING  CLASS. 


CLASS  OF  '95. 


NAME. 

Frances  Moore  Baker, 
Mary  Howard  Baker, 
Elizabeth  Estelle  Brubaker, 
Jennie  Davis, 
Irene  Carrie  Ellis, 
Laura  Fague, 
Bessie  Viola  Freas, 
Augusta  Josephine  Hanna, 
Emma  Beulah  Hayes, 
Stella  Rebecca  Houghton, 
Mary  Matlack, 
Edith  Elizabeth  Schaffer, 
Grace  Slifer, 
Alice  Snowden, 
Florence  Virginia  Stoner, 
Mary  Alice  Thornton, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Wilson, 


residence. 


Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Mifflihburg. 

Camden,  JV.  J. 

Jersey  Shore. 

Hughesville. 

Scranton. 

Lock  Haven. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Derry  Church. 

Lewisburg. 

Hughesville. 

Sunbury. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 


room. 
J.  T.  Baker,  Esq. 

J.  T.  Baker,  Esq. 

Institute 

Institute 

Rev.  J.  R.  Merriman 

Institute 

Institute 

Institute 

Hon.  Alfred  Hayes 

Mr.  J.  W.  Houghton 

Mrs.  Emma  J.  Matlack 

Institute 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Slifer 

Institute 

Institute 

Dr.  T.  C.  Thornton 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilson 
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NAMES  OF  STUDENTS. 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 


NAME. 

Emma  Beulah  Hayes, 
Mary  Alice  Thornton, 


RESIDENCE. 

Lewisburg, 
Lewisburg. 


ROOM. 

Hon.  Alfred  Haye6 
Dr.  T.  C.  Thornton 


THE  SENIOR  CLASS. 


NAME. 

Belle  Bartol, 
Miriam  Adlam  Bucher, 
Fannie  Margaret  Case, 
Gertrude  Electa  Church, 
Esther  McKinstry  Greene, 
Gertrude  Eleanor  Kase, 
Emma  Elizabeth  Kunkle, 
Rachel  Jane  Noll, 
Margaret  Isabelle  Norton, 
Elizabeth  Josephine  Noyes, 
Margaret  Olivia  Ross, 
Clarissa  Fisher  Russell, 
Emma  Diruf  Seiler, 
Bertha  Celestine  Watkins, 
Mary  Olive  Williamson, 


residence. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Union  City. 

Lewisloivn. 

Danville. 

Newberry. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Westport. 

Mifflinburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Scranton. 

Salladasburg. 


room. 
Prof.  Wm.  C.  Bartol 


Hon.  J.  C.  Bucher 

Institute 

Institute 

Institute 

Institute 

Institute 

Mr.  Martin  Noll 

Mr.  Thos.  G.  Norton 

Institute 

Institute 

Mr.  T.  Frank  Russell 

Mrs.  Carl  Seiler 

Institute 

Institute 
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THE  FOURTH  YEAR  CLASS. 


NAME. 

Mabel  Effie  Batten, 
Elbina  Lavinia  Bender, 
Sarah  Martha  Black, 
Buth  Nora  Davis, 
Anna  Cttrzon  Judd, 
Mary  Anna  Kline, 
Emma  Josephine  Lawshe, 
Emma  Madden, 
Eliza  Johnston  Martin, 
Viola  Harriet  Pensyl, 
Emma  Clare  Probasco, 
Margaret  M.  Baike, 
Gertrude  Wilburn  Boos, 
Lula  Eudora  Sanders, 
Edna  Schuyler  Shires, 
Susan  Bodenbaugh  Slifer, 
Jessie  Thekla  Steiner, 
Mabel  Wells, 


residence. 

Auburn,  JV.  J. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Winfield. 

Lewisburg. 

Saltillo. 

Lewisburg. 

Elysburg. 

Bridge  ton,  N.  J. 

Doylestown. 

Lewisburg. 

Milton. 

Limestoneville. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Wilcox. 


room. 

Institute 

Mr.  George  J.  Bender 

Mrs.  Annie  M.  Black 

Bev.  L.  C.  Davis 

Bev.  J.  T.  Judd 

Mr.  Geo.  M.  Kline 

Mr.  Bobt.  A.  Lawshe 

Institute 

Prof.  W.  E.  Martin 

Institute 

Institute 

Institute 

Charles  Boos 

Mr.  S.  H.  Sanders 

Institute 

Mr.  G.  M.  Slifer 

Mr.  F.  Steiner 

Institute 


THE  THIRD   YEAR  CLASS. 


NAME. 

Minetta  May  Anderson, 
Laura  Louise  Angle, 
Catherine  Buth  Bower, 
Alice  Helen  Focht, 
Maria  Maud  Goddard, 


RESIDENCE. 

Lewisburg. 
Strafford. 
Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 


Philadelphia. 
Lydia  Ann  Watts  Hackenburg, 

North  imiberland. 

7 


ROOM. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Anderson 

Institute 

F.  E.  Bower,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Focht 

Institute 

Mr.  D.  S.  Hackenburg 
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NAME. 

Edith  Agnes  Hartley, 
Eudora  Blair  Hassenplug, 
Nelle  Eva  Hower, 
Katherine  Mott  Johnson, 
Louise  Weimer  Lawshe, 
Grace  Celesta  Moses, 
Hannah  Virginia  Noyes, 
Edith  Lee  Phillips, 
Margaret  Malvina  Wagner, 
Eliza  Slifer  Wendle, 


residence. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Westport. 

Plymouth. 

Lewisburg . 

Levnsburg. 


ROOM. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Clingan 

Mr.  C.  H.  Hassenplug 

Mr.  Jacob  Hower 

Prof.  B.  E.  Johnson 

Mr.  K.  A.  Lawslie 

Rev.  William  Moses 

Institute 

Institute 

Mrs.  Emma  A.  Wagner 

Mr.  H.  M.  Wendle 


THE   SECOND  YEAR  CLASS. 


NAME. 

Jessie  Marguerite  Birbeck, 
Margaret  Campbell, 
Marion  A.  Crary, 

Alice  Flora  Dunham, 

Nellie  Louise  Earle, 

Elizabeth  Evans, 

Annabel  Hanna, 

Miriam  Evangeline  Hanna, 

Martha  Dugmore  Jones, 

Sarah  Ethel  Judd, 

Elizabeth  Kremer, 

Alberta  Pearl  Stapleton, 

Marian  May  Wingert, 

Martha  Wolfe, 


residence. 

Freeland. 

McKeesport. 

Sheffield. 

Sheffield. 

Lewisburg. 

Freeland. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lost  Creek. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Leiuisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 


ROOM. 

Institute 
Institute 
Institute 

Institute 

Rev.  I.  N.  Earle 

Institute 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  T.  Hanna 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  T.  Hanna 

Institute 

Rev.  John  T.  Judd 

Mr.  J.  K.  Kremer 

Rev.  A.  Stapleton 

Mr.  J.  H.  Wingert 

Mrs.  Martha  E.  Wolfe 
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THE   FIRST  YEAR  CLASS. 


name.  residence. 

Margaret  Beaver  Groff, 

Lewisburg. 


ROOM. 

Dr.  George  G.  Groft 


PURSUING  SELECT  STUDIES. 


NAME. 

Edith  Mildred  Bastress, 

Laura  Leidy  Beidler, 

Kate  Stewart  Davis, 
Mabel  Farley, 
Carrie  Vianda  Folmer, 

Gertrude  Grant, 

Annie  Jane  Jones, 

-Susan  Jones, 

Marie  Louise  Leiser, 

Mabel  Shirley  Lovegrove, 

Laura  Ethel  Manett, 
Mary  Edna  McClure, 
Gertrude  Edith  a  Morgan, 

Minnie  Catherine  Morris, 

Marguerite  ODonnell, 

Ada  Electa  Pennypacker, 

Eleanor  Potter, 

Jennie  Lolita  Reading, 


residence. 

Sunbury. 

Doylestown. 

Milton. 
Milton. 

Shenandoah. 

Ridgway. 

Plymouth. 

Mahanoy  Plane. 

Lewisburg. 

Philadelphia. 

Wilcox. 
McKeesport. 

West  Pittston. 

Philadelphia. 

Texarkana,  Ark. 

Norristown. 

Lewisburg. 

Williamsport. 


ROOM. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Bastress 

Institute 

Mrs.  K.  H.  Davis 

Rev.  F.  H.  Farley 

Institute 

Institute 
Institute 
Institute 
Andrew  A.  Leiser,  Esq. 
Institute 
Institute 
Institute 
Institute 

Mr.  J.  W.  Rowe 

Institute 

Institute 

Mr.  S.  Potter 

Institute 
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NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


Elizabeth  Pennypacker  Rossiter, 

Pottstown. 

Edna  Katharine  Buss, 

Hollidaysburg. 

Alice  Kauffman  Schaeffer, 

Fleetwood. 

Olive  Elizabeth  Smith, 

Sunbury. 

Elkland. 

Williamsport. 

Lewisburg. 

Elkland. 

Johnsonburg. 


Elizabeth  Cook  Walker, 
Lena  Weigand, 
Margaret  Ellen  Wensel, 
Mary  Grier  Youngman, 
Alicia  Zierden, 


room. 
Institute 

Institute 

Institute 

Mr.  E.  Penn  Smith 

Institute 

Mr.  J.  W.  Rowe 

Mr.  James  Wensel 


Institute 


Institute- 


SUMMARY. 

Graduate  Students, 2 

Seniors, 15 

Fourth  Year, 18 

Third  Year, 17 

Second  Year, 13 

First  Year, 1 

Special, 26 

Total, 92 
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SCHOOL   OF    MUSIC. 


PIANO. 

NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Laura  Leidy  Beidler, ' Doylestown 

Elbina  Lavinia  Bender, Lewisburg 

Fanny  Billmeyer, Pottsgrove 

Frances  Bloom, Sunbury 

Lena  Burke,         Northumberland 

Emma  Brown  Cook, Lewisburg 

Marion  A.  Crary, Sheffield 

Alice  Flora  Dunham, Sheffield 

Arie  Dunkelburger, Lewisburg 

Mabel  Farley, Milton 

Carrie  Vianda  Folmer, Shenandoah 

Oertrude  Grant, Ridgway 

Jennie  Himmelreich, Lewisburg 

Susan  Jones, .     Mahanoy  Plane 

Anna  Jane  Jones, Plymouth 

•Caroline  Elizabeth  Kelly, Lewisburg 

Emma  Josephine  Lawshe, Lewisburg 

Marie  Louise  Leiser, . Lewisburg 

Mabel  Shirley  Lovegrove, Philadelphia 

Laura  Ethel  Manett, Wilcox 

Louis  Marcus, Lewisburg 

Mary  Edna  McClure, McKeesport 

Oliver  Preston  Miller,   ....       Lochiel 

Fannie  Montgomery, Pottsgrove 

Gertrude  Editha  Morgan,      West  Pittston 

Annie  Noaker, Milton 

Marguerite  O'  Donnell, , Texarkana,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Willard  Oldt, Lewisburg 

Nettie  Parkhurst, Kane 

Ada  Electa  Pennypacker,  .    .    .    .    . Norristown 

Viola  Harriet  Pensyl, Elysburg 

Eleanor  Potter, Lewisburg 

Anna  Mary  Rogers, Allentown 

Elizabeth  Pennypacker  Rossiter, Pottstown 

Edna  Katherine  Russ, Hollidaysburg 

Louise  Seiler, Lewisburg 

Alice  Kauffman  Schaeffer, Fleetwood 

Anna  Estelle  Smith, Millmont 

Olivia  Jennie  Silvers, Lambertville,  N.  J. 

Jessie  Thekla  Steiner, Lewisburg 

Annie  Strohecker, Lewisburg 
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NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Margaret  Alice  Thomas, Frostburg,  McL 

Mary  Voris, Lewisburg 

Albert  Vorse, , , Lewisburg 

Elizabeth  Cook  Walker, Elkland 

Lizzie  Waters, • East  Lewisburg 

Bertha  Celestine  Watkins, Scranton 

John  Greenfield  Wood,  • Erie 


PIPE  ORGAN. 

Elbina  Lavinia  Bender, Lewisburg 

Maud  Bowen, • Lewisburg 

Harriet  Melissa  Catherman, Swengel 

Caroline  Elizabeth  Kelly, Lewisburg 

Ida  Elizabeth  List,  .    .    .  •    .    .    .  • Lewisburg 

Mary  Neta  Moyer, Lewisburg 

Nettie  Parkhurst, Kane 

Ada  Electa  Pennypacker,    •    •    * Norristown 

Carline  Seiler, Lewisburg 

Olivia  Jennie  Silvers,     .    .    • Lambert ville,  N.  J. 

Elizabeth  Cook  Walker, Elkland 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

Ezra  Allen, Coudersport 

Mabel  Eppie  Batten, Auburn,  N.  J. 

Willard  Maine  Bunnell, Montrose 

Samuel  Joseph  Cleeland, Philadelphia 

Annie  Dutton, * Lewisburg- 

Emma  Faust, Watsontown 

Esther  McKinstry  Greene, Lewistown 

Frank  Hollenshead, Philadelphia 

Edna  Howell,     . Northumberland 

Susan  Jones, Mahanoy  Plane 

Emma  Elizabeth  Kunkle, Newberry 

Charles  Frederic  Kulp, Philadelphia 

Mabel  Shirley  Lovegrove, Philadelphia 

Laura  Ethel  Manett, Wilcox 

Charles  Paul  Meeker, .   .     Nicetown 

Gertrude  Edith  a  Morgan, WestPittston 

Annie  Noaker,    , • Milton 

Marguerite  O'Donnell,     Texarkana,  Ark. 

Eleanor  Potter, Lewisburg 

Clarissa  Fisher  Russell, Lewisburg 

Henry  E.  Stabler, Warrensville 

Annie  Strohecker, s Lewisburg 

Mary  Voris, , Lewisburg 

Jitlia  Wiedensaul, Lewisbiu-ic 
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HARMONY. 

NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Laura  Leidy  Biedler, Doylestown 

Frances  Bloom, Sunbury 

Maud  Bowen, Lewisburg 

Carrie  Vianda  Folmer, Shenandoah 

Susan  Jones, Mahanoy  Plane 

Annie  Jane  Jones, Plymouth 

Caroline  Elizabeth  Kelly,      Lewisburg 

Laura  Ethel  Manett, Wilcox 

Oliver  Preston  Miller, Lochiel 

Gertrude  Edith  a  Morgan, West  Pittston 

Mrs.  C.  Willard  Oldt, Lewisburg 

Nettie  Parkhurst, Kane 

Ada  Electa  Pennypacker, Norristown 

Eleanor  Potter, Lewisburg 

Elizabeth  Pennypacker  Rossiter, Pottstown 

Alice  Kauffman  Schaeffer, Fleetwood 

Olivia  Jennie  Silvers, Lambertville,  N.  J. 

Jessie  Thekla  Steiner, Lewisburg 

Elizabeth  Cook  Walker,      Elkland 

Lizzie  Waters, East  Lewisburg 


VIOLIN. 


William  Bartol, Lewisburg 

Lena  Burke, Northumberland 

Arthur  Martin  Devall, Wharton 

Spencer  Harris, Lewisburg 

Sarah  Ethel  Judd, Lewisburg 

Louise  Weimer  Lawshe, Lewisburg 

Laura  Ethel  Manett, Wilcox 

Oliver  Preston  Miller, Lochiel 

Edwin  L.  Nesbit, Lewisburg 

Annie  Noaker,  ...  Milton 

Eleanor  Potter, Lewisburg 

Alice  Kauffman  Schaeffer, Fleetwood 

Edna  Schuyler  Shires, Limestoneville 

Albert  Vorse, Lewisburg 

Bertha  Celestine  Watkins, Scranton 


VIOLA. 
Nellie  Taylor, Factorvville 
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VIOLONCELLO. 

NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

James  Brown  Martin, Lewisburg 

Ray  Wendell,      ,    , Lewisburg 


DOUBLE  BASS. 

Ezra  Allen, , Coudersport 

Vida  Smith  Davenport, Pittston 


GUITAR. 

Mabel  Efeie  Batten,    ...  Auburn,  N.  J. 

Fannie  Margaret  Case, Lewisburg 

Martha  Dugmore  Jones, Lost  Creek 

Olivia  Jennie  Silvers, Lambertville,  N.  J. 


MANDOLIN. 

Susan  Jones, Mahanoy  Plane 

Louise  Weimer  Lawshe, Lewisburg 

Flora  Ann  Siegel, Watsontown 

Elizabeth  Cook  Walker, Elkland 

Bertha  Celestine  Watkins,     Scranton 


CORNET. 


Elsie  Owens, Lewisburg 

Caroline   Seiler, Lewisburg 


FLUTE,  CLARINET,  BAND  INSTRUMENTS. 

Ezra   Allen, Coudersport 

Enos  Cook  Baker, Ercildoun 

Bryant  Evans  Bower, Lewisburg 

Robert  Newton  Brady, Union  City 

Willard  Maine  Bunnell, Montrose 

Carlton  Chapell  Comfort, Bristol 

Thomas  Edwards  Cooper, Union  City 

Charles  George  Davis, Sunbury 
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NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Arthur  Martin  Devall, Wharton 

Arthur  Nicholas  De  Vore, •  .    .  Lewisburg 

Luther  Donachy, Lewisburg 

Harold  Donachy, Lewisburg 

Foster  Calvin  Fisher, Salem 

Herbert  Frederic  Harris, Lewisburg 

Charles  Scull  Keene, Cramer  Hill,  N.  J. 

Charles  Arthur  Lindemann, Philadelphia 

James  Demarest  Macnab, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

James  Brown  Martin, Lewisburg 

Erwin  Eussell  Powell, • Ellwood  City 

George  Stephen  Tilley, Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Eichard  Wilson  Wagner, Lewisburg 

Lewis  Clark  Walkinshaw, Greensburg 

Amos  Thomas  Williams,  ...  ....       Eidgeway 


SUMMARY. 

Piano, 48 

Pipe-Organ, 11 

Voice  Culture, 24 

Harmony,      *  ...  20 

Violin, 15 

Viola, 1 

Violoncello, 2 

Double  Bass, 2 

Guitar 4 

Mandolin,      5 

Cornet, 2 

Flute,  Clarinet,  and  Band  Instruments, 23 

Total, 157 

Names  repeated,      44 
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CLASS  IN  ART. 


NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Nellie  Bastress, Sunbury 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Case, Lewisburg 

Wilhelmina  Darlington, ......  Lewisburg 

Vida  Smith  Davenport, West  Pittston 

Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Edwards, Lewisburg 

Annie  Evans, Lewisburg 

Elizabeth  Evans, P     Freeland 

Reese  Harris, Lewisburg 

Katherine  Hazlewood,       Lewisburg 

Albert  Le  Vino, New  York  City 

Mary  Noething,      , Selinsgrove 

Marguerite  O'Donnell, Texarkana,  Ark. 

Margaret  Olivia  Ross, Mifflinburg 

Alice  Kauffman  Schaeffer, Fleetwood 

Rby  Stoughton, Lewisburg 

Grace  Elizabeth  Wales, Kenoza  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Mabbl    Wells, Wilcox 


PRIVATE  LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION. 

Laura  Louise  Angle, Strafford 

Margaret  Campbell, McKeesport 

Mabel  Shirley  Lovegrove,   .  .- Philadelphia 

Mary  Neta  Moyer, Lewisburg 


GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

Institute  Courses, 92 

School  of  Music, 113 

School  of  Art, 17 

Elocution  (Special), 4 

Names  not  repeated, 43 

Total,  135 

Other  Departments, 293 

Total  in  all  Departments, 428 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


The  Bracknell  Institute  offers  to  young  women  three  courses  of  study,  each 
extending  over  five  years.  Students  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  if 
upon  examination,  they  are  found  to  have  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  branches 
which  the  class  they  propose  to  enter  has  already  completed. 

Credentials  from  Graded  Schools  are  accepted  in  the  studies  of  the  First  and 
Second  Years. 

Credentials  are  accepted  for  the  Third,  Fourth,, and  Senior  Years  from  schools 
whose  curricula  are  equivalent  to  that  of  Bucknell  Institute  ;  also  from  accredited 
private  teachers,  in  studies  which  are  continued  after  entrance. 

I.    THE  LITERARY  COURSE. 

The  literary  Course  embraces  in  Mathematics,  Arithmetic,  common  and 
advanced,  Algebra  and  Geometry,  plane  and  solid,  and  Higher  Algebra  with 
Trigonometry  and  Analytical  Geometry  as  electives ;  in  Latin,  two  years 
required,  and  a  third  year  elective  with  German  or  French ;  in  German  and 
French,  one  year  each  or  two  of  either  ;  atid  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  an 
optional  course ;  in  Science,  Physical  Geography,  Botany,  Astronomy,  Physics, 
Physiology,  Chemistry,  and  Geology.  In  these  branches  the  students  have  the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  College  Observatory,  Laboratory,  and  Museum.  The 
course  also  includes  Rhetoric,  Composition,  Civil  Government,  Psychology,  and 
Ethics. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  History  and  Literature,  to  the  former  of  which 
six,  and  to  the  latter  of  which  three  terms  are  devoted. 

II.    THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

The  Classical  Course  embraces,  in  Mathematics,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  plane  and  solid,  University  Algebra,  Trigonometry  and  Analytical 
Geometry  ;  in  Latin,  Grammar  and  Composition,  Caesar,  Vergil,  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions, Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Amicitia,  Livy,  and  Patercwlus,  in  all,  four  years  ; 
in  Greek,  Grammar  and  Composition,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Homer's  Iliad, 
Lysias'  Orations,  Herodotus,  Homer's  Odyssey,  and  the  Greek  Testament,  in 
all,  three  years;  in  History,  General  History,  and  Greek  and  Roman  History. 

Students  who  complete  the  Classical  Course  are  admitted  to  the  Sophomore 
Class  in  College  as  candidates  for  the  first  degree  in  Arts. 

III.    THE  LATIN  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

The  Latin  Scientific  Course  corresponds  to  the  Classical  Course,  except  that 
scientific  subjects  are  substituted  for  the  first  two  years  of  Greek,  and  German 
for  the  third  year  of  Greek. 

Students  who  complete  the  Latin  Scientific  Course  are  admitted  to  the 
Sophomore  Class  in  College  as  candidates  for  the  first  degree  in  Philosophy. 
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SELECT  STUDIES. 


Students  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  may  elect  such  subjects 
in  connection  with  the  recitations  of  the  regular  classes  as  they  may  be  qualified 
to  pursue. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  required  age  for  admission  to  the  first-year  class  or  to  pursue  select 
studies  is  twelve  years. 

The  candidate  for  admission  must  present  testimonials  of  good  moral  char- 
acter. 
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CURRICULA. 


I.  THE  LITERARY  COURSE. 


First  yeai 


I.   Term — Arithmetic, 

United  States  History, 
English  Grammar, 

II.  Term — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Grammar, 

III.  Term — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Language, 


Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

Fiske, 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons. 

Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

Barnes, 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons. 

Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

Barnes, 

Analysis  and  Composition. 


SECOND     YEAR. 


I.  Term — Latin — Lessons, 
Rhetoric, 
Higher  Arithmetic, 

II.   Term — Latin — Lessons, 

Grammar, 
History  of  Greece, 
Book-keeping, 

III.   Term — Latin, 

Physical  Geography, 

Botany, 

History  of  Rome, 


Tuell  and  Fowler, 
Hill's  Elements, 
Wentworth  and  Hill. 

Tuell  and  Fowler, 
Allen  and  Greenough, 
Myers, 
Bryant. 

Collar's  Gate  to  Caesar, 

Appleton, 

Gray, 

Myers. 


THIRD     YEAR. 


I.   Term — Caesar, 

Natural  Philosophy, 
English  History, 

II.  Term — Vergil, 
Algebra, 
Astronomy, 

III.   Term— Vergil, 
Algebra, 
Civil  Government, 


Harper  and  Tolman, 
Sharpless  and  Philips, 
Guest. 

Harper  and  Miller, 
Sheldon's  Elements, 
Sharpless  and  Philips. 

Harper  and  Miller, 
Sheldon's  Elements, 
Macy. 
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FOURTH 

I.   Term — Vergil,  or 
German, 

Algebra,  Quadratics, 
Physiology, 

II.   Term — Cicero,  and 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  or 

German, 

Geometry, 

Chemistry, 

III.   Term — Cicero,  or 

German,  and 

Geometry, 

Geology, 

SENIOR 

I.   Term — Psychology, 

English  Literature, 
English  Classics, 
French,  or 
German,  or 
Higher  Algebra,  and 
Geometry, 

II.   Term — English  Literature, 
English  Classics, 
French,  or 
German,  or 
Trigonometry, 

III.   Term— Ethics, 

American  Literature, 
American  Classics, 
French,  or 
German,  or 
Analytical  Geometry, 


YEAR. 

Harper  and  Miller, 
Schmitz, 
Sheldon, 
Walker. 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Daniell, 

Schmitz — Ausmeiner  Welt, 

Wentworth, 

Remsen. 

Allen  and  Greenough, 
Schmitz — Peter  Schlemihl, 
Wentworth, 
Le  Conte. 

YEAR. 

McCosh, 

Outlines,  and  Pancoast, 


German  Classics, 

Wells, 

Bartol. 

Outlines,  and  Pancoast, 


German  Classics, 
Bowser. 

Hopkins, 
Outlines, 


German  Classics, 
Nichol. 


II.  THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


first  Year. 


I.   Term — Arithmetic, 

United  States  History 
English  Grammar, 

LI.   Term — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Grammar, 

III.   Term — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Language, 


Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

Fiske, 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons. 

Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

Barnes, 

Reed  and  Kellogg. 

Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

Barnes, 

Analysis  and  Composition. 
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SECOND 

I.  Term — Latin — Lessons, 
Rhetoric, 
Higher  Arithmetic, 

II.  Term — Latin — Lessons, 
Grammar, 
History  of  Greece, 
Book-keeping, 

III.   Term — Latin, 

Physical  Geography, 
Elementary  Botany, 
History  of  Rome, 


YEAR. 

Tuell  and  Fowler, 
Hill's  Elements, 
Wentworth  and  Hill. 

Tuell  and  Fowler, 
Allen  and  Greenough, 
Myers, 
Bryant. 

Collar's  Gate  to  Csesar, 

Appleton, 

Gray, 

Myers. 


I.  Term — Natural  Philosophy, 
Caesar's  Commentaries, 
Greek — Lessons, 

II.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEneid, 
Greek — Lessons, 

Grammar, 

III.   Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEneid, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 


Third   year. 

Sharpless  and  Philips, 
Harper  and  Tolman, 
Frost's  Primer. 

Sheldon's  Elements, 

Harper  and  Miller, 

Gleason's  Gate  to  the  Anabasis, 

Goodwin. 

Sheldon's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Goodwin. 


FOURTH    YEAR. 


I.  Term — Algebra,  Quadratics, 

Latin — Vergil's  iEneid, 
Prosody, 

Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Greek  Prose  Composition, 

II.   Term — Plane  Geometry, 

Latin — Cicero's  Orations, 

Prose  Composition, 
Homers  Iliad, 

III.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 
Cicero's  Orations, 
Greek — Homer's  Iliad, 

Prose  Composition, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 


Sheldon's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Goodwin, 
Harper  and  Castle. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Daniell, 

Seymour. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Seymour. 

Harper  and  Castle, 

Goodwin. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

I.  Term—  f  Geometry,  Practical  Ethics, 

t  Algebra,  Hygiene, 

Cicero  de  Senectute,  Elocution, 

f  Lysias'  Orations,  English  Composition, 

l  Greek  Prose  Composition,  Lectures  on  the  Essay. 
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II.   Term —  f  Trigonometry,  Derivatives, 

I  Algebra,  Elocution, 

Livy,  English  Composition. 

J  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
I  Greek  Testament. 


III.   Term — Analytical  Geometry, 
Paterculus  and  Pliny, 
f  Odyssey, 
<-  Greek  Testament. 


Chemistry, 
Elocution, 
English  Composition. 


III.  THE  LATIN  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 


I.   Term — Arithmetic, 

United  States  History, 
English  Grammar, 

II.  Term — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Grammar, 

III.   Term — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 


English  Language, 


First  Year. 

Wentvvorth's  Grammar  School, 

Fiske, 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons. 

Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

Barnes, 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons. 

Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

Barnes, 

Analysis  and  Composition. 


Second  Year. 


I.   Term — Latin  Lessons, 
Rhetoric, 
Higher  Arithmetic, 

II.   Term — Latin — Lessons, 
Grammar, 
History  of  Greece, 
Book-keeping, 

HI.  Term — Latin, 

Physical  Geography, 
Elementary  Botany, 
History  of  Rome, 


Tuell  and  Fowler, 
Hill's  Elements, 
Wentworth  and  Hill. 

Tuell  and  Fowler,    • 
Allen  and  Greenough, 
Myers, 
Bryant. 

Collar's  Gate  to  Cfesar, 

Appleton, 

Gray, 

Myers. 


Third  Year. 
I.   Term — Caesar's  Commentaries,  Harper  and  Tolman, 


Natural  Philosophy, 
English  History, 

II.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEneid, 
Astronomy, 


Sharpless  and  Philips, 

Guest. 

Sheldon's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Sharpless  and  Philips. 
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III.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEneid, 
"  Civil  Government, 

Fourth 

I.  Term — Algebra,  Quadratics, 

Latin — Vergil's  iEneid, 

Prosody, 
Physiology, 

II.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 

Latin — Cicero's  Orations, 

Prose  Composition, 
English  Literature, 

III.   Term — Plane  Geometry, 
Cicero's  Orations, 
Geology, 


Sheldon's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Macy. 

Year. 

Sheldon's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Allen  and  Greenough, 
Walker. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Daniell, 

Outlines,  and  Pancoast. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Le  Conte. 


Senior  Year. 

I.  Term — f  Geometry,  Lectures  on  the  Essay, 

I  Algebra,  Practical  Ethics, 

Cicero  de  Senectute,  Hygiene, 

German,  Elocution, 
English  Composition. 

II.  Term —  /  Trigonometry, 
I  Algebra, 
German, 
Livy, 

III.  Term — Analytical  Geometry,  Chemistry, 

Paterculus  and  Pliny,  Elocution, 

German,  English  Composition. 


Derivatives, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition. 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


I.  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 

Psychology  is  taught  by  text-book  and  informal  lectures.  The  relation  of 
Psychology  to  education  is  made  a  special  feature  of  the  course. 

The  aim  in  the  course  in  Ethics  is  to  make  the  instruction  as  practical  as 
possible.     Hopkins'  work  on  Ethics  is  used  as  a  text-book. 


II.  HISTORY. 


History. — Six  terms  are  devoted  to  this  study.  The  course  embraces  Gen- 
eral History,  the  History  of  the  United  States,  of  England,  and  of  Greece,  and  of 
Rome.  The  text-book  is  supplemented  by  the  topical  method.  Efforts  are  made 
to  convince  the  learner  that  History  is  not  mere  facts  in  chronological  order,  but 
a  record  of  the  development  of  civilization. 

Civil  Government  is  taught  as  a  preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship. 
The  origin  and  growth  of  our  institutions,  the  functions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  National,  State,  and  local  governments;  the  political  history  of  the 
people;  the  interpretation  and  construction  of  the  Constitution,  are  discussed. 


III.  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

English  Grammar. — The  aim  is  to  enable  the  pupils  to  speak  and  write 
the  English  language  with  accuracy  and  force.  No  text-book  is  used,  the 
instruction  being  inductive. 

Rhetoric  is  taught  as  a  practical  aid  to  English  Composition.  Daily  exer- 
cises in  Composition  are  required. 

English  Literature  is  taught  by  topical  outlines,  the  elaboration  of  which 
depends  upon  a  critical  study  of  the  masterpieces  in  English  Literature,  in  con- 
nection with  the  lives  and  times  of  the  writers.  The  books  required  for  this 
work  are  found  in  the  Institute  Library. 

The  chief  object  in  the  course  is  to  imbue  each  student  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  know  and  to  value  the  best  thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds ;  and  to 
clearly  comprehend  the  relation  of  these  thoughts  to  English  Literature  and  the 
English  race. 
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IV.  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

The  method  employed  with  beginners  is  the  Inductive,  the  text  of  "Bellum 
Helvetium  "  being  used  as  presenting  a  model  of  Latin.  Paradigms  of  Declension 
and  Conjugation,  with  the  Principles  of  Syntax,  are  introduced  gradually,  after 
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many  illustrations.  The  same  text  is  made  the  basis  of  English  sentences  to  be 
translated  into  Latin,  readiness  in  Latin  composition  and  a  correct  style  being 
thus  acquired. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  : 

1.  Latin  Grammar  and  Lessons,  two  terms. 

2.  Caesar  :  Gallic  War,  two  terms. 

3.  Vergil :  vEneid,  three  terms. 

4.  Cicero:  Orations,  two  terms. 

5.  Cicero  De  Senectute  and  Livy,  one  term. 

6.  Livy:  Books XXI  and  XXII,  one  term. 

7.  Paterculus  and  Pliny,  one  term. 


V.  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

The  first  half  year  of  the  Third  Year  is  spent  in  acquiring  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  forms  and  inflections  to  commence  the  study  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
During  the  last  half  year,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  inflection  and  syntax 
of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives.  The  reading  of  Xenophon  is  continued  in 
the  first  term  of  the  Fourth  Year,  and  the  forms  and  syntax  of  verbs  made  a 
special  study.  Homer  is  then  read  for  one  term  and  a  half,  and  the  difference 
between  Homeric  and  Attic  forms  is  noted.  During  the  last  half  term  Xeno- 
phon is  reviewed,  that  the  student  may  refresh  her  knowledge  of  Attic  Greek, 
and  may  not  find  her  transition  to  College  needlessly  difficult.  Almost  daily 
drill  is  given  in  turning  into  Greek,  sentences  based  on  the  text  of  Xenophon. 

The  following  courses  in  Greek  are  offered  to  students  in  the  'classical 
Course : 

1.  Greek  Lessons,  two  terms. 

2.  Xenophon :  Anabasis,  two  terms. 

3.  Homer :  Iliad,  two  terms . 

4.  Lysias :  Orations,  one  term. 

5.  Herodotus  :  Selections,  one  term. 

6.  Homer  :  Odyssey,  one  term. 

7.  Greek  New  Testament. 


VI.  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

1.  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.— The  modern  languages  are  taught  by 
comparing  them  with  the  mother  tongue  of  the  pupil,  if  there  be  any  relation 
between  them.  If  there  is  none,  they  are  compared  with  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages.  In  French,  rules  are  taught  by  which  the  words  that  are  not  exactly 
the  same  in  the  two  languages  are  easily  made  into  French. 

French  Syntax  is  taught  by  examples  and  illustrations  from  readings.  The 
grammar  is  taught  from  the  language,  and  not  the  language  from  the  grammar. 
Dictation  exercises  are  given  from  Whitney's  Practical  French. 

As  far  as  practicable  French  only  is  spoken  in  the  class-room.  Extracts  are 
read  from  the  best  French  Literature.  Conversations  are  held  in  French  on  the 
readings,  stories  are  related,  and  compositions  prepared  in  French  by  the  pupil. 
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The  aim  is  to  teach  the  Modern  Languages  so  that  they  can  be  spoken  cor- 
rectly. 

The  same  method  is  used  in  teaching  Spanish  and  Italian. 

2.  German. — In  the  study  of  German,  the  aim  is  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  grammar  and  such  a  vocabulary  as  will  conduce  to  facility  in  read- 
ing. As  little  English  as  practicable  is  used  in  the  class-room,  the  rules,  after 
frequent  illustrations,  being  learned  in  the  German  Language.  The  committing 
to  memory  of  poems,  object  lessons,  and  conversations  on  the  text  used,  constitute 
the  work  of  the  first  year ;  the  reading  of  German  classics  and  German  Compo- 
sitions are  included  in  the  second  vear's  course. 


VII.     MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. — The  subject  is  taught  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  making 
practical  arithmeticians.  The  mind  of  the  pupil  is  kept  free  from  set  rules, 
formulas,  and  mechanical  processes,  and  independent  thought  and  logical  analyses 
are  constantly  required. 

Algebra. — Three  terms  are  given  to  this  subject.  There  is  thorough  drill 
in  the  fundamental  operations,  and  the  idea  that  these  are  simply  the  application 
of  arithmetical  processes  to  symbols  of  general  value,  is  kept  constantly  in  mind. 
The  course  includes  Quadratic  Equations,  Theory  of  Exponents,  Variation,  anc 

Series. 

Geometry. — The  course  includes  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  Besides  the 
demonstrations  of  theorems  given  in  the  text-book,  original  demonstrations  and 
the  solution  of  problems  are  required. 

Higher  Algebra. — Some  time  is  given  to  the  graphical  representation  of 
the  relations  of  quantities.  The  topics  discussed  are:  Progressions,  Theory  of 
Limits,  Differentiation,  Development  of  Functions  into  Series,  Convergency  and 
Summation  of  Series,  Logarithms,  Compound  Interest  and  Annuities,  Permuta- 
tions and  Combinations,  Probability,  Continued  Fractions  and  the  Theory  of 
Equations.  Differentiation  is  introduced  as  a  means  to  clear  and  concise  proofs 
of  the  Binomial  Theorem,  Logarithmic  Series  and  Exponential  Series. 

Trigonometry. — The  Course  includes  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
It  is  as  extensive  as  that  in  our  best  schools,  but  does  not  include  those  discus- 
sions and  investigations  which  are  important  for  specialists  only.  Time  is  given 
to  the  numerical  illustration  of  principles,  for  the  purpose  of  making  sure  that 
the  meaning  and  use  of  formulas,  demonstrated  and  learned,  are  thoroughly 
understood. 

Analytical  Geometry. — The  student  is  taught  the  elementary  properties  of 
the  right  line  and  the  conic  sections.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree,  some  important  higher  plane  curves, 
and  loci  in  space.  The  course  is  intended  to  give  a  clear  conception  of  the 
method  of  Cartesian  Analysis,  rather  than  an  extensive  knowledge  of  its  results. 
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VIII.    SCIENCE. 

Natural  Philosophy.— The  student  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements 
of  mechanics  and  physics.  The  historical  beginnings  of  each  subject,  and  subse- 
quent developments,  are  sketched  in  brief  lectures.  No  pains  are  spared  to 
familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  laws  of  these  sciences,  by  instruction,  experiment, 
review,  and  repeated  examination.  The  truth  of  principles  is  proved,  except 
where  the  demonstration  involves  the  higher  mathematics.  The  apparatus  of 
the  college  is  available  for  class  use. 

Astronomy.— Descriptive  Astronomy  discusses  the  earth's  relation  to  the 
solar  system,  the  masses,  motions,  and  orbits  of  each  member ;  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  at  least  five  motions  of  the  earth ;  general  boundaries  of  the 
constellations  of  the  Zodiac  and  Northern  heavens ;  the  accepted  theories  of 
comets,  meteors,  and  nebulae.  Charts,  star  maps,  globes,  and  other  apparatus  are 
used,  and  the  student  is  afforded  privileges  of  observations  in  the  College  Obser- 
vatory. 

Physical  Geography  lays  a  broad  foundation  for  subsequent  work  in  all 
sciences.  It  surveys  the  earth's  physiography,  climate,  atmosphere,  fauna,  flora, 
ocean  tides  and  currents,  and  geological  agencies.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  physical  features  of  the  United  States.  Drawings,  photographs,  colored  and 
relief  maps,  and  specimens  from  the  Museum,  aid  to  make  the  subject  clear. 

Geology.— The  student  is  required  to  master  the  elements  of  lithographical, 
structural,  dynamic,  and  historical  Geology.  Specimens  of  various  rocks  and 
minerals  are  handled  in  class;  their  composition,  characteristics,  and  place  in 
nature  are  explained  ;  the  structure  of  the  earth  in  its  present  form  is  studied  ; 
the  history  of  its  evolution,  the  age  and  characteristics  of  its  strata,  the  chief 
geological  features  of  each  continent,  and  the  forces  at  work  are  considered. 

Botaay  is  taught  by  text-book,  plant  analysis,  and  weekly  lectures.  A  brief 
outline  is  first  obtained  of  plant  structure,  physiology,  growth,  and  reproduction. 
The  subject  is  then  reviewed  by  daily  drill  in  analyzing,  recording,  classifying, 
and  preserving  specimens.  The  recorded  analysis  of  50  plants  is  required.' 
Lectures  explaining  special  forms  of  vegetable  growth,  the  flora  of  this  country, 
the  cultivation,  uses,  and  history  of  plants  complete  the  work. 

Physiology.— Every  effort  is  made  to  impart  clear  ideas  of  the  structure 
parts,  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
chemistry  of  foods,  the  laws  of  health,  and  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 
Suggestions  are  also  made  as  to  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  the  care  of  the  sick 
disinfection  and  sanitation,  and  accidents  and  emergencies.  The  subject  is  illus- 
trated by  the  use  of  a  manikin,  charts,  and  preparations. 

Descriptive  Chemistry  is  taught  by  text-book  and  lectures.  The  object  of 
the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  common  elements, 
their  sources,  uses,  compounds,  and  behavior  towards  other  elements  and  com- 
pounds, and  to  drill  the  student  in  writing  formulas  and  solving  chemical  equa- 
tions. To  accomplish  this,  each  student  will  be  expected  to  spend  at  least  five 
hours  each  week  in  the  Laboratory,  studying  the  characteristics  and  reactions  of 
the  elements  and  their  compounds,  and  performing  the  experiments  outlined  in 
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the  text  and  lectures.  Notes  will  be  kept  by  each  student,  describing  the  experi- 
ment and  giving  the  equation  which  represents  the  reaction  taking  place.  The 
Instructor  from  time  to  time  examines  the  note-books,  and  makes  such  suggestions 
as  he  thinks  may  be  helpful. 


IX.     ELOCUTION. 

This  department  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  Institute.  Its  aim  is  the 
correct  and  effective  utterance  of  thought.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Voice 
Culture,  Articulation,  including  Pronunciation  and  Expression.  Weekly 
Rhetorical s,  in  Bucknell  Hall,  afford  opportunity  for  platfoim  work.  Bible 
Reading  and  the  study  of  Shakespeare  have  places  in  the  course. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  health  of  the  students  is  made  a  prime  object  of  attention,  and  sanitary 
requirements  are  carefully  observed.  The  Institute  Gymnasium  has  been  re- 
furnished, and  classes  in  Physical  Culture  are  organized  for  the  benefit  of  all 
students.  The  exercises  practiced  are  such  as  tend  to  develop  grace  and  strength. 
The  Jenness-Miller  movements  have  been  lately  introduced.  The  Institute 
Campus  of  six  acres  furnishes  facilities  for  exercise.  Lawn  Tennis  and  other 
out-door  games  are  encouraged,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  required. 


ESTHETIC  CULTURE. 

It  is  intended  that  the  pupils  of  the  Institute  shall  have  the  influence  uncon- 
sciously received  from  painting,  music,  and  refined  surroundings,  as  well  as  direct 
instruction  in  Literature,  Music,  and  Art.  Special  instruction  in  Music  and  Art 
is  given  in  the  schools  devoted  to  those  subjects.  Exercises  in  Free-hand  Draw- 
ing are  required  of  all  students,  except  the  Seniors. 

The  art  collection  has  been  recently  enriched  by  a  fine  oil  painting,  "  Tobit's 
Offering  to  the  Angels,"  presented  by  Mrs.  H.  S.  Hopper. 

The  Venus  de  Milo  and  other  casts  have  also  been  added. 


SOCIAL  CULTURE. 

Pupils  are  trained  to  observe  the  usages  of  good  society.  Meetings  of 
various  organizations  for  improvement  in  Literature,  Music,  and  Art,  and  recep- 
tions in  charge  of  the  pupils  add  variety  to  student  life.  No  effort  is  spared  to 
give  the  pupils  the  advantages  of  a  cultured  home. 


RELIGIOUS  TRAINING. 

The    Institute   is  distinctively   Christian  in   its   influence.     The    morning 
Chapel  exercises  in  Bucknell   Hall  are    attended  by  the  Institute  students   in 
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common  with  the  members  of  other  departments.  Attendance  upon  Sabbath- 
school  and  church  services  in  town  is  required.  All  students  have  weekly  reci- 
tations in  Inductive  Bible  Study.  The  students  have  organized  several  special 
classes  for  Scripture  study. 

The  Young"  Women's  Christian  Association,  a  voluntary  society  open  to 
the  officers  and  students  of  the  Institute,  meets  on  the  second  Sunday  and  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  each  month.  The  regular  Tuesday  evening  prayer-meeting, 
with  other  devotional  meetings,  and  missionary  and  temperance  work,  are  in 
charge  of  this  Association. 


SPECIAL  BRANCHES. 

1.  Italian  and    Spanish   may    be    taken    as    optional  studies,    under    the 
instruction  of  M.  Elysee  Aviragnet. 

All  optional  studies   must    be   pursued   in   connection  with   the   regular 
^classes. 

2.  Bible  instruction  is  given  once  a  week  throughout  the  entire  course. 

3.  Essays  are  required  of  all  students  each  month. 

4.  Two  declamations  are  required  of  each  student  during  each  term. 

5.  Exercises  in  Elocution  are  required  once  a  week  of  all  classes.    The  text- 
book is  Shoemaker's  Practical  Elocution,  and  the  course  of  instruction  includes; 

Voice  Culture ;  Modulation  ;  Analytical  Reading  ;  Articulation — Phonetics; 
Expression — Gesture,  and  the  study  of  Shakespeare. 

6.  Special   individual   instruction   in   Elocution  is   offered  at  fifty  cents  a 
lesson. 


PUBLIC  EXERCISES. 

THE  EXERCISES  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS. 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Institute  are  held  in  the  College  Com- 
mencement Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon  of  Commencement  week. 

THE  EXERCISES  OF  THE  FOURTH-YEAR  CLASS. 

The  Exercises  of  the  Fourth- Year  Class,  a  combined  musical  and  literary 
entertainment,  are  held  in  Bucknell  Hall  on  the  first  Saturday  evening  in  the 
month  of  May. 

THE  CONTEST  IN  ELOCUTION. 

A  contest  in  Elocution  for  the  prize  in  that  subject,  open  to  all  members  of 
the  Institute,  takes  place  in  Bucknell  Hall  on  the  second  Saturday  evening  in  the 
month  of  May. 

ALUMNJE  SOCIETIES. 

The  Alumnae  Association  holds  its  anniversary  on  Monday  afternoon  of 
Commencement  week. 

The  Lewisfourg  Alumnae  Club  meets  at  the  Institute  on  the  second  Tues- 
day evening  of  each  month  during  term-time. 
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STUDENTS'  LOAN  SOCIETY  OF  BUCKNELL  INSTITUTE. 

In  June,  1887,  there  was  organized  in  connection  with  Bucknell  Institute  an 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  young  women  of  limited  means  to  obtain 
an  education.  A  fund  was  established  by  gifts  from  the  Alumnae  Association  and 
other  friends  of  the  Institute.  The  money  is  loaned  to  beneficiaries,  who  obligate 
themselves  to  return  it,  without  interest,  as  soon  after  their  graduation  as  they  may 
be  able. 

The  Association  is  composed  of  Acting  Members,  who  contribute  $5.00 
annually.  The  amount,  however,  is  not  limited  ;  and  larger  or  smaller  sums  will 
be  welcome. 

The  Society  meets  in  the  parlors  of  the  Institute  on  the  first  Tuesday  morning 
after  the  opening  of  each  term,  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  is  held  at  the  Institute  on  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  opening  of  the  school  in  September. 

All  contributions  to  the  Society  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Purdy,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Applications  for  aid  should  be  made  to  the  President,  Mrs.  Katherine  B. 
Larison,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
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THE   ART    DEPARTMENT. 


MISS  CANDACE   WOOD. 

The  facilities  for  the  study  of  Art  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  accom- 
modations allotted  to  this  department,  in  a  special  Studio,  which  provides  such 
adjustments  for  admission  of  light  and  unencumbered  wall  surface  as  render  it 
adapted  for  the  execution  and  display  of  art  productions. 

For  such  students  as  desire  opportunity  for  work  preparatory  to  professional 
study,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  to  give  systematic  instruction  in 
drawing,  the  following  course  is  provided: 

First  Year.— Drawing  in  Pencil,  Charcoal,  and  Crayon  from  solid  geomet- 
rical forms,  and  portions  of  the  human  figure,  with  the  necessary  elements  of 
Perspective,  the  Laws  of  Proportion,  and  the  relations  of  Light  and  Shade. 

Second  Tear.— Drawing  from  the  Antique  in  Coal,  Crayon,  Sepia  or  oil 
Monochrome;  Modeling  in  Clay  or  Wax.  Studv  in  Color  from  Draperies  and 
Still  Life. 

Third  Year.— Composition,  Color  in  Landscape,  Pen  and  Ink  Drawing,  and 
Painting  in  Color  from  Nature  and  from  Life. 

On  successful  completion  of  this  entire  course  a  certificate  of  proficiency  will 
be  awarded. 

Students  who  do  not  desire  the  certificate  course  and  whose  interest  is  in 
Decorative  Work,  will  receive  the  requisite  instruction  in  the  latest  methods- 
China  Painting,  Tapestry  Dyeing,  and  applied  Design  in  other  mediums  and 
materials. 

Charges  for  instruction  in  Art  are  as  follows : 

Per  Annum. 

Rawing, $24  00 

Crayoning, .    33  00 

Painting  in  Oil,  Water  Colors,  Pastel  or  on  China,  .    60  00 

Per  Lesson. 
Special  individual  instruction  in  Painting, ' $1  00 

Free-hand  Drawing  is  a  part  of  the  required  work  of  the  school,  without 
extra  charge,  and  is  taught  in  the  class-room  to  all  students  except  the  Seniors. 


ART  EXHIBIT. 

On  the  last  three  days  of  Commencement  Week,  a  display  of  art  products  by 
the  pupils  of  the  School  of  Art  is  made  in  the  Studio.  At  this  time,  a  committee 
of  art  students  receives  and  entertains  all  those  who  visit  the  Studio. 
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THE  BUCKNELL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 


ELYSEE  AVIRAGNET,  a.  m.,  mus.  doc,  director. 
Miss  Juliet  Aiken,  Miss  Iona  Morgan,  Miss  Minnie  Gould,  instructors. 


The  School  of  Music  is  under  the  special  charge  of  a  French  artist,  whose 
musical  education  was  received  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Paris,  and  who 
has  had  a  large  and  successful  experience  in  teaching.  He  is  supported  by  com- 
petent assistants,  and  the  course  is  designed  to  afford  every  needed  facility  for  the 
study  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  An  ample  supply  of  pianos  from  the 
best  makers  is  provided  for  practice,  including  a  Concert  Grand. 


INSTRUMENTAL   MUSIC. 

COURSE  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE  OF  FOUR  YEARS  FOR 

GRADUATION. 

The  pupil  is  required  to  pursue  the  most  thoroughly  approved  modern 
system  of  technical  training.  After  the  first  rudiments  have  been  mastered,  the 
course  of  instruction  leads  to  the  practice  of  etudes,  designed  to  unite  with  purely 
technical  drill  the  requirement  of  artistic  style  and  expression. 


PIANO. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

New  England  Conservatory  Method,  1  and  2  parts ;  Le  Couppey  Ecole  du 
Mechanisme;  Duvernoy  Ecole  du  Mechanisme,  books  1,  2,  and  3;  Kohler,  op. 
157;  Czerny,  fifty  Studies  from  op.  261,  821,  599,  and  139,  ed.  of  Henrich  Ger- 
mer;  Meyer,  Progressive  and  Melodious  Studies;  Robert  Sutton's  "The  Ele- 
ments of  the  Theory  of  Music ;"  Brown,  Musical  Biographies  of  Composers. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Plaidy,  Technical  Studies;  Czerny,  Polyrhythmic  Studies  from  op.  139,  834, 
335,  and  299  ;  Czerny,  Studies  of  Ornamentation  from  op.  355  and  833 ;  Czerny, 
twelve  Studies  from  op.  299  and  740 ;  Czerny,  thirty  Studies  from  op.  299  and 
834  (Henrich  Germer  Edition) ;  Heller,  Expression  and  Rhythm,  op.  125  ;  Kul- 
lak,  Preparatory  Octave  Studies;  Rockstro,  Practical  Harmony;  Rockstro,  A 
History  of  Music. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

Cleraenti  "  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  ;"  Tausig,  Daily  Studies ;  Kohler,  op. 
112  ;  Cramer  Studies,  books  1,  2,  and  3 ;  Czerny,  thirty-six  Octave  Studies  from 
op.  821,  335,  740,  and  834  (Henrich  Germer  Edition)  ;  Richter,  Harmony  ;  Dr. 
Marx,  Universal  School  of  Music. 


lj 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

R.  Joseffy,  daily  Studies ;  Czerny,  twenty  Studies  from  op.  335  ;  Czerny, 
nineteen  Studies  from  op.  740  ;  Czerny,  Toccata,  op.  92  (Henrich  Germer  Edi- 
tion);  Kullak,  Octave  Studies;  Chopin,  Studies;  Liszt,  Studies;  S.  Bach,  Well 
Tempered  Clavichord  (prelude  et  fugues) ;  Kullak,  Art  of  Touch ;  Richter, 
Counterpoint ;  Reicha,  Courses  of  Musical  Composition. 

During  the  four  years,  selected  studies  from  Bertini,  Rossellen,  Moscheles, 
Hertz,  and  Thalberg  are  also  given  to  the  pupils. 

That  the  aesthetic  development  may  be  proportionately  secured,  the  above 
exercises  are  supplemented  by  the  study  of  works  of  the  best  composers. 

COURSE  FOR  PIPE  ORGAN. 

The  course  is  based  upon : 

F.  Schneider's  Practical  Organ  School,  Thayer,  Dudley  Buck  Pedal  Studies, 
and  upon  works  of  Rink,  Batiste,  Lefebure — Wely,  Guilmant,  and  others. 

COURSE  FOR  THE  VIOLIN. 

This  course  is  based  upon  : 

Dancla's  School  of  Mechanism ;  De  Beriot's  Violinist's  First  Guide ;  Fio- 
rillo's  Studies ;  Alard's  Studies ;  Kreutzer's  Studies,  etc.,  with  selections  from 
the  compositions  of  the  best  writers  for  this  instrument. 

COURSE  FOR  THE  VIOLONCELLO. 

Instruction  for  this  instrument  is  based  upon  : 
Method  Pratique  pour  le  Violoncello,  par  S.  Lee. 

COURSE  FOR  VIOLA. 
Bruni's  Method  and  Studies. 

COURSE  FOR  CONTREBASSO  (DOUBLE  BASS), 
Bottesini's  Method. 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

COURSE  OF  THREE  YEARS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

Careful  instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  voice,  and  the  correct  manner 
of  producing  purity  of  tone.  To  secure  control  over  the  voice  and  gain  for  it 
flexibility,  fullness,  and  durability,  thorough  drill  is  afforded  in  such  technical 
exercises  as : 
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Lamperti's  Italian  Methods  ;  Ciro  Pinsuti's  Daily  Exercises ;  the  Vocalises 
of  Rossini,  Marchesi,  Brodogni,  Eonconi,  and  Concone;  Duprez's  L'Art  du 
Chant ;  Lamperti's  Studies  in  Bravura  Singing.  For  expression  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  pure  style,  practice  is  afforded  in  singing  the  best  English,  German, 
Italian,  and  French  Songs,  Operatic  Arias,  and  Solos  from  the  Oratorios. 


COURSE  IN  HARMONY. 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  the  study  of  Harmony  be  included  with 
other  musical  work,  inasmuch  as  a  sound  knowledge  of  its  principles  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  all  vocalists  and  instrumentalists.     The  text-books  used  are : 

Rockstro's  Practical  Harmony,  Richter's  Counterpoint,  Reicha's  Course  of 
Musical  Composition. 

THE  ORCHESTRA. 

CLASSES  FOR  ALL  ORCHESTRAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Students  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  any  of  the  above  musical  instru- 
ments will  have  opportunity  of  practice  in  string  quartettes,  trios,  concertos,  and 
symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Haydn.  The  Orchestra  furnishes  the 
music  for  the  public  entertainments  of  the  Institute. 


THE  BAND. 


A  Brass  Band,  consisting  of  about  twenty  pieces,  has  been  organized,  and  is 
led  by  M.  Elysee  Aviragnet,  Director  of  the  School  Music.  The  Band  meets 
weekly  in  Bucknell  Hall  for  rehearsal,  and  furnishes  street  and  cornet  music  for 
University  and  town  exercises. 


RECITALS. 


On  the  Friday  evening  prior  to  Commencement  Week  a  public  recital  of  the 
School  of  Music  is  held  in  Bucknell  Hall. 

The  public  examination  of  those  who  desire  certificates  of  proficiency  is 
held  in  Bucknell  Hall  the  Saturday  afternoon  before  Commencement.  At  this 
time  each  pupil  plays  or  sings  two  pieces  of  high  grade,  and  reads  an  es^ay  on 
some  subject  connected  with  music. 


TUITION. 


Extra  tuition  is  charged  for  instruction  in  Music,  as  follows . 

Per  Annum. 

Vocal  Music, $60  00 

Music  on  Piano,  or  Organ, 60  00 

Harmony,  in  Class, 18  00 

Harmony,  private  lessons, 60  00 

Use  of  instrument  for  practice, 10  00 
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Per  Lesson. 

Special  individual  instruction  in  Music, $1  00 

No  reduction  will  be  made  except  in  case  of  protracted  illness. 
Instruction  in  the  Orchestra  and  in  Harmony  is  free  to  pupils  otherwise 
studying  music. 


RESIDENCE  OF   MUSIC  PUPILS. 

Pupils  in  music  reside  in  the  Institute,  and  are  under  the  care  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Institute.  Students  pursuing  any  of  the  Institute  courses  can  also 
take  studies  in  music.  Those  who  wish  to  make  music  a  specialty  are  recom- 
mended to  take  at  least  one  study  each  term  in  Language  or  Literature,  for 
which  no  additional  charge  will  be  made.  When  two  or  more  studies  are  taken 
in  the  Literary  Department,  the  regular  rates  will  apply. 

The  regular  charges  for  pupils  in  music,  residing  in  the  Institute,  including 
one  literary  subject  per  term,  are  $195  per  annum.  This  does  not  include  charges 
for  instruction  in  music,  which  are  determined  by  the  number  of  lessons  taken 
per  week. 


GRADUATION   IN  MUSIC. 

Students  who  complete  any  of  the  Courses  in  Music  and  pass  the  examina- 
tions, receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency.  Students  will  not  be  ranked  as  Seniors 
in  music  until  they  have  passed  an  examination  before  the  Committee.  Besides 
the  examination  before  the  Committee  for  admission  to  the  Senior  Class,  students 
will  be  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination  at  the  opening  of  the  Spring 
term,  and  a  final  examination  before  Commencement  Week.  Students  will  not 
be  admitted  to  the  final  examination  unless  they  have  passed  the  preliminary 
examinations. 


GRADUATES   IN   1895. 

NAME.  COURSES.  RESIDENCE. 

Elbina  Lavinia  Bender,  Lewisburg 

Harmony  arid  Piano. 
Mary  Neta  Moyer,  Milton 

Harmony  and  Piano. 
Myrtle  Smith,  Driftwood 

Harmony  and  Piano. 
Minnie  Visick,  Strong 

Harmony,  Pipe- Organ,  and  Piano. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


ADVANTAGES. 

The  Bucknell  Institute  offers  to  young  ladies  superior  educational  advan- 
tages. Its  location  in  a  University  town  assures  an  atmosphere  of  study,  and 
the  benefit  of  numerous  literary  exercises,  lectures,  and  addresses.  The  students 
in  the  Institute  have  the  use  of  the  Library  and  apparatus  of  the  Institute,  and 
also  of  the  College  Astronomical  Observatory,  Chemical  Laboratory,  Museum 
and  Library,  and  the  various  apparatus  of  the  University.  An  isolated  school 
could  not  provide  for  itself  these  advantages  at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  OTHER  REGULATIONS. 

1.  The  general  control  of  the  Institute  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the 
University. 

2.  The  government  of  the  Institute,  subject  to  such  control,  rests  with  the 
Principal  of  the  Institute. 

3.  Young  ladies  attending  the  College  or  School  of  Music  are  subject  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  young  ladies  attending  the  Institute. 


RULES. 


The  laws  governing  the  Institute  are  enacted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Any  officer  of  the  Institute  becoming  cognizant  of  violation  of  regulations 
by  any  pupil  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Principal  of  the  Institute,  who  shall 
make  a  record  of  the  fact  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose.  Any  second 
violation  by  the  same  pupil  shall  also  be  reported  to  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity :  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  of  the  University,  and  the 
Principal  of  the  Institute,  the  offense  be  of  sufficient  gravity,  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  offending  pupil  shall  be  notified. 

Violations  of  the  regulations  of  the  Institute  or  infraction  of  the  laws  of 
morality  are  punished  by  private  reprimand,  deprivation  of  privileges,  or  pri- 
vate withdrawal  from  the  Institute. 

The  following  are  selections  from  the  regulations  : 

1.  No  student  is  allowed  to  leave  the  Institute  grounds  at  any  time  without 
permission  from  the  Principal. 

2.  Unless  for  reasons  very  satisfactory,  students  from  a  distance  are  not  per- 
mitted to  visit  their  homes,  or  to  leave  the  Institute  to  visit  with  relatives  or 
friends  in  town. 
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3.  None  but  near  relatives  and  friends  from  a  distance  are  allowed  to  visit 
with  boarding  students,  and  such  visits  must  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  hours  of  study  and  recitation. 

4.  Students  are  not  at  liberty  to  invite  guests  to  their  private  apartments^ 
or  to  any  part  of  the  building,  without  permission  from  the  Principal. 

5.  Teachers  and  students  take  their  meals  at  the  same  table,  and  no  special 
article  of  food  is  served  to  any  one  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

6.  Parents  and  guardians  are  particularly  requested  to  refrain  from  fur- 
nishing their  daughters  and  wards  with  eatables  of  any  kind,  except  fruit. 

7.  Patrons  visiting  young  ladies  at  the  Institute  may  be  accommodated  with 
board  at  one  dollar  a  day,  if  there  are  vacant  rooms.  In  no  case  will  students 
be  required  to  give  up  their  rooms  to  visitors.  Visitors  will  conform  to  the 
general  regulations  of  the  Institute. 

8.  Eegular  and  systematic  exercise,  both  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  Ladies' 
Gymnasium,  is  required  of  each  student. 

9.  In  the  Regular  Course,  the  number  of  daily  recitations  is  fixed.  Special 
students  are  required  to  engage  in  such  a  number  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Principal,  be  sufficient  to  occupy  their  time. 

10.  The  character  of  each  recitation  is  recorded  at  the  time,  and  the  result 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  general  industry  and  deportment  of  the  student, 
is  sent  to  the  parent  or  guardian  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

11.  The  passing  grade  in  any  study  is  a  definite  one,  and  must  be  attained 
before  promotion  can  be  secured. 

12.  No  room  will  be  reserved  for  a  student  unless  definitely  engaged. 

13.  The  books  and  current  periodicals  of  the  College  and  Institute  Libra- 
ries are  available  for  all  students. 

14.  Articles  Required.— Each  student  should  be  provided  with  an  um- 
brella, water-proof,  overshoes,  table  napkins,  towels,  covers  for  bureau  and 
washstand,  counterpanes,  sheets  and  pillow-cases.  The  size  of  pillow  is  twenty  by 
thirty  inches;  of  the  bureau,  forty-three  by  nineteen  inches ;  of  the  washstand, 
thirty-two  by  sixteen  inches. 

Every  article  of  clothing  should  be  marked  with  the  owner's  name  in  full. 
It  is  especially  desired  that  the  dress  of  pupils  shall  be  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive.    Whenever  practicable,  the  wardrobe  should  be  prepared  at  home,  to  avoid 
i  frequent  visits  to  town. 

THE  INFIRMARY  AND  DISPENSARY. 

An  infirmary,  for  students  who  become  sick  during  their  residence  in  the 
school,  has  been  established  in  an  isolated  portion  of  the  main  building. 

A  dispensary,  containing  medicines  for  use  in  sudden  illness,  has  also  been 
established. 
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PRIZES. 


I.  THE   BUCKNELL  PRIZES. 

The  following  Prizes  were  founded  by  William  Bucknell,  of  Philadelphia: 

1.  A  First  Senior  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who,  being  excellent  in  scholarship  during  the  Senior  Year,  shall  prepare 
the  best  essay. 

2.  A  Second  Senior  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who,  being  excellent  in  scholarship  during  the  Senior  Year,  shall  prepare 
the  second  best  essay. 

For  the  year  1895  the  First  Prize  of  twenty -four  dollars  was  awarded  to 
Grace  Slifer,  and  the  Second  Prize  of  sixteen  dollars  to  Jennie  Davis. 

3.  A  Third  Senior  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who  shall  attain  the  highest  grade  in  the  studies  of  the  Senior  Year.  This 
excludes  all  grades  for  studies  not  in  the  Senior  Year,  all  Senior  studies  taken 
before  the  Senior  Year,  and  all  studies  not  taken  in  the  Institute. 

For  the  year  1895,  this  Prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  was  awarded  to  Mary 
E.  Wilson. 

4.  A  First  Fourth  Year  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Fourth 
Year  Class  who,  being  excellent  in  scholarship  during  the  year,  shall  prepare 
the  best  Fourth  Year  essay. 

5.  A  Second  Fourth  Year  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Fourth 
Year  Class  who,  being  excellent  in  scholarship  during  the  year,  shall  prepare  the 
second  best  Fourth  Year  essay. 

For  the  year  1895  these  Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  Emma  Diruf 
Seller  received  the  First  Prize  of  twenty  dollars ;  Elizabeth  Josephine  Noyes 
the  Second  Prize  of  fifteen  dollars. 

The  Fund  consists  of  $2,000,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
these  prizes  annually  in  a  manner  more  particularly  defined  in  the  donor's  com- 
munication to  the  Trustees. 

Themes  for  the  Bucknell  Essay  prizes  for  the  years  1896, 1897,  will  be  drawn 
from  the  following  works: 

For  1896. — Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  Carlyle's 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  ;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Hawthorne's  Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse. 

For  1897. — Shakespeare's  Hamlet;  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village;  Long- 
fellow's Miles  Standish  ;  Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun. 

II.  THE  LIPPINCOTT  PRIZE. 

An  award  of  fifty  dollars  has  been  offered  by  Mr.  Craige  Lippincott,  to  the 
student  who  proves,  on  examination,  to  have  the  best  command  of  the  English 
Language,  and  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  British  and  American  Literature. 
For  the  year  1895  this  Prize  was  awarded  to  Emma  Beulah  Hayes. 
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III.    THE  ELOCUTION   PRIZE. 

A  Prize  in  Elocution  is  offered  to  the  student  who  shall  give  the  best  recita- 
tion at  the  Annual  Contest. 

For  1895  the  Prize  was  awarded  to  Bessie  Freas. 

IV.    THE  AVIRAGNET  PRIZES. 

Professor  Elysee  Aviragnet  has  established  two  Prizes,  as  follows : 

1.  A  Prize  of  ten  dollars  for  excellence  in  Music. 
For  1895  this  prize  was  awarded  to  Minnie  Visick. 

2.  A  Prize  of  ten  dollars  for  excellence  in  French. 

For  1895  this  prize  was  awarded  to  Mary  Thornton. 
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EXPENSES. 


I.  Boarding  Students. — The  regular  charge  for  Boarding  Students  is 
$230.00  per  annum ;  the  other  expenses,  spending-money,  books  and  clothing, 
will  vary  with  the  individual  student. 

Students  are  charged  extra  for  the  washing  of  dresses,  and  for  the  washing 
of  more  than  12  pieces  per  week. 

The  rooms  in  the  Bucknell  Cottage  are  rented  in  suites,  for  which  there  is 
an  extra  charge,  depending  on  the  location. 

Per  Annum. 

Suite  on  the  first  floor, $30  00 

Suite  on  the  second  floor, 34  00 

Suite  on  the  third  floor, 28  00 

Each  suite  contains  a  study  and  two  sleeping  apartments,  and  has  accommo- 
dations for  four  persons,  and  the  charge  will  be  divided  accordingly. 

If  a  student  arranges  to  occupy  one  of  the  large  rooms,  in  the  South  Hall  of 
the  Main  Building,  by  herself,  extra  room-rent  will  be  charged. 

Students  will  be  charged  for  damage  done  to  furniture  or  to  the  room  they 
occupy. 

II.  Day  Students. — The  charges  for  Day  Students  amount  to  $55.00  per 
annum,  and  are  apportioned  as  follows : 

Per  Annnm. 

Tuition, $36  00 

Incidentals,  etc., 19  00 

$55  00 

III.  Extra  Studies. — The  charges  for  Elocution,  Drawing,  and  Painting, 
and  Music,  will  be  found  under  those  titles. 

Bills  are  payable  strictly  in  advance,  on  the  15th  of  September,  January,  and 
April. 

Checks  and  drafts  should  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

No  bill  will  be  made  out  for  a  shorter  period  than  one  term  ;  and  no  deduc- 
tion will  be  made  except  in  the  charge  for  board  in  case  of  a  prolonged  absence 
on  account  of  sickness. 

The  expenses  for  Music,  Printing,  and  other  charges  ordinarily  incurred  at 
Examinations  and  on  Anniversary  occasions,  are  paid  by  the  class  or  classes 
which  incur  the  expenses. 

When  music  is  furnished  by  the  Institute  Orchestra  for  public  exercises,  no 
^charge  is  made. 

The  fee  for  Graduation  and  Diploma  is  $5.00. 

Free  scholarships,  covering  tuition,  are  awarded  to  children  of  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel  in  actual  service. 

For  information  respecting  the  Institute,  address  the  Principal,  Mrs. 
Katherine  B.  Larison,  A.  W.,  or  the  President  of  the  University,  John  H. 
Harris,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR. 


1896-97. 


Second  Term  ends, Friday,  March  27,1896 

SPRING  RECESS. 

Third  Term  begins, Thursday,  April  2,  1896 

Sermon  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  Associations,  .....  Sunday,  April  12,  1896 
Declamation  of  the  Third  Form,  Academy,  ....  Saturday,  April  25, 1896 
Exercise  of  the  Fourth  Year  Class,  Institute,   ....  Saturday,  May  2,  1896 

Contests  in  Elocution,  Institute, Saturday,  May  9,  1896 

Exhibition  of  the  Junior  Class,  College, Friday,  May  22,  1896 

Examinations, Thursday  to  Saturday,  June  18  to  20,  1896 

Exhibition,  School  of  Music, Friday,  June  19,  1896 

Baccalaureate  Sermon, Sunday,  June  21,  1896 

Sermon  before  the  Education  Society, Sunday,  June  21,  1896 

Examinations  for  Admission  to  College, Monday,  June  22,  1896 

Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  of  the  Institute, Monday,  June  22,  1896 

Oration  before  the  Literary  Societies, Monday,  June  22,  1896 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees, Tuesday,  June  23,  1896 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni, Tuesday,  June  23,  1896 

Exhibition  of  the  Fourth  Form,  Academy, Tuesday,  June  23, 1896 

Graduating  Exercises  of  the  Institute, Tuesday,  June  23,  1896 

Oration  before  the  Alumni, Tuesday,  June  23,  1896 

Annual  Commencement,  the  46th, Wednesday,  June  24, 1896 

SUMMER  VACATION. 

Examinations  for  Admission  to  College,  .    .  Wednesday,  September  16,  1896 

First  Term  begins, Thursday,  September  17,  1896 

Reception  by  Christian  Associations, Saturday,  September  19,  1896 

Introductory  Address, Monday,  September  21, 1896 

Thanksgiving  (recess  of  three  days),     ....  Thursday,  November  26,  1896 
First  Term  ends, Friday,  December  18,  1896 

HOLIDAY  RECESS. 

Second  Term  begins, Tuesday,  January  5,  1897 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges, Thursday,  January  28, 1897 

Second  Term  ends, Friday,  March  26,  1897 

SPRING  RECESS. 

Third  Term  begins, Thursday,  April  1, 1897 

Sermon  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  Associations, Sunday,  April  11,  1897 

Third  Term  ends, Wednesday,  June  23,  1897 
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LOCATION. 


Bucknell  University  is  located  at  Lewisburg,  near  the  geographical  centre  of 
the  State,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  Biver,  in  a  valley  famous  for 
healthfulness  and  beauty.  In  addition  to  the  natural  advantages  of  the  site,  the 
founders  of  the  institution  appreciated  the  quiet  of  an  inland  town  for  econom- 
ical support  and  retirement  in  study,  particularly  as  it  was  found  that  other  cor- 
porations had  so  located  "  their  respective  colleges  as  to  leave  in  the  central  and 
northern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  a  region  extending  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  wholly 
unoccupied  by  any  literary  institution  above  the  grade  of  an  ordinary  academy." 
Since  the  founding  of  the  University,  the  multiplication  of  railroads  has  rendered 
access  easy  to  every  part  of  the  State. 


PLAN  AND  PURPOSE   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


CORPORATE  RIGHTS. 
The  University  was  incorporated  with  full  University  privileges,  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  an  Act  approved  by  the  Executive  on  the  fifth  day 
of  February,  A.  D.  1846.  The  Management  of  the  University  is  committed  to  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  twenty-five  members,  or  fewer  at  the  option  of 
the  Board.  The  Trustees  are  prohibited,  for  any  cause,  or  under  any  pretext 
whatever,  from  encumbering  by  mortgage  or  otherwise  the  real  estate  or  any 
other  property  of  the  Institution.  It  is  required  by  the  charter  that  no  religious 
sentiments  are  to  be  accounted  a  disability  to  hinder  the  election  of  an  individual 
to  any  office  among  the  teachers  of  the  Institution,  or  to  debar  persons  from 
attendance  as  pupils,  or  in  any  manner  to  abridge  their  privileges  or  immunities 
as  students  in  any  department  of  the  University. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The  Institution  has  productive  funds  amounting  to  over  $400,000.  The 
endowment  funds,  raised  at  various  times,  were  increased,  in  1881,  to  an  even 
$200,000.  Since  that  time  William  Bucknell  contributed  to  the  general  fund 
$115,000,  and  for  scholarships  and  prizes  about  $25,000. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  additional  endowment  was  raised  in  1892. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

To  persons  desiring  to  aid  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  in  the 
work  of  preparing  young  men  and  young  women  for  usefulness,  the  following 
form  of  bequest  is  recommended  : 

1  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Bucknell    University,   at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  the  sum 

of. dollars  for  the  general  purpose  of  said  school, 

according  to  the  Act  of  Assembly  incorporating  the  same. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  University  aims  to  impart  sound  instruction  in  all  non-professional 
studies.     It  comprises  four  departments  : 

I.  The  College  offers  four  courses  of  study,  leading  respectively  to  degrees 
in  Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science. 

II.  The  Institute  for  young  women  has  three  courses  of  study,  the  Literary, 
the  Classical,  and  the  Scientific,  leading  to  diplomas,  but  not  to  degrees. 

III.  The  Academy  is  designed  to  fit  young  men  for  College,  either  for  the 
Classic,  Philosophical,  or  Scientific  course. 

IV.  The  School  of  Music  has  full  courses  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music, 
and  grants  diplomas  to  those  who  complete  either  of  the  specified  courses. 

These  schools  are  one  corporation,  have  one  President,  who  has  general 
charge,  with  a  principal  in  more  immediate  charge  of  each  of  the  subordinate 
departments.  All  expenses  are  met  from  funds  in  the  hands  of  a  common 
treasurer. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Chairman,  HARRY  S.  HOPPER,  esq., 

28  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Secretary,  Rev.  A.  JUDSON  ROWLAND,  d.  d., 

1632  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  Rev.  DAVID  P.  LEAS,  a.  m., 

400  South  Fortieth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Rev.  C.  C.  BITTING,  d.  d., 
Hon.  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  a.  m., 
JOHN  P.  CEOZER,  esq., 
HIRAM  E.  DEATS,  esq., 
CALVIN  GREENE,  esq., 


Hon.  HAROLD  M.  McCLURE,  a.  m., 
D.  BRIGHT  MILLER,  a.  m., 
Hon.  CHARLES  MILLEE,  a.  m., 
GEOEGE  M.  PHILIPS,  ph.d, 
Eev.  A.  JUDSON  EOWLAND,  d.d., 


Hon.  WILLIAM  B.  HANNA,  d.  c.  l.,  Eev.  GEOEGE  M.  SPEATT,  d.  d., 


Pres.  JOHN  H.  HAEEIS,  ll.  d., 
HAEEY  S.  HOPPEE,  esq., 
EBEN  C.  JAYNE,  esq., 
Eev.  DAVID  P.  LEAS,  a.  m., 
CEAIGE  LIPPINCOTT,  esq., 


Eev.  LEROY  STEPHENS,  d.  d., 
JAMES  S.  SWAETZ,  esq., 
ERNEST  L.  TUSTIN,  a.  m.,  esq., 
JOSEPH  K.  WEAVER,  a.m.,  m.d., 
Eev.  HENEYG.  WESTON,  d.d.,ll.  d. 


Hon.  S.  P.  WOLVEETON,  ll.d. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOAED. 

The  annual  meeting  is  held  on  Tuesday  of  Commencement  week,  at 
Lewisburg. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  is  held  on  the  second  Thursday  of  January,  at 
1420  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD. 


Committee  on  instruction  and  discipline: 

Eev.  A.  JUDSON  EOWLAND,  d.  d.  Chairman. 
Rev.  HENRY  G.  WESTON,  d.  d.,       Hon.  SIMON  P.  WOLVERTON  dl  D 
Rev.  LEEOY  STEPHENS,  d.  d.,  ERNEST  L.  TUSTIN,  a.  m. 

Rev.  C.  C.  BITTING,  d.  d.,  GEORGE  M.  PHILIPS,  ph.'  d, 

AND  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Committee  on  finance 


JAMES  S.  SWAETZ,  Chairman. 
Hon.  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  a.  m,        EBEN  C.  JAYNE,  esq  , 
Rev.  DAVID  P.  LEAS,  a.  m.,  JOHN  P.  CROZER,  esq 

HARRY  S.  HOPPER,  esq.,  HIRAM  E.  DEATS  esq' 

JOSEPH  K.  WEAVER,  m.  d., 

AND   THE    PRESIDENT. 


Committee  on  buildings  and  Library: 

D.  BRIGHT  MILLER,  a.  m.,  Chairman. 
iCRAIGE  LIPPINCOTT,  esq.,  Pres.  j0HN  H.  HARRIS  ll  d 

i  Hon.  SIMON  P.  WOLVERTON,  dl.d,  CALVIN  GREENE  esq    ' 
EHon.  CHARLES  MILLER,  a.m.,         Hon.  HAROLD  M.  McCLURE  a  m 


Committee  on  Publication: 

Eev.  GEOEGE  M.  SPEATT,  d.  d.  Chairman. 
Eev.  DAVID  P.  LEAS,  A.  M.,  Eev.  HENEY  G.  WESTON  d  d 

Eev.  C.  C.  BITTING,  D.  „,  Eev,  LEROy  STEPHENS,  D.  b„  '' 

AND   THE   PRESIDENT. 
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THE   UNIVERSITY   PROPERTY. 


I.    THE  COLLEGE. 

The  main  College  building  is  situated  on  a  hill  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  Susquehanna  River,  and  overlooks  scenery  of  unsurpassed  beauty.  It  was 
designed  by  Thomas  U.  Walter,  ll.  d.,  architect  of  the  dome  and  wings  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  combining  dignity 
and  simplicity.  The  Building  has  a  facade  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
The  central  portion  is  eighty  feet  square,  and  is  strengthened  in  front  by  four 
massive  columns.  On  the  first  floor  are  five  recitation  rooms.  On  the  second 
floor  are  the  Halls  of  Theta  Alpha  and  Euepia  Literary  Societies,  the  Library- 
room,  Reading-room,  and  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

In  the  third  story  is  Commencement  Hall,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  fifteen 
hundred. 

The  wings  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides,  respectively,  of  the  Main  Build- 
ing, are  each  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  four  stories  in  height, 
and  are  used  for  students'  rooms.  Each  sleeping  room  above  the  second  floor  is 
supplied  with  a  fire  escape. 

Several  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  recently  in  improving  the 
college  building. 

II.  BUCKNELL  HALL. 

Bucknell  Hall  is  the  chapel  of  the  University.  In  it  all  the  students  of  the 
various  departments  meet  daily  for  worship.  The  exercises  consist  in  the  read- 
ing of  Scripture,  in  singing,  and  in  prayer.  This  service  tends  to  give  unity  to 
the  life  of  the  University. 

III.  BUCKNELL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  Observatory  was  erected  in  1887,  and  is  designed  for  the  use  of  students 
in  Practical  Astronomy. 

The  entire  equipment  is  new  and  represents  the  latest  improvements  in 
astronomical  instruments.  It  consists  of  a  Clark  Equatorial  Telescope  of  10 
inches  aperture  and  12  J  feet  focal  length,  furnished  with  a  fine  position  Microme- 
ter and  all  the  usual  accessories;  a  Spectroscope,  with  prism  and  grating  by 
Brashear,  the  grating  having  14,500  lines  to  the  inch;  a  3-inch  Prismatic 
Transit  with  a  13  wire  movable  Micrometer  by  T.  Ertel  &  Sons;  a  Fauth 
Chronograph  with  Bond  Spring  Governor ;  a  Waldo  Precision  Clock  for  sidereal 
time,  with  mercurial  compensation,  break  circuiting  apparatus  ;  Daniell's  battery 
and  telegraph  sounders;  a  Seth  Thomas  Clock  for  solar  time;  a  Sextant;  a 
3-inch  Altitude  Azimuth  Refractor;  a  set  of  Meteorological  instruments;  Celestial 
globes  and  maps,  and  standard  works  on  Theoretical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 
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IV.  THE  BUCKNELL  LABORATORY. 

The  Laboratory  was  erected  in  1890,  and  is  a  building  forty-three  feet  in 
width  and  eighty -six  feet  in  length,  with  two  stories  above  the  basement.  In  the 
first  story,  which  has  a  clear  height  of  fifteen  feet,  are  a  lecture-room,  with  seat- 
ing for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  students,  and  a  large  working-room,  in 
which  are  tables  for  individual  work  in  Chemical  Analysis  ;  the  second  floor 
contains  a  lecture-room  for  the  class  in  Physics,  and  one  room  each  for  Quantita- 
tive and  Qualitative  Analysis ;  the  basement  has  a  dark  room  for  Photometry,  a 
room  for  Applied  Chemistry,  another  for  Electricity,  and  a  fire-proof  room. 


V.    THE  TUSTIN  GYMNASIUM. 

The  basement  of  the  Gymnasium  is  built  of  stone,  and  contains  rooms  for 
students'  lockers,  dressing-rooms,  and  shower-baths.  The  second  story  is  built  of 
brick,  rising  twenty-two  feet  from  the  main  floor  to  the  square,  and  is  open  to 
the  roof.  At  the  height  of  twelve  feet  a  running-track  gallery,  six  feet  wide, 
surrounds  the  room. 


VI.   THE  UNIVERSITY  ATHLETIC  FIELD. 

The  field  is  conveniently  located  at  the  foot  of  "  College  Hill,"  and  has  been 
graded  and  fitted  up  for  out-door  sports.  In  the  northwest  corner,  at  the  main 
entrance  to  the  college  grounds,  a  shaded  section  has  been  set  aside  for  tennis. 
The  athletic  field  is  sufficiently  large  for  foot-ball,  base-ball,  and  lacrosse.  Tustin 
Gymnasium  is  located  at  the  end  of  the  field,  so  as  to  be  near  the  centre  of  ex- 
ercise, and  easily  accessible  to  the  trainers  and  students. 


VII.    THE  ACADEMY. 

1.  The  Main  Building  of  the  Academy  is  situated  on  "  College  Hill,"  and  is 
fifty  feet  in  width  by  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  three  stories  in  height.  On  the 
first  floor  is  a  dining-room,  thirty  feet  by  thirty-six  feet ;  two  recitation-rooms,  a 
reception-room,  and  the  Principal's  office;  on  the  second  floor  are  suites  of 
rooms  for  the  Principal  and  his  family  and  for  the  Matron,  and  a  society  hall ; 
the  third  floor  is  occupied  by  students'  rooms.  These  are  twenty  feet  by  twelve 
feet,  and  fourteen  feet  high.  Over  three  thousand  dollars  have  been  recently  ex- 
pended in  the  improvement  of  this  building. 

2.  The  East  Hall  of  the  Academy  is  the  Bucknell  Cottage  for  young  men, 
and  is  contiguous  to  the  main  building  and  connected  with  it  by  a  covered  pas- 
sage-way. It  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  sixty  feet  in  length  and  forty  feet  in 
width,  and  is  finished  in  natural  wood.  The  building  contains  a  recitation-room, 
teachers'  apartments,  and  rooms  for  students.  The  rooms  have  high  ceilings, 
large  double  windows  with  inside  shutters,  and  two  commodious  closets  each. 

Both  buildings  are  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  are  warmed  by 
steam. 
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VIII.    THE  LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 

The  buildings  and  campus  of  this  department  are  set  apart  to  the  use  of 
ladies  taking  courses  in  the  College,  in  the  Institute,  and  in  the  School  of  Music. 

1.  The  Main  Building1  contains,  on  the  first  floor,  an  office  for  the  Princi- 
pal and  the  Registrar,  a  reception-room,  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Music,  five 
music-rooms,  two  recitation-rooms,  and  a  dining-hall ;  on  the  second  floor  a 
school-room  and  a  parlor  elegantly  furnished  ;  on  the  third  floor  a  library-room, 
teachers'  apartments,  and  students'  rooms. 

2.  The  South  Hall,  erected  in  1869,  is  devoted  to  students'  rooms,  except 
the  third  story,  which  is  used  as  a  gymnasium.  This  gymnasium  has  been 
lately  renovated  and  equipped. 

3.  The  Bucknell  Cottage  stands  to  the  southwest  of  the  Main  Building, 
and  is  connected  with  it  by  an  enclosed  passage-way.  It  is  built  of  brick,  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style  of  architecture,  and  has  dimensions  of  one  hundred  feet  by 
thirty-three  feet.  The  interior  is  finished  in  natural  wood,  and  is  equipped,  in 
matters  of  light,  heat,  and  ventilation,  with  modern  improvements. 

The  portion  alloted  to  students'  rooms  affords  accommodations  for  forty 
occupants.  These  rooms  are  in  suites  on  the  general  plan  of  a  centre  parlor, 
with  bed-rooms  and  closets  on  either  side.  The  most  spacious  rooms  of  the 
building  and  its  chief  attraction  is  the  Studio,  with  such  adjustments  for  the 
admission  of  light  and  supply  of  unencumbered  wall  surfaces  as  adapt  it  for 
the  execution  and  display  of  art  products. 

All  the  buildings  are  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  Steam  pipes  and 
radiators  warm  every  room. 

4t.  The  Campus  of  the  Ladies'  Department  comprises  six  acres,  separated 
from  the  college  grounds  by  Loomis  Street,  and  contains  a  grove  of  trees. 


IX.    THE  PRESIDENT'S  HOUSE. 

The   Corporation   also   owns  a  house  for  the  use  of  the  President  of  the 
University. 
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THE    FACULTY  AND    OTHER    OFFICERS 


JOHN  HOWARD  HARRIS,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d.,  President, 

AND   PROFESSOR   OF   PSYCHOLOGY   AND   ETHICS. 

FREEMAN  LOOMIS,  a.  m.,  ph.  d., 

PROFESSOR   OF   MODERN   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURE. 

GEORGE  G.  GROFF,  m.  d.,  ll.  d., 

PROFESSOR   OF  ORGANIC  SCIENCES. 

WILLIAM  CYRUS  BARTOL,  a.  m.,  ph.  d., 

PROFESSOR   OF  MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

FRANK  ERNEST  ROCKWOOD,  a.  m., 

PROFESSOR  OF  THE  LATIN   LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

WILLIAM  GUNDY  OWENS,  a.  m., 

PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSICS   AND  CHEMISTRY. 

ENOCH  PERRINE,  a.  m.,  litt.  d., 

JOHN   P.  CROZER  PROFESSOR   OF   RHETORIC   AND   ENGLISH   LITERATURE,    AND 

SECRETARY. 

THOMAS  FRANKLIN  HAMBLIN,  a.  m., 

NEW  JERSEY  PROFESSOR   OF  THE   GREEK   LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

LINCOLN  HULLEY,  a.  m.,  ph.  d., 

PROFESSOR    OF   HISTORY  AND   HEBREW. 
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WILLIAM  EMMETT  MARTIN,  a.  m., 

PROFESSOR   OF   LOGIC   AND   ANTHROPOLOGY. 

LLEWELLYN  PHILLIPS,  a.  m., 

INSTRUCTOR  IN   ELOCUTION. 

ELYSEE  AVIRAGNET,  a.  m., 

INSTRUCTOR   IN   THE   ROMANCE   LANGUAGES. 

ALBERT  BURNS  STEWART,  a.  m., 

INSTRUCTOR  IN   MATHEMATICS. 

LEO  GUIDO  CHARLES  RIEMER,  a.  m., 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  LATIN   AND   GERMAN. 

NELSON  FITHIAN  DAVIS,  sc.  m., 

INSTRUCTOR  IN   ORGANIC   SCIENCE. 

HEM  AN  LINCOLN  WAYLAND,  d.  d., 

LECTURER   ON   SOCIOLOGY. 

GEORGE  DANA  BOARDMAN,  d.  d.,  ll.  d., 

LECTURER   ON   SOCIAL   ETHICS. 

WILLIAM  EMMETT  MARTIN,  a.  m., 

LIBRARIAN. 

MARY  E.  BROWN,  a.  b., 

ASSISTANT    LIBRARIAN. 

WILLIAM  CHRISTIAN  GRETZINGER,  ph.  b., 

REGISTRAR   OF    THE   UNIVERSITY. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  THE  ALUMNI. 


THE  GENERAL  ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION. 

President— FREDERIC  BERTOLETTE,  a.  m.,  esq. 

Vice- Presidents— Rev.  JOHN  BROOKS,  A.  m.,  and  Rev.  SAMUEL  Z. 

BATTEN,  a.  m. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ppof.  A.  B.  STEWART,  a.m. 
Orator  for  1897,  Rev.  ALBERT  FOSTER,  d.  d. 

Poet  for  1897,  Rev.  GEORGE  WHITMAN,  d.  d. 


THE  ALUMNI   CLUB  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

President,  J.  K.  WEAVER,  M.  d.,  Norristown. 

Secretary,  Rev.  R.  B.  McDANEL,  a.  m.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  ALUMNI   CLUB   OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

President,  Rev.  T.  A.  K.  GESSLER,  d.  d.,  New  York  City. 

Secretary,  Rev.  W.  R.  MAUL,  ph.  b.,  Erastina,  L.  I. 


the  alumni  club  of  Pittsburg. 

President,  Rev.  JOHN  SPEED  HUTSON,  a.  m.,  Allegheny  City. 

Secretary,  WILLIAM  M.  WOODWARD,  m.  d.,  McKeesport. 


The  alumni  Club  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

President,  J.  W.  A.  YOUNG,  ph.  d.,  Chicago. 

Secretary,  Rev.  A.  O.  STEPHENS,  a.  m. 
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THE  ALUMNI   CLUB  OF  NORTH -EASTERN    PENNSYLVANIA. 

President,  Hon.  LEMUEL  AMMEKMAN,  a.  m.,  Scranton. 

Secretary,  CHAELES  W.  DAWSON,  esq.,  Scranton. 

The  alumni  club  of  harrisburg. 

President,  JOHN  C.  NISSLEY,  esq.,  Harrisburg. 

Secretary,  Prof.  W.  L.  KAUFFMAN,  a.  m.,  Harrisburg. 

The  alumni  Club  of  Washington  City. 

President,  HENEY  H.  BLISS,  esq.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary,  Eev.  A.  F.  ANDEESON,  A.  b.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  ALUMNI   CLUB  OF  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA. 

President,  JUDGE  MAETIN  BELL,  Hollidaysburg. 

Secretary,  Eev.  S.  F.  FOEGEUS,  d.  d.,  Huntingdon. 

THE  ALUMNI   CLUB  OF  Wl  LLIAMSPORT. 

President,  Prof.  W.  W.  KELCHNEE,  a.  m.,  Williamsport, 

Secretary,  Eev.  E.  W.  PEEKINS,  ph.  d.,  Lock  Haven 

THE  ALUMNI   CLUB  OF  LEWISBURG. 

President,  ANDREW  A.  LEISEE,  esq.,  Lewisburg. 

Secretary,  CHAELES  J.  WOLFE,  A.  m.,  Lewisburg. 
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STUDENTS. 


CANDIDATES   FOR  THE    MASTER'S   DEGREE. 


NAME. 

Hbrvey  Harris  Bower,  a.  b., 
Minnie  Cotton  Calvin,  ph.  b., 
Nellie  Wilson  Conard,  ph.  b., 
Mary  Cotton,  a.  b., 
Harvey  Learn  Fassett,  ph.  b., 
Herbert  Frederic  Harris,  a.  b., 
Frank  Watterson  Jackson,  a.  b., 
Warren  Lewis  Kauffman,  ph.  b., 
Alonzo  Corodyn  Lathrop,  a.  b., 
James  Demorest  Macnab,  a.  b., 
Kate  Irene  McLaughlin,  a.  b., 
Jacob  Henry  Minick,  a.  b., 
Herbert  Moxley  Pease,  a.  b., 
Mary  Kohrer,  ph.  b., 
Frank  Morton  Simpson,  sc.  b., 
Franklin  Eeese  Strayer,  a.  b., 
Josiah  Bower  Suiter,  a.  b., 
Lewis  Clark  Walkinshaw,  ph.  b., 

Graduate  Students,  18. 


residence. 

Lewisburg. 

Chicago,  111. 

Philadelphia. 

Lewisburg. 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Williamsport. 

Mt.  Pleasant. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Everett. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Orrstown. 

Eaton. 

Lewisburg. 

Sharon. 

Reading. 

East  Stroudsburg. 

Greensburg. 
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THE  SENIOR  CLASS. 


NAME. 

George  Fenner  Baker, 


Abram  Sterling  Barner, 
Willard  Maine  Bunnell, 
Le  Roy  Tyson  Butler, 
Merton  Roscoe  Collins, 
John  Alexander  Cutler, 
William  Frederic  Eichholtz, 
Jerome  Clark  Fetzer, 
Vincent  Barrett  Fisk, 
Edward  Percy  Gilchrist, 
Anna  Kate  Goddard, 
William  Wilson  Goodwin, 
James  Alexis  Guie, 
David  Solomon  Grim, 
John  Moore  Gundy, 
Maud  Elizabeth  Hanna, 
Rosa  Louise  Hartley, 


residence. 
Dauphin. 

Towanda. 

Montrose. 

Montandon. 

Roaring  Branch. 

Philadelphia. 

Sunbury. 

Milton. 

Erie. 

Wade,  Fla, 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Jefferson. 
Gatawissa. 

Kutztown. 

Lewisburg. 

Bradford. 

St.  TJiomas,  Ont. 


ROOM. 
Mrs.  John  Rowe 

No.  9,  West  Wing 

No.  3,  East  Wing 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Butler 

No.  26,  West  Wing 

No.  8,  West  Wing 

No.  16,  East  Wing 

No.  2,  West  Wing 

No.  7,  East  Hall 

No.  16£,  East  Wing 

Mrs.  Mary  Clingan 

Rev.  J.  T.  Gallagher 
No.  28,  East  Wing 

No.  18,  West  Wing 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gundy 

Institute 

Mrs.  Mary  Clingan 
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NAME. 

Frank  Hollinshead, 
George  Albert  Jennings, 
eobert  ottens  koons, 
Edward  Charles  Kunkle, 
John  Vandling  Lesher, 
Herbert  Baldwin  Moyer, 
Ernest  Koland  Myers, 
Ferdinand  Fields  Nelson, 
Mary  Owens, 

William  Hammond  Parker, 
Eomeyn  Henry  Kivenburg, 
William  Hammond  Kodgers, 
Louis  Browning  Sinnette, 
John  Yeoman  Sinton, 
Harry  Thomas  Sprague, 
Herbert  Charles  Stanton, 
Carl  Summerbell, 
Nellie  Taylor, 
John  McCalmont  Wilson, 
Palmer  Lewis  Williams, 


RESIDENCE. 

Philadelphia. 

Great  Bridge,  Va. 

Conyngham. 

Newberry. 

Northumberland. 

Norristown. 

Huntingdon. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Lewisburg. 

Jenkintown. 

Clifford. 

Allentown. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Lewisburg. 

Chinchilla. 

Lewisburg. 

Factoryville. 

Franklin. 

Scranton. 


room. 
No.  9,  West  Wing 


No.  28,  West  Wing 

No.  18,  West  Wing 

No.  14,  West  Wing 

No.  27,  East  Wing 

Kev.  J.  K.  Loomis,  LL.  D. 

No.  23,  East  Wing 

No.  32,  West  Wing 

Capt.  J.  A.  Owens 

Chapter  House 

No.  3,  East  Wing 

No.  8,  West  Wing 

No.  15,  West  Wing 

No.  28,  West  Wing 

Mr.  John  Sprague 

No.  27,  East  Wing 

No.  8£,  East  Wing 

Mr.  John  Sprague 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Funk 

No.  16,  East  Wing 


Seniors,  37. 
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THE  JUNIOR  CLASS. 


NAME. 

John  Truman  Anderson, 
Enos  Cook  Baker, 
Emma  Miller  Bolenius, 
Louis  Hecker  Burge, 
Mary  Evans  Chambers, 
Charles  Wolverton  Clement, 
Joseph  Hutchinson  Cooke, 
'George  Morgan  Davis, 
James  Robert  Lincoln  Diggs, 
Ulwood  Herbert  Dutton, 
David  Hayes  Elliot, 
Levi  Truckenmiller  Fetzer, 

Harry  Chester  Fithian, 
Edward  Flint, 
Andrew  Madison  Forrester, 
Amzi  Wilson  Geary, 
Simon  Ward  Gilpin, 
Walter  Liddell  Hill, 


residence. 


room. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Anderson 


Lewisburg. 
Ercildoun. 
Lancaster. 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

West  Chester. 

t 

Sunbury. 

Philadelphia. 

Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 

Forestville,  Md. 

Lewisburg. 

Hartleton. 

Milton. 

Greenwich,  N.  J. 

Philadelphia. 

Moreland. 

Carbondale. 

Newfoundland. 

Lewisburg. 


No.  16,  West  Wing 

Mrs.  Juliet  Kerstetter 

No.  16,  West  Wing 

Mrs.  Barker  Gibson 

No.  20,  East  Wing 

No.  7,  East  Wing 

No.  30,  East  Wing 

No.  32,  West  Wing 

Mrs.  Fannie  R.  Dutton 

No.  20,  East  Wing 

Chapter  House 

No.  19,  East  Wing 
No.  32,  East  Wing 

No.  32,  East  Wing 

No.  16,  East  Wing 

No.  26,  West  Wing 

Mrs.  Howard  Slear 
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name.  residence. 

Ralph  Frederick  Koons, 

Huntingdon  Mills. 

John  Grant  Lauderbaugh, 

Library. 

Andrew  Albright  Leiser,  Jr., 

Lewisburg. 

Charles  Arthur  Lindemann, 

Philadelphia. 
Roy  Brown  Mulkie, 

Union  City. 

Sunbury. 

Williamsport. 

Allentown. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 
Liberty. 
Kleinfeltersville. 

Clifford. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

York  Springs. 

Lewisburg. 


Hiram  Long  Purdy, 
George  Tilden  Ritter, 
Anna  May  Rodgers, 

John  Elmer  Saul, 

Grace  Slifer, 
Robert  Green  Slifer, 
Arthur  Anson  Smith, 
James  Palm  Stober, 

Benjamin  Franklin  Thomas, 

Frank  William  Tilley, 

Bruce  Hurst  Trimmer, 

Morris  Cramer  Van  Gundy, 

John  E.  Williams, 


Dunmore. 

Rutledge  Thornton  Wiltbank,  Jr., 

Philadelphia. 

Paul  Emil  Weithaase, 

Lewisburg. 


room. 
No.  30,  West  Wing 

No.  18,  East  Wing 

A.  A.  Leiser,  Esq. 

No.  15},  West  Wing 
No.  31,  West  Wing 

No.  8,  West  Wing 

No.  5,  West  Wing 

Mrs.  Barker  Gibson 

Home 

Mrs.  C  V.  Slifer 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Slifer 

No.  12,  West  Wing 

No.  7,  West  Wing 

No.  11,  West  Wing 

No.  21,  West  Wing 

No.  6,  West  Wing 

Prof.  Christian  Van  Gundy 

Mr.  Daniel  Krise 

No.  14,  West  Wing 

Home 


Juniors,  37. 
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THE  SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 


name.  residence. 

Henrietta  Frances  Allen, 

Allenwood. 

Laura  Lousia  Allen, 

Coudersport. 

Floyd  George  Ballentine, 

Clarion. 

George  Livingston  Bayard, 

Plymouth  Meeting. 

Frank  Jones  Bevan, 

Mt.  Carmel. 


John  H.  Bogert, 
Irving  Herbert  Buckminster, 
John  Emmett  Calvin, 
James  Llewellyn  Cattell, 
George  Henry  Catterall, 
Emmanuel  Wilson  Cober, 
Evarts  Clancy  Conover, 
Hubert  Francis  Cook, 
William  Albion  Cook, 
Oliver  John  Decker, 
Amos  Kapp  Deibler, 
Grace  Amelia  Dewolfe, 


Paterson,  N.  J. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Transfer. 

Denver,  Col. 

Wyoming. 

Pine  Hill. 

Hamilton  Square,  N.  J. 

Forestville,  N.  Y. 

Forestville,  N,  Y. 

Duboistown. 

Deibler' s. 

Newark,  N.  J. 


ROOM. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  McCarty 

Mrs.  Mary  Clingan 
No.  24,  East  Wing 

No.  33,  West  Wing 
No.  8,  East  Wing 

No.  10,  West  Wing 

No.  5,  East  Wing 

No.  21,  East  Wing 

No.  24£,  East  Wing 
No.  11,  East  Wing 

No.  19,  West  Wing 
No.  36,  East  Wing 
No.  14,  East  Wing 
No.  14,  East  Wing 
No.  17,  West  Wing 

No.  13,  West  Wing 
Institute 
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name.  residence. 

John  Pasher  Diffenderfer, 

Kelly  Cross  Roads. 

William  Henry  Engle, 


John  David  Frederick, 
Albert  Kowland  Garner, 
Benjamin  W.  Griffith, 
Leroy  Hall, 
Arthur  Ledlie  Hanna, 
Charles  Way  Harvey, 
Elizabeth  Sheldon  Hawley, 
Joseph  Chalmers  Hazen, 
Albert  Hutchinson, 
George  Edward  Jenkinson, 
Robert  Manning  Ivins, 
Charles  Scull  Keen, 
Daniel  Horatio  Krise, 
Oscar  Robert  LeVan, 
Charles  Paul  Meeker, 
Howard  Curtis  Meserve, 
William  Robert  Morris, 
Arthur  Carleton  Mulford, 


Sunbury. 

Reading. 

Philadelphia. 

St.  Clair. 

Union  City. 

Lewisburg. 

Unionville. 

Northumberland. 

Achor,  Ohio. 

Holmes. 

Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Cramer  Hill,  JV.  J. 

Lewisburg. 

Hamburg. 

Rulings  Station. 

Nnv  Haven,  Conn. 

Scranton. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


room. 
Mr.  WT.  W.  Brown 

No.  16,  East  WTing 

No.  11,  West  Wing 

Chapter  House 

No.  23,  East  Wing 

No.  17,  East  WTing 

Rev.  T.  A.  T.  Hanna 

Mrs.  Margaret  Anderson 

Mr.  Daniel  Plackenberg 

No.  17,  East  Wing 

No.  3,  West  Wing 

No.  30,  East  Wing 

Wolfe  Block 

No.  26,  East  Wing 

Home 

No.  24,  West  Wing 

No.  20,  West  Wing 

No.  25,  West  Wing 

No.  12,  East  Wing 

No.  5,  East  Wing 
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NAME. 

Maurice  Bacon  Mulford, 
Edwin  Lightner  Nesbit, 
William  Carey  Purdy, 
Frank  Joseph  Rawlinson, 
Beuben  LaMont  Rentz, 
David  Howard  Bobbins, 
Martin  Luther  Ross, 
Mary  Eloise  Schuyler, 
Emma  Diruf  Seiler, 
Mary  Hoopes  Sharpless, 
Myra  Amy  Sprague, 
Gertrude  Stephens, 
Mary  Stephens, 
Howard  Ira  Stewart, 
Margaret  Alice  Thomas, 
George  Stephen  Tilley, 
William  Thompson  Todd, 
William  Myles  Warren, 
Bertha  Celestine  Watkins, 
Samuel  Garber  Williams, 


residence. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Lewisburg. 
Corsica. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Montgomery. 
Mooresburg. 
Miffiinburg. 
Everett. 
Lewisburg. 
West  Chester. 
Factory mile. 
Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 
Northumberland. 
Frostburg,  Md. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Allegheny  City. 
Germantown. 
Scranton. 
Dickinson. 


room. 
No.  5,  East  Wing 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nesbit 

No.  18,  East  Wing 

No.  21,  East  Wing 

No.  22,  West  Wing 

No.  22,  West  Wing 

No.  6,  East  Wing 

Mr.  John  Sprague 

Mrs.  Carl  Seiler 

Institute 

Institute 

Rev.  Leroy  Stephens,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Leroy  Stephens,  D.  D. 

No.  13,  East  Wing 

Mrs.  John  Rowe 

No.  21,  West  Wing 

No.  10,  West  Wing 

No.  6,  East  Wing 

Institute 

No.  22,  East  Wing 


Sophomores,  57. 
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THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS. 


NAME. 

Austin  Clark  Apgar, 

Harry  Clifford  Beck, 

Edward  Bell, 

Sener  C.  Bell, 

Bryant  Evans  Bower, 

Thomas  Eeese  Bower, 

Charles  Ernest  Bunnell, 

Martin  Bell  Christy, 

Edwin  Stanton  Comrey, 

Henry  Leonard  Craig, 

Joseph  Henry  Deppen, 

Irvin  Amon  DeWitt, 
Glen  Griffin  Durham, 
Andrew  Nevinger  Evans, 

Jessie  Donald  Evans, 
Lizzie  Lillian  Foust, 
Gottlieb  L.  Freudenberger, 
George  Austin  Grimm, 


residence. 
Sunnyside,  N.  J. 

Philadelphia. 

Sabbath  Mest. 

Sower. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Montrose. 

Hollidaysburg. 

Mahanoy  City. 

Philadelphia. 

Mt.  Carmel. 
Fisher's  Ferry. 
Watsontown. 

Montandon. 
Mahanoy  City. 
Milton. 
Tamaqua. 


Kutztown. 


Charles  Ellsworth  Hankey, 


room. 
Wolfe  Block 

Mrs.  Valeria  E.  Myers 

No.  11,  West  Wing 

No.  12,  East  Wing 

F.  E.  Bower,  Esq. 

F.  E.  Bower,  Esq. 

No.  26,  East  Wing 

No.  23,  East  Hall 

No.  31,  East  Wing 

No.  13,  West  Wing 

No.  3,  West  Wing 

No.  27,  West  Wing 

Mr.  W.  A.  Durham 

Mr.  W.  L.  Snyder 

No.  31,  East  Wing 

Mr.  Tilman  Foust 

Chapter  House 

No.  27,  West  Wing 
No.  7,  West  Wing 


Mc  Williams. 
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NAME. 

Winfield  Scott  Holland, 

Isaac  Witman  Huntzberger. 

Ernest  Edward  Johnson, 

John  Arthur  Koons, 
Charles  Frederick  Kulp, 

Rush  Harrison  Kress, 

Edgar  Krug, 

Harry  Felt  Liepsner, 

Harry  Louis  Maize, 

Joseph  Edward  Mill  en, 

Thomas  Johnson  Morris, 

Jenny  Piatt  McCarty, 

Lewisburg. 

Frederick  Williams  McFarlin, 

Ridgway. 

Charles  Rutherford  McLain, 

Watsontown. 

Livingston  McQuistion,  Jr., 


RESIDENCE. 

Philadelphia. 
Elizabethtown. 
Lewisburg. 
Huntingdon  Mills. 
Philadelphia. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Milton. 

Philadelphia 

Lewisburg. 

Stanton. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


Herbert  McKinney  Olmsted, 
Charles  Judd  Pearse, 

Albert  Ernest  Pittman, 
James  St.  Clair  Politte, 
Emelie  Louise  Pooley, 
Emma  Clare  Probasco, 
Edgar  Reed, 
Stephen  Flock  Reed, 

Arthur  Dougherty  Rees, 


Butler. 

Emporium. 

Erie. 

Watsontown. 
New  York  City. 
Ridgefield,  N.  J. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Lairdsville. 

Lawrence  Station,  N.  J. 
Philadelphia. 


room. 
No.  7,  East  Wing 

No.  2,  West  Wing 

Prof.  B.  R.  Johnson 

No.  30,  West  Wing 
No.  20,  West  Wing 

No.  28,  East  Wing 

Mrs.  Kieffer 

No.  19,  East  Hall 

Mrs.  Hannah  M.  Maize 

No.  15,  West  Wing 

No.  16,  East  Hall 

Mrs.  Henrietta  F.  McCai  ty 

No.  22,  East  Wing 
Mr.  James  McLain 

Mrs.  Howard  Slear 
No.  25,  East  Wing 

No.  29,  West  Wing 

Mrs.  Fannie  Pittman 

Mrs.  Henry  Wilson 

Institute 

Institute 

No.  4,  West  Wing 

Wolfe  Block 

No.  16,  East  Hall 
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name.  residence. 

Walter  Hartranft  Benn, 


Turbotville. 
Mooresburg. 


Green  Miles  Bobbins, 
Frank  Monroe  Schaefper, 
John  Sherman, 
Harry  Collins  Simons, 
Andrew  Jackson  Sherwood, 
Lorraine  James  Shoemaker, 

Edgar  Kimmel  Shttmaker, 

Thornton  Moore  Shorkley, 
Harvey  Elmer  Stabler, 

George  Drayton  Strayer, 

Eugene  Constant  Switzer, 

Francis  Marion  Stapleton, 

Isaac  Kaymond  Vincent, 

Ezra  Jay  Wager, 

Hillsgrove. 

Harry  Bornetraeger  Wassell, 

Pittsburg. 

Margaret  Ellen  Wensel, 

Lewisburg. 

Clarence  Andrew  Weymouth, 

Lock  Haven. 

Mabel  Estella  Wheeler, 

Erie. 

Augusta  Genevieve  White, 

Bradford. 

John  Herbert  Williams, 

Forest  City. 
Grace  Sophronia  Woodard, 

Bradford. 
Alicia  Zierden, 

Johnsonburg. 

Freshmen,  66. 


Shelley. 

Philadelphia. 

Oak  Lane,  Phila. 

Union  City. 

Muncy. 

New  Bethlehem. 

Leivisburg. 

Warrensville. 

Plymouth  Meeting. 

Emporium. 

Lewisburg. 

Watsontown. 


ROOM. 

No.  13,  East  Wing 

No.  2,  East  Wing 

No.  29,  East  Wing 

No.  29,  West  Wing 

No.  20,  East  Hall 

No.  31,  West  Wing 

No.  24,  East  Wing 

Chapter  House 

Mr.  Elisha  Shorkley 

No.  12,  West  Wing 

No.  5,  East  Wing 

No.  25,  East  W7ing 

Bev.  A.  Stapleton 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Vincent 

No.  2,  East  Wing 

No.  6,  Wrest  Wing 

Mr.  James  Wrensel 

No.  11,  East  Wring 

Institute 
Institute 


No.  19,  West  Wing 


Institute 
Institute 
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name.  residence. 

William  Carter  Dickerman, 

Milton. 


William  Isaac  Gold, 
John  Arthur  Hague, 
Emmons  Ledyard  Peck, 
Frederick  W.  Bobbins, 
Harry  Euhl  Thornton, 
Mary  Alice  Thornton, 
Sara  Van  Gundy, 


Nazareth. 

Plymouth. 

Carbondale. 

Muncy. 

Lewtsburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 
Specials,  8. 

SUMMARY. 


ROOM. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Dickerman 

No.  22,  East  Wing 

No.  4,  West  Wing 

No.  21,  East  Hall 

At  Home 


T.  C.  Thornton,  m.  d. 


T.  C.  Thornton,  M.  D. 


Prof.  Christian  Van  Gundy 


Graduate  Students, 18 

The  Senior  Class, 37 

The  Junior  Class, '    "  37 

The  Sophomore  Class, 57 

The  Freshman  Class, •    ■    .    .  6Q 

Pursuing  Select  Studies, 8 

Total  in  the  College, 223 

In  other  departments, 201 

Total  in  all  departments, 424 
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ADMISSION. 


TO  FRESHMEN  STANDING. 

I.  General  Requirements. — Examinations  for  admission  to  the  Freshman 
Class  will  be  held  on  Monday  of  Commencement  week.  Candidates  will  assemble 
in  Bucknell  Hall  at  8.30  A.  m. 

Similar  examinations  are  also  held  on  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of  each 
term.  In  special  cases,  candidates  may  be  examined  and  admitted  at  other  times 
in  the  year. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  be  well  prepared  in  the  English  branches  named 
below.  They  will  be  as  strictly  examined  in  these  studies  as  in  the  Ancient  Lan- 
guages and  Mathematics. 

There  must  be  furnished  to  the  President  by  the  candidate,  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  moral  character,  and,  if  from  another  college,  a  certificate  of 
honorable  dismission  must  be  presented. 

The  required  age  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  is  fifteen  years. 

II.  Particular  Requirements. — They  are  as  follows  for  the  respective 
courses : 

I.  THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

To  enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  student  must  sustain  an  examination  in  : — 
English. 

1.  Writing  from  dictation. 

2.  English  Grammar. 

3.  Elements  of  Rhetoric — Invention,  Style,  and  Punctuation. 

4.  A  brief  composition  upon  a  subject  assigned  at  the  time  of  the  exam- 
ination. 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably  defective 
in  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

1 .  Beading. — A  certain  number  of  books  will  be  set  for  reading.  The  candi- 
date will  be  required  to  present  evidence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors.  The  form  of 
examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several 
topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from  a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten 
or  fifteen — set  before  him  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment  of  these 
topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression, 
and  will  call  for  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  books.  In 
place  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  this  test,  the  candidate  may  present  an  exercise 
book,  properly  certified  by  his  instructor,  containing  compositions  or  other  written 
work  done  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  books. 

I.  The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be  : 

1897  :  Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It ;  Defoe's  History  of  the  Plague  in  Lon- 
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don  ;  Irving' s  Tales  of  a  Traveller ;  Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales ;  Longfel- 
low's Evangeline  ;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

1898 :  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II ;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I  and 
XXII ;  The  Sir  Koger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator  ;  Goldsmith's  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner ;  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson ; 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns ;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Hawthorne's  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

1899  :  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite  ;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  and 
XXIV  ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator  ;  Goldsmith's  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner ;  De  Quincey's  The  Flight  of 
a  Tartar  Tribe  ;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans  ;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ; 
Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

1900  :  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite  ;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  and 
XXIV ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator  ;  Goldsmith's  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  ;  De  Quincey's  The  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe  ; 
Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans ;  Tennyson's  The  Princess ;  Lowell's  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

II.  Study  and  Practice. — This  part  of  the  examination  presupposes  the 
thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named  below.  The  examination  will  be 
upon  subject-matter,  form,  and  structure. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be  : 

1897  :  Shakspere's  The  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America  ;  Scott's  Marmion  ;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

1898  :  Shakspere's  Macbeth  ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America ; 
De  Quincey's  The  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe  ;  Tennyson's  The  Princess. 

1899:  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II; 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  ;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

1900 :  Shakspere's  Macbeth  ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II ; 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  ;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Mathematics. 

1.  Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System. 

2.  Algebra,  including  Quadratic  Equations.  The  requirements  in  this 
study  are  intended  to  include  the  treatment  of  Radicals,  and  will  be  most  nearly 
met  by  the  use  of  Well's  University  Algebra. 

3.  Plane  Geometry. 

Latin. 

1.  Latin  Grammar — Allen  and  Greenough's  or  Harkness'. 

2.  Daniell's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

3.  Four  Books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries. 

4.  Six  orations  of  Cicero. 

5.  Six  Books  of  Vergil's  iEneid. 

Greek. 

1.  Greek  Grammar — Hadley  and  Allen's  or  Goodwin's. 

2.  The  equivalent  of  Jones'  Greek  Prose  Composition — 20  Lessons. 

3.  Greek  Reader. 

4.  Four  Books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

5.  Three  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad. 
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History. 

1.  History  of  Rome. 

2.  History  of  Greece. 

3.  Elements  of  United  States  History. 

Science. 

1.  Geography — Descriptive,  Political,  and  Physical. 

2.  The  student  is  recommended  to  read  some  elementary  work  on  Physics 
and  on  Physiology,  also  Morse's  "  First  Book  in  Zoology,  "Gray's  "  How  Plants 
Grow,"  and  Dana's  "  Geological  Story  Briefly  Told."  This  reading  should  be 
done  before  entering  upon  the  studies  of  the  Sophomore  year.  The  necessary 
books  can  be  obtained  in  the  University  Library. 

In  any  of  the  subjects  of  examination,  satisfactory  equivalents  will  be 
accepted  for  the  text-books  named. 

ll.   the  Philosophical  Course. 

I.  The  Latin  Division. — To  enter  the  Latin  Division  of  the  Philosophical 
Course,  the  candidate  must  sustain  an  examination  in  the  above-named  studies, 
except  Greek,  and  in  Elementary  Physics  and  Physiology. 

II.  The  Greek  Division. — To  enter  the  Greek  Division  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Course,  the  candidate  must  sustain  an  examination  in  the  above-named 
studies,  except  Cicero  and  Vergil,  and  in  Elementary  Physics  and  Physiology. 

III.     THE   SCIENTIFIC    COURSE. 

To  enter  the  Scientific  Course,  the  candidate  must  sustain  examination  in 
English  Grammar,  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  English  Composition,  Arithmetic, 
including  the  Metric  System ;  Algebra,  through  Quadratic  Equations,  and  Plane 
Geometry;  Latin  Grammar,  Latin  Composition  (Daniell's  Part  I,  or  an  equiv- 
alent), Caesar's  Commentaries,  Four  Books ;  Elementary  Physics,  Physiology  and 
Hygiene,  and  Botany:  Geography,  Mathematical,  Political,  and  Physical; 
History  of  the  United  States,  General  History,  and  Civil  Government. 

ADMISSION   ON   CERTIFICATE. 

Graduates  of  Bucknell  Institute  in  any  of  the  courses  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Sophomore  year  of  the  corresponding  courses  in  the  College. 

Graduates  from  Bucknell  Academy  in  the  Classical  Course,  or  in  the  Scien- 
tific Course,  will  be  admitted  to  the  corresponding  course  in  College  upon  the 
certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  Academy. 

Graduates  of  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  Schools  are  admitted  to  the  Scien- 
tific Course  without  examination. 

Students  who  have  completed  a  course  of  study  in  preparatory  schools  of 
high  grade  may  be  admitted  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  school 
from  which  they  come. 

Conditional  admission. 

A  candidate  failing  to  pass  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  required  for  ad- 
mission, may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  to  his  class  condition- 
ally, to  make  up  his  deficiencies  by  extra  study.  When  they  are  made  up,  he  will 
be  received  into  full  standing  in  his  class. 
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Special  students. 

Students  who  do  not  desire  to  take  a  full  regular  course,  can  enter  and 
select  special  shorter  courses,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Faculty ;  but,  in  all  cases, 
satisfactory  examinations  must  be  passed  upon  the  subjects  required  for  admission 
to  the  Freshman  class  of  the  course  from  which  they  intend  to  select. 


TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

I.  General  Requirements. — A  proportionate  increase  of  age  is  required 
for  admission  to  advanced  classes  over  that  required  for  admission  to  Freshman 
standing.  Other  general  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  Class. 

II.  Particular  Requirements. — Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced 
classes  are  examined  both  as  for  admission  to  Freshman  standing  and  also  in  the 
studies  that  have  been  pursued  by  the  class  which  they  desire  to  enter. 


LOCAL  EXAMINATION  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  conducting  entrance  examinations  at 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Harrisburg,  and  Scranton.  Those  intending  to  present 
themselves  for  examination  at  either  of  these  places  should  inform  the  President 
of  the  University  of  their  intention,  and  the  necessary  information  as  to  details 
will  be  furnished. 

The  next  examinations  will  be  held  Friday,  June  18th,  1897. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


The  following  Courses  of  Study  may  be  pursued  in  the  College : 

I.  The  Classical  Course  extends  through  four  years,  and  aims  to  furnish  a 
liberal  education  in  classical  and  modern  literature,  the  sciences  and  the  arts.  It 
comprises,  substantially,  the  studies  of  the  established  college  curriculum,  with 
the  addition  of  such  branches  as  modern  life  seems  to  demand.  The  studies  in 
the  Freshman  year  and  in  the  first  two  terms  of  the  Sophomore  year  are  all  re- 
quired ;  in  the  third  term  of  the  Sophomore  year  and  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  most  of  the  studies  are  elective.  Students  who  have  satisfactorily  pursued 
this  course  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

II.  The  Philosophical  Course,  with  Latin  or  Greek,  in  each  of  its  two 
divisions,  also  extends  through  four  years,  and  aims  to  furnish  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  advanced  studies  to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  but  one  of  the  Ancient 
Languages.  This  course  contains  four  terms  of  such  language  study,  be  it  of 
Latin  or  Greek,  most  of  the  other  studies  of  the  Classical  Course,  with  some  ad- 
dition of  Scientific  subjects.  Students  pursuing  this  course  recite,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  classical  students.  Those  who  have  completed  the  studies  of 
the  course  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

III.  The  Scientific  Course  extends  through  four  years,  and  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Philosophical  Course,  with  the  substitution  of  additional  Mathe- 
matical, Scientific  and  Modern  Language  studies  for  Latin  and  Greek.  Those 
who  have  completed  the  course  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

In  the  selection  of  optional  studies  in  the  above  courses,  the  choice  is  made 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Faculty. 

IV.  The  Eclectic  Course  is  not  limited  to  any  definite  time,  and  does  not 
lead  to  any  degree.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  advanced  instruction  in  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts,  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  a  regular  course  of 
study,  but  desire  to  select  certain  branches.  The  College  will  furnish  special 
students  with  such  studies  as  they  may  elect  only  at  times  announced  in  the  Cur- 
ricula, Every  student  is  required  to  select  at  least  three  studies  from  those 
taught  during  any  given  term,  and  these  are  to  be  pursued  at  the  same  time. 
Students  will  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  studies  for  which  they  are  not  fully  quali- 
fied by  their  previous  training.  A  certificate  will  be  given  by  the  President,  at 
any  time,  stating  what  studies  have  been  completed  and  the  grade  attained  in 
them.  This  certificate  will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  an  examination,  if  the 
holder,  at  any  time,  desires  to  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  regular  courses. 

V.  Advanced  Courses  in  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  Science  have  been 
established,  leading  respectively  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
Philosophy,  and  Master  of  Science.  These  courses  are  open  to  graduates  of 
Bucknell  University  only.  Particulars  may  be  learned  by  addressing  the 
President. 
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CURRICULA. 


THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Freshman  year. 


I.  Term —  f  Geometry, 
V  Algebra, 

Cicero  de  Seneetute  and  Livy, 
I  Odyssey, 
I  Greek  Prose  Composition, 

II.  Term — ("Trigonometry, 
I  Algebra, 

Livy, 
f  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
I  Greek  Testament, 

III.  Term —     Analytical  Geometry, 
Paterculus  and  Pliny, 
j  Lysias'  Orations, 
I  Greek  Testament, 


Lectures  on  Hygiene, 
Lectures  on  the  Essay, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 


Lectures  on  Derivatives, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 


Chemistry,  Course  1, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 


Sophomore  year. 


I.  Term — Chemistry,  Course  2, 
Horace, 
Rhetoric, 

II.  Term — Animal  Physiology, 
Demosthenes, 
English  Literature, 

III.  Term — Botany, 
German, 


Linear  Perspective, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 

History  of  Art, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 

English  Versification, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 


Elective  Studies: 


Juvenal, 

English  Oratory, 
Elocution, 


Ohemutry,  Course  3. 


Higher  Analytical  Geometry, 
Civil  Engineering, 
Anthropology, 
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I.  T  EBM- 

— M  echanies, 
French, 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Elocution. 

History  of  Education, 
Orations, 

Elective  Studies 

: 

JEsehylus  and  Sophocles, 
Plautus  and  Terence, 
Quintilian, 
German,  Course  2, 
History,  Course  6, 
History,  Course  7, 

Parliamentary  Law, 
Differential  Calculus, 
Surveying, 
Chemistry,  Course  4, 
Biology, 
Sociology. 

II.  Term- 

-Physics, 
Orations, 

Electricity  and  Magnetism 
Elocution. 

Elective  Studies 

Euripides, 

Plato1  s  Apology  and  Crito, 
Roman  Philosophy, 
German,  Schiller, 
French,  Course  2, 
Hebrew, 
English  Bible, 
History,  Course  4, 

Logic, 

Advanced  Composition, 
Integral  Calcidus, 
Advanced  Algebra, 
Chemistry,  Course  5, 
Animal  Histology, 
Embryology, 
Human  Anatomy. 

II.  Term- 

-Astronomy, 
Orations, 

Geology, 
Elocution. 

Elective  Studies 

Aristophanes, 
Latin  Inscriptions, 
German,  Goethe, 
French,  Course  3, 
Hebrew, 

And  subjects  offered  in 

English  Bible, 
American  Civics, 
History,  Course  5, 
Physics, 

Chemistry,  Course  6, 
Plant  Histology. 
the  third  term  of  the  Sophomore  year. 

I.  Term- 

-Psychology, 

Senior  year. 

Orations. 

Literature, 

*  Elective  Studies. 

Demosthenes  de  Corona,  Anglo-Saxon, 

Tacitus,  Annals,  History,  Course  1, 

German,  Lessing,  Practical  Astronomy, 

French,  Course  4,  Geology, 

Chemistry,  Course  7. 


*  Seniors  may  take  any  of  the  electives  of  the  Junior  year  for  corresponding  terms. 
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II.  Term— Ethics,  History  of  Philosophy, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies: 

Plato,  History,  Course  2, 

German,  Course  6,  Economics, 

French,  Course  5,  Roman  Law, 

Comparative  Anatomy,  Human  Osteology, 

Chemistry,  Course  8. 

III.  Term — Theism,  Greek  Literature, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies: 

Greek  Testament,  French,  Course  6, 

Comparative  Philology,  Shakspere, 

German,  Course  7,  Constitutional  Law, 

Zoology,  Chemistry,  Course  9, 

History,  Course  3. 


II.  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  COURSE. 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 
A.  Latin  Division. 


Freshman  year. 


I.  Term — (Geometry,  Lectures  on  Hygiene, 

( Algebra,  Lectures  on  the  Essay, 
Cicero  de  Senectute,  and  Livy,      English  Composition, 

German,  Elocution. 

II.  Term — [Trigonometry,  Lectures  on  Derivatives, 

(Algebra,  English  Composition, 

Livy,  Elocution. 
German, 

III.  Term — Analytical  Geometry,  Chemistry,  Course  1, 

Paterculus  and  Pliny,  English  Composition, 

French,  Elocution. 

SOPHOMORE   YEAR. 

I.  Term — Chemistry,  Course  2,  Linear  Perspective, 

Rhetoric,  English  Composition, 

Horace,  Elocution. 


*  Seniors  may  take  any  of  the  electives  of  the  Junior  year  for  corresponding  terms. 
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II.  Term — Animal  Physiology, 

History  of  Art, 

English  Literature, 

English  Composition, 

Advanced  Algebra, 

Elocution. 

III.  Term — Botany, 

English  Versification, 

English  Composition, 

Elocution. 

Electives  : 

Juvenal, 

Higher  Analytical  Geometry, 

English  Oratory, 

Civil  Engineering, 

Elocution, 

Chemistry,  Course  3, 

Anthropology. 

JUNIOR    YEAR. 

I.  Term- 

-Mechanics, 

History  of  Education, 

French, 

Orations, 

Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 

Plautus  and  Terence, 

Differential  Calculus, 

German,  Course  2, 

Surveying, 

History,  Course  6, 

Chemistry,  Course  4, 

History,  Course  7, 

Biology, 

Parliamentary  Law, 

Sociology. 

II.  Term- 

-Physics, 

Electricity  and  Magnetism, 

Orations, 

Elocution. 

Elective  Studies: 

Roman  Philosophy, 

Logic, 

German,  Schiller, 

Advanced  Composition, 

French,  Course  2, 

Integral  Calculus, 

Hebrew, 

Chemistry,  Course  5, 

English  Bible, 

Animal  Histology, 

History,  Course  4, 

Embryology, 

Human  Anatomy. 

III.  Term- 

-Astronomy, 

Geology, 

Orations, 

Elocution. 

Elective  Studies: 

Latin  Inscriptions, 

American  Civics, 

German,  Goethe, 

History,  Course  5, 

French,  Course  3, 

Physics, 

Hebrew, 

Chemistry,  Course  6, 

English  Bible, 

Plant  Histology, 

And  subjects  offered  in  the  third  term,  Sophomore  year. 
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I.  Term — Psychology, 


Senior  year. 


Orations. 


Literature, 


^Elective  Studies: 


Tacitus  :  Annals, 
German,  Lessing, 
French,  Course  4, 
Geology, 


II.  Term — Ethics, 


Orations. 


Anglo-Saxon, 
History,  Course  1, 
Practical  Astronomy, 
Chemistry,  Course  7. 

History  of  Philosophy, 


^"Elective  Studies: 


German,  Course  6, 
French,  Course  5, 
Economics, 
Comparative  Anatomy, 


III.  Term — Theism, 


Orations. 


History,  Course  2, 
Roman  Law, 
Human  Osteology, 
Chemistry,  Course  8. 

Greek  Literature, 


^Elective  Studies: 


Comparative  Philology, 
German,  Course  7, 
French,  Course  6, 
Zoology, 


Shakspere, 
History,  Course  3, 
Constitutional  Law, 
Chemistry,  Course  9. 


B.     Greek  Division. 


Freshman  year. 


I.  Term —  /  Geometry, 
I  Algebra, 
Odyssey, 
German, 

II.  Term — /Trigonometry, 
v  Algebra, 

f  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
I  Greek  Testament, 
German. 

III.  Term — Analytical  Geometry, 
f  Lysias'  Orations, 
I  Greek  Testament, 
French. 


Lectures  on  Hygiene, 
Lectures  on  the  Essay, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 

Lectures  on  Derivatives, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 


Chemistry,  Course  1, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 


*  Seniors  may  take  any  of  the  electives  of  the  Junior  year  for  corresponding  terms. 
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Sophomore  year. 

I.  Term — Chemistry,  Course  2,  Linear  Perspective, 

Rhetoric,  English  Composition, 

Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  Elocution. 

II.  Term — Animal  Physiology,  History  of  Art, 

English  Literature,  English  Composition, 

Demosthenes,  Elocution. 

III.  Term — Botany,  English  Versification, 

English  Composition,  Elocution. 

Electives  : 

.English  Oratory,  Higher  Analytical  Geometry, 

Elocution,  Civil  Engineering, 

Chemistry,  Course  3,  Anthropology. 

Junior  year. 

I.  Term — Mechanics,  History  of  Education, 

French,  Orations. 

Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 

JEschylus  and  Sophocles,  Surveying, 

German,  Course  2,  Differential  Calculus, 

History,  Course  6,  Chemistry,  Course  4, 

History,  Course  7,  Biology, 

Parliamentary  Law,  Sociology. 

II.  Term — Physics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 

Orations,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies: 

Euripides,  Advanced  Composition, 

German,  Schiller,  Advanced  Algebra, 

French,  Course  2,  Integral  Calculus, 

Hebrew,  Chemistry,  Course  5, 

English  Bible,  Animal  History, 

History,  Course  4,  Embryology, 

Logic,  Human  Anatomy. 

III.  Term — Astronomy,  Geology, 

Orations,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies: 

Aristophanes,  American  Civics, 

German,  Goethe,  History,  Course  5, 

French,  Course  3,  Physics, 
Hebrew,  Chemistry,  Course  6, 

English  Bible,  Plant  Histology, 
And  subjects  offered  in  the  third  term,  Sophomore  year. 
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I.  Term — Psychology, 


Senior  Year. 


Orations. 


Literature, 


*  Elective  Studies 


Demosthenes  de  Corona, 
German,  Lessing, 
French,  Course  4, 
Geology, 

II.  Term — Ethics, 


Orations. 


Anglo-Saxon, 
History,  Course  1, 
Practical  Astronomy, 
Chemistry,  Course  7. 

History  of  Philosophy, 


*  Elective  Studies  : 

Plato,  History,  Course  2, 

German,  Course  6,  .Economics, 

French,  Course  5,  Romam  Law, 

Comparative  Anatomy,  Human  Osteology, 

Chemistry,  Course  8. 

III.  Term— Theism,  Greek  Literature, 

Orations. 


*  Elective  Studies  : 


Greek  Testament, 
German,  Course  1 , 
Constitutional  Law, 
Zoology, 


French,  Course  6, 
Shakspere, 
History,  Course  3, 
Chemistry,  Course  9. 


III.    THE  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 


Freshman  year. 


LTerm_{  Geometry, 
y.  Algebra, 
German, 
Cornelius  Nepos, 

II.  TERM-{A1Sebra> 

t  Trigonometry, 

German, 


Lectures  on  Hygiene, 
Lectures  on  the  Essay, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 

Lectures  on  Derivatives, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution, 


Sallust. 


*  Seniors  may  take  any  of  the  electives  of  the  Junior  year  for  corresponding  terms. 
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III. 

Term- 

—Analytical  Geometry, 
French, 
Ovid, 

Chemistry,  Course  1, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 

Sophomore  year. 

I. 

Term- 

— Rhetoric, 
Chemistry,  Course  2, 
Surveying,  or 
Horace, 

Linear  Perspective, 
English  Composition 
Elocution. 

II. 

Term- 

—English  Literature, 
Animal  Physiology, 
Advanced  Algebra, 

History  of  Art, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 

III. 

Term- 

—Botany, 
English  Composition, 

Electives  : 

English  Versification, 
Elocution. 

English  Oratory, 
Elocution, 
Chemistry,  Course  3. 

Higher  Analytical  Geoi 
Civil  Engiveering. 

Junior  Year. 

I. 

Term- 

-Mechanics, 
History  of  Education, 

Orations, 
Elocution. 

Elective  Studies: 

German,  Course  2, 
French,  Course  1, 
History,  Course  6, 
History,  Course  7, 
Parliamentary  Law, 

Differential  Calculus, 
Surveying, 
Chemistry,  Course  4, 
Biology, 
Sociology. 

II. 

Term- 

-Physics, 
Orations, 

Electricity  and  Magne 
Elocution. 

Elective  Studies  : 

German,  Schiller, 
French,  Course  2, 
Hebrew, 
English  Bible, 
History,  Course  4, 
Logic, 

Advanced  Composition, 
Integral  Calculus, 
Chemistry,  Course  5, 
Animal  Histology, 
Embryology, 
Human  Anatomy. 

III. 

Term— 

-Astronomy, 
Orations, 

Geology, 
Elocution. 
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Elective  Studies  : 

German,  Goethe,  American  Civics, 

French,  Course  3,  History,  Course  5, 

Hebrew,  Physics, 

English  Bible,  Chemistry,  Course  6, 
Plant  Histology, 

And  subjects  offered  in  the  third  term,  Sophomore  year. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

I.  Term — Psychology,  Literature, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies  : 

German,  Lessing,  History,  Course  1, 

French,  Course  4,  Practical  Astronomy, 

Anglo-Saxon,  Geology, 

Chemistry,  Course  7. 

II.  Term — Ethics,  History  of  Philosophy, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies: 

German,  Course  6,  Roman  Law, 

French,  Course  5,  History,  Course  2, 

Economics,  Human  Osteology, 

Comparative  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Course  8. 

III.  Term — Theism,  Greek  Literature, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies  : 

German,  Course  7,  Shakspere, 

French,  Course  6,  Constitutional  Law, 

Zoology,  History,  Course  3, 

Chemistry,  Course  9. 


*  Seniors  may  take  any  of  the  electives  of  the  Junior  year  for  corresponding  terms. 
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LECTURES. 


The  following  Courses  of  Lectures  have  been  established.    They  are  given 
immediately  after  the  chapel  exercises  on  each  Monday  morning. 

Senior  Class. 

I.  Term — Professor  Perrine  on  American  Literature. 

Professor  Hulley  on  Biblical  Literature. 
II.  Teem — The  President  on  Philosophy. 
III.  Term — Professor  Hamblin  on  Greek  Literature. 

Junior  class. 

I.  Term — The  President  on  the  History  of  Education. 
II.  Term — Professor  Owens  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
III.  Term — Professor  Groff  on  Geology. 

Sophomore  Class. 

I.  Term — Professor  Bartol  on  Linear  Perspective. 
II.  Term — Professor  Martin  on  the  History  of  Art. 
III.  Term — Professor  Perrine  on  English  Versification. 

FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

I.  Term — Professor  Groff  on  Hygiene  (half  term). 

Professor  Perrine  on  the  Essay  and  Oration  (half  term). 
II.  Term — Professor  Bartol  on  Derivatives. 
III.  Term — Professor  Owens  on  Chemistry. 


SPECIAL  LECTUKES. 

1.  A  course  of  Lectures  is  given  yearly  on  Sociology,  by  Heman  Lincoln 
Wayland,  d.  d. 

2.  A  Course  of  Lectures  is  given  yearly  on  Social  Ethics,  by  George  Dana 
Boardman,  d.  d.,  ll.  d. 

3.  A  Course  of  Lectures  is  given   annually  on  the  Elements  of  Law,  by 
Honorable  Harold  Murray  McClure,  A.  m. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  method  of  instruction  in  the  College  is  partly  by  text-books  and  partly 
by  lectures,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  discussed.  Each  Professor 
has  his  individual  mode  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  this,  in  the  result,  is 
advantageous  to  the  learner.  In  general,  the  aim  is  to  discuss  each  subject  as  far 
as  possible  as  the  subject-matter  requires,  yet  all  branches  are  presented  practi- 
cally, comparatively,  and  historically,  with  the  view  of  leading  the  student  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  and  in  its  organic  relations,  and  not 
to  fill  the  memory  with  the  phraseology  of  a  text-book.  The  range  and  character 
of  the  instruction  can  be  gathered  from  the  following  account  of  the  different 
departments. 


I.  ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 
INSTKUCTOR  PHILLIPS. 

The  aim  is  to  train  the  student  to  speak  effectively  in  the  pulpit  or  upon  the 
platform  or  at  the  bar.  All  instruction  is  based  on  the  principle  that  impression 
precedes  and  determines  expression.  Each  student  receives  individual  attention, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  course,  in  Elocution,  during  the  latter  half,  in 
Oratory. 

The  Freshman  Class  has  weekly  recitations  in  Elocution  during  the  first 
term.  In  the  second  term  a  prize  contest,  open  to  the  young  men,  is  held,  and 
each  member  of  the  class  receives  private  drill  in  preparation  for  it.  In  the 
third  term  each  student  is  required  to  present  two  declamations. 

In  the  first  term  the  young  men  of  the  Sophomore  Class  receive  private  drill 
in  preparation  for  the  prize  contest  in  declamation.  In  the  second  and  third 
terms  each  student  is  required  to  present  one  declamation  each  term. 

In  the  second  term  there  will  be  a  prize  contest  in  declamation,  open  to  the 
young  ladies  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Classes,  and  each  contestant  will 
receive  private  drill  in  preparation  for  it. 

Each  member  of  the  Junior  Class  pronounces  two  orations  a  term.  A  prize 
contest  in  oratory  is  held  in  the  third  term. 

For  the  Senior  Class  the  work  is  optional.  A  prize  is  offered  for  the  best 
oration  on  Commencement  day. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Debate.  Every  student  is  urged  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Literary  Societies.  During  the  Junior  year  there 
are  three  public  debates,  the  last  of  which  is  a  prize  debate. 

Oratorical  Delivery. — This  course  includes  respiration,  cultivation  of  the 
voice,  pronunciation,  and  the  principles  of  vocal  and  gestural  expression.  Theory 
will  be  secondary  to  practice.  The  student  receives  daily  practice  in  the  different 
modes  of  expression. 

Elective  to  Sophomores.     Third  term,  five  hours. 
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Extemporaneous  Speaking". — An  optional  course,  also,  is  offered  to  the 
Juniors  and  Seniors  in  Parliamentary  Law  and  Extemporaneous  Speaking,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  parliamentary  usage  in  theory  and 
practice,  and  to  develop  by  daily  exercises  ability  in  extemporaneous  speaking. 

Elective  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  first  term. 


II.    THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

ENOCH  PERRINE,  a.  m.,  litt.  d.,  professor. 

I.  PREPARATORY  WORK. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  student  has  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  essen- 
tials of  Grammar ;  that  he  has  mastered  the  elements  of  Rhetoric  as  presented 
in  Williams's  Rhetoric,  D.  J.  Hill's  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  or  any  other  of 
similar  grade  ;  and  that  he  is  able  to  express  his  thoughts  clearly  and  concisely. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  required  reading  of  English  classics — a  list 
is  given  on  page  25 — and  it  is  presumed  that  by  reading  them  the  student  has  be- 
come more  or  less  familiar  with  the  leading  forms  of  literary  expression — the 
drama,  the  novel,  the  essay,  the  oration.  This  reading  should  not  be  done  as  a 
pastime,  but  under  competent  direction,  with  the  end  in  view  of  making  a 
scholarly  acquaintance  with  the  authors  read  ;  and  it  is  desired  that  at  least  the 
authors  suggested  should  be  read,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  preparation 
among  the  members  of  the  class. 


*o 


II.  AIM  AND  METHODS. 

The  aim  is  to  cultivate  the  power  and  habit  of  (1)  accurate  thinking,  (2) 
correct  and  effective  composition,  (3)  intelligent  criticism  of  leading  English 
authors,  and  to  acquire  (4)  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  English  Language.  The  methods  are  largely  those  known  as  Labo- 
ratory Methods,  and  in  all  cases  where  possible,  the  method  of  independent  in- 
vestigation is  pursued.  The  course  in  Rhetoric  is  after  the  constructive  rather 
than  the  critical  method,  although  both  methods  are  used  as  occasion  demands. 
The  course  in  English  Literature  pays  less  attention  to  the  text-book  than  to  a 
critical  reading,  in  the  class,  of  the  representative  work  of  each  author  studied. 
The  student  is  urged  to  know,  rather  than  to  know  about,  English  Literature  ; 
and  a  few  authors  are  carefully  studied,  rather  than  many  casually  read. 

III.  COURSES. 

1.  Rhetoric. — Genung's  Practical  Rhetoric  and  Genung's  Rhetorical  Analy- 
sis. Essays  every  week  based  on  Lewes'  Principle  of  Success  in  Literature. 
Analysis  of  themes,  criticisms  of  plans,  and  exercises  in  all  the  forms  of  Compo- 
sition discussed,  are  required.     First  term,  Sophomore  year,  five  hours  a  week. 

2.  English  Literature—Emery's  Outlines  of  Notes  on  English  Literature, 
or  Pancoast's  Introduction  to  English  Literature,  or  Painter's  Introduction  to 
English  Literature.  The  authors  studied  and  the  texts  required  are  Shaks- 
pere's  As  You  Like  It,  Milton's  Comus,  Pope's  Essays  on  Criticism,  Words- 
worth's Poems  selected  by  Rolfe,  Selections  from  Tennyson.  Second  term, 
Sophomore  year,  five  hours  a  week.     Courses  in  collateral  reading  will  be  as- 
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signed  on  application,  the  aim  being  to  bring  the  student  in  contact  with  those 
representative  authors  who  illustrate  the  great  movements  of  their  time. 

3.  English  Oratory. — A  careful  study  of  the  English  Orators  is  made,  as  far 
as  time  permits,  with  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  period,  and  especially 
to  those  of  the  present  day.  Baker's  Specimens  of  Argumentation,  Baker's 
Primer  of  Argumentation,  and  Bradley's  Selected  Orations  will  be  pursued ; 
and  special  work  will  be  required  in  Quintilian's  Institutes  and  Cicero's  Orator. 
As  this  is  one  of  the  electives  of  the  third  term,  there  is  opportunity  for  an  ex- 
tended course,  and  readings  in  the  older  oratory  will  be  assigned,  based  upon 
Sears'  History  of  Oratory.  The  Library  has  recently  been  enriched  in  this 
department.     Third  term,  Sophomore  year,  five  hours  a  week. 

4.  Advanced  Composition  for  those  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2.  Text- 
books, Scott  and  Denney's  Paragraph- Writing,  Baker's  Principles  of  Argumenta- 
tion, Carpenter's  Advanced  Composition,  Lament's  Specimens  of  Exposition, 
Brewster's  Specimens  of  Narration,  and  Baldwin's  Specimens  of  Prose  Descrip- 
tion.    Second  term,  Junior  year,  five  hours  a  week. 

5.  English  Versification. — On  the  successive  Monday  mornings  of  the 
third  term  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  to  the  Sophomore  Class  on  English  Versi- 
fication as  shown  in  Tennyson,  alternating  with  lectures  on  the  Development  of 
the  English  Language. 

6.  Anglo- Saxon. — Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  In  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  period,  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  connection  between  the 
Old  Engiish  and  the  Modern  English,  reference  being  had  to  Emerson's  History 
of  the  English  Language.  First  term,  Senior  year,  for  those  who  have  taken 
courses  1  and  2. 

7.  Shalispere. — A  study  of  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Hamlet,  and  Tem- 
pest, to  show  the  development  of  the  poet's  mind  and  art.  Third  term,  Senior 
year,  for  those  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2,  five  hours  a  week.  Constant 
reference  is  made  to  Dowden's  Primer  of  Shakspere,  Dowden's  Shakspere :  his 
Mind  and  Art,  and  the  Variorum  edition  of  Furness.  Various  Shaksperean  clubs 
among  the  students  afford  opportunity  for  further  practical  work. 

8.  The  Essay  and  Oration. — Lectures  are  given  during  the  first  term  to 
the  Freshmen  on  "  The  Essay  and  Oration,"  as  an  especial  preparation  for  the 
practical  work  of  the  course,  and  supplementary  to  the  work  assumed  to  have 
been  done  in  the  preparatory  schools. 

9.  Essays  and  Orations. — The  Freshmen  are  required  to  present  two  essays 
in  the  first  term,  and  three  in  the  second  and  third  terms,  respectively;  the 
Sophomores,  three  essays  each  term  ;  the  Juniors,  two  orations,  and  the  Seniors 
one  oration  each  term.  The  orations  presented  at  the  exercises  of  the  Junior 
Exhibition  and  Commencement  will  be  received  as  two  of  the  required  orations. 
Both  Essays  and  Orations  are  criticised  with  the  author,  if  necessary;  and  in  all 
cases  an  analysis  must  be  presented. 

10.  American  Literature. — During  the  first  term,  lectures  are  given  to  the 
Seniors  on  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  and  Holmes,  as  a 
preparation  for  those  who  desire  more  extended  courses  in  the  subject. 
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11.  Chancer,  his  language  and  thought.  A  study  of  Middle  English  for 
those  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2,  two  hours  a  week,  with  required  thesis  on 
an  approved  topic. 

12.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. — R.  C.  Browne's  Milton,  and  S.  A.  Brooke's 
Life  of  Milton,  with  required  Theses,  for  those  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2, 
two  hours  a  week. 

13.  Skeat's  Specimens  of  English  Literature,  1394-1579,  for  those  who  have 
taken  courses  1  and  2,  two  hours  a  week. 

14.  Skeat's  Piers  the  Plowman,  for  those  who  have  taken  courses  1,  % 
and  6,  two  hours  a  week. 

15.  The  Ormulum  and  The  Ancren  Eiwle,  Sweet's  edition,  for  those  who 
have  taken  courses  1,  2,  and  6,  two  hours  a  week. 


III.    THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

FRANK  ERNEST  ROCKWOOD,  a.  m.,  professor. 

Leo  Guido  Charles  Riemer,  a.  m.,  instructor. 

Students  in  the  Classical  and  in  the  Latin  Philosophical  course  have  four 
terms  of  required  work  in  this  department  and  seven  of  elective.  Honor  courses 
are  offered  in  every  term  except  the  first  term  of  the  Freshman  year. 

In  the  prescribed  work,  the  courses  given  and  the  methods  of  instruction 
employed  are  designed  to  give  the  student  accuracy  and  facility  in  translating 
Latin  into  correct  idiomatic  English  ;  the  ability  to  read  and  appreciate  the  text 
in  the  original  ;  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
language  and  literature ;  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  facts  in  Roman  history ; 
and  some  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  life  of  the  people.  In  the  first  term,  the 
text  is  carefully  studied,  with  special  reference  to  forms  and  constructions,  and 
considerable  time  is  given  to  written  translations  and  to  oral  and  writen  composi- 
tion. It  is  believed  that  in  this  way  the  faithful  student  can  become  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  elements  of  the  language  and  be  prepared  to  carry  on  his  subse- 
quent reading  with  pleasure  and  profit.  After  the  first  term,  historical  and 
literary  topics  are  given  greater  prominence.  Collateral  reading  is  required  in 
Liddell,  Merivale,  and  Capes.  Wilkins'  Primer,  supplemented  by  lectures,  is 
made  the  basis  of  an  outline  course  on  Roman  literature. 

In  the  elective  course  a  wide  range  of  reading  is  offered.  While  particular 
lines  of  study  have  been  marked  out,  different  authors  may  be  substituted  in  place 
of  those  announced  in  the  catalogue.  In  all  cases  it  is  the  intention  to  suit  the 
work  to  the  needs  of  the  class.  Provision  is  made  for  those  who  wish  by  varied 
reading  to  gain  as  large  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature  as  possible  and  also 
for  those  who  desire  to  make  a  specialty  of  Roman  history  or  philosophy. 
Students  intending  to  become  teachers  are  aided  and  directed  in  their  work 
with  that  object  in  view.  In  the  elective  courses,  less  time  is  devoted  to  formal 
recitations  than  is  the  case  in  the  prescribed  work,  while  more  attention  is  given 
to  the  preparation  of  papers  on  assigned  topics  by  members  of  the  class  and  to 
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lectures  and  discussions  by  the  instructor.  Lectures  are  given  on  Koman  Antiqui- 
ties, and  these,  so  far  as  possible,  are  illustrated  by  wall-pictures,  plates,  and 
photographs. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Sc.  B.  take  Latin  during  the  Freshman  year. 
For  this  purpose  special  courses  in  Nepos,  Sallust,  and  Ovid  have  been  estab- 
lished. Scientific  students  are  thus  given  an  opportunity  to  supplement  their 
preparatory  Latin  and  at  the  same  time  to  receive  the  linguistic  and  literary 
training  afforded  by  a  year's  drill  in  reading  Latin  authors.  This  work  is  under 
the  charge  of  Instructor  Eiemer.  The  books  used  are  Lindsay's  Nepos,  Herber- 
mann's  Sallust,  Kelsey's  Ovid. 

The  following  courses,  though  designed  more  especially  for  students  in  the 
Arts  and  Philosophical  courses,  are  open  as  electives  to  students  in  the  Science 
Course,  who  may  be  qualified  to  pursue  them  : 

COUESES  :     1-4  required  ;  5-11  elective. 

1.  Cicero :  Be  Senectute.  Livy :  Book  I.  Review  of  special  topics  in 
Latin  Grammar.  Oral  and  written  exercises  in  Prose  Composition,  based  upon 
the  text.     Translation  at  sight  and  at  hearing.     First  term,  Freshman  year. 

2.  Livy :  Books  XXI  and  XXII.  Latin  Prose  Composition,  based  upon 
the  text.  Roman  History:  Special  chapters  in  Liddell.  Second  term, Fresh- 
man year. 

3.  Yelleius  Paterculus :  Roman  History.  Pliny  :  Selections  from  the 
Epistles.  Translation  at  sight.  Latin  Prose  Composition,  based  upon  the  text. 
Roman  History :  Capes'  Early  Empire.    Third  term,  Freshman  year. 

4.  Horace :  Selections  from  the  Satires,  Odes,  and  Epistles.  Prosody.  Lec- 
tures on  Roman  life  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Historical  outlines  of  the  Latin 
Language  and  Literature;  Wilkins'  Primer ;  Lectures.  First  term,  Sophomore 
year. 

5.  Juvenal :  Selected  Satires.  Translation  at  sight.  Roman  History,  Capes 
and  Merivale.     Roman  Antiquities ;  Lectures.     Third  term,  Sophomore  year. 

6.  Plautus  and  Terence :  Selected  Plays.  First  term ;  open  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors  ;  alternating  with  9. 

7.  Bonian  Law :  Instruction  is  given  by  text-book  (Morey's)  and  by 
lectures.  Students  are  required  to  read  on  assigned  topics  and  to  make  reports 
upon  the  same  to  the  class.  Second  term  ;  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  ;  alter- 
nating with  10. 

8.  Latin  Inscriptions :  Egbert's  Manual ;  Allen's  Remnants  of  Early 
Latin.     Third  term ;  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  ;  alternating  with  11. 

9.  Tacitus:  Agricola;  Germania;  Annals.  Large  amounts  are  read  at 
sight.  Special  topics  in  Roman  History  are  assigned  for  study.  First  term ; 
open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors ;  alternating  with  6. 

10.  Roman  Philosophy:  This  course  is  based  upon  the  philosophical  works 
of  Cicero  and  Seneca.  Second  term ;  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors ;  alternating 
with  7. 

11.  Comparative  Philology:  An  introductory  course;  text-book  and 
lectures.     Third  term  ;  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors ;  alternating  with  8. 
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12.  Ovid:  Metamorphoses;  Tristia;  Fasti. 

13.  Cicero:  Letters;  Be  Officiis;  Brutus. 

14.  Quintilian :  Books  I,  X,  and  XII. 

15.  Latin  Poets:  Crowell's  Selections;  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman 
Poetry. 

16.  Tertullian :  The  Apology. 

The  following  books  are  used  :  Rockwood's  Cicero  de  Senectute  and  Velleius 
Paterculus ;  Lord's  Livy ;  Hopkins'  Agricola  and  Germania  of  Tacitus;  Platner's 
Pliny;  Smith's  Horace;  Lindsay's  Juvenal;  Frieze's  Quintilian;  Crowell's 
Selections  from  Latin  Poets ;  Stickney's  Cicero  de  Natura  Beorum  ;  Allen's  Taci- 
tus' Annals;  Morey's  Roman  Law;  Hurst  and  Whiting's  Seneca;  Allen  and 
Greenough's  Ovid;  Holden's  Cicero  de  Officiis;  Fowler's  Plautus;  West's  Ter- 
ence ;  Kellogg's  Cicero's  Brutus  ;  Tyler's  Histories  of  Tacitus ;  Peck's  Suetonius ; 
March's  Tertullian  and  Latin  Hymns.  Allen  and  Greenough's  and  Harkness' 
Latin  Grammars  ;  Harper's  Latin  Dictionary. 


IV.     THE  GKEEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

THOMAS  FRANKLIN  HAMBLIN,  a.  m.,  professor. 

There  are  four  terms  of  required  work  in  Greek  in  the  Classical  Course,  and 
five  in  the  Greek  Philosophical  Course;  while  Greek  may  be  taken  as  an 
elective  during  the  entire  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Besides  the  Elective  Courses 
a  number  of  Honor  Courses  are  offered.  The  Freshman  year  is  devoted  to  a 
thorough  review  of  Accidence  and  Syntax,  to  the  acquisition  of  a  copious  vocab- 
ulary, and  to  careful  oral  and  written  translations.  In  the  Sophomore  year  Rhe- 
torical Principles  and  Political  History,  and  Antiquities  receive  more  attention. 
In  the  Elective  Courses  a  year  of  poetry  alternates  with  a  year  of  prose.  A 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Greek  Poets  is  given,  and  collateral  reading  is  required 
on  various  subjects. 

Courses  :     1-5  required ;  6-12  elective. 

1.  Homer :  Odyssey,  Books  5-8.  Review  of  verb  forms  and  syntax  of 
verbs.    Epic  forms  and  style.    Word  lists.     Metre.    First  term,  Freshman  year. 

2.  Herodotus  :  Book  8.  Inflection  and  syntax  of  nouns.  Ionic  dialect. 
Formation  and  derivation  of  words.  Reading  of  portions  of  standard  Greek 
Histories.    Second  term,  Freshman  year. 

3.  Lysias  :  Six  orations.  Special  topics  in  Greek  Syntax.  Attic  oratory. 
Translation  at  sight  and  hearing.     Third  term,  Freshman  year. 

4.  Xenophon:  Two  Books  of  the  Memorabilia.  The  life  of  Socrates. 
The  Socratic  method.  Reading  at  sight.  First  term,  Sophomore  year.  Greek 
Philosophical  Course. 
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5.  Demosthenes  :  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.  History  and  Politics  of  the 
Macedonian  period.     Style  of  Demosthenes.     Second  term,  Sophomore  year. 

6.  iEschylus  and  Sophocles  :  Prometheus  Bound  and  CEdipus  Tyrannus. 
The  drama,  theatre,  and  metres.  First  term,  Juniors  and  Seniors ;  alternating 
with  9. 

7.  Euripides :  Medea.  Religious  influence  of  the  poets.  Second  term, 
Juniors  and  Seniors ;  alternating  with  10. 

8.  Aristophanes:  The  Frogs.  Greek  Comedy.  The  Age  of  Pericles. 
Third  term,  Juniors  and  Seniors ;  alternating  with  11. 

9.  Demosthenes :  De  Corona.  The  oratory  of  Demosthenes  from  a  literary 
and  political  point  of  view.  iEschines  against  Ctesiphon  at  sight.  First  term, 
Juniors  and  Seniors  ;  alternating  with  6. 

10.  Plato :  Apology  and  Protagoras.  Philosophy  and  influence  of  Socrates. 
The  Sophists.  Extracts  from  the  Memorabilia  at  sight.  Second  term,  Juniors 
and  Seniors;  alternating  with  7. 

11.  New  Testament  Greek  (A):  The  Gospel  according  to'Luke.  Hellen- 
istic Greek.     Second  and  third  terms,  Freshman  year  ;  one  hour  a  week. 

12.  New  Testament  Greek  (B)  :  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Burton's 
Moods  and  Tenses.  Synonyms.  Designed  as  a  review  for  students  intending 
to  take  a  Theological  course.  Third  term,  Juniors  and  Seniors ;  alternating 
with  8. 

HONOE  COURSES  IN  GEEEK. 

13.  Xenophon :  The  Symposium  and  (Economicus.  Sophomores  and 
Freshmen.     Winter  terms  in  alternate  years. 

14.  Homer  and  Lucian :  Selections  from  each  in  alternate  years.  Fresh- 
men and  Sophomores,  third  term. 

15.  Plato  and  iEschines :  The  Phaedo  and  the  oration  against  Ctesiphon 
in  alternate  years.     Juniors  and  Seniors,  first  term. 

16.  Sophocles  and  the  Lyric  Poets:  Antigone  and  selections  from  the 
Lyric  Poets  in  alternate  years.    Juniors  and  Seniors,  second  term. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Perrin's  Odyssey,  Books  5-8 ;  Morgan's  Select  Orations  of  Lysias ;  Shuck- 
burgh's  Herodotus ;  Tyler's  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics  ;  Winan's  Memorabilia ; 
White's  CEdipus  Tyrannus ;  Wecklein's  Prometheus ;  Allen's  Medea  ;  Green's 
Frogs ;  Dyer's  Apology  and  Towle's  Protagoras  ;  D'Ooge's  De  Corona  ;  D'Ooge's 
Antigone ;  Eichardson's  ^schines ;  Holden's  GCconomicus ;  Winan's  Sym- 
posium ;  Wagner's  Phaedo ;  Scrivener's  Greek  Testament ;  Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar ;  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses ;  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek 
Lexicon,  Seventh  Edition  ;  Oman's  History  of  Greece  ;  Burton's  New  Testament 
Moods  and  Tenses. 
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V.   THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE. 
LINCOLN  HULLEY,  ph.  d.,  professor. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language. 

1.  Elements  of  Hebrew. — Inductive  Method,  Alphabet,  Grammar,  Forms, 
Vocabulary,  Translation  and  Transliteration  of  Hebrew  into  English  and  Eng- 
lish into  Hebrew,  Accents  and  Signs.     Harper's  Method  and  Manual. 

Senior  and  Junior  elective.     Second  term,  five  hours. 

2.  Advanced  Hebrew. — Word  Lists,  Eapid  Beading,  Sight  Translation, 
Elements  of  Advanced  Grammar,  Syntax,  and  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism. 

Senior  and  Junior  elective.     Third  term,  five  hours. 

3.  Cognate  Languages. — Instruction  is  offered  in  the  elements  of  Arabic, 
Aramaic,  Syriac,  Assyrian,  Ethiopic,  and  Talmudic  Hebrew. 

Open  as  an  honor  to  Seniors  and  Juniors. 


VI.   MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

FREEMAN  LOOMIS,  ph.d.,  professor. 

Elysee  Avtragnet,  a.m.,  instructor  in  the  romance  languages. 

Leo  Guido  Charles  Riemer,  a.  m.,  instructor  in  the  German  language. 

In  the  Classical  Course  the  study  of  German  begins  with  the  third  term  of 
the  Sophomore  year,  and  may  be  continued  in  a  daily  recitation  through  the 
whole  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  In  the  same  course  the  study  of  French 
begins  with  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year,  and  may  be  continued  in  a  daily 
recitation  to  the  end  of  the  Senior  year.  The  first  term  in  each  study  is  required, 
the  others  are  elective.  As  it  is  optional  with  students  to  take  both  electives,  the 
schedule  permits  of  thirteen  terms  of  Modern  Language  study — six  in  French 
and  seven  in  German — the  recitations  in  all  cases  being  for  one  hour  five  times 
a  week. 

Courses  of  study  and  text-books  used  in  connection  therewith  are  subject  to 
change,  but  the  following  outline  indicates  the  general  scope  of  the  work 
pursued. 

GERMAN. 

1.  Elementary  Course  (Classical  Course  only,  required). — Whitney's  Brief 
Grammar,  with  translation  of  German  exercises  into  English.  Review  of 
Grammar,  with  translation  of  English  exercises  into  German.  Irregular  verbs. 
Memorizing  of  selected  passages.  Writing  from  dictation.  Storm's  Sprechii- 
bungen.     Translation  of  one  hundred  pages  of  Reader. 

2.  Intermediate  Prose  Course.— (Elective  for  all  courses).— Devoted 
chiefly  to  the  rapid  reading  of  easy  prose,  with  a  view  of  acquiring  an  enlarged 
vocabulary  and  preparatory  to  the  reading  of  the  classics.  HaufF's  Das  Kalte 
Herz.  Riehl's  Der  Fluchder  Schonheit.  Storm's  Immensee.  Heyse'61'Arrabbi- 
ata.  Hoffmann's  Historische  Erzahlungen.  Translation  at  sight.  Balladen  und 
Romanzen.    Prose  Composition. 
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3.  Schiller's  Works.— (Elective  for  all  courses).— Maria  Stuart,  Wil- 
helm  Tell,  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Wallenstein.  Collateral  reading  in  histori- 
cal prose.     Deutsche  Lyrik.     Prose  Composition. 

4.  Goethe's  Works. — (Elective  for  all  courses). — Egmont,  Iphigenie  auf 
Tauris,  Tasso.  Collateral  reading.  Scientific  German  :  Helmholz's  Uber  Goethe's 
Naturwissenschaftliche  Arbeiten;  Cohn's  Uber  Bakterien  ;  and  other  mono- 
graphs.    Prose  Composition. 

5.  Lessing's  Works. — (Elective  for  all  courses). — Minna  von  Barnhelmy 
Nathan  der  Weise,  Lessing's  Prose.  Collateral  reading.  Comedy.  Prose  Com- 
position. 

6.  Modern  Authors. —  (Elective  for  all  courses). — Selections  from  the 
works  of  Fouqu£,  Korner,  Tieck,  Heine,  Freiligrath,  Auerbach,  Baumbach,, 
Seidel,  Scheffel.    The  Romantic  School.     Prose  Composition. 

7.  Advanced  Prose  Course. — (Elective  for  all  courses).— Designed  to 
give  facility  in  translating  difficult  prose.  Meyer's  Gustav  Adolf's  Page.  Frey- 
tag's  Doktor  Luther.  Lessing's  Laocoon.  Freytag's  Technik  des  Dramas.  His- 
tory of  German  Literature.     Prose  Composition. 

FRENCH. 

1.  Elementary  Coarse. — (Required). — Whitney's  Brief  Grammar  with 
translation  of  French  Exercises  into  English.  Review  of  Grammar,  with 
translation  of  English  Exercises  into  French.  Irregular  verbs.  Memorizing  of 
selected  passages.  Writing  from  dictation.  Storm's  Dialogues  Francais.  Trans- 
lation of  150  pages  of  Reader. 

2.  Intermediate  Prose  Course. — (Elective  for  all  courses). — Devoted  chiefly 
to  the  rapid  reading  of  easy  narrative  prose  and  modern  dialogue,  with  a  view  to 
acquiring  an  enlarged  vocabulary  and  preparatory  to  the  reading  of  the  classics. 
Souvestre:  Un  Philosophe  sous  les  Toits.  Alfred  de  Musset:  Pierre  et  Camile. 
Feuillet:  Le  Eoman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre.  Alfred  de  Yigny  :  Le  Cachet 
Rouge.     Translation  at  sight.     Prose  Composition. 

3.  17th  Century. — (Elective  for  all  courses). — French  Classics,  verse  and 
prose.  Selections  from  the  works  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Lafontaine, 
Mme.  de  Sevigne,  Pascal,  La  Bruy&re,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Bossuet,  Fenelon, 
Modern  texts  descriptive  of  the  period.     Prose  Composition. 

4.  18th  Century. — (Elective  for  all  courses). — Selections  from  the  works 
of  Voltaire,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  d'Alembert,  Diderot,  Mme.  de  Stael.  Modern 
texts  descriptive  of  the  period.     Scientific  French.     Prose  Composition. 

5.  19th  Century. — (Elective  for  all  courses).— Verse  and  Theater.  Se- 
lections from  the  works  of  Lamartine,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Victor  Hugo,  Coppee, 
Augier,  Dumas,  Sardou,  Labiche,  Legouve.  Collateral  reading.  La  Lyre  Fran- 
caise.    Prose  Composition. 

6.  19th  Century. — (Elective  for  all  courses). — Romance  and  Criticism. 
Selections  from  the  works  of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Alfred  de  Musset,  George  Sand, 
Balzac,  Merim^e,  Daudet,  H.  de  Bornier,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  Zola,  Loti,  Sainte- 
Benve,  Stendhal,  Taine,  Brunetiere,  Tissot.  History  of  French  Literature. 
Prose  Composition. 
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SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  FRESHMEN. 

I.  COURSES  IN   GERMAN. 

Instructor  Riemer. 

Since  the  grammar  is  studied  as  a  means  to  an  end,  the  real  object  of  study 
is  the  language,  and  the  aim  is  the  development  of  a  sensitive  feeling.  The 
pupil  learns  the  similarities  between  German  and  other  languages  and  is  taught 
that  the  sentence,  not  the  word,  is  the  real  unit  of  language. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  grammar  accompanied  by  prose  com- 
position, and  exercises  in  the  reading,  memorizing,  and  repetition  of  connected 
discourse,  comprises  the  work  of  the  first  term. 

During  the  second  term  the  work  consists  of  the  translation  of  easy  prose  and 
poetry,  composition  and  conversation  on  the  texts,  and  the  memorizing  of  poetry. 

II.  COURSES  IN   FRENCH. 
Instructor  Aviragnet. 

French  may  be  pursued  throughout  the  year  as  an  extra  study  by  students 
in  any  of  the  courses.  The  language  is  taught  by  the  comparative  method, 
affinities  between  the  French  language  and  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek 
languages  being  constantly  pointed  out. 

French  Syntax  is  taught  by  oral  examples  and  illustrations  from  readings. 
The  grammar  is  taught  from  the  language,  and  not  the  language  from  the  gram- 
mar.    Dictation  exercises  are  given  from  "  Whitney's  Practical  French." 

As  far  as  practicable,  French  only  is  spoken  in  the  class-room.  Extracts  are 
read  from  the  best  French  literature.  Conversations  are  held  in  French  on  the 
readings,  stories  are  related,  and  compositions  prepared  in  French  by  the  pupil. 

The  aim  is  to  teach  the  language  so  that  it  can  be  spoken  correctly. 


VII.  MATHEMATICS. 

WILLIAM  CYRUS  BARTOL,  ph.  d.,  professor. 

Albert  Burns  Stewart,  a.  m.,  instructor. 

William  Albert  Kauffman,  a.b.,  assistant  in  astronomy. 

Courses  1-6  constitute  a  group  in  Pure  Mathematics,  designed  as  a  prepara- 
tion to  the  required  courses  in  Mechanics,  Physics,  and  Astronomy,  and  as  a 
sufficient  basis  for  the  electives  in  Higher  Mathematics.  They  are  required  of 
every  candidate  for  a  degree. 

Courses  7-10  constitute  a  group  in  Higher  Mathematics  intended  for  those 
who  wish  to  make  mathematics  a  principal  subject  of  study.  Course  7  is  required 
of  Sophomores  in  the  Latin  Philosophical,  and  Scientific  courses,  and  is  elective 
to  Juniors  in  the  Classical  and  Greek  Philosophical  courses.  Courses  8-10  are 
open  to  all  who  have  completed  courses  1-6. 

Courses  11-14  are  in  Applied  Mathematics;  course  11  is  required  of  all 
candidates  for  a  degree;  course  11  is  open  to  all  who  have  completed  courses  1-6. 
Courses  13  and  14  are  elective. 
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1.  Solid  Geometry. — The  course  includes  the  geometry  of  solids  with  plane 
surfaces,  the  cone,  the  cylinder,  the  sphere,  and  the  spherical  triangle.  Six  weeks 
are  given  to  the  subject.     Freshman  year,  first  term,  five  hours. 

2.  College  Algebra. — The  topics  are  indeterminate  equations,  ratio  and 
proportion,  variation,  progressions,  the  binominal  theorem,  convergency  of  series, 
undetermined  coefficients,  logarithms,  permutations,  and  combinations.  Eight 
weeks  are  given  to  the  subject.     Freshman  year,  first  term,  five  hours. 

3.  Derivatives. — The  course  is  intended  to  give  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
specialize  in  mathematics  an  idea  of  the  methods  of  the  calculus.  It  is  supple- 
mentary to  the  course  in  College  Algebra  and  affords  concise  proofs  of  its  most 
important  theorems.     Freshman  year,  second  term,  one  hour. 

4.  Trigonometry. — The  course  includes  Plane  Trigonometry,  with  appli- 
cation to  problems  in  mensuration  and  surveying,  and  Spherical  Trigonometry, 
with  some  application  to  problems  in  astronomy.  Freshman  year,  second  term, 
five  hours. 

5.  Analytical  Geometry. — The  student  is  taken  through  the  elementary 
properties  of  the  right  line,  the  circle,  and  the  conic  sections.  The  course  is  in- 
tended to  give  a  clear  conception  of  the  methods  of  Cartesian  Analysis  rather 
than  an  extensive  knowledge  of  its  results.  Freshman  year,  third  term,  five 
hours. 

6.  Linear  Perspective. — A  course  of  twelve  lectures,  designed  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  principles  of  perspective,  and  to  give  him  an  insight  into 
their  manifold  applications.    Sophomore  year,  first  term,  one  hour. 

7.  Advanced  Algebra. — The  course  includes  infinite  series,  the  theory  of 
equations,  and  the  theory  of  determinants.    Second  term,  five  hours. 

8.  Advanced  Analytical  Geometry. — The  course  includes  the  geometry  of 
three  dimensions,  surfaces  of  revolution,  and  higher  plane  curves.  Third  term, 
five  hours. 

9.  Differential  Calculus. — The  course  includes  the  development  of  func- 
tions into  series,  evolution  of  undetermined  forms,  determination  of  maxima  ai.d 
minima,  and  applications  to  the  theory  of  curves.     First  term,  five  hours. 

10.  Integral  Calculus. — The  course  covers  methods  of  integration  by  parts, 
by  substitution,  by  successive  reductions,  and  by  series.  Applications  to  prob- 
lems of  geometry  and  mechanics  are  made.     Second  term,  five  hours. 

11.  Astronomy. — The  aim  is  to  treat  Astronomy  not  merely  as  an  applica- 
tion of  mathematics,  but  as  a  science,  which  forms  an  esseniial  part  of  a  finishe< 
education.     The  subject  is  taught  by  text-book,  with  illustrations  in  the  ob- 
servatory, and  lectures.     There  is  free   use   by  the   students   of  the  ten-incl 
equatorial  telescope.     Junior  year,  third  term,  five  hours. 

12.  Practical  Astronomy. — Observations  are  made  for  time  and  to  deter- 
mine the  errors  of  the  transit  instrument.  The  use  of  the  micrometer  is  taught, 
and  the  value  of  one  revolution  of  its  screw  is  determined  experimentally.  Ob- 
servations are  made  for  azimuth,  and  for  latitude  and  longitude.  First  term,  five 
hours. 

13.  Surveying. — In  compass  and  transit  surveying  a  careful  study  of  th< 
necessary  instruments  is  made.     The  student  is  taught  their  adjustments  and  tin 
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best  methods  of  reducing  their  errors.  He  is  required  to  do  considerable  practice 
work  in  the  field.  Such  tables  and  methods  are  furnished  him  as  will  enable  him 
to  undertake  the  retracing  of  old  lines.  The  system  practiced  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  survey  of  public  lands  is  fully  set  forth.  Directions  are  given  for 
running  contours  and  sketching  topography.  First  term,  five  hours. — In- 
structor Stewart. 

14.  City  Surveying  and  Civil  Engineering*. — Town  sites  are  located  and 
plotted ;  permanent  reference  points  and  bench-marks  are  established  ;  grades  and 
sewers  are  determined,  and  property  lines  staked  out.  Instruction  is  given  in 
the  theory  of  railroad  curves,  switches,  and  turn-outs.  A  corps  is  organized, 
which  makes  a  preliminary  survey  and  locates  a  cross-country  railroad.  For  this 
the  grade  and  ditch  stakes  are  set  and  the  curves  determined,  specifications  are 
drawn  up  and  estimates  made  of  the  line  surveyed.  Third  term,  five  hours. — 
Instructor  Stewart. 

The  following  books  are  used :  Bartol's  Geometry,  Wells'  College  Algebra, 
Wentworth's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Nichol's  Analytical  Geometry, 
Hardy's  Calculus,  Carhart's  Plane  Surveying,  Olmsted's  College  Astronomy, 
Greene's  Practical  Astronomy. 


VIII.  PHYSICS. 

WILLIAM  GUNDY  OWENS,  a.  m.,  professor. 

The  Department  of  Physics  offers  five  courses,  three  of  which  are  required 
of  all  candidates  for  a  degree  ;  one  is  elective,  and  one  is  an  honor  course. 

1.  Mechanics  of  Solids,  Liquids,  and  Gases. — This  course  consists  of  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  and  recitations,  appropriately  illustrated. 

Required.     Junior  year,  first  term,  five  hours. 

2.  Sound,  Light,  and  Heat. — Study  of  text-book,  lectures,  and  experi- 
ments. 

Required.     Junior  year,  second  term,  five  hours. 

3.  Magnetism  and  Electricity.— Lectures  with  experiments. 
Required.     Junior  year,  second  term,  one  hour. 

4.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. — An  experimental  course,  open  as  an  elec- 
tive to  those  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2.  Experiments  are  made  by  the 
students,  and,  where  practicable,  absolute  measurements  are  taken. 

Elective.    Third  term,  five  hours. 

5.  Students  who  desire,  may  take  an  Experimental  Course  in  the  Labora- 
tory, devoting  about  five  hours  a  week  to  laboratory  work.  Such  work  is  taken 
in  addition  to  the  required  class-room  work,  and  if  a  grade  of  nine  or  more  is 
attained,  the  work  is  credited  as  an  "  Honor  Stud  v." 

Students  who  have  completed  the  general  course  in  Physics  and  the  experi- 
mental course,  may  take  up  special  lines  of  investigation  under  the  direction  of 
the  Professor. 
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IX.  CHEMISTKY. 

WILLIAM  GUNDY  OWENS,  a.  m.,  professor. 

Eobert  Burns  McCay,  a.  b.,  assistant. 

1.  Lectures  are  given  during  the  third  term  of  the  Freshman  year  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  scope  and  aims  of  chemical  study,  and  by  suitable 
experiments  to  explain  the  value  of  laboratory  work  and  the  methods  used. 

2.  Descriptive  Chemistry  is  taught  by  text-book  and  lectures.  The  object 
of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  most  common 
elements — their  sources,  use,  compounds,  and  behavior  towards  other  elements 
and  compounds,  and  to  drill  the  student  in  writing  formulas  and  solving  chemi- 
cal equations.  To  accomplish  this,  each  student  will  be  expected  to  spend  at 
least  five  hours  each  week  in  the  Laboratory,  studying  the  characteristics  and 
reactions  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  and  performing  the  more  simple 
experiments  outlined  in  the  text  and  lectures.  Notes  will  be  kept  by  each 
student,  describing  the  experiment  and  giving  the  equation  which  represents  the 
reactions  that  take  place.  The  Professor  will,  from  time  to  time,  examine  the 
note-books,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  thinks  helpful. 

3.  Analytical  Chemistry  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  completed  De- 
scriptive Chemistry.  In  this  course,  students  examine  a  number  of  known  solid 
and  liquid  substances,  noting  their  reactions.  They  are  then  given  unknown 
substances,  several  in  one  mixture,  which  they  are  required  to  determine.  The 
course  is  completed  when  fifty  unknown  mixtures  have  been  determined  and  cor- 
rectly reported. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis  comprises  those  determinations  which  will  be 
most  useful  to  the  general  student.  It  also  offers  to  the  specialist  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  separation  and  manipulation.  It  is 
open  to  those  who  have  taken  General  and  Analytical  Chemistry. 

5.  Organic  Chemistry. — The  simplest  of  the  Paraffin  and  Benzene  series 
and  their  derivatives  are  studied.  The  theoretical  basis  is  kept  constantly  in 
view,  while  the  preparation  of  the  simplest  and  most  characteristic  compounds 
prevent  the  work  from  becoming  simply  an  act  of  memory. 

6.  Agricultural  Chemistry. — In  this  course  the  laws  which  underlie  the 
Science  of  Agriculture  are  considered  and  illustrated. 

7.  Ultimate  Organic  Analysis  and  Analysis  of  Fertilizers. — Such  deter- 
minations are  made  as  will  best  illustrate  the  methods  used  and  give  the  student 
practice  in  the  manipulation  of  apparatus. 

8.  Toxicology  and  Medical  Chemistry  consists  of  the  detection  of  the  most 
common  poisons,  the  symptoms  of  poisoning,  etc.,  with  practice  in  the  detectioi 
of  impurities  in  foods  and  drugs. 

9.  Water  Analysis  includes  the  study  of  potable  and  mineral  waters,  witl 
the  quantitative  determination  of  their  ingredients. 

10.  Chemical  Philosophy  and  Theories  is  designed  to  bring  before  the 
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student  the  laws  and  theories  upon  which  modern  chemistry  is  based  in  such  a 
way  that  he  can  get  a  complete  view  of  the  subject. 

Any  of  the  above  elective  courses  can  be  taken  as  honors. 

The  Chemical  and  Physical  Society  holds  meetings  bi-weekly  to  discuss 
questions  in  Chemistry  and  Physics. 


X.  ORGANIC  SCIENCE. 

GEOKGE  G.  GROFF,  m.  d.,  ll.  d.,  professor. 
Nelson  Fithian  Davis,  sc.  m.,  instructor. 

In  this  department  it  is  the  constant  aim  to  teach  students  how  to  interpret 
nature.  The  student  is  guided  in  his  investigations  by  lectures  and  laboratory 
manuals. 

In  courses  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  and  11  the  student  should  reserve  on  his  program 
about  ten  hours  each  week  for  laboratory  exercises. 

Medical  students  who  desire  to  complete  their  professional  studies  in  three 
years,  should  take  courses  1  to  9.  A  small  fee  is  charged  in  all  the  laboratory 
courses. 

I.  Hygiene. — A  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Personal  Hygiene. 
First  term,  Freshman  year.     Required. 

2o  Animal  Physiology. — The  principles  of  Human  and  Comparative  Phy- 
siology, taught  by  lectures  and  illustrated  by  a  life-size  French  manikin,  skele- 
tons, and  charts.    Second  term,  Sophomore  year,  five  hours.     Required. 

3.  Methods  in  Histology  and  Embryology. — This  course  consists  in 
fixing,  dehydrating,  injecting,  staining,  cutting,  and  mounting  animal  and  vege- 
table tissue. 

4.  Normal  Histology  and  Embryology. — Text-book  recitations,  lectures, 
and  laboratory  work.     This  course  should  be  preceded  by  courses  2,  3,  6,  and  7. 

5.  Human  Osteology  and  Comparative  Anatomy. — Text-book  recitations, 
lectures,  and  laboratory  work.    This  course  should  be  preceded  by  courses  2,  3, 

4,  6,  and  7. 

6.  Human  Anatomy. — Recitations  and  dissections.  This  course  should  be 
preceded  by  courses  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  7. 

7.  Biology. — Recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work.  This  course  should 
be  preceded  by  courses  2  and  7. 

8.  Zoology. — Recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work.  This  course  should 
be  preceded  by  courses  2  and  9. 

9.  Sanitary  Science. — A  course  of  ten  lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Sanitary 
Science.    Sophomore  year. 

10.  Botany. — Recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work.  Third  term 
Sophomore  year.     Required. 

II.  Plant  Histology. — Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  Course  9 
must  precede  this  course. 
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12.  Dynamical  Geology.— A  course  of  twelve  lectures.  Third  term,, 
Junior  year.     One  hour.     Required. 

13.  Mineralogy  and  Geology — Recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work, 
The  first  part  of  the  term  will  be  devoted  to  Mineralogy ;  the  second  part  to 
Geology.    First  term,  Senior  year.     Elective. 

14.  Materia  Medica. — A  course  in  this  subject  is  offered  to  students  pre- 
paring for  the  study  of  Medicine. 

HONOR  COURSES. 

15.  Human  Physiology. 

16.  Systematic  Botany. 

17.  Mineralogy  and  Lithology. 

18.  Economic  Botany. 

The  Natural  History  Society  has  been  formed  to  encourage  original 
work  in  the  organic  sciences.  It  is  open  to  all  professors  and  students  of  the 
college,  and  holds  meetings  bi-weekly. 


XI.  ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

1.  Economics  is  considered  as  the  science  of  exchanges,  and  is  followed  into 
its  practical  applications,  in  manufacturing,  banking,  national  credit,  and  inter- 
national commerce,  with  illustrations  from  well-known  facts  and  current  events. 
It  is  insisted  that  any  stable  system  of  economy  must  find  its  foundation  in  ethical 
principles.  First  studied  as  an  abstract  science,  it  is  then  taken  in  connection 
with  Sociology  as  modified  by  the  circumstances  under  which  its  principles  are 
applied.     Second  term,  Senior  year,  five  hours  a  week. 

There  will  be  held  daily  recitations  from  Ely's  Outlines  of  Economics  and 
Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics,  supplemented  by  lectures,  and  by  debates  on 
the  part  of  the  class,  and  ample  opportunity  is  afforded  for  original  investiga- 
tion, the  Library  being  especially  rich  in  this  department. — Professor  Perrine, 

2.  American  Constitutional  Law  is  offered  as  an  elective  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors  in  alternate  years,  third  term.  The  work  consists  not  so  much  in  a  study 
of  the  Constitution  itself  as  in  a  study  of  the  law  that  has  grown  out  of  the  Con- 
stitution during  a  century  of  use.  Cooley's  Elements  of  Constitutional  Law  is 
male  the  basis  of  class-room  work,  while  special  topics  are  assigned  for  individual 
study  and  subsequent  discussion  in  the  class-room.  Reference  is  made  to  Hare's 
American  Constitutional  Law,  Baker's  Annotated  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Pomeroy's  Constitutional  Law,  Cooley's  Constitutional  Limitations,  and 
Constitutional  History  as  seen  in  American  Law. — Professor  Hamblin. 

3.  American  Civics  is  offered,  as  an  elective,  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the 
third  term,  alternating  with  Constitutional  Law.  The  aim  is  to  study  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  the  State  and  National  governments  in  their  various  depart- 
ments. Bryce's  American  Commonwealth,  Vol.  I,  is  used  as  a  text-book.  Special 
topics  are  assigned  for  individual  study  and  report  to  the  class. — Professor 
Hamblin. 
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4.  Roman  Law  may  be  taken  as  an  elective  in  the  second  terra  of  the  Senior 
year.  The  subject  is  treated  historically.  Morey's  Roman  Law  forms  the  basis 
of  the  work.     The  text-book  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  collateral  reading. — 

PftOFJESSOR  ROCKWOOD. 

5.  Sociology. — An  honor  course  in  Sociology  is  offered  by  Dr.  Wayland. 
This  will  consist  (1)  of  a  report  of  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Wayland ;  (2)  of  the  read- 
ing of  some  work  on  Sociology  with  analysis  of  its  subject-matter;  (3)  of  a  thesis 
of  not  less  than  a  thousand  words  based  on  field  work  done  by  the  student. 


XII.  MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY. 
LINCOLN  HULLEY,  ph.  d.,  professor. 

A  knowledge  of  ancient  history  is  required  for  admission,  and  special  courses 
in  the  histories  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  are  given  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  the  classical  literatures.  The  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  courses 
have  been  planned  to  provide  the  general  student  with  the  essential  data  of 
human  progress ;  and  the  special  student  with  the  fullest  equipment  required  for 
advanced  work  in  the  best  Graduate  Schools. 

To  accomplish  this  the  best  text-books,  large  library  facilities,  and  the  most 
successful  methods  of  college  history  teaching  are  used.  The  student  is  trained 
to  grasp  the  leading  facts  of  history,  to  trace  the  causal  relations  of  events,  to- 
exercise  the  historical  imagination,  and  to  compare  and  criticize  authors.  To 
secure  vivid  impressions  the  student  make.?  maps,  chronological  lists,  and  black- 
board analyses ;  to  develop  expression  essays,  reports,  and  discussions  are  re- 
quired;  to  give  reality  to  the  study  frequent  attention  is  called  to  history  in  the 
making — local  institutions,  characters,  geography,  and  events.  The  work  is 
further  supplemented  by  lectures  on  methods  and  sources  of  historical  research, 
and  the  relation  of  history  to  auxiliary  subjects.  Six  terms  of  honor  work  have 
been  arranged  for  students  who  desire  additional  opportunities.  Courses  2  and  4,. 
3  and  5,  6  and  7  alternate  annually. 

The  following  courses  are  offered : 

1.  Mediseval  Europe.  (1)  Subjects: — The  Germanic  Invasions,  Roman 
Christianity,  Rise  of  Mohammedanism,  German  Ideas  of  Law,  The  Age  of 
Charlemagne,  Foundation  of  Mediseval  Europe,  Feudal  System,  Rise  of  the 
Papacy,  its  Degradation  and  Restoration,  the  Struggle,  between  the  Empire  and 
the  Papacy,  Domination  of  the  Papacy,  Society  and  Intellectual  Life  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  (2)  Texts: —The  class  will  use  Thatcher  and  Schwill's  Europe  in* 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  will  also  read  extensively  in  Emerton's  Introduction  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  Emerton's  Mediseval  Europe,  Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  Bryce's 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  Duruy's  Middle  Ages,  and  in  Neander,  Kurtz,  Schaff, 
Church,  Adams,  Stille,  Oman,  Guizot,  and  others. 

Senior  Elective.     First  term.     Five  hours. 

2.  Modern  Europe,  a.  d.  1350-a.  d.  1848.  Subjects : — Decline  of  Feudalism, 
Revival  of  Learning,  Rise  of  Modern  Institutions  and  States,  The  Protestant 
Reformation,  The  Thirty  Years'  War,  The  Counter  Reformation  and  the  Catholic 
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Opposition  in  the  Inquisition,  Jesuit  Order,  and  Council  of  Trent.     The  class 
will  use  the  texts  of  Seebohm  and  Gardner  in  the  Epochs  series. 
Senior  and  Junior  Elective.     Second  term.     Five  hours. 

3.  Moiera  Europe,  a.  d.  1650-a.  d.  1870.  Subjects  : — The  Age  of  Louis, 
The  Dutch  Republic,  Peter  the  Great,  The  Rise  of  Prussia,  The  Decline  of 
Austria,  The  French  Revolution,  The  Unification  of  Italy,  and  The  New  German 
Empire.     The  class  will  use  the  texts  of  Langman  and  Gardner. 
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1.  Political  Philosophy.     Wilson's  "  The  State." 

2.  Philosophy  of  History.     Droysen's  Outlines. 

3.  Political  Institutions  of  the  United  States.    Bryce's  "  Commonwealth." 

4.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States.    Snow. 
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au  oi  uie  vvisuom  oooks  win  oe  careruuy  studied.     Senior  and  Junior  elec- 
tive.   Second  term.     Five  hours. 

3„  The  Founding  of  the  Church. — The  texts  will  be  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles.    The  subjects  will  be  the  Church's  inception,  formal  organization,  initial 
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Opposition  in  the  Inquisition,  Jesuit  Order,  and  Council  of  Trent.     The  class 
will  use  the  texts  of  Seebohm  and  Gardner  in  the  Epochs  series. 
Senior  and  Junior  Elective.     Second  term.     Five  hours. 

3.  Modern  Europe,  a.  d.  1650-a.  d.  1870.  Subjects  : — The  Age  of  Louis, 
The  Dutch  Republic,  Peter  the  Great,  The  Rise  of  Prussia,  The  Decline  of 
Austria,  The  French  Revolution,  The  Unification  of  Italy,  and  The  New  German 
Empire.     The  class  will  use  the  texts  of  Langman  and  Gardner. 

Senior  and  Junior  Elective.     Third  term.     Five  hours. 

4.  History  of  England.  Subjects : — Invasions  and  Early  Settlements, 
Saxon  Civilization,  the  Danish  Invasion,  The  Norman  Conquest,  and  The  Polit- 
ical, Religious,  Social,  Industrial,  and  Literary  Developments  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  classes  will  use  Gardner's  History  of  England  as  a  text-book,  and  will 
use  for  reference  the  Special  Histories  of  Gardner,  Hale,  Creighton,  Morris,  Free- 
man, Seebohm,  and  McCarthy,  and  the  General  Histories  of  Green  and  Mont- 
gomery. 

Senior  and  Junior  Elective.     Second  term.     Five  hours. 

5.  Constitutional  History  of  England.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  trace 
the  devolopment  of  English  Constitutional  Law.  Subjects  : — Saxon  Origins,  The 
Witenagemot,  Norman  Legislation,  Parliamentary  Organization,  Constitution  of 
Clarendon,  Magna  Charter,  Struggle  for  Charters,  Rise  of  the  Commons,  The 
Tudor  Monarchy,  Strife  between  King  and  Parliament,  the  Puritan  Revolution, 
Supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons.     The  class  will  use  Taylor's  text. 

Senior  and  Junior  Elective.     Third  term.     Five  hours. 

6.  American  Colonial  History.  Subjects :— Discovery — Settlement — Ex- 
pansion— Independence.  Colonial  charters,  conventions,  government,  and  social 
conditions;  Spanish, French,  and  English  communities;  Conquest  of  Mexico  and 
Peru;  The  Making  of  New  England;  Relations  to  the  Old  World;  Causes, 
Progress,  and  Results  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  contemporaneous  history  of  Europe  during  this  period. 

Senior  and  Junior  Elective.     First  term.     Five  hours. 

7.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.  Subjects : — Formation, 
Analysis,  and  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  Its  interpretation  as  expressed 
in  the  following  subjects:  Hamilton's  Bank;  Assumption  of  Debts;  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws;  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions;  Louisiana  Purchase; 
Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse;  Burr's  Treason;  War  of  1812;  Hartford  Con- 
vention; Missouri  Compromise;  Tariff  Legislation ;  Indian  Affairs;  Jackson's 
Bank  Veto  ;  Nullification;  Currency  Measures;  Annexation  of  Texas;  Slavery 
in  the  Territories  ;  War  of  Secession  ;  Reconstruction. 

Texts; — Von  Hoist,  Ilildreth,  Schouler,  McMaster,  Fiske,  Hart,  Wilson, 
Johnston,  Bryce,  American  Statesman  Series,  Annals  of  Congress,  Life  and  Works 
of  Washington,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Seward,  etc. 

Senior  and  Junior  Elective.     Fall  term.     Five  hours. 

8.  Parliamentary  Law  and  Common  Law.  The  aim  of  this  course  is : 
(1)  to  familiarize  the  class  with  parliamentary  usage  in  theory  and  practice;  (2) 
<to  acquire  the  leading  principles  of  Common  and  Constitutional  Law;  (3)  to 
pursue  a  definite  course  of  historical  reading  in  relation  to  the  work. 

Senior  and  Junior  Elective.     Fall  term.     Five  hours. 
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1.  Political  Philosophy.     Wilson's  "  The  State." 

2.  Philosophy  of  History.     Droy  sen's  Outlines. 

3.  Political  Institutions  of  the  United  States.    Bryce's  "  Commonwealth." 

4.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States.    Snow. 

5.  Special  Epochs  of  History. 

6.  Elementary  Studies  in  Law.     Robinson's  Elements. 


XIII.     BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

PROFESSOR  HULLEY. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  impart  (1)  correct  methods  of  Bible  study, 
and  (2)  an  appreciation  of  the  forms  and  subject-matter  of  Biblical  Literature. 
The  language  will  be  studied  inductively,  by  the  aid  of  Harper's  "  Introductory 
Methods  and  Manual,"  and  Grammar.  The  English  courses  will  be  supple- 
mented by  a  series  of  lectures  extending  throughout  the  year. 

The  topics  to  be  treated  are  as  follows : 

Lectures. — The  Bible  as  a  Classic ;  the  Bible  as  a  Library  ;  the  Bible  in  its 
Formation;  its  influence  on  early  civilization ;  the  civilization  imbedded  in  it; 
its  essential  ideas  and  their  development ;  its  institutions ;  its  literary  forms ;  the 
names,  order,  number,  date,  destination,  purpose,  plan,  style,  contents,  teaching, 
and  history  of  selected  books ;  methods  of  Bible  study ;  historical  methods  of 
interpretation  ;  spirit,  motive,  present  condition,  and  results  of  Bible  study  ;  the 
distinctive  purpose  of  the  Bible  ;  its  Divine  Origin  and  Mission  ;  and  the  Bible 
as  central  and  vital  in  English  History,  Literature,  and  Civilization. 

1.  Prophecy.  Subjects : — The  nature  of  prophecy ;  the  contents  of 
prophecy ;  events,  stories,  sermon*,  predictions ;  the  historical  situations  in  the 
various  periods  of  prophecy ;  the  underlying  principles  and  essentially  divine 
elements  of  prophecy;  the  personality  of  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah; 
the  prophets  as  statesmen,  reformers,  theologians,  ethical  teachers  and  preachers; 
prophetic  historiography  and  literature.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  life- 
like realism  to  the  prophets'  personality,  age,  and  message.  Senior  and  Junior 
elective.     Second  term.     Five  hours. 

2.  Psalmody  and  Wisdom  Literature.— -This  study  includes :  The  periods 
and  development  of  Psalmody  ;  the  growth  of  the  Psalter  ;  the  special  religious 
revivals  producing  it;  its  divisions,  authors,  superscriptions,  versions,  contents, 
and  the  order  of  the  Psalms ;  the  historical  occasion  of  their  composition  ;  their 
various  literary  forms  ;  their  editorial,  musical,  and  liturgical  elements,  and  the 
following  group :  The  Davidic,  Korahite,  Asaphic,  Maccabaean,  Pilgrim,  Halle- 
lujah, Coronation,  Elegiac,  Imprecatory,  Alphabetic;  and  the  Psalms  of  the 
Exile,  the  Restoration,  and  the  Later  Temple. 

All  of  the  Wisdom  books  will  be  carefully  studied.  Senior  and  Junior  elec- 
tive.   Second  term.     Five  hours. 

3„  The  Founding  of  the  Church. — The  texts  will  be  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles.    The  subjects  will  be  the  Church's  inception,  formal  organization,  initial 
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activity,  internal  life,  missionary  enterprise,  and  the  establishment  of  churches. 
Senior  and  Junior  elective.     Third  term.     Five  hours. 

4.  The  Pauline  Epistles. — The  historical  origin,  plan,  purpose,  materials, 
and  characteristics  of  each;  their  chronological  order;  the  development  and 
progress  of  their  teachings;  and  the  life,  experiences,  and  views  of  their  author 
will  be  studied.     Senior  and  Junior  elective.     Third  term.     Five  hours. 


XIV.  LOGIC  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
WILLIAM  EMMETT  MARTIN,  a.  m.,  professor. 

1.  Elementary  Logic,  optional  to  Juniors,  is  offered  in  the  second  term. 
This  course  is  designed  to  utilize  (1)  the  valuable  discipline  inherent  in  the 
study  of  the  science  of  thought ;  (2)  the  practical  application  of  its  principles  in 
the  analysis  of  arguments  and  the  conduct  of  the  search  for  truth  ;  (3)  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  historical  development  of  the  science  in  the  hands  of  its  great  mas- 
ters, and  (4)  its  valuable  aid  as  preparatory  to  the  study  of  Philosophy  and 
Ethics. 

The  Manual  of  Professor  Minto  will  be  supplemented  by  readings  in  the 
standard  authors,  with  constant  praxis  in  the  detection  of  fallacious  arguments. 

2.  Logical  Theories,  an  advanced  course  in  the  history  and  criticism  of 
Logic,  ancient  and  modern,  is  offered  as  an  honor  study,  in  the  third  term  of  the 
Junior  year,  to  such  students  as  shall  have  taken  course  1. 

3.  Descriptive  Anthropology  is  given  to  the  Sophomore  class  during  the 
third  term.  It  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  appreciative  study  of 
Ethnology  and  Languages,  of  Archaeology  and  History.  Tylor's  text-book  serves 
as  the  basis  of  study,  with  readings  and  discussions  on  the  chief  authorities  and 
current  publications. 

4.  An  honor  course  in  Anthropology  with  special  reference  to  the  origin 
and  development  of  Art,  Science,  and  Religion,  is  offered  to  Juniors  and  Seniors 
in  the  first  term. 

5.  Sociology. — A  course  in  Sociology,  elective  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  will  be 
given  in  the  fall  term.  The  aim  will  be  to  furnish  such  expositions  of  social  rela- 
tions and  theories  as  will  serve  the  general  purposes  of  educated  citizens. 


XV.  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  studies  in  this  department  embrace  Psychology,  Philosophy,  Education, 
Ethics,  and  Theism.  The  method  of  instruction  is  by  text-book,  recitation,  ex- 
pository lectures,  class  discussions,  and  collateral  reading.  Written  examinations 
and  theses  on  assigned  subjects  test  and  deepen  the  student's  knowledge.  The 
gift  recently,  by  friends,  of  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  books  in  this  department 
enables  the  students  to  pursue  extensive  courses  of  collateral  reading.     In  this 
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way  the  monographic  treatment  of  text-book  study  is  broadened,  and  the  student 
is  trained  to  become  an  investigator. 

Besides  the  following  courses  offered  by  the  Professor  in  charge,  courses  are 
also  offered  by  the  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  philosophy  and  religious  ideas  of  the 
Greeks,  as  shown  in  Plato's  Apology,  and  in  Greek  Philosophy,  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  the  Phsedo ;  and  by  the  Professor  of  Latin,  in  the  Stoic,  Epicurean 
and  Academic  systems  of  Philosophy,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Cicero  De 
Nalura  Duorum,  and  in  Ancient  Morals,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Seneca. 


SCHEDULE  FOE  1896-'97. 

1.  Psychology.    Hoffding. 

Beading  in  Ladd's  Physiological  Psychology,  James'  Psychology. 
Porter's  Human  Intellect  and  other  authorities. 
Seniors.     First  term.    Five  hours. 

2.  James'  Psychology.    Honor  course. 

Seniors.     First  term. 

3.  History  of  Education.    Lectures. 

Juniors.     First  term.     One  hour. 

4.  Etllics.     Robinson.     Lectures  and  Readings. 

Seniors.     Second  term.     Four  hours. 

■5.  History  of  Philosophy. 

Lectures,  Theses,  and  Readings. 
Seniors.     Second  term.     Two  hours. 

6.  Philosophy  of  Education,     Rosenkranz.     Honor  course. 

Seniors.    Second  term. 

7.  Physiological  Psychology.    Ladd.    Honor  course. 

Seniors.    Second  term. 

8.  Philosophy  of  Religion.     Diman's  Theistic  Argument,  and  Lectures. 

Seniors.     Third  term.     Five  hours. 

9.  Modern  Philosophy.    Bowen.    Honor  course. 

Seniors.     Third  term. 

10.  Grundziige  der  Psychologic.    Lotze.    Honor  course. 
Seniors.     Third  term. 
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LIBRARIES  AND  APPARATUS. 


THE  LIBRARIES  AND  READING-ROOM. 


Librarian :  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  E.  MARTIN,  a.  m. 

Assistant :  Miss  Mary  E.  Bkown. 


T!ie  College  Library. — The  general  library  contains  about  seventeen 
thousand  volumes,  besides  several  thousand  pamphlets.  The  reading-room  is 
connected  with  the  library,  and  offers  facilities  for  reading,  studying,  and  writing. 
During  term-time  both  are  open  forenoon,  afternoon,  and  evening  of  each  dayy 
Sundays  and  holidays  excepted,  and  both  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
University,  without  extra  charge  to  students.  Students  of  all  departments  have 
free  access  to  the  shelves,  and  may  draw  two  books  at  one  time  and  retain  them 
for  two  weeks,  with  the  privilege  of  one  renewal,  if  desired. 

The  library  has  entirely  outgrown  its  former  accommodations,  but  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  Laboratory  building  has  left  vacant  the  large  adjoining  roomy 
which  is  now  used  as  the  young  ladies'  library  and  study  hall.  It  has  recently 
been  supplied  with  appropriate  furniture,  by  the  kindness  of  several  friends  of 
the  University.  Particular  mention  should  be  made  of  the  gift  of  Joseph 
Moore,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  of  Philadelphia. 

For  greater  convenience  of  students  and  instructors,  collections  of  special 
technical  books  are  also  kept  in  the  Laboratories  of  the  Physical  and  the 
Organic  Sciences,  and  in  the  Astronomical  Observatory. 

The  library  is  regarded  as  a  working  laboratory  for  all  departments  of  in- 
struction, students  being  constantly  cited  to  it  in  class-room  work.  In  this  wayr 
while  answering  the  purpose  of  general  culture,  it  supplements  in  great  measure, 
the  monographic  treatment  of  text-book  study,  and  the  student  is  trained  under 
competent  guidance  to  become  an  investigator.  The  resulting  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  books  and  bibliography  proves  a  valuable  part  of  liberal  education. 

The  preparation  of  the  Card  Catalogue  is  well  under  way,  and  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  completed  up  to  date,  by  the  end  of  the  collegiate  year.  By  its 
aid  all  the  resources  of  the  library  on  any  given  subject  will  be  at  once 
available. 

Of  the  additions  during  the  year,  eight  hundred  volumes  were  contributed 
by  William  J.  Coxey,  A.  M.,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  towards  the  "  Coxey  Alcove  of 
Biblical  and  Religious  Literature,"  which  now  contains  twelve  hundred  volumes. 

Other  valued  contributions  have  been  made  during  the  year  by  the  following 
friends : 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  L.  E.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Prof.  W.  C. 
Bartol,  Ph.  D.,  Wm.  G.  Bird,  L.  T.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  Colby  University  Library 
Wm.  J.  Coxey,  A.  M.,  M.  W.  Cramer,  Capt.  W.  II.  Crotzer,  Miss  M.  Crotzer,  f. 
A.  Davies,  H.  E.  Deats,  T.  J.  Dowling,  Prin.  T.  A.  Edwards,  A.  M.,  W.  H.  Egle, 
M.  D.,  Thos.  Egleston,  LL.  D.,  V.  B.  Fi.sk,  Hon.  B.  K.  Focht,  Prof.  Wm.  Frear, 
Ph.  D.,  Phoebe  Earle  Gibbons,  Rev.  W.  F.  Gibbons,  W.  C.  Gretzinger,  Ph.  B., 
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Prof.  G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D.,  Prof.  T.  F.  Hamblin,  A.  M.,  Pres.  J.  H.  Harris,  LL.  D., 
W.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Asst.  Eng.  C.  H.  Hayes,  XL 
S.  N.,  S.  B.  Home,  A.  B.  Howard,  Jr.,  Chas.  H.  Hunter,  Esq.,  G.  C.  Kelly,'  W.  L. 
Kurtz,  B.  S.,  Eev.  D.  P.  Leas,  A.  M.,  J.  P.  Leslie,  D.  E.  Lewis,  W.  T.  Lewis,  C. 
A.  Lindemann,  Craige  Lippincott,  Esq.,  Hon.  Thad  M.  Mahon,  C.  H.  McCor- 
inick,  Eev.  F.G.  McKeever,  A.  M.,  D.  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  Geo.  Barron  Miller,  A.  M.„ 
Joseph  Moore,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  Lucas  Moore,  C.  II.  Morse,  Prof.  W.  G.  Owens,  A.  M., 
H.  V.  Parsall,  Prof.  E.  Perrine,  Litt.  D.,  Eeformed  Ch.  Board  of  Publication, 
Prof.  F.  E.  Eockwood,  A.  M.,  Eev.  W.  H.  Schuyler,  T.  B.  Searight,  J.  Y.  Sinton, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Geo.  M.  Spratt,  D.  D.,  Mrs.  D.  A.  W.  Spratt,  Miss  E 
M.  Stedman,  S.  I.  Strayer,  J.  F.  Strieby,  Esq.,  E.  L.  Tustin,  Esq.,  Volunteer  Mis- 
sion Band,  H.  G.  Wadlin,  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.  D.,  Jos.  K.  Weaver,  M.  D.,  Jay  G. 
Weiser,  Esq.,  S.  P.  Wolverton,  LL.  D.,  and  the  Government  Departments  at 
Washington. 

Contributions  of  books  and  periodicals  are  solicited.  The  librarian  will 
furnish  specific  information  as  to  our  needs  to  any  inquirers,  and  will  acknowl- 
edge all  gifts. 

Tlie  Heading"- Room,  in  connection  with  the  general  library,  is  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  University.  By  purchase  or  by  contribution,  its  tables  are 
supplied  with  the  current  numbers  of  one  hundred  publications,  including  the 
leading  scientific,  literary,  and  philological  reviews,  and  magazines  and  papers  of 
the  day. 

On  shelves  adjoining  the  tables  of  the  reading-room  are  placed  encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries,  maps,  gazetteers,  indices,  and  complete  sets  of  the  leading 
reviews  and  magazines. 


HP 


THE  MUSEIM. 

The  College  possesses  a  good  collection  of  illustrative  materials  in  Botany, 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Zoology.  The  specimens  are  distributed  under  these 
classifications  and  those  of  Archaeology  as  follows  : 

Botany 1,350 

Mineralogy 3,000 

Geology 2,000 

Zoology. 4,450 

Archaeology. 525 

Total. 11,325 

Additions  to  the  Museum  will  always  be  thankfully  received,  especially  of 
objects  which  can  be  used  in  class-room. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  :  Zoological  specimens,  especially  marine 
and  fresh-water  forms  of  life  ;  insects;  skeletons  of  vertebrated  animals,  birds 
and  mammals;  botanical  specimens;  crystallized  minerals;  American  and 
especially  Pennsylvania  rocks. 

Contributions  have  been  received  for  the  Museum  during  the  past  year  from 
Prof.  D.  S.  Maynard,  of  Wildwood,  N.  J.,  a  set  of  marine  shells  ;  Prof.  H.  M. 
Kelley,  '86,  collection  of  shells  from  Havana,  111.;  J.  W.  Hague,  Esq.,  Class  '73, 
pair  of  Indian  pheasants  with  brood;  W.  C.  Gretzinger,  '89,  Indian  relics;  Kel- 
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son  F.  Davis,  '95,  collection  of  starfish  ;  Prof.  H.  N.  Conser,  of  Sunbury,  histo- 
logical material ;  C.  A.  Lindemann,  '98  ;  Prof.  Geo.  G.  Groff;  J.  D.  Macnab,  '96; 
Kev.  Chas.  T.  Hallowell,  '70,  Pipestone,  Minn. ;  Rev.  James  Fielding,  Class  '78  ; 
Prof.  Howard  Miller,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

The  University  acknowledges  the  gift  of  the  "Columbian  Shield''  from  J. 
Abraham  Coles,  M.  D.,  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.,  in  memory  of  his  father,  Abraham 
Coles,  M.  D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D. 


THE  ART  COLLECTION. 

The  beginning  has  been  made  of  a  collection  of  paintings,  casts,  engravings, 
and  heliotypes,  for  the  illustration  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  specimens  now  in 
possession  of  the  College  number  about  five  hundred,  of  all  kinds,  and  furnish 
very  considerable  aid  in  illustrating  the  principles  and  the  history  of  painting 
■and  sculpture. 

LABORATORY  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  Cliemical  and  Physical  Laboratory  affords  superior  advantages  in 
the  study  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  Several  rooms  have  been  especially  fitted 
up  to  render  them  suitable  for  studying,  by  means  of  experiments,  the  subjects 
of  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity.  Most  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
-experimenting  in  these  branches  is  now  provided  and  others  will  be  added  as 
occasion  may  demand. 

The  experiment  room  for  Descriptive  Chemistry  will  accommodate  ninety- 
six  students  in  two  sections.  Each  student  is  provided  with  a  desk,  having  upon 
it  gas,  water,  basin  with  waste,  and  hood  for  carrying  off  foul  gases.  The  most 
frequently-used  chemicals  and  pieces  of  apparatus  will  be  supplied  to  each 
student,  to  be  retained  by  him  during  the  term,  and  kept  under  lock  and  key. 
Other  materials  will  be  placed  on  a  table  to  be  used  in  common  by  all  the  students. 

In  the  lecture-room  hoods  and  ventilating  flues  enable  the  professor  to 
perform  experiments  involving  the  generation  of  foul  odors  without  vitiating 
the  air  of  the  room.  A  projecting  lantern  of  the  most  improved  type,  made  by 
Newton  &  Co.  (London,  Eng.),  charts,  and  specimens  are  freely  used  to  illustrate 
the  subject  under  consideration. 

In  the  analytical  rooms  full  opportunity  for  individual  work  is  afforded, 
throwing  each  student  upon  his  own  responsibility  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
most  complete  development.  Advanced  students  are  encouraged  to  devise  tests 
and  methods  of  separation  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  text-book,  and 
thus  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  original  investigation. 

The  Physical  and  Chemical  Library  has  a  room  on  the  second  floor,  and 
offers  facilities  for  the  investigation  of  subjects  in  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
A  number  of  scientific  periodicals  are  taken,  so  that  the  most  recent  thought  and 
investigation  in  any  line  of  work  is  accessible  at  any  time. 

The  student  is  expected  to  pay  for  materials  used  and  apparatus  broken.  To 
meet  this  a  deposit  will  be  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  term  with  the  Registrar, 
and  the  balance  will  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

The  Laboratories  will  be  open  from  8.30  A.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  daily,  except  Satur- 
day, Sunday,  and  legal  holidays. 
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GENERAL  COLLEGE  ORDERS. 


ATTENDANCE. 

Only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  excuses  be  granted  to  leave  Col- 
lege during  term  time.  In  such  cases  the  examination  on  the  studies  gone  over 
by  the  class,  during  a  student's  absence,  will  be  specially  searching,  and  a  high 
degree  of  attainment  will  be  exacted.  One  who  is  absent  during  the  entire  term 
must  almost  necessarily  lose  his  standing  in  his  class.  The  work  of  the  term 
begins  on  the  day  of  opening,  and  recitations  are  expected  at  the  first  hour 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  classes.  The  work  continues  uninterruptedly, 
with  the  exception  of  holidays  marked  in  the  Calendar,  until  the  last  day  of  the 
term. 


STANDING. 


Each  instructor  records,  in  numbers  ranging  from  0  to  10,  the  character  of 
the  recitation  of  every  student  reciting  to  him,  and  notes  also  any  delinquency 
in  conduct  and  attendance.  The  weekly  summary  of  these  markings  is  recorded 
in  permanent  books,  and  constitutes  the  basis  for  determining  the  standing  of 
the  student  during  his  connection  with  the  Institution.  Unexcused  absences 
from  recitations  are  counted  as  zeroes  in  making  up  the  weekly  averages.  At 
the  close  of  each  term  an  average  of  these  marks  is  made  out,  and  a  report  of  the 
scholarship,  attendance,  and  conduct  of  each  student  is  transmitted  to  his  parent 
or  guardian  by  the  President.  No  student  is  advanced  from  one  class  to  another 
whose  average  in  any  study  is  less  than  7. 

Conditioned  students  are  not  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  pro- 
motion, and  their  names  in  the  Annual  Catalogue  appear  with  those  of  the  class 
to  which  the  study  in  question  belongs.  Students  conditioned  on  entrance  must 
discharge  such  conditions  within  the  first  year  thereafter. 

Appointments  in  the  Graduating  Class  are  made  according  to  the  aggregate 
standing  of  each  member  during  his  entire  course.  But  in  assigning  these  parts, 
the  Faculty  takes  into  account  the  deportment  of  the  student,  as  well  as  marks 
for  recitations.  The  minimum  average  for  an  Oration  of  the  First  Class  is  fixed 
at  9,  and  for  an  Oration  of  the  Second  Class  at  8. 

Students  who  attain  an  average  of  9.4  or  more  for  their  entire  course  are 
graduated  summa  cum  laude  ;  students  who  attain  an  average  of  9.2  or  more  are 
graduated  magna  cum  laude  ;  those  who  attain  an  average  of  9  or  more  are  gradu- 
ated cum  laude. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

The  dates  of  the  examinations  are  given  in  the  Calendar.  In  case  a  student 
fails  to  be  present  at  the  examination  of  his  class,  for  any  justifiable  reason,  his 
■examination  will  be  held  at  such  time  as  the  Faculty  may  appoint. 

■5 
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PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

The  College  duties  of  each  day  are  opened  with  religious  services  in  Buck- 
nell  Hall,  which  all  the  students  of  the  College  and  Academy  are  required  to 
attend. 

Attendance  upon  public  worship  in  some  church  in  town  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing is  required.  Students  must  attend  the  religious  services  held  on  Thanks-^ 
giving  Day. 

On  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  religious  services  are  held  in  the  fore- 
noon, when  a  sermon  is  preached  by  the  President,  or  by  some  one  at  his  request. 
All  the  students  are  required  to  attend.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  services 
are  held  in  Bucknell  Hall,  attendance  upon  which  is  urged,  though  not  re- 
quired. 


VOLUNTARY  SOCIETIES. 

Enepia  ;  Theta  Alpha. — These  are  the  two  Literary  Societies  of  the  Col- 
lege. They  have  meetings  on  Friday  evening  of  each  week  for  Orations, 
Essays,  and  Debates.  Each  Society  has  a  convenient  hall,  and,  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  Faculty,  will  always  have  a  nearly  equal  number  of  members. 

The  Zeta  Literary  Society  is  composed  of  young  women  admitted  to  any 
of  the  courses  in  the  College,  and  holds  meetings  bi-weekly. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  formed  of  students  from  the 
College.  It  receives  religious  periodicals  and  corresponds  with  kindred  societies. 
A  hall  has  been  appropriated  to  the  Society,  and  has  been  suitably  furnished  foi 
religious  meetings. 

The  Students'  Publishing'  Association  is  an  organization  which  has 
charge  the  issuing  of  the  Bucknell  Mirror.     This  periodical,  of  some  twenty-foui 
or  more  quarto  pages,  appears  semi-monthly  during  the  collegiate  year. 


GOVERNMENT. 


It  is  assumed  that  all  who  enter  upon  the  courses  of  study  in  the  College  d( 
so  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  an  education,  not  only  of  the  intellect,  but  also  of 
character.  The  Laws  of  the  College,  enacted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  are  as 
few  and  simple  as  the  proper  regulation  of  a  community  of  young  men  will  per- 
mit. These  are  printed,  and  a  copy  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  student  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year.  These  Laws  must  be  observed,  not  only  in  theii 
letter,  but  in  their  spirit.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Institution  is  not  that  of  arbi- 
trary restraint,  but  of  reasonable  conformity  to  reasonable  laws.  The  College 
does  not  wish  to  place  its  stamp  or  bestow  its  honors  upon  any  one  who  is  not 
willing  to  deport  himself  as  a  gentleman.  Each  student  is  distinctly  placd 
upon  his  manhood,  and  if  he  abuses  his  privileges,  after  reasonable  caution,  hi 
must  withdrew  from  the  Institution. 
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PRESIDENT'S  OFFICE  HOURS. 

The  President  of  the  University  is  in  his  office,  in  the  Main  College  build- 
ing, every  Tuesday  from  9.30  A.  m.  to  12  noon,  to  confer  with  students  who  may 
desire  advice  or  assistance.  Students  are  encouraged  to  communicate  frankly 
with  the  President  upon  any  subject  in  which  he  may  be  of  help  to  them. 

OFFICE  HOURS  FOR  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

In  addition  to  the  office  hours  for  the  students  in  all  departments  of  the 
University,  special  office  hours  for  the  members  of  the  Freshman  Class  are  held 
by  Professor  Hulley,  in  the  President's  office,  on  each  Wednesday  from  9.15  to 
11.15  A.  M. 


HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

THE  TUSTIN  GYMNASIUM. 

Willard  Maine  Bunnell,  Emmanuel  W.  Cober,  directors. 

The  Tustin  Gymnasium  has  been  provided  for  the  physical  training  and 
development  of  male  students.  Young  women  have  opportunity  for  physical 
training  in  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Institute.  These  are  now  provided  with  the 
apparatus  usually  found  in  well  furnished  gymnasiums.  The  Directors  of  the 
Gymnasium  examine  every  student,  taking  and  recording  in  a  book  his  physical 
measurements,  and  prescribe  such  exercise  as  may  be  required  for  his  physical 
development.  Regular  exercise  in  the  Gymnasium  is  required  of  all  students 
during  the  winter  term. 

The  Athletic  Association  of  the  College  has  been  formed  to  encourage  and 
regulate  athletic  sports.  Considerable  liberty  is  permitted  to  the  Association  in 
carrying  out  its  purpose.  The  Association  is  not  allowed,  however,  to  arrange 
match  games  with  other  similar  bodies  without  first  having  secured  the  consent 
of  the  Faculty. 

All  Infirmary  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  better  care  of  the  sick. 
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AIDS  AND  HONORS. 


PRIZES. 


THE   FRESHMAN    DECLAMATION   PRIZE. 

A  prize  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Freshmen  Class  who  shall  excel  in 
declamation  at  the  Annual  Contest  of  the  Freshman  Class. 
The  prize  was  awarded  in  1896  to  Charles  Paul  Meeker. 

THE   PRIZE  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  '71. 

This  prize,  established  by  the  Class  of  1871,  is  awarded  to  the  student  of  the 
Freshman  Class  who  shall  prove  himself  best  prepared  for  College  in  the  two 
branches,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  and  who  shall  have  received  his  preparatory 
training  in  Bucknell  Academy. 

The  prize  for  1896  was  awarded  to  Oliver  John  Decker. 

THE  FRESHMAN    ESSAY   PRIZE. 

An  annual  prize  is  given  to  that  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  shall, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  in  each  year,  present  the  best  essay  upon  a 
topic  to  be  selected  by  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric.  The  Committee  of  Award 
will  consist  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  two  others,  to  be  designated  by  the 
Faculty. 

The  topic  of  the  current  year  is  "An  Account  of  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Mil- 
ton." 

The  prize  for  1896  was  awarded  to  Oliver  John  Decker. 

THE  SOPHOMORE  DECLAMATION   PRIZE. 

A  prize  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  excel 
in  declamation  at  the  Annual  Contest  of  the  Sophomore  Class. 
The  prize  for  1&96  was  awarded  to  George  Morgan  Davis. 

THE  SOPHOMORE   ESSAY   PRIZE. 

A  prize  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  write 
the  best  English  composition  on  an  assigned  subject.  The  Committee  of  Award 
consists  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  two  others  chosen  by  him. 

The  subject  chosen  for  the  year  1897  is  "Shakspere's  Attitude  Toward  the 
Jews  as  Seen  in  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice.'  "  The  compositions  are  limited  to 
2,000  words,  and  must  be  presented  to  the  Committee  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  June. 

The  prize  was  awarded  in  1896  to  Walter  Liddell  Hill. 

DECLAMATION   PRIZE   FOR    WOMEN. 

A  prize  for  the  best  declamation,  open  for  competition  to  the  Sophomore 
and  Freshman  Classes,  was  awarded  in  1896  to  Miss  Anna  May  Gilchrist. 
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THE   REGISTRAR'S   PRIZE. 

The  Kegistrar  of  the  University  offers  a  prize  to  that  member  of  the  Junior 
Class  who  shall  pronounce  the  best  oration  at  the  Junior  Exhibition  in  Oratory. 
The  Junior  oratorical  prize  was  awarded  in  1896  to  Vincent  Barrett  Fisk. 

JUNIOR    DEBATE    PRIZE. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  two  members  of  the  Junior  Class  who  evince 
superiority  in  debate  at  the  Junior  prize  contest. 

The  prize  was  divided,  in  1896,  between  Edward  C.  Kunkle  and  Ferdinand 
F.  Nelson. 

THE    HOLLOPETER    PRIZE. 

William  C.  Hollopeter,  M.  D.,  Class  of  1874,  has  established  an  annual  prize 
for  excellence  in  Chemistry,  to  be  awarded  to  that  student  at  graduation  who 
shall  have  done  the  best  work  in  Chemistry,  regard  being  had  both  to  the  amount 
and  quality  of  the  work. 

This  prize  was  awarded,  in  1896,  to  Frank  Barron  Miller. 

THE    HERBERT  TUSTIN    PRIZES. 

In  memory  of  his  deceased  son,  the  late  Professor  F.  W.  Tustin,  Ph.  D.,  of 
the  Class  of  1856,  paid  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  "  as  the  foundation  of  the  Herbert  Tustin  Prize  Fund,  the  interest 
of  which  is  to  be  forever  paid  annually  as  two  prizes,  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen 
dollars  for  the  First  Prize,  and  of  ten  dollars  for  the  Second  Prize,  to  the  two 
students  of  the  Senior  Class  who  shall  have  attained  the  highest  and  the  second 
highest  standing  in  Psychology  and  Ethics  (under  such  regulations  for  the  pur- 
suit of  these  studies  as  the  Faculty  of  the  College  shall  prescribe  from  time  to 
time),  and  whose  conduct  for  the  last  two  years  of  their  course  in  College  shall 
have  been  without  exception." 

The  first  prize  was  awarded,  in  1896,  to  Frederick  W.  Brown,  and  the 
second  to  Mary  Moore  Wolfe. 

THE  GEORGE  ALEXANDER  BAILEY   PRIZE. 

A  prize  for  excellence  in  the  required  Latin  of  the  Classical  and  Philosoph- 
ical Courses,  established  in  memory  of  George  Alexander  Bailey,  M.  D.,  by  his 
brother,  Orville  E.  Bailey,  was  awarded,  1896,  to  Alexander  Douglass. 

THE  CHAPLAIN  J.  J.  KANE  PRIZE. 

The  Eev.  James  J.  Kane,  Chaplain  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Theological  Department  of  this  University,  of  the  Class  of  1867,  has 
established  a  Prize  which  is  to  be  given  annually  to  that  member  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  who  delivers  the  best  oration  on  Commencement  Day. 

The  prize  was  awarded,  in  1896,  to  Daniel  E.  Lewis. 


THE   CHARLES    MILLER    FELLOWSHIP. 

A  fellowship  in  Chicago  University,  open  only  to  graduates  of  Bucknell 
University,  has  been  founded  by  Hon.  Charles  Miller,  A.  M.,  of  Franklin,  Pa. 

The  Bucknell  University  Fellow  for  1896-97  is  Ephraim  M.  Heim,  A.  B., 
Class  of  1893. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 

I.  THE    BUCKNELL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  William  Bucknell  Scholarships,  twenty  in  number  and  of  $1,000 
each,  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  worthy  young  men  in  secur- 
ing an  education  which  will  increase  their  usefulness  in  the  world.  The 
income  of  these  scholarships  is  to  be  paid  annually  to  twenty  young  men,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  which  will  be  made  known  upon  application  to  the 
Committee  of  Examination,  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  University,  H.  S. 
Hopper,  Esq.,  and  Professor  Bockwood. 

II.     SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR   MINISTERS'  CHILDREN. 

Scholarships  upon  the  general  foundation  have  been  established  for  the  chil- 
dren of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  of  all  denominations,  in  active  service. 

III.    THE  LIVINGSTON  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Established  from  a  legacy  of  M.  B.  Livingston,  twenty-two  in  number,  are 
available  for  students  for  the  Ministry. 

IV.    THE  LONGAN   SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  Longan  Scholarship,  established  from  a  legacy  of  O.  W.  Longan,  Esq., 
is  available  for  a  student  for  the  Ministry  from  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa. 

V.    THE   EBEN  C.  JAYNE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Two  scholarships  have  been  established  by  Eben  C.  Jayne,  Esq.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  benefit  of  young  women  in  the  College,  the  award  to  depend 
upon  the  standing  and  character  of  the  students  receiving  them. 

The  Eben  C.  Jayne  scholarships  were  given,  1898,  to  Miss  Mary  Cotton  and 
Miss  Rosa  Louise  Hartley. 

VI.    THE  GEORGE  ALEXANDER   BAILEY  SCHOLARSHIP. 

A  scholarship  iri  memory  of  George  Alexander  Bailey,  M.  D.,  has  been  es- 
tablished by  his  brother,  Orville  E.  B.  Bailey. 

VII.     ANNUAL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  number  of  persons  have  established  annual  scholarships  for  the  aid  of 
young  men  or  women  attending  College.  Information  concerning  ministerial 
and  annual  scholarships  can  be  obtained  from  the  President  of  the  University. 


HONOR  STUDIES. 

In  order  to  promote  special  scholarship  in  the  several  departments  of  study 
the  following  provision  has  been  made  : 

1.  Any  student  who  has  obtained  an  average  of  9  in  the  studies  of  the  pre- 
vious term  may  take  special  work  in  any  department  of  the  College,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Professor  of  that  department. 

2.  Such  work  must  be  assigned  by  the  Professor,  and  the  method  of  study 
prescribed  by  him. 
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.3.  If  the  student  shall  attain  an  aggregate  average  of  9  in  all  the  studies 
•of  the  current  term,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  voluntary  study 
before  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Faculty,  the  work  shall  be  credited  to  him 
in  the  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  College. 

4.  But  one  such  study  shall  be  pursued  by  any  one  student  during  any  one 
term. 

5.  The  Professor  under  whom  the  student  is  working  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  requiring  a  partial  examination  on  the  work  done  at  any  time  during  the 
term,  and  there  may  be  regular  recitations  at  the  Professor's  option. 

6.  The  amount  and  quality  of  this  extra  work  shall  be  taken  into  account  in 
awarding  honors  at  graduation. 

The  following  Honor  Examinations  have  been  sustained  during  the  year 
ending  June  24,  1896: 

The  English  Language  and  Literature:  Abram  Sterling  Barner,  Maud 
Elizabeth  Hanna,  Romeyn  Rivenburg,  Nelly  Taylor,  William  Elmer  Hall, 
Mary  Rohrer,  Ervin  Russell  Powell,  in  Milton  ;  Herbert  Frederic  Harris,  in 
The  Pre-Shaksperean  Drama;  Herbert  Frederic  Harris,  in  Six  American 
Authors ;  Vincent  Barrett  Fisk,  Anna  Kate  Goddard,  Rosa  Louise  Hartley, 
Romeyn  Rivenburg,  Carl  Summerbell,  Nellie  Taylor,  John  Truman  Anderson, 
Elwood  Herbert  Dutton,  Harry  Chester  Fithian,  in  Chaucer. 

The  Latin  Language  and  Literature :  Maud  E.  Hanna,  in  Seneca ;  Ernest 
R.  Myers,  Grace  Slifer,  Laura  L.  Allen,  Floyd  G.  Ballentine,  Clarissa  Fowler, 
and  Oliver  J.  Decker,  in  Ovid  ;  Daniel  K.  Laudenslager,  Herbert  B.  Moyer,  and 
Frank  W.  Tilley,  in  Cicero  de  Offieiis  ;  Floyd  G.  Ballentine  and  Oliver  J.  Decker, 
in  Cicero  de  Amicitia ;  Herbert  B.  Moyer,  in  Nepos  and  in  Plaulus  and  Terence  ; 
Albert  W.  Johnson,  in  Law. 

The  Greek  Language  and  Literature :  Leander  W.  Baldwin,  Joseph  R.  L. 
Diggs,  and  Howard  C.  Meserve,  in  the  Odyssey ;  Mary  Evans  Chambers  and 
Hobert  Green  Slifer,  in  Xenophon's  GEeonomicus. 

The  Hebrew  Language:  Fred.  Delisle  Finn,  three  courses;  James  Demo- 
rest  Macnab,  one  course. 

Modern  Languages :  Henrietta  Allen,  George  M.  Davis,  Charles  S.  Keen, 
Ralph  F.  Koons,  William  R.  Morris,  Romeyn  Rivenburg,  Mary  Eloise  Schuyler, 
and  Gertrude  Stephens,  in  German. 

Mathematics  end  Astronomy:  Mary  Cotton,  in  Quaternions. 

Chemistry  and  Physics  :  Foster  Calvin  Fisher,  in  Electricity  ;  Foster  Cal- 
vin Fisher,  Amos  Thomas  Williams,  in  Experimental  Physics ;  Robert  Burns 
McCay,  Frank  Barron  Miller,  Leroy  T.  Butler,  in  Modern  Theories  of  Chemis- 
try ;  Robert  Burns  McCay  and  Frank  Barron  Miller,  in  Chemical  Philosophy. 

Organic  Science  :  Mary  Cotton,  William  Elmer  Hall,  and  James  Demorest 
Macnab,  in  Mineralogy  ;  Robert  Burns  McCay,  Frank  Barron  Miller,  Mary  Moore 
Wolfe,  Nelly  Taylor,  in  Systematic  Botany;  Charles  A.  Lindemann,  in  Vege- 
table Histology;  Amos  Thomas  Williams  and  Mary  Moore  Wolfe,  in  Biology; 
Lewis  Clark  Walkinshaw,  in  Histology ;  Mary  Wolfe  Moore,  in  Zoology. 

Economics  and  Political  Science :  John  W.  Davis,  Charles  Firth,  and 
Lewis  C.  Walkinshaw,  in  Economics  ;  Hervey  H.  Bower  and  Herbert  F.  Harris, 
in  Civil  Government;  Lewis  C.  Walkinshaw,  in  American  Civics;  Herbert  E. 
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Harris,  Thomas  R.  Taggart,  Merton  R.  Collins,  Anna  K.  Goddard,  Rosa  E... 
Hartley,  Charles  A.  Lindemann,  Harry  T.  Sprague,  Nelly  E.  Taylor,  Samuel 
W.  Gilpin,  Ralph  F.  Koons,  and  Grace  Slifer,  in  Sociology. 

Mediaeval  and  Moiern  History:  Hervey  Harris  Bower  and  Albert  Collins 
Rohland,  three  courses  in  Constitutional  History  of  England;  Barclay  Rey- 
nolds, Jr.,  two  courees,  and  Herbert  F.  Harris,  one  course  in  same ;  Forrest 
Lloyd  Fulton,  Albert  Williams  Johnson,  Ferdinand  F.  Nelson,  Robert  T.  Wilt- 
bank,  Jr.,  and  Romeyn  Rivenburg,  in  English  History. 

Logic  and  Anthropology  :  Hervey  Harris  Bower,  Harry  Thomas  Cole- 
stock,  John  Warren  Davis,  Alexander  Douglass,  Charles  Firth,  William  Elmer 
Hall,  Herbert  Frederic  Harris,  Daniel  El  wood  Lewis,  Ervin  Russell  Powell, 
Mary  Rohrer,  Samuel  Rawcliffe  Wood,  and  Harry  C.  Fithian,  in  Anthropology ; 
Herbert  Frederic  Harris,  in  Inductive  Logic. 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy :  Charles  James  Berger,  Frederick  Will- 
iam Brown,  Foster  Calvin  Fisher,  Thomas  Reber  Taggart,  Amos  Thomas 
Williams,  and  Mary  Moore  Wolfe,  in  Ladd's  Physiological  Psychology;  Mary 
Moore  Wolfe,  in  Lotze  Grundziige  der  Psychologie ;  Maud  Elizabeth  Hanna,, 
Rosa  Louise  Hartley,  Frank  Hollinshead,  and  Harry  Thomas  Sprague,  in  Rosea- 
kranz's  Philosophy  of  Education. 


EXPENSES. 


The  Study  Rooms  are  so  arranged  that  two  students  occupy  the  same  study. 
The  Dormitories  are  intended  to  accommodate  only  one  person,  so  that  each 
student  has  his  own  private  sleeping-room.  These  are  furnished  with  new  spring 
bedsteads.  The  student  must  supply  himself  with  all  other  furniture.  Siudents 
are  responsible  for  damage  to  their  rooms,  whether  it  be  done  when  they  are 
present  in  the  room  or  absent  from  it. 

The  College  charges  amount  to  $35  per  annum,  for  those  who  room  in  the 
College  building,  and  $75  for  those  who  room  in  the  town.  The  Scholarships  are 
rated  at  $50  per  annum. 

These  charges  must  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

No  student  is  entitled  to  his  place  in  his  class  until  he  has  made  settlement 
with  the  Registrar. 

A  slight  additional  charge  is  made  for  rooms  cared  for  by  the  Institution. 

If  a  student  occupy  a  study  by  himself,  the  charges  for  room-rent  and  private 
fuel  will  be  doubled.  The  assignments  are  for  one  year,  and  are  made  the  first 
Monday  morning  in  June,  immediately  after  the  devotional  exercises  in  Bucknell 
Hall.  Students  from  a  distance  will  save  inconvenience  by  applying  to  the 
Registrar  for  a  room  before  the  term  opens. 

Young  men  in  the  Collegiate  Department,  who  so  desire,  can  have  furnished 
rooms,  with  board,  in  the  East  Hall  of  the  Academy  ;  young  ladies  in  the  same 
department  have  their  residence  in  the  Institute.  For  rates  apply  to  the 
Registrar. 

Free  scholarships,  covering  tuition,  are  also  provided  in  all  the  departments. 
pf  the  University  for  children  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  actual  service. 
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In  the  laboratories  students  pay  for  chemicals  used  and  for  apparatus  broken 
or  damaged.  In  the  Chemical  Laboratory  this  will  amount  to  about  $12  for 
Analytical  and  $3.25  for  General  Chemistry,  depending  upon  the  care  of  the 
student. 

A  small  fee  is  charged  also  in  each  of  the  elective  courses  in  the  department 
of  Organic  Science,  and  in  City  Surveying,  for  the  use  of  instruments  and  for 
material  used. 

Before  entering  upon  the  experimental  courses  students  must  deposit  with 
the  Registrar  security  for  materials  used. 

The  expenses  for  Music  and  Printing  for  Examinations  and  Anniversary 
occasions  are  paid  for  by  the  classes  for  which  such  expenses  are  incurred. 
Graduation  fee  and  Diploma,  $5.00.  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Diploma, 
$5.00. 

Many  students  board  in  clubs  at  a  cost  of  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  week. 
Excellent  boarding  can  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  $3.00  or  $4.00  per  week, 
or  at  the  table  of  the  Bucknell  Academy  at  $3.00  per  week.  Washing  is  done  at 
25  cents  per  week.  No  boarding  is  allowed  in  the  College  buildings.  It  will  be 
a  matter  of  economy  to  bring  some  articles  of  furniture,  especially  bedding  and 
carpets,  from  home.  The  dimensions  of  the  study  rooms  are  12  by  12  feet ;  of  the 
dormitories,  12  feet  by  6  feet ;  of  the  bedsteads,  75  inches  by  30  inches. 
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FORTY-SIXTH    ANNUAL   COMMENCEMENT. 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1896. 


HONORS  AT  GRADUATION. 

ORATIONS  SUMMA  CUM  LAUDE. 

Harry  Thomas  Colestock,  Herbert  Frederic  Harris, 

Mary  Cotton,  Daniel  Elwood  Lewis, 

Alexander  Douglass,  Mary  Moore  Wolfe, 

Albert  Williams  Johnson,  Samuel  Rawcliffe  Wood. 

ORATIONS  MAGNA  CUM  LA  UDE. 

Hervey  Harris  Bower,  Robert  Burns  McCay, 

Frederic  William  Brown,  Albert  Collins  Rohland, 

John  Warren  Davis,  Thomas  Reber  Taggart, 

Fred  Delisle  Finn,  Lewis  Clark  Walkinshaw, 

Foster  Calvin  Fisher,  Amos  Thomas  Williams. 

ORATIONS  CUM  LAUDE. 

Alvin  Alonzo  Cober,  Ervin  Russell  Powell, 

William  Elmer  Hall,  Barclay  Reynolds,  Jr., 

Fred  Burton  Hunt,  Mary  Rohrer, 

James  Demorest  Macnab,  Josiah  Bower  Suiter, 

Frank  Barron  Miller,  Burton  Belford  Ware. 

ORATIONS. 

Leander  Wilbur  Baldwin,  Charles  Firth, 

€harles  James  Berger,  Thomas  Lewis  Josephs, 

Albert  Woodward  Stephens. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  ON  EXAMINATION. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

Ezra  Allen,  a.  b.,  Leo  Guido  Charles  Riemer,  a.  b., 

Wm.  Theodore  Paullin,  jr.,  a.  b.,       Bromley  Smith,  a.  b. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE. 
Nelson  Fithian  Davis,  sc.  b.,  Herbert  Spencer  Schuyler,  sc.  b. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

Leander  Wilbur  Baldwin,  Mary  Cotton, 

Hervey  Harris  Bower,  John  Warren  Davis, 

Harry  Thomas  Colestock,  Alexander  Douglass, 
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Fred  Delisle  Finn, 
Foster  Calvin  Fisher, 
William  Elmer  Hall, 
Herbert  Frederic  Harris, 
Fred  Burton  Hunt, 
Albert  Williams  Johnson, 
Thomas  Lewis  Josephs, 
James  Demorest  Macnab. 


Robert  Burns  McCay, 
Ervin  Eussell  Powell, 
Albert  Collins  Rohland, 
Albert  Woodward  Stephens, 
Josiah  Bower  Suiter, 
Thomas  Reber  Taggart, 
Berton  Belford  Ware, 
Mary  Moore  Wolfe, 


Samuel  Rawcliffe  Wood. 


BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


Alvin  Alonzo  Cober, 
Daniel  Elwood  Lewis, 
Barclay  Reynolds,  Jr., 


Mary  Rohrer, 

Lewis  Clark  Walkinshaw, 

A  mos  Thomas  Williams. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 


Charles  James  Berger, 
Frederick  William  Brown, 
Charles  Firth, 


Forrest  Lloyd  Fulton, 
Elwood  Tyson  Haddock, 
Frank  Barron  Miller. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  CURSU. 

Arthur  Fremont  Gardner,  a.  b.,       James  McLean  Paterson,  a.  b., 
Nicholas  Paris  Mervine,  a.  b.,  Almon  Odell  Stevens,  a.  b., 

EUGENIO  KlNCAID  TlIOMAS,  A.  B. 


HONORARY  DEGREES  CONFERRED. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

E.  Raymond  Bliss,  esq,.,  Granville  Malcom,  m.  d., 

William  Judson  Coxey,  esq,.,  The  Honorable  Charles  Miller. 

Joseph  Moore,  esq.,  f.  r.  g.  s. 

DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY. 

The  Reverend  Lemuel  Call  Barnes,  a.  m., 

The  Reverend  Professor  Adolph  Drake, 

The  Reverend  Solomon  Franklin  Forgeus,  a.  m.,  b.  d., 

The  Reverend  George  Whitman,  a.  m.,  b.  d. 

DOCTOR  OF  LAWS. 
The  Honorable  Simon  Peter  Wolverton,  a.  m. 
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INSTRUCTORS  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS 


JOHN  HOWARD  HARRIS,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d.„ 

PRESIDENT  OF   THE  UNIVERSITY. 


THOMAS  A.  EDWARDS,  a.  m.,  principal, 

LATIN. 

ALBERT  BURNS  STEWART,  a.  m., 

MATHEMATICS. 

LLEWELLYN  PHILLIPS,  a.  m., 

GREEK   AND  ENGLISH. 

WILLIAM  ALBERT  KAUFFMAN,  a.  b., 

SCIENCE. 

MISS  ELIZA  BELL,  ph.  b., 

HISTORY   AND   ENGLISH. 

MRS.  ANNIE  M.  BLACK, 

MATRON. 

WILLIAM  CHRISTIAN  GRETZENGER,  ph.  b., 

REGISTRAR   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY. 
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STUDENTS. 


THE  FOURTH  FORM, 


CLASSICAL. 


name.  residence. 

George  Wells  Alexander, 

Philadelphia. 

Frank  Eugene  Burpee, 

Erie. 

Fred  Kandolph  Campbell, 

Kane. 

William  Devitt, 

Philadelphia. 

Alfred  Allyn  Earle, 

Lewisburg. 

William  John  Peacock, 

Pittsburg. 
Hugo  Bruno  Charles  Riemer, 

Brooksfon. 
Joseph  Zerbe  Rowe, 


Walter  Elmer  Ruch, 
David  Asbury  Sausser, 
Edgar  Thomson  Shields, 

John  Storer  Stephens, 
Charles  Wagoner  Wolfe, 


Reading. 

Northumberland. 

Shamokin. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Bangor. 

SCIENTIFIC. 


ROOM. 

No.  5,  East  Hall 

No.  6,  East  Hall 

No.  11,  East  Hall 

No.  12,  Main  Hall 

Rev.  I.  N.  Earle 

Rev.  J.  T.  Gallagher 

No.  17,  East  Hall 

No.  12,  East  Hall 

Home 

No.  18,  East  Hall 

Mr.  William  Shields 

Rev.  Leroy  Stephens,  D.  D. 
Mr.  Abram  Mertz 


name. 
Caleb  B.  Ayars, 

Thomas  Evans,  Jr., 

Gordon  Forster, 


RESIDENCE. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Freeland. 
Lewisburg. 


ROOM. 

No.  8,  Main  Hall 

No.  13,  East  Hall 

Mr.  William  Forster 
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NAME. 

Kaymond  Greene, 

Raymond  Griffith  Pierson, 
Robert  Jerome  Powell, 
John  Adam  Young, 


residence. 

Lewistown. 

Philadelphia. 
Ridgway. 

New  Columbia. 


ROOM. 

No.  15,  East  Hall 

No.  8,  Main  Hall 

No.  22,  East  Hall 

Mr.  Harry  Poeth 


THE  THIRD  FORM. 


NAME. 

Ray  Harris  Case, 
Alan  Craig  Cunningham, 
Milton  Judson  Davis, 
George  James  Dickinson, 
Clarence  Greene  Dill, 
John  Sidney  Hoffa, 
Amos  M.  Jacojjemin, 
George  Matthew  King, 
John  W.  McCracken, 
David  Alexander  Pitts, 
Thomas  Andrew  Sherbondy, 
William  Harley  Slifer, 
George  Herbert  Stewart, 


CLASSICAL. 
residence. 

Leivisburg. 

Philadelphia, 

Leivisburg. 

Brookston. 

Lewisburg. 

Washingtonville. 

Blossburg. 

Portsmouth,  Vu. 

Kerrmoor. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 


room. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Case 


No.  5,  Main  Hall 


Home 


No  17,  East  Hall 


Mr.  R.  M.  Greene 


No.  10,  Main  Hall 


No.  11,  Main  Hall 


Mr.  Grant  Cusper 


No.  5,  Main  Hall 


No.  8,  Main  Hall 


No.  6,  Main  Hall 


Mrs.  C.  V.  Slifer 


Prof.  A.  B.  Stewart 
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NAME. 

Harold  Barnes, 
Fleming  Bower, 
Calvin  Hayes  Elliott, 
William  Marshall  Groff, 
William  Nogle  Marsh, 
Eli  Slifer  Walls, 


SCIENTIFIC. 

RESIDENCE. 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Lewisburg. 

Hartleton. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 


room. 
No.  11,  East  Hall 

F.  E.  Bower,  Esq. 

No.  3,  Main  Hall 
Prof.  George  G.  Groff 
Mrs.  Nellie  C.  Marsh 

Mr.  W.  C.  Walls 


NAME. 

Eichard  Martin  Bell, 


THE  SECOND  FORM. 

RESIDENCE. 

Sabbath  Rest. 


Samuel  Luther  Clark, 

Glen  Campbell. 
Eobert  McGregor  Darlington, 

Lewisburg. 
William  Davis, 

Nant  icoke. 

Nanticohe. 

Buffalo  Roads. 

Lewisburg. 

Seranton. 

Freeland. 

Levnsburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Washingtonville. 


John  Davis, 
Clifton  Dunkel, 
Merle  Moe  Edwards, 
John  Morris  Evans, 
William  Evans, 
Forest  Floyd  Gallagher, 
John  Smith  Goodman, 
John  Charles  Groff, 
Keese  Harvey  Harris, 
William  Huber  Hoffa, 


room. 
No.  3,  Main  Hall 


No.  12,  East  Hall 

Mr.  E.  D.  Darlington 

No.  4,  Main  Hall 

No.  4,  Main  Hall 

Mr.  J.  E.  Dunkel 

Principal  Edwards 

No.  7,  Main  Hall 

No.  13,  East  Hall 

Eev.  J.  T.  Gallagher 

Mr.  G.  W.  Goodman 

Prof.  George  G.  Groff 

President  Harris 

No.  10,  Main  Hall 
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NAME. 

Cyrus  Moyer  Krall, 
John  Black  Packer, 
Park  B.  Steininger, 
David  William  Thomas, 
Stephen  Treverton, 


residence. 

Schaefferstown. 

Sunbury. 

Lewisburg. 

Scranton. 

Ivanhoe,  Va. 


room. 
No.  20,  East  Hall 

No.  10,  East  Hall 

Mr.  A.  R.  Steininger 

No.  7,  Main  Hall 

Mr.  John  Sprague 


FIRST  FORM. 

name.  residence. 

Roger  Saunders  Edwards, 

Lewisburg. 
Ralph  Raymond  Gallagher, 

Lewisburg. 
William  Henry  Jesson, 

Camden,  N.  J. 
Walter  Alberger  Mintzer, 

Philadelphia. 
William  Cameron  Packer, 

Sunbury. 

Raymond  Chester  Patchin, 

Patchinville. 

Harold  Perrine, 

Lewisburg. 

Joseph  Wilmington  Reifsnyder, 

Millheim. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Savidge, 

Sunbury. 


room. 
Principal  Edwards 

Rev.  J.  T.  Gallagher 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Weithaase 

No.  16,  East  Hall 

No.  10,  East  Hall 

No.  12,  East  Hall 
Professor  Perrine 

Mrs.  Sally  Overdorf 
Hon.  C.  R.  Savidge 


NAME. 

Carroll  Lewis  Douglass, 
Arthur  Nicholas  Devore, 
Robert  Young  Grant, 
Jesse  Cornelius  Higgins, 


PURSUING  SELECT  STUDIES. 

RESIDENCE. 

Bradford. 
Lewisburg. 
Ridgway. 
Lewisburg. 


room. 
No.  5,  West  Wing 

Rev.  E.  A.  Devore 

No.  14,  East  Hall 

Mr.  D.  P.  Higgins 
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NAME. 

George  Murheid  Howell, 
George  Hurburt  Hyde, 
Joseph  Jeremiah, 
William  Nattress, 
Elery  Page, 
Lee  Bussell  Kancke, 
Oscar  Naylor  Eambo, 
George  Clarence  Kogers, 
James  Philip  Ktjhl, 
Carl  Henry  Senn, 
William  Scott  Shields, 
William  Spencer  Skinner, 
Benjamin  Whitman, 
Samuel  Wittenmyer, 


residence. 

Northumberland. 

Ridgway. 

Scranton. 

Sunbury. 

Port  Allegheny. 

New  Columbia. 

Pottstown. 

Muncy. 

Lewisburg. 

Williamsport. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Middleburg. 


ROOM. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Howell 

No.  14,  East.Hall 
No.  9,  East  Hall 
Home 
No.  4,  Main  Hall 
Mr.  D.  Gross 
No.  18,  East  Hall 
No.  19,  East  Hall 
Mr.  J.  T.  Kuhl 
No.  11,  Main  Hall 
Mr.  William  Shields 
Home 
Mr.  F.  O.  Whitman 
No.  9,  East  Hall 


SUMMARY. 

The  Fourth  Form,  Classical, 13 

Scientific, 7 

20 

The  Third  Form,    Classical, 13 

Scientific, 6 

19 

The  Second  Form,  .    .    . 19 

The  First  Form, 9 

Unclassified, 17 

Total  in  Academy, 84 

In  other  Departments, 340 

Total  in  all  Departments, 424 

6 


SO  BUCKNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


COURSES   OF    STUDY. 


The  Academy  is  designed  to  fit  pupils  for  College,  for  Teaching,  or  for  Busi- 
ness.    It  offers  two  Courses  of  Study. 

I.  The  Classical  Preparatory  Course  extends  through  four  years  and  is 
arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  College.  The  study  of  Latin 
begins  with  the  Second  Form  and  continues  for  three  years.  The  study  of 
Greek  begins  with  the  Third  Form  and  continues  for  two  years.  Notwith- 
standing the  time  given  to  these  important  branches  of  study,  fully  one-half  of 
the  time  of  the  entire  course  is  devoted  to  English,  Historical,  Mathematical,  and 
Scientific  subjects. 

II.  The  Scientific  Preparatory  Course  extends  through  four  years  and 
furnishes  adequate  preparation  for  either  division  of  the  Philosophical  Course 
in  College.  The  First  and  Second  Forms  of  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific 
Courses  are  identical.  In  the  Third  and  Fourth  Forms,  the  student  preparing 
for  the  Latin  Division  substitutes  Historical  and  Scientific  subjects  for  the  Greek 
of  the  Classical  Course ;  while  the  student  preparing  for  the  Greek  Division  sub- 
stitutes the  Greek  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Forms  for  the  Latin  and  includes  the 
Historical  and  Scientific  subjects. 

Students  may  enter  the  Form  which  they  are  prepared  to  pursue  with 
profit. 

Students  who  are  able  to  accomplish  more  work  in  the  allotted  time  than  is 
required  by  the  Classical  Course,  are  encouraged  to  add  the  special  studies  of  the 
Scientific  Course.  They  may  also  pursue  extra  honor  work  in  the  Classics  by 
reading,  under  an  instructor's  direction,  Caesar's  Civil  War,  Cicero's  Letters,  or 
Saliust,  and  the  Books  IV,  V,  VI,  of  the  Iliad,  or  the  Hellenics. 

Students  who  are  preparing  for  the  English  Scientific  Course  in  College  can 
elect  the  necessary  studies  from  the  regular  Curricula  of  the  Academy. 

Students  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  College,  but  who  desire  a  comprehen- 
sive academic  training,  will  find  the  Scientific  Preparatory  Course,  with  Latin, 
well  adapted  to  prepare  them  for  teaching  or  for  business. 

Transient  students  may  elect  such  studies  as  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  from 
the  studies  in  actual  progress  in  any  given  term. 
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CURRICULA. 


I.     CLASSICAL  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 


FIRST   FORM. 

I.  Term — Arithmetic,  Went  worth's  Grammar  School, 

English  Grammar,  Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons, 

History  of  the  United  States,  Fiske. 

II.  Term — Arithmetic,  Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

English  Grammar,  Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  LessoDS, 

General  History,  Barnes. 

III.  Term — Arithmetic,  Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

English  Language,  Analysis  and  Composition, 

General  History,  Barnes. 


Second 

I.  Term — Higher  Arithmetic, 
Latin — Lessons, 
Rhetoric, 

II.  Term — Book-keeping, 
Latin — Lessons, 

Grammar, 
History  of  Greece, 

III.  Term — Physical  Geography, 
Latin, 

History  of  Rome, 
Elementary  Botany, 


Form. 

Went  worth  and  Hill, 
Tuell  and  Fowler, 
Hill's  Elements. 

Bryant, 

Tuell  and  Fowler, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Myers. 

Appleton, 

Collar's  Gate  to  Cassar, 

Myers, 

Grav. 


I.  Term — Natural  Philosophy, 

Csssar's  Commentaries, 
Greek — Lessons, 


Third  form. 

Sharpless  and  Philips, 
Harper  and  Tolman, 
White's  First  Greek  Book. 


II.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEneid, 
Greek— Lessons, 

Grammar, 

III.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEneid, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 


Wentworth's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Gleason's  Gate  to  the  Anabasis, 
Goodwin. 

Wentworth's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Goodwin. 
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FOURTH     FORM. 


I.  Term — Algebra,  Quadratics, 

Latin — Vergil's  JEneid, 

Prosody, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Greek  Prose  Composition, 

II.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 

Latin — Cicero's  Orations, 

Prose  Composition, 
Homer's  Iliad, 

III.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 
Cicero's  Orations, 
Greek — Homer's  Iliad, 

Prose  Composition, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 


Wentworth's  Elements, 

Harper  and  Miller, 

Harper  and  Miller, 

Goodwin, 

Harper  and  Castle. 

Went  worth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Daniell, 

Seymour. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Seymour, 

Harper  and  Castle, 

Goodwin. 


II.  SCIENTIFIC  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 


FIRST   FORM. 


I.  Term — Arithmetic,  Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

English  Grammar,  Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons, 
History  of  the  United  States,    Fiske. 

II.  Term — Arithmetic,  Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

English  Grammar,  Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons, 

General  History,  Barnes. 

III.  Term — Arithmetic,  Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

English  Language,  Analysis  and  Composition, 

General  History,  Barnes. 


SECOND   FORM. 


I.  Term — Higher  Arithmetic, 
Latin — Lessons, 
Rhetoric, 

II.  Term — Book-keeping, 
Lat  in — Lessons , 

Grammar, 
History  of  Greece, 

III.  Term — Physical  Geography, 
Latin, 

History  of  Rome, 
Elementary  Botany, 


Wentworth  and  Hill, 

Tuell  and  Fowler, 

Hill's  Elements. 

Bryant, 

Tuell  and  Fowler, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Myers. 

Appleton, 

Collar's  Gate  to  Cresar 

Myers, 

Grav. 
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Third  Form. 

I.  Term — Natural  Philosophy,  Sharpless  and  Philips, 

Caesar's  Commentaries, 
History  of  England, 


II.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEneid, 
Astronomy, 

III.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  JEneid, 
Civil  Government, 


Harper  and  Tolman, 
Guest. 


Wentworth's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Sharpless  and  Philips. 

Wentworth's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Macy. 


I.  Term — Algebra,  Quadratics, 

Latin — Vergil's  JEneid, 

Prosody, 
Physiology, 

II.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 

Latin — Cicero's  Orations, 

Prose  Composition, 
English  Literature, 

III.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 
Cicero's  Orations, 
Geology, 


Fourth  Form. 

Wentworth's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Walker. 


Went  worth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Daniell, 

Pancoast. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Le  Conte. 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  Preparatory  Curriculum  naturally  falls  into  six  principal  lines  of 
study,  viz.,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  History,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Science. 
These  combine,  in  due  proportion,  the  cultural,  the  disciplinary,  and  the  practi- 
cal elements  of  intermediate  education.  The  two  great  divisions  of  modern 
study,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific,  are  accorded  adequate  and  appropriate 
preparation.  The  subjects,  facilities,  and  methods  of  the  various  departments  are 
explained  below. 


I.  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

A  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles  of  English  Grammar  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  student's  progress  in  the  subsequent  language  studies.  The  con- 
tinuous application  of  this  knowledge  in  Composition,  and  the  constant  compar- 
ison with  the  forms  and  idioms  of  the  Ancient  Languages,  prepare  the  way  for 
the  study  of  elementary  Rhetoric,  and  the  appreciative  reading  of  English  and 
American  Literature.  The  aim  is  the  clear,  elegant,  and  forcible  use  of  the 
mother  tongue  as  the  chief  instrument  of  expression. 


II.  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

The  Inductive  Method  is  used  in  the  elementary  instruction.  The  student 
investigates  the  formation  of  the  language.  The  abstract  rules  of  Syntax  are 
learned  from  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  sentences.  Careful  drill  is  given  in 
the  declensions  and  conjugations,  in  the  use  of  the  moods  and  the  sequence  of 
tenses,  in  the  ready  reading  of  the  Latin  text,  in  sight  reading  and  in  accurate 
translation  into  idiomatic  English.  Attention  is  given  to  the  important  per- 
sonal, historical,  and  political  elements  in  the  writings  of  Csesar  and  Cicero.  In 
Vergil,  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  poetry,  legend,  religion,  philosophy, 
and  art  of  Rome.  He  is  taught  to  investigate  the  allegorical,  archaeological, 
and  mythical  allusions  of  the  iEneid,  and  to  appreciate  it  as  the  mirror  of  the 
life  of  the  Empire.  Latin  prosody  is  taught  first  from  the  text,  and  then  from 
the  grammar. 


III.  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

The  first  half  year  of  the  Third  Form  is  spent  in  acquiring  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  forms  and  inflections  to  commence  the  study  of  Xenophen's  Anabasis. 
During  the  last  half  year  special  attention  is  given  to  the  inflection  and  syntax 
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of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives.  The  reading  of  Xenophon  is  continued  in 
the  first  term  of  the  Fourth  Year,  and  the  forms  and  syntax  of  verbs  made  a 
special  study.  Homer  is  then  read  for  one  term  and  a  half,  and  the  difference 
between  Homeric  and  Attic  forms  is  noted.  During  the  last  half  term  Xeno- 
phon is  reviewed,  that  the  student  may  refresh  his  knowledge  of  Attic  Greek  and 
may  not  find  the  transition  to  College  needlessly  difficult.  Almost  daily  drill  is 
given  in  turning  into  Greek  sentences  based  on  the  text  of  Xenophon. 


IV.    HISTORY. 

The  course  in  History  includes  a  survey  of  the  History  of  the  United  States, 
England,  Greece,  and  Rome.  The  aim  is  not  so  much  to  fill  the  student's  mind 
with  a  collection  of  dates  and  events  as  to  acquaint  him  with  the  life,  the  genius, 
the  institutions,  and  the  achievements  of  the  respective  peoples,  and  their  part 
in  the  wider  history  of  mankind.  Students  are  encouraged  to  cultivate  the  his- 
torical imagination ;  to  compare  rare  characteristics,  arts,  and  religions,  and  to 
appreciate  the  noble  ideals,  the  heroic  struggles  and  sacrifices  that  have  imparted 
imperishable  worth  to  human  institutions. 

Civil  Government  is  taught  as  a  preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship. 
The  origin  and  growth  of  our  institutions,  the  functions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  National,  State,  and  local  governments,  the  political  history  of  the 
people,  the  interpretation  and  construction  of  the  Constitution,  are  presented 
and  discussed. 


V.    MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. — To  students  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  business,  a  course  is 
given  in  practical  business  Arithmetic,  involving  all  the  ordinary  problems  and 
practices  in  the  business  world.  To  those  who  are  preparing  for  college  or  for 
teaching  instruction  is  given  in  the  theory  and  science  of  Arithmetic.  Pupils 
are  expected  to  master  the  principles  and  then  to  formulate  their  own  rules. 

Algebra. — The  course  extends  through  one  period  daily  for  one  year,  and 
includes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles,  Factoring,  Divisors 
and  Multiples,  Fractions,  Equations,  Involution,  Evolution,  Theory  of  Exponents, 
Radicals,  and  Quadratic  Equations.  Daily  blackboard  work  serves  to  apply  the 
principles  taught.  The  student  is  required  both  to  know  the  methods  of  the 
solution  of  problems  and  also  to  explain  the  operation  to  the  class. 

Plane  Gfeometry. — The  instruction  consists  in  daily  recitations  for  two  terms 
on  the  Theorems  and  Problems  given  in  the  text-book,  with  original  demonstra- 
tions of  the  same  Propositions  by  the  students  from  hints  and  figures  given  in  the 
class-room.  Besides  this,  considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  solution  of 
original  Propositions,  and  the  application  of  principles  thus  learned  to  the  solu- 
tion of  numerical  problems. 
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Book-keeping'. — A  practical  introduction  to  the  science  of  account's  is  se- 
cured in  the  term  devoted  to  mastering  the  principles  of  Double  Entry  Book- 
keeping. Careful  attention  is  given  to  business  forms,  to  the  usages  of  Banks, 
and  to  the  elements  of  Commercial  Law.  The  subject  may  be  pursued  in  its 
more  extended  and  intricate  applications  by  a  second  term's  work,  open  to  prop- 
erly qualified  students. 


VI.  SCIENCE. 

Physical  Geography  lays  a  foundation  for  subsequent  work  in  all  sciences. 
Tt  surveys  the  earth's  physiography,  climate,  atmosphere,  fauna,  flora,  ocean 
tides  and  currents,  and  geological  agencies.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
physical  features  of  the  United  States.  The  subject  is  illustrated  by  drawings, 
photographs,  colored  and  relief  maps,  and  specimens  from  the  Museum. 

Botany  is  taught  by  text-book,  field  exercise,  plant  analysis,  and  weekly 
lectures.  A  brief  outline  is  first  obtained  of  plant  structure,  physiology,  growth, 
and  reproduction.  The  subject  is  then  reviewed  by  daily  drill  in  analyzing, 
recording,  classifying,  and  preserving  specimens.  The  recorded  analysis  of  fifty 
plants  is  required.  Lectures  explaining  special  forms  of  vegetable  growth,  the 
flora  of  this  country,  the  cultivation,  uses,  and  history  of  plants  complete  the 
work. 

Physiology. — Every  effort  is  made  to  impart  clear  ideas  of  the  structure, 
parts,  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  chem- 
istry of  foods,  the  laws  of  health,  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics.  Sugges- 
tions are  constantly  made  as  to  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  the  care  of  the  sick, 
disinfection  and  sanitation,  and  accidents  and  emergencies.  Charts,  manikin, 
and  preparations  are  used  in  class. 

Natural  Philosophy. — The  student  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements 
of  mechanics  and  physics.  The  apparatus  of  the  College  Laboratory  is  available 
for  use.  The  historical  beginnings  of  each  subject,  and  subsequent  development, 
are  sketched  in  brief  lectures.  No  pains  are  spared  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with 
the  laws  of  these  sciences,  by  instruction,  experiment,  review,  and  repeated  ex- 
amination. The  truth  of  principles  is  proved,  except  where  the  demonstration 
involves  the  mathematics  of  the  higher  course  in  College. 

Astronomy. — Descriptive  Astronomy  discusses  the  earth's  relations  to  the 
solar  system,  the  masses,  motions,  and  orbits  of  each  member  of  it ;  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  at  least  five  motions  of  the  earth  ;  general  boundaries  of  the 
constellations  of  the  Zodiac  and  northern  heavens;  the  accepted  theories  of 
comets,  meteors,  and  nebulae.  Charts,  star  maps,  globes,  and  other  apparatus  are 
used,  and  the  student  is  afforded  privileges  of  observation  in  the  College  Observa- 
tory. 

Geology. — The  student  here  masters  the  elements  of  lithological,  structural, 
dynamic,  and  historical  Geology.  Specimens  of  various  rocks  and  minerals  are 
handled  in  class ;  their  composition,  characteristics,  and  place  in  nature  are  ex- 
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plained ;  the  structure  of  the  earth  in  its  present  form  is  studied ;  the  history 
of  its  evolution,  the  age  and  characteristics  of  its  strata,  the  chief  geological 
features  of  each  continent,  and  the  forces  at  work,  and  that  have  worked  to  pro- 
duce change,  are  considered. 


VII.    ORATORY. 

Class  Exercises. — Members  of  the  Fourth  Form  prepare  and  deliver  two 
original  orations  each  term.  All  other  students  have  regular  exercises  in  Com- 
position and  Declamation  throughout  the  year.  Public  exercises  are  held  in 
Bucknell  Hall  on  Saturday  morning,  before  the  assembled  faculties  and  students 
of  the  Institute  and  the  Academy.  Visitors  are  cordially  welcomed  to  these 
exercises. 

In  addition  to  the  private  rehearsals  for  the  work  above  indicated,  all  stu- 
dents receive  weekly  instruction  in  Elocution.  The  course  includes  careful  drill 
in  the  Elementary  sounds,  in  Articulation,  and  in  Expression ;  in  Analytical 
Beading,  including  the  Bible  and  Hymns  ;  and  the  study  of  Shakspere. 


VIII.    SPECIAL  BRANCHES. 

Bible  Study. — The  study  of  the  Bible  is  pursued  as  a  regular  weekly  recita- 
tion throughout  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Forms,  in  both  courses  of  study. 
A  scheme  of  study  is  arranged  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  It  is  intended 
that  the  successive  schemes  for  the  various  years  of  the  course  will  cover  the  Life 
of  Christ,  the  Historical  portions  foreshadowing  the  Christ,  and  the  History  of 
the  Apostolic  Church. 

Literature  Study. — The  reading  and  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  English 
and  American  Literature  is  maintained  in  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Forms, 
by  means  of  weekly  recitations  and  conferences.  The  work  required  is  identical 
with  the  "  Scheme  of  Uniform  Entrance  Examinations  in  English  Language 
and  Literature,"  adopted  by  the  "  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland."  It  comprises  (a)  careful  readings 
of  representative  works  of  certain  authors,  as  literature  ;  (b)  thorough  study  as 
to  "subject-matter,  form,  and  structure"  of  other  selections.  Regular  examina- 
tions will  determine  the  student's  proficiency. 

The  Study  of  Music  may  be  pursued  by  Academic  students  under  the  in- 
struction of  Professor  E.  Aviragnet  and  his  Assistants,  of  the  School  of  Music. 

Drawing. — All  students  of  the  Academy  may  receive  throughout  the  year 
weekly  lessons  in  Free-hand  Drawing  and  Penmanship  without  extra  charge. 
Special  individual  instruction  in  Drawing  is  afforded  at  twenty-four  dollars  per 
annum. 
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IX.  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  Tustin  Gymnasium  affords  opportunity  for  physical  exercise  in  the 
winter  and  during  inclement  weather  at  other  seasons.  The  Directors  of  the 
Gymnasium  give  regular  class  exercises  to  the  students  of  the  Academy.  At- 
tendance upon  physical  training  in  the  Gymnasium  is  obligatory  during  the 
Winter  Term. 

The  Athletic  Association  of  the  Academy  has  been  formed  to  encourage 
and  regulate  athletic  sports.  The  association  is  allowed  to  arrange  match  games 
with  other  similar  bodies  by  first  securing  the  consent  of  the  Principal. 


PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS. 


Third  Form. 


The  Public  Exhibition  of  the  Third  Form  in  Declamation  will  take  place 
on  Saturday  evening,  April  24,  1897,  in  Bucknell  Hall. 

Fourth  Form. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Academy  will  be  the  Public  Exhibition  in 
Oratory  of  the  Fourth  Form,  on  Tuesday  morning,  June  22,  1897. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


ADVANTAGES. 

To  the  student  seeking  preparation  for  College,  the  Academy  offers  unusual 
inducements.  Its  promixity  to  the  College  secures  to  him  an  atmosphere  of 
study,  acquaintance  with  the  guides  and  companions  of  his  future  course,  and  the 
benefit  of  numerous  literary  exercises  to  be  found  only  in  College  towns.  He 
has  access  to  the  College  Library  and  Reading-Room.  The  Academy  is  designed 
to  fit  its  pupils  thoroughly  for  College,  for  Business,  or  for  Teaching.  It  aims  to 
lay  broad  and  solid  foundations  for  all  subsequent  scholarly  culture,  and  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  every -day  affairs. 


GOVERNMENT. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  regard  self-government  as  the  only  true  govern- 
ment. It  will  be  the  constant  endeavor  to  secure  uprightness  of  character,  gen- 
tlemanly deportment,  and  diligent  application  to  work,  by  kind  treatment,  and 
high  standards  in  conduct  and  study.  The  Academy  cannot  knowingly  accept 
or  retain  incorrigibles. 

I.    ADMINISTRATION. 

1.  The  general  control  of  the  Academy  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the 
University. 

2.  The  government  of  the  Academy,  subject  to  such  control,  rests  with  the 
Principal  of  the  Academy. 

3.  The  government  of  each  Hall  is  vested  in  the  Instructor  in  charge,  who 
resides  in  the  Hall  and  enforces  regulations  for  the  Hours  of  Study,  Academy 
Property,  Hygienic  Precautions,  and  General  Deportment,  and  such  other  pru- 
dential regulations  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  joint  concurrence  of  the  President 
of  the  University  and  the  Principal  of  the  Academy. 

4.  Each  Instructor  will  have  charge  of  his  class  with  reference  to  attend- 
ance upon  recitations.  In  case  any  student  is  absent  twice  in  any  one  term, 
without  good  excuse,  from  recitations,  or  from  his  room  in  the  evening  after  the 
hour  of  seven,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  of  the  Academy  to  give 
information  of  the  fact  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil  so  offending. 

II.    VIOLATION  OF  RULES. 

1.  Any  officer  of  the  Institution  becoming  cognizant  of  violation  of  regula- 
tions by  any  pupil  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Principal  of  the  Academy,  who 
shall  make  a  record  of  the  fact  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose.  Any  second 
violation  by  the  same  pupil  shall  also  be  reported  to  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity;  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  of  the  University,  and  the 
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Principal  of  the  Academy  the  offense    be  of  sufficient   gravity,  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  offending  pupil  shall  be  notified. 

2.  Violations  of  these  and  other  prudential  regulations  shall  be  punished 
by  private  reprimand,  or  by  reprimand  in  the  presence  of  the  students  of  the 
Academy  by  the  Principal,  or  by  reprimand  before  the  University  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  by  suspension,  or  by  expulsion,  according  to  the  gravity  or  repetition  of 
the  offense. 


BUILDINGS  AND  ROOMS. 

The  Academy  Buildings  are  described  in  detail  in  the  introductory  pages  of 
this  Catalogue. 

The  Main  Building"  contains,  besides  its  accommodations  for  other  school 
and  boarding  purposes,  furnished  rooms  for  students.  These  room  are  designed 
to  accommodate  two  students  each,  and  are  twenty  feet  by  twelve  feet,  and  fourteen 
feet  high.  They  are  subdivided  into  a  study  room  twelve  feet  by  ten  feet,  and  a 
dormitory  nine  feet  square.  The  dormitory  contains  a  double  bed  with  woven 
wire  mattress.     Both  rooms  are  provided  with  all  necessary  furniture. 

The  East  Hall  contains  combined  study  and  sleeping  rooms,  each  designed 
for  two  students.  These  rooms  are  fifteen  feet  by  twelve  feet,  with  high  ceilings, 
and  contain  two  commodious  closets  and  two  single  wire  mattress  beds  with  all 
necessary  furniture. 


UNFURNISHED  ROOMS. 

The  Academy  has  a  number  of  unfurnished  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
students  of  mature  years  and  of  limited  means.  No  attention  by  servants  is  given 
to  these  rooms,  nor  are  lights  supplied.  Two  students  occupy  a  study  room  in 
common.  The  dormitories  are  provided  with  a  double-spring  bedstead.  All  other 
furnishing  is  to  be  done  by  the  occupants.  While  second-hand  articles  of  furni- 
ture may  be  obtained  here,  it  will  be  to  the  student's  advantage  to  bring  from 
home  bedding  and  carpets.  The  dimensions  of  the  study  rooms  are  ten  feet 
by  twelve  feet ;  of  the  dormitory,  nine  feet  by  nine  feet. 


ARTICLES  REQUIRED. 

Each  student  should  be  provided  with  an  umbrella,  overshoes,  table  napkins, 
towels,  soap,  and  other  articles  usually  required  for  personal  comfort.  All  articles 
for  the  laundry  should  be  marked  with  the  owner's  name. 


BOARDING. 


All  students  from  a  distance  will  occupy  rooms  and  will  board  in  the  Acad 
eray,  except  for  reasons  jointly  satisfactory  to   the  President  of  the  University 
and  the  Principal  of  the  Academy. 

The  Principal  and  his  family,  the   Instructors,  and  the  Matron  live  in  the 
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building,  take  their  meals  with  the  boarders,  and  strive  in  all  possible  ways  to 
secure  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  students.  The  Instructors  occupy  rooms 
adjacent  to  the  students'  apartments.  The  appointments  of  the  Dining  Room, 
the  character  of  the  table  supplies,  the  household  service  in  general,  are  designed 
to  furnish  the  comforts  of  a  first-class  boarding-house.  So  far  as  may  be  war- 
ranted by  the  deportment  of  the  students,  there  will  be  absent  from  the  home-life 
of  the  school  all  needless  uniformity  in  irksome  limitations,  which  disregard  the 
reasonable  individual  preference  of  pupils. 

The  Academy  gives  to  furnished  rooms  daily  and  complete  attention,  pro- 
vides and  washes  all  bedding  and  bed  clothing,  and  supplies  and  cares  for  all 
lights. 

Engagements  for  board  and  rooms  are  expected  to  continue  without  change 
to  the  end  of  the  school  year  for  which  they  are  made. 


APPLIANCES. 

The  Academy  is  in  possession  of  excellent  apparatus  for  instruction.  A 
select  Reference  Library,  containing  an  Encyclopedia,  Lexicons,  Dictionaries, 
Atlases,  and  various  other  helps,  is  accessible  to  students  at  all  hours.  The 
Classical  Recitation  Room  is  provided  with  Kiepert's  Wall  Maps  of  Ancient 
Geography,  and  with  Reinhard's  Album  of  Classical  Antiquities,  mounted. 
Metric  apparatus,  Maps  and  Globes  render  assistance  in  other  directions. 

The  apparatus  of  the  College  also  is  accessible  to  the  classes  for  purposes  of 
experiment  and  illustration. 

The  College  Library,  numbering  16,000  volumes,  is  available  for  all  students. 


STUDY-ROOM. 

In  order  to  insure  favorable  conditions  of  study,  the  Academy  maintains  a 
public  study-room  for  the  use  of  day-pupils  and  such  boarding  pupils  as  are 
thereby  better  accommodated  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons.  This  room  is 
under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Proctor  or  one  of  the  instructors  of  the 
Academy.  Except  when  engaged  in  recitation  day  pupils  and  such  others  as  are 
assigned  thereto,  are  required  to  occupy  seats  in  the  study-room  during  the  day 
study  hours,  unless  excused  for  good  reason.  A  record  of  such  attendance  is 
kept,  and  enters  into  the  pupil's  standing  at  the  end  of  the  term. 


HOURS. 


The  time  devoted  to  study  and  recitation  amounts  to  nine  hours  every  week- 
day, except  Saturday,  when  it  is  only  one  hour.  This  time  should  be  sacred  to  its 
purpose.  Parents  of  the  day  pupils  are  requested  to  co-operate  with  the  school 
in  securing  attention  to  evening  study  hours,  and  to  avoid  furnishing  excuses  or 
granting  occasions  for  absence. 
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Students  from  a  distance  should  be  in  Lewisburg  on  the  day  preceding  the 
opening  of  each  term,  and  no  student  should  leave  until  the  term  has  closed. 
Punctuality  in  attendance  is  essential  to  success  in  school  work. 

For  terms  and  vacations,  see  Calendar  of  the  University,  page  133. 


STANDING  AND  PROMOTIONS. 

The  weekly  averages  of  marks  for  recitations  are  recorded,  and  also  failures 
in  conduct  and  attendance.  The  scale  for  such  markings  ranges  from  10,  or  per- 
fect, to  0,  or  inexcusable  failure.     Unexcused  absences  count  as  zero. 

Monthly  and  term  examinations  are  held  in  the  studies  thus  far  completed, 
and  term  reports  of  the  average  in  scholarship,  attendance,  and  conduct  of  each 
student  are  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  by  the  Principal. 

No  student  is  promoted  to  the  next  higher  class  whose  average  in  any  study 
is  less  than  7. 

Students  who  complete  the  Preparatory  Courses  of  Study  are  admitted  to 
standing  in  corresponding  divisions  of  the  Freshman  Class  in  the  College,  upon 
the  Principal's  certificate,  without  examination. 

All  students  who  complete  in  a  satisfactory  manner  either  the  Classical  or 
the  Scientific  Course  of  Study,  and  who  have  sustained  irreproachable  characters 
during  their  school  residence,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  setting  forth  their 
proficiency  in  the  branches  studied. 

Students  attaining  an  average  standing  of  9  are  encouraged  to  take  work  ad- 
ditional to  the  Regular  Courses  of  Study. 


PRIZES. 

The  Harry  S.  Hopper  Prize. 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Hopper,  of  Philadelphia,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
offers  an  annual  prize  for  excellence  in  Composition. 
This  prize  for  1896  was  awarded  to  Edward  Bell. 

The  Rev.  D.  P.  Leas  Prize. 

Rev.  David  P.  Leas,  of  Philadelphia,  Treasurer  of  Bucknell  University, 
offers  an  annual  prize  to  that  member  of  the  Third  Form  who  shall  excel  in  the 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Third  Form  in  Declamation. 

This  prize  in  1896  was  awarded  to  William  Devitt. 

The  William  E.  Martin  Prize. 

Professor  William  E.  Martin  offers  an  annual  prize  to  that  member  of  the 
Fourth  Form  who  shall  pronounce  the  best  oration  at  the  Academic  Graduating 
Exhibition. 

This  prize  for  1896  was  awarded  to  Edward  Bell. 
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LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

Hermenia  ;  Adelphia. — These  are  voluntary  organizations  of  students  for 
mutual  improvement  in  Literary  and  Oratorical  exercises.  They  have  large  and 
convenient  halls  in  the  Academy  building,  where  they  hold  their  meetings  on 
Friday  evenings. 


RELIGIOUS  SERVICES. 

The  duties  of  each  day  are  opened  with  devotional  exercises  in  Bucknell 
Hall,  at  which  all  students  are  required  to  be  present.  Devotional  exercises  are 
also  held  in  the  Academy  every  evening,  just  before  the  evening  study  hour.  All 
academic  students  residing  on  the  University  campus  are  required  to  attend  these 
exercises. 

Kegular  attendance  upon  public  worship  at  some  Church  in  town  on  Sunday 
morning  is  required ;  also  upon  services  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  the  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Colleges.  Attendance  upon  Sunday-schools  and  mid-week  prayer- 
meetings,  while  voluntary,  is  strongly  urged  upon  students. 

The  Academic  students  maintain  a  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  which  holds  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  on  Tuesday  evenings. 


EXPENSES. 
EAST  HALL. 


Per  Annum. 
Tuition,  Board,  Furnished  Rooms,  Heat,  Lights,  Care,  Washing, 

and  Incidentals, $230  00 

MAIN  HALL. 

Tuition,  Board,  Unfurnished   E.ooms,   Heat,  Washing,  and  Inci- 
dentals,   185  00 

Tuition,  and  Incidentals  to  Day  Pupils, 55  00 

All  charges  are  payable  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  in  advance,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term,  or  by  the  15th  of  September,  January,  and  April. 

No  student  is  entitled  to  his  place  in  his  class  until  he  has  made  settlement 
for  the  term  bills. 

An  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  washing  more  than  12  pieces  per  week. 
Free  scholarships,  covering  tuition,  are  provided  in  all  the  Departments  of 
the  University  for  the  children  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  actual  service. 

The  expenses  for  Music  and  Printing  for  Exhibitions  and  Anniversary  occa- 
sions are  paid  by  the  classes  for  which  such  expenses  are  incurred. 

For  information  respecting"  the  Academy,  address  the  President  of  the 
University,  John  H.  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  or  the  Principal,  Thomas  A, 

Edwards,  A.  M. 
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INSTRUCTORS  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 


JOHN  HOWARD  HARRIS,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d., 

PRESIDENT   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY   AND  INSTRUCTOR  IN   PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 

Mrs.  KATHERINE  B.  LARISON,  a.  m.,  principal, 

AND  INSTRUCTOR  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

ELYSEE  AVIRAGNET,  a.  m.,  mus.  doc, 

VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  AND  THE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

HARRIET  CLARE  ARMITAGE, 

ENGLISH,  ELOCUTION,  AND  GYMNASTICS. 

JULIET  AIKIN, 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

ELIZABETH  COLLINS  EDDELMAN,  so.  b., 

LATIN  AND  GERMAN. 

ELIZA  BELL,  ph.  b., 

HISTORY  AND  ENGLISH. 

JESSIE  JUNE  WHEELER,  a.  b., 

MATHEMATICS. 

ANNA  MARGUERITE  MILLER, 

(PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  FOR  WOMEN.) 
DRAWING   AND   PAINTING. 

KATHARINE  ARMISTEAD  CRAWFORD,  mus.  b., 

VOCAL  AND   INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

ALBERT  BURNS  STEWART,  a.  m., 

MATHEMATICS. 

LLEWELLYN  PHILLIPS,  a.  m., 

GREEK. 
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WILLIAM  ALBERT  KAUFFMAN,  a.  b., 

SCIENCE. 

WILLIAM  CHRISTIAN  GRETZINGER,  ph.  b., 

REGISTRAR   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY. 

CHARLES  R.  CASE, 

CARE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  GROUNDS   AND  BUILDINGS. 

Mrs.  CHARLES  R.  CASE, 

MATRON. 


DIRECTORY  OF  THE  ALUMNA. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ALUMIM/E. 

President,  Miss  Sara  Van  Gundy. 

Vice-President,  Miss  Emma  Eeg. 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Miller. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Mabel  Thomas,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  Shorkley. 

Board  of  Managers, 

The  Officers  of  the  Association  and  Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Larison  and 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Loomis. 


Officers  of  the  Lewisburg  Alumnae  Club. 

President,  Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Gretzinger. 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  Leroy  Stephens. 

Secretary,  Miss  Annie  Evans. 

Treasurer,  Miss  Florence  A.  Van  Dyke. 

Correspondent  with  Philadelphia  Alumnce  Club,  Miss  Mabel  Thomas. 


Officers  of  the  Philadelphia  alumn/e  Club. 

President,  Mrs.  O.  W.  Spratt. 

Vice-President,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Tustin. 

Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Carrie  V.  Lloyd,  ph.  b. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Nellie  Wilson  Conard,  ph.  b., 

748  N.  Fortieth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Anna  Lloyd  Eeilly. 


The  Principal  of  the  Institute  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if  any  graduate  who  changes  her 
residence  will  give  notice  of  her  new  address.  She  will  also  be  grateful  for  any  information 
that  will  assist  in  making  the  directory  of  the  graduates  and  former  students  complete. 
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GRADUATING  CLASS. 


CLASS  OF  '96. 


NAME. 

Belle  Bartol, 
Miriam  Adlam  Bucher, 
Fannie  Margaret  Case, 
Gertrude  Electa  Church, 
Gertrude  Eleanor  Kase, 
Emma  Elizabeth  Kunkle, 
Rachel  Jane  Noll, 
Margaret  Isabelle  Norton, 

Margaret  Olivia  Ross, 
Clarissa  Fisher  Russell, 
Emma  Diruf  Seiler, 
Bertha  Celestine  Watkins, 
Mary  Olive  Williamson, 


residence, 
Lewisburg, 


Lewisburg* 


Scranton. 


Salladasburg 
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NAMES  OF  STUDENTS. 


NAME. 

Belle  Bartol, 
Margaret  Clingan, 
Beulah  Hayes, 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

RESIDENCE. 

Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 


ROOM. 

Prof.  Bartol 
Mrs.  Mary  Clingan 
Hon.  Alfred  Hayes 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


NAME. 

Mabel  Effie  Batten, 

Elbina  Lavinia  Bender, 

Sarah  Martha  Black, 

Kuth  Nora  Davis, 
Alice  Helen  Focht, 
Anna  Curzon  Judd, 

Mary  Anna  Kline, 

Emma  Josephine  Lawshe, 

Eliza  Johnston  Martin, 

Marguerite  O'Donnell, 

Margaret  M.  Raike, 

Gertrude  Wilburn  Roos, 

Lewisburg. 
Elizabeth  Pennypacker  Rossiter, 

Pottstown. 

Edna  Schuyler  Shires, 

Limestoneville. 


residence. 

Auburn,  N.  J. 

Leivisburg. 

Lewisburg. 
Allenwood. 
Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Winfield. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Texarkana,  Ark. 

Loylestown. 


ROOM. 

Institute 

Mr.  Geo.  J.  Bender 

Mrs.  Annie  M.  Black 

Rev.  L.  C.  Davis 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Focht 

Rev.  J.  T.  Judd 

Mr.  Geo.  M.  Kline 

Mr.  E.  A.  Lawshe 

Prof.  Martin 

Institute 

Institute 

Mr.  Charles  Koos 

Institute 

Institute 
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name.  residence. 

Susan  Rodenbaugh  Slifer, 

Lewisburg. 
Gertrude  Stannert, 

Lewisburg. 
Ma  bed  Welds, 

Wilcox. 
Margaret  Malvina  Wagner, 

Leivisburg. 


ROOM. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Slifer 

Mr.  F.  Stannert 

Institute 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wagner 


THE  FOURTH  YEAR  CLASS. 


NAME. 

Minetta  May  Anderson, 
Catherine  Ruth  Bower, 
Maria  Maud  Goddard, 
Nelle  Eva  Hower, 
Katherine  Mott  Johnson, 
Louise  Weimer  Lawshe, 
Grace  Celesta  Moses, 
Hannah  Virginia  No  yes, 
Edith  Lee  Phillips, 
Isabella  Schweier, 
Eliza  Slifer  Wendel, 


RESIDENCE. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Philadelphia. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Westport. 

Plymouth. 

Mifflintown. 

Lewisburg. 


ROOM. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Anderson 

F.  E.  Bower,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Mary  Clingan 

Mr.  Jacob  Hower 

Prof.  B.  R.  Johnson 

Mr.  R.  A.  Lawshe 

Rev.  William  Moses 

Institute 

Institute 

Institute 

Mr.  H.  M.  Wendel 


THE  THIRD  YEAR  CLASS. 


name.  residence. 

Jessie  Marguerite  Birkbeck, 


Margaret  Marie  Campbell, 
Alice  Flora  Dunham, 


Freeland. 

McKeesport. 

Sheffield. 


ROOM. 

Institute 
Institute 
Institute 
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NAME. 

Nellie  Jeanette  Dunkle, 
Helen  Louise  Earle, 

Elizabeth  Evans, 
Annabel  Hanna, 
Miriam  Evangeline  Hanna, 
Jene  Donald  Himmelreich, 
Sarah  Ethel  Judd, 
Elizabeth  Kremer, 
Marie  Louise  Leiser, 
Mary  Emily  McCreight, 
Charity  Margaret  Kunyan, 
Charlotte  Elliot  Shields, 
Alberta  Pearl  Stapleton, 
Harriet  Elspeth  Vaughan, 
Marian  May  Wingert, 
Martha  Wolfe, 
Mary  Francis  Woods, 


RESIDENCE. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Freeland. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Newark. 

Lewisburg. 

Ijewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 


ROOM 

Mr.  F.  M.  Dunkle 
Eev.  I.  N.  Earle 

Institute 

Eev.  T.  A.  T.  Hanna 

Eev.  T.  A.  T.  Hanna 

Mr.  S.  H.  Himmelreich 

Eev.  John  T.  Judd 

Mr.  J.  K.  Kremer 

Andrew  A.  Leiser,  Esq. 

Mr.  J.  S.  McCreight 

Mr.  Milton  Eunyan 

Mr.  William  Shields 

Eev.  A.  Stapleton 

Institute 

Mr.  J.  H.  Wingert 

Mrs.  Martha  E.  Wolfe 

Mr.  Geo.  D.  Woods 


THE  SECOND  YEAR  CLASS. 


NAME. 

Mary  Florence  Higgins, 
Leah  Lewis, 
Clara  Jane  Slifer, 


residence. 
Lewisburg. 
Carlisle. 
Lewisburg. 


ROOM. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Higgins 

Institute 

Mrs.  C  V.  Slifer 
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PURSUING  SELECT  STUDIES. 

name.  residence. 

Eleanor  Elizabeth  Bastress, 

Sunbury. 
Lena  Davenport  Burke, 

Northumberland. 
Grace  Hellene  Callender, 

Olyphant. 
Grace  Alice  DeWitt, 

Pittsburg. 
Arie  Mabel  Dunkleberger, 

Lewisburg. 
Mabel  Eoaseltha  Farley, 


Sarah  Clark  Foust, 
Mary  Louisa  Gilltece, 
Gkrtrude  Grant, 
Margaret  Beaver  Groff, 
Mary  R.  Harris, 
Florence  Heinen, 
Angelene  Frederic  a  Hauck, 
Annie  Jane  Jones, 
Caroline  Elizabeth  Kelly, 
Elizabeth  Kremer, 

Margaret  Montgomery, 

Mabel  Florence  Morgan, 

Aida  Virginia  Myers, 

Ada  Electa  Pennypacker, 

Eleanor  Potter, 

Jennie  Kreamer  Rkifsnyder, 


Milton. 

Milton. 

Milton. 

Ridgway. 

Lewisburg. 

Milton. 

Milton. 

Lewisburg. 

Plymouth. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

McEwensville. 

Winton. 

Lewisburg. 

Norrisloivn. 

Lewisburg. 

Millheim. 


ROOM. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Bastress 

Mr.  S.  D.  Burke 

Institute 


Institute 

Mr.  R.  Weidensaul 

Mr.  John  Farley 

Mr.  Tilman  Foust 

Mrs.  L.  Gilliece 

Institute 

Prof.  George  G.  Groff 

Home 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Heinen 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Hauck 

Institute 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Kelly 

Mr.  J.  K.  Kremer 

Institute 

Institute 

Mrs.  Valeria  R.  Myers 

Institute 

Mr.  S.  Potter 

Mr.  J.  H.  Reifsnyder 
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NAME. 

RESIDENCE. 

ROOM. 

Alice  Kauffman  Schaeffer, 

Institute 

Fleetwood. 

Frances  Gertrude  Scott, 

Spring  Garden. 

Institute 

Jessie  Thekla  Steiner, 

Lewisburg. 

Mr.  F.  Steiner 

Birdie  Leona  Taggart, 

Emporium. 

Institute 

Jeanette  Ayars  Taylor, 

Montrose. 

Institute 

Mary  Voris, 

Lewisburg. 

Mrs.  H.W.  Voris 

Belle  Weigel, 

Spring  Garden. 

Institute 

4 

SUMMARY. 

'Graduate  Students, 3 

Seniors, 18 

Fourth  Year, 11 

Third  Year, 20 

Second  Year, • 3 

Special, 29 

Total  in  the  Institute,    .    . 84 

In  other  Departments, 340 

Total  in  all  Departments, 424 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


The  Bueknell  Institute  offers  to  young  women  three  courses  of  study,  each 
extending  over  five  years.  Students  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  if,  upon 
examination,  they  are  found  to  have  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  branches 
which  the  class  they  propose  to  enter  has  already  completed. 

Credentials  from  Graded  Schools  are  accepted  in  the  studies  of  the  First  and 
Second  Years. 

Credentials  are  accepted  for  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Senior  Years  from  schools 
whose  curricula  are  equivalent  to  that  of  Bucknell  Institute ;  also  from  accredited 
private  teachers,  in  studies  which  are  continued  after  entrance. 

I.  THE  LITER  A  RY  COURSE. 

The  Literary  Course  embraces  in  Mathematics,  Arithmetic,  common  and 
advanced,  Algebra  and  Geometry,  plane  and  solid,  and  Higher  Algebra  with 
Trigonometry  and  Analytical  Geometry  as  electives ;  in  Latin,  two  years 
required,  and  a  third  year  elective  with  German  or  French ;  in  German  and 
French,  one  year  each  or  two  of  either ;  and  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  an 
optional  course ;  in  Science,  Physical  Geography,  Botany,  Astronomy,  Physics, 
Physiology,  Chemistry,  and  Geology.  In  these  branches  the  students  have  the- 
advantages  afforded  by  the  College  Observatory,  Laboratory,  and  Museum.  The- 
course  also  includes  Rhetoric,  Composition,  Civil  Government,  Psychology,  and 
Ethics. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  History  and  Literature,  to  the  former  of  which. 
six,  and  to  the  latter  of  which  three  terms  are  devoted. 

II.  THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

The  Classical  Course  embraces,  in  Mathematics,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,. 
Geometry,  plane  and  solid,  University  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  Analytical 
Geometry ;  in  Latin,  Grammar  and  Composition,  Caesar,  Vergil,  Cicero's  Orations, 
Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Amicitia,  Livy,  and  Paterculus,  in  all,  four  years ;; 
in  Greek,  Grammar  and  Composition,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Homer's  Iliad, 
Lysias'  Orations,  Herodotus,  Homer's  Odyssey,  and  the  Greek  Testament,  in  all,, 
three  years ;  in  History,  General  History,  and  Greek  and  Roman  History. 

Students  who  complete  the  Classical  Course  are  admitted  to  the  Sophomore 
Class  in  College  as  candidates  for  the  first  degree  in  Arts. 


III.  THE  LATIN  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

The  Latin  Scientific  Course  corresponds  to  the  Classical  Course,  except 
that  scientific  subjects  are  substituted  for  the  first  two  years  of  Greek,  and  German 
for  the  third  year  of  Greek. 

Students  who  complete  the  Latin  Scientific  Course  are  admitted  to  the  Sopho- 
more Class  in  College  as  candidates  for  the  first  degree  in  Philosophy. 
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SELECT  STUDIES. 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  may  elect  such  subjects 
in  connection  with  the  recitations  of  the  regular  classes  as  they  may  be  qualified 
to  pursue. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  required  age  for  admission  to  the  first-year  class  or  to  pursue  select 
studies  is  twelve  years. 

The  candidate  for  admission  must  present  testimonials  of  good  moral  char- 
acter. 
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CURRICULA. 


I.  THE  LITERARY  COURSE. 


First  Year. 


I.  Term — Arithmetic, 

United  States  Historv, 
English  Grammar, 

II.  Term — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Grammar, 

III.  Term — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Language, 


Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

Fiske, 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons. 

Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

Barnes, 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons. 

Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

Barnes, 

Analysis  and  Composition. 


Second  Year. 


I.  Term — Latin — Lessons, 
Rhetoric, 
Higher  Arithmetic, 

II.  Term — Latin — Lessons, 

Grammar, 
History  of  Greece, 
Book-keeping, 

III.  Term — Latin, 

Physical  Geography, 

Botany, 

History  of  Rome, 


Tuell  and  Fowler, 
Hill's  Elements, 
Wentworth  and  Hill. 

Tuell  and  Fowler, 
Allen  and  Greenough, 
Myers, 
Bryant. 

Collar's  Gate  to  Caesar, 

Appleton, 

Gray, 

Myers. 


Third  Year. 


I.  Term — Caesar, 

Natural  Philosophy, 
English  History, 

II.  Term — Vergil, 
Algebra, 
Astronomy, 

III.  Term— Vergil, 
Algebra, 
Civil  Government, 


Harper  and  Tolman, 
Sbarpless  and  Philips, 
Guest. 

Harper  and  Miller, 
Wentworth's  Elements, 
Sharpless  and  Philips. 

Harper  and  Miller, 
Wentworth's  Elements, 
Macy. 
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Fourth   Year. 


I.  Term — Vergil,  or 
German, 


Harper  and  Miller, 
Schmitz, 
Wentworth's, 
Walker. 


Algebra,  Quadratics, 
Physiology, 

II.  Term — Cicero,  and  Allen  and  Greenough, 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  or  Daniell, 

German,  Schmitz — Ausmeiner  Welt, 

Geometry,  Wentworth, 


Chemistry, 

III.  Trem — Cicero,  or 

German,  and 

Geometry, 

Geology, 


Eemsen. 

Allen  and  Greenough, 
Schmitz — Peter  Schlemihl, 
Wentworth, 
Le  Conte. 


J.  Term — Psychology, 

English  Literature, 
English  Classics, 
French,  or 
German,  or 
Higher  Algebra,  and 
Geometry, 

II.  Term — English  Literature, 
English  Classics, 
French,  or 
German,  or 
Trigonometry, 

3]  I.  Term — Ethics, 

American  Literature, 
American  Classics, 
French,  or 
German,  or 
Analytical  Geometry. 


senior  year. 

McCosh, 

Outlines,  and  Pancoast, 


German  Classics, 

Wells, 

Bartol. 

Outlines,  and  Pancoast, 


German  Classics, 
Bowser. 


Hopkins, 
Outlines, 


German  Classics, 
Nichol. 


II.    THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


I.  Term — Arithmetic, 

United  States  History, 
English  Grammar, 

II.  Term — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Grammar, 


First  Year. 

Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

Fiske, 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons. 

Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

Barnes, 

Reed  and  Kellogg* 
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III.  Term- 


•  Arithmetic, 
General  History, 
English  Language, 


Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

Barnes, 

Analysis  and  Composition. 


I.  Term — Latin — Lessons, 
Rhetoric, 
Higher  Arithmetic, 

II.  Term — Latin — Lessons, 

Grammar, 
History  of  Greece, 
Book-keeping, 

III.  Term — Latin, 

Physical  Geography, 
Elementary  Botany, 
History  of  Rome, 


SECOND  YEAR. 

Tuell  and  Fowler, 


Hill's  Elements, 
Wentworth  and  Hill. 

Tuell  and  Fowler, 
Allen  and  Greenough, 
Myers, 
Bryant. 

Collar's  Gate  to  Csesar> 

Appletonr 

Gray, 

Myers. 


Third  Year. 


I.  Term — Natural  Philosophy, 

Caesar's  Commentaries, 
Greek — Lessons, 

II.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  JEneid, 
Greek — Lesson  s, 
Grammar, 

III.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEneid, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 


Sharpless  and  Philips, 
Harper  and  Tolman, 
White's  First  Greek  Book. 

Wentworth's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Gleason's  Gate  to  the  Anabasis, 
Goodwin. 

Wentworth's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Goodwin. 


FOURTH    YEAR. 


I.  Term — Algebra,  Quadratics, 

Latin — Vergil's  iEneid, 
Prosody, 

Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Greek  Prose  Composition, 

II.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 

Latin — Cicero's  Orations, 

Prose  Composition, 
Homer's  Iliad, 

III.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 
Cicero's  Orations, 
Greek — Homer's  Iliad, 

Prose  Composition, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 


Wentworth's  Elements^ 

Harper  and  Miller,. 

Harper  and  Miller, 

Goodwin, 

Harper  and  Castle. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Daniell, 

Seymour. 

Wentworth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Seymour, 

Harper  and  Castle, 

Goodwin. 
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SENIOR  YEAR. 

I.  Term —  f  Geometry,  Practical  Ethics, 

I  Algebra,  Hygiene, 

Cicero  de  Senectute,  Elocution, 

J  Odyssey,  English  Composition, 

1  Greek  Prose  Composition,  Lectures  on  the  Essay. 


II.  Term —  f  Trigonometry, 
I  Algebra, 
Livy, 


Derivatives, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition. 


f  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
I  Greek  Testament. 

III.  Term — Analytical  Geometry, 
Paterculus  and  Pliny, 
f  Lysias, 
I  Greek  Testament. 


Chemistry, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition. 


III.  THE  LATIN  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 


First  year. 


I.  Term — Arithmetic, 

United  States  History, 
English  Grammar, 

II.  Term — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Grammar, 

III.  Term — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Language, 


Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

Fiske, 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons. 

Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

Barnes, 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons. 

Wentworth's  Grammar  School, 

Barnes, 

Analysis  and  Composition. 


Second  year. 


I.  Term — Latin  Lessons — 
Rhetoric, 
Higher  Arithmetic, 

II.  Term — Latin — Lessons, 
Grammar, 
History  of  Greece, 
Book-keeping, 

III.  Term — Latin, 

Physical  Geography, 
Elementary  Botany, 
History  of  Rome, 


Tuell  and  Fowler, 
Hill's  Elements, 
Wentworth  and  Hill. 

Tuell  and  Fowler, 
Allen  and  Greenough, 
Myers, 
Bryant. 

Collar's  Gate  to  Caesar, 

Appleton, 

Gray, 

Myers. 
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L  Term — Caesar's  Commentaries, 
Natural  Philosophy, 
English  History, 

II.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  ^Eneid, 
Astronomy, 

III.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEneid, 
Civil  Government, 


Third  year. 

Harper  and  Tolman, 
Sharpless  and  Philips, 
Guest. 


Wentworth's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Sharpless  and  Philips. 

Wentworth's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Macy. 


FOURTH 

I.  Term — Algebra,  Quadratics, 

Latin — Vergil's  iEneid, 

Prosodv, 
Physiology, 

II.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 

Latin — Cicero's  Orations, 

Prose  Composition, 
English  Literature, 

III.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 
Cicero's  Orations, 
Geology, 


YEAR. 

Wentworth's  Elements, 
Harper  and  Miller, 
Allen  and  Greenough, 
Walker. 

Went  worth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Daniel], 

Outlines,  and  Pancoast. 

Went  worth, 

Allen  and  Greenough, 

Le  Conte. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

I.  Term — /Geometry,  Lectures  on  the  Essay, 

I  Algebra,  Practical  Ethics, 

Cicero  de  Senectute,  Hygiene, 

German,  Elocution, 

English  Composition. 


II.  Term —  f  Trigonometry, 
I  Algebra, 
German, 
Livy, 

III.  Term — Analytical  Geometry, 
Paterculus  and  Pliny, 
German, 


Derivatives, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition. 

Chemistry, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition. 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION, 


I.  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 

Psychology  is  taught  by  text-book  and  informal  lectures.  The  relation  of 
Psychology  to  education  is  made  a  special  feature  of  the  course. 

The  aim  in  the  course  in  Ethics  is  to  make  the  instruction  as  practical  as- 
possible.     Hopkins'  work  on  Ethics  is  used  as  a  text-book. 


II.  HISTORY. 


History. — Six  terms  are  devoted  to  this  study.  The  course  embraces  Gen- 
eral History,  the  History  of  the  United  States,  of  England,  and  of  Greece,  and  of 
Rome.  The  text-book  is  supplemented  by  the  topical  method.  Efforts  are  made 
to  convince  the  learner  that  History  is  not  mere  facts  in  chronological  order,  but 
a  record  of  the  development  of  civilization. 

Civil  Government  is  taught  as  a  preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship. 
The  origin  and  growth  of  our  institutions,  the  functions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  National,  State,  and  local  governments  ;  the  political  history  of  the 
people  ;  the  interpretation  and  construction  of  the  Constitution,  are  discussed. 


III.  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

English  Grammar. — The  aim  is  to  enable  the  pupils  to  speak  and  write 
the  English  language  with  accuracy  and  force.  No  text-book  is  used,  the 
instruction  being  inductive. 

Rhetoric  is  taught  as  a  practical  aid  to  English  Composition.  Daily  exer- 
cises in  Composition  are  required. 

English  Literature  is  taught  by  topical  outlines,  the  elaboration  cf  which 
depends  upon  a  critical  study  of  the  masterpieces  in  English  Literature,  in  con- 
nection with  the  lives  and  times  of  the  writers.  The  books  required  for  this 
work  are  found  in  the  Institute  Library. 

The  chief  object  in  the  course  is  to  imbue  each  student  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  know  and  to  value  the  best  thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds ;  and  to 
clearly  comprehend  the  relation  of  these  thoughts  to  English  Literature  and  the 
English  race. 


IV.   THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

The  method  employed  with  beginners  is  the  Inductive,  the  text  of"  Bellum 
Helvetium  "  being  used  as  presenting  a  model  of  Latin.  Paradigms  of  Declension 
and  Conjugation,  with  the  Principles  of  Syntax,  are  introduced  gradually,  after 
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many  illustrations.  The  same  text  is  made  the  basis  of  English  sentences  to  be 
translated  into  Latin,  readiness  in  Latin  composition  and  a  correct  style  being 
thus  acquired. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  : 

1.  Latin  Grammar  and  Lessons,  two  terms. 

2.  Caesar :  Gallic  War,  two  terms. 

3.  Vergil :  JEneid,  three  terms. 

4.  Cicero  :  Orations,  two  terms. 

5.  Cicero  De  Senectute  and  Livy,  one  term. 

6.  Livy :  Books  XXI  and  XXII,  one  term. 

7.  Paterculus  and  Pliny,  one  term. 


V.  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

The  first  half  year  of  the  Third  Year  is  spent  in  acquiring  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  forms  and  inflections  to  commence  the  study  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
During  the  last  half  year,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  inflection  and  syxtax 
of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives.  The  reading  of  Xenophon  is  continued  in 
the  first  term  of  the  Fourth  Year,  and  the  forms  and  syntax  of  verbs  made  a 
special  study.  Homer  is  then  read  for  one  term  and  a  half,  and  the  difference 
between  Homeric  and  Attic  forms  is  noted.  During  the  last  half  term  Xeno- 
phon is  reviewed,  that  the  student  may  refresh  her  knowledge  of  Attic  Greek, 
and  may  not  find  her  transition  to  College  needlessly  difficult.  Almost  daily 
drill  is  given  in  turning  into  Greek,  sentences  based  on  the  text  of  Xenophon. 

The  following  courses  in  Greek  are  offered  to  students  in  the  Classical 
Course  : 

1.  Greek  Lessons,  two  terms. 

2.  Xenophon  :  Anabasis,  two  terms. 

3.  Homer :  Iliad,  two  terms. 

4.  Lysias:  Orations,  one  term. 

5.  Herodotus  :  Selections,  one  term. 

6.  Homer :  Odyssey,  one  term. 

7.  Greek  New  Testament. 


VI.  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

1.  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish. — The  modern  languages  are  taught  by 
comparing  them  with  the  mother  tongue  of  the  pupil,  if  there  be  any  relation 
between  them.  If  there  is  none,  they  are  compared  with  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages.  In  French,  rules  are  taught  by  which  the  words  that  are  not  exactly 
the  same  in  the  two  languages  are  easily  made  into  French. 

French  Syntax  is  taught  by  examples  and  illustrations  from  readings.  The 
grammar  is  taught  from  the  language,  and  not  the  language  from  the  grammar. 
Dictation  exercises  are  given  from  Whitney's  Practical  French. 

As  far  as  practicable  French  only  is  spoken  in  the  class-room.  Extracts  are 
read  from  the  best  French  Literature.  Conversations  are  held  in  French  on  the 
readings,  stories  are  related,  and  compositions  prepared  in  French  by  the  pupil. 
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The  aim  is  to  teach  the  Modern  Languages  so  that  they  can  be  spoken  cor- 
rectly. 

The  same  method  is  used  in  teaching  Spanish  and  Italian. 

2.  German. — In  the  study  of  German,  the  aim  is  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowl- 
<edge  of  the  grammar  and  such  a  vocabulary  as  will  conduce  to  facility  in  read- 
ing. As  little  English  as  practicable  is  used  in  the  class-room,  the  rules,  after 
frequent  illustrations,  being  learned  in  the  German  Language.  The  committing 
to  memory  of  poems,  object  lessons,  and  conversations  on  the  text  used,  constitute 
the  work  of  the  first  year  ;  the  reading  of  German  classics  and  German  Compo- 
sitions are  included  in  the  second  year's  course. 


VII.    MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. — The  subject  is  taught  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  making 
practical  arithmeticians.  The  mind  of  the  pupil  is  kept  free  from  set  rules, 
formulae,  and  mechanical  processes,  and  independent  thought  and  logical  analyses 
are  constantly  required. 

Algebra. — Three  terms  are  given  to  this  subject.  There  is  thorough  drill 
in  the  fundamental  operations,  and  the  idea  that  these  are  simply  the  application 
of  arithmetical  processes  to  symbols  of  general  value  is  kept  constantly  in  mind. 
The  course  includes  Quadratic   Equations,  Theory  of  Exponents,  Variation,  and 

■Series. 

Geometry. — The  course  includes  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  Besides  the 
■demonstrations  of  theorems  given  in  the  text-book,  original  demonstrations  and 
the  solution  of  problems  are  required. 

Higher  Algebra. — Some  time  is  given  to  the  graphical  representation  of 
the  relations  of  quantities.  The  topics  discussed  are :  Progressions,  Theory  of 
Limits,  Differentiation,  Development  of  Functions  into  Series,  Convergency  and 
Summation  of  Series,  Logarithms,  Compound  Interest  and  Annuities,  Permuta- 
tions and  Combinations,  Probability,  Continued  Fractions  and  the  Theory  of 
Equations.  Differentiation  is  introduced  as  a  means  to  clear  and  concise  proofs 
of  the  Binomial  Theorem,  Logarithmic  Series  and  Exponential  Series. 

Trigonometry. — The  course  includes  Plane  and  Spherical  Trignometry. 
It  is  as  extensive  as  that  in  our  best  schools,  but  does  not  include  those  discus- 
sions and  investigations  which  are  important  for  specialists  only.  Time  is  given 
to  the  numerical  illustration  of  principles,  for  the  purpose  of  making  sure  that 
the  meaning  and  use  of  formulae,  demonstrated  and  learned,  are  thoroughly 
understood. 

Analytical  Geometry. — The  student  is  taught  the  elementary  properties  of 
the  right  line  and  the  conic  sections.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree,  some  important  higher  plane  curves, 
and  loci  in  space.  The  course  is  intended  to  give  a  clear  conception  of  the 
method  of  Cartesian  Analysis,  rather  than  an  extensive  knowledge  of  its  results. 
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VIII.    SCIENCE. 


Natural  Philosophy. — The  student  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements 
of  mechanics  and  physics.  The  historical  beginnings  of  each  subject,  and  subse- 
quent developments,  are  sketched  in  brief  lectures.  No  pains  are  spared  to 
familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  laws  of  these  sciences,  by  instruction,  experiment, 
review,  and  repeated  examination.  The  truth  of  principles  is  proved,  except 
where  the  demonstration  involves  the  higher  mathematics.  The  apparatus  of 
the  college  is  available  for  class  use. 

Astronomy. — Descriptive  Astronomy  discusses  the  earth's  relation  to  the 
solar  system,  the  masses,  motions,  and  orbits  of  each  member ;  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  at  least  five  motions  of  the  earth ;  general  boundaries  of  the 
constellation  of  the  Zodiac  and  Northern  Heavens ;  the  accepted  theories  of 
comets,  meteors,  and  nebulae.  Charts,  star  maps,  globes,  and  other  apparatus  are 
used,  and  the  student  is  afforded  privileges  of  observations  in  the  College  Obser- 
vatory. 

Physical  Geography  lays  a  broad  foundation  for  subsequent  work  in  all 
sciences.  It  surveys  the  earth's  physiography,  climate,  atmosphere,  fauna,  flora, 
ocean  tides  and  currents,  and  geological  agencies.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  physical  features  of  the  United  States.  Drawings,  photographs,  colored  and 
relief  maps,  and  specimens  from  the  Museum,  aid  to  make  the  subject  clear. 

Geology. — The  student  is  required  to  master  the  elements  of  lithographical, 
structural,  dynamic,  and  historical  Geology.  Specimens  of  various  rocks  and 
minerals  are  handled  in  class ;  their  composition,  characteristics,  and  place  in 
nature  are  explained;  the  structure  of  the  earth  in  its  present  form  is  studied; 
the  history  of  its  evolution,  the  age  and  characteristics  of  its  strata,  the  chief 
geological  features  of  each  continent,  and  the  forces  at  work  are  considered. 

Botany  is  taught  by  text-book,  plant  analysis,  and  weekly  lectures.  A  brief 
outline  is  first  obtained  of  plant  structure,  physiology,  growth,  and  reproduction. 
The  subject  is  then  reviewed  by  daily  drill  in  analyzing,  recording,  classifying, 
and  preserving  specimens.  The  recorded  analysis  of  fifty  plants  is  required. 
Lectures  explaining  special  forms  of  vegetable  growth,  the  flora  of  this  country, 
the  cultivation,  uses,  and  history  of  plants  complete  the  work. 

Physiology. — Every  effort  is  made  to  impart  clear  ideas  of  the  structure, 
parts,  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
chemistry  of  foods,  the  laws  of  health,  and  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 
Suggestions  are  also  made  as  to  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  the  care  of  the  sick, 
disinfection  and  sanitation,  and  accidents  and  emergencies.  The  subject  is  illus- 
trated by  the  use  of  a  manikin,  charts,  and  preparations. 

Descriptive  Chemistry  is  taught  by  text-book  and  lectures.  The  object  of 
the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  common  elements, 
their  sources,  uses,  compounds,  and  behavior  towards  other  elements  and  com- 
pounds, and  to  drill  the  student  in  writing  formulae  and  solving  chemical  equa- 
tions. To  accomplish  this,  each  student  will  be  expected  to  spend  at  least  five 
hours  each  week  in  the  Laboratory,  studying  the  characteristics  and  reactions  of 
the  elements  and  their  compounds,  and  performing  the  experiments  outlined  in 
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the  text  and  lectures.  Notes  will  be  kept  by  eacli  student,  describing  the  experi- 
ment and  giving  the  equation  which  represents  the  reaction  taking  place.  The 
Instructor  from  time  to  time  examines  the  note-books,  and  makes  such  suggestions 
as  he  thinks  may  be  helpful. 


IX.    ELOCUTION. 

This  department  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  Institute.  Its  aim  is  the 
correct  and  effective  utterance  of  thought.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Voice 
Culture,  Articulation,  including  Pronunciation  and  Expression.  Weekly 
Rhetoricals,  in  Bucknell  Hall,  afford  opportunity  for  platform  work,  Bible 
Reading  and  the  Study  of  Shakspere  have  places  in  the  course. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  health  of  the  students  is  made  a  prime  object  of  attention,  and  sanitary 
requirements  are  carefully  observed.  The  Institute  Gymnasium  has  been  re- 
furnished, and  classes  in  Physical  Culture  are  organized  for  the  benefit  of  all 
students.  The  exercises  practiced  are  such  as  tend  to  develop  grace  and  strength. 
The  Jenness-Miller  movements  have  been  lately  introduced.  The  Institute 
Campus  of  six  acres  furnishes  facilities  for  exercise.  Lawn  Tennis  and  other 
out-door  games  are  encouraged,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  required. 


.ESTHETIC   CULTURE. 

It  is  intended  that  the  pupils  of  the  Institute  shall  have  the  influence  uncon- 
sciously received  from  painting,  music,  and  refined  surroundings,  as  well  as  direct 
instruction  in  Literature,  Music,  and  Art.  Special  instruction  in  Music  and  Art 
is  given  in  the  schools  devoted  to  those  subjects.  Exercises  in  Free-hand  Draw- 
ing are  required  of  all  students  except  the  Seniors. 

The  art  collection  has  been  recently  enriched  by  a  fine  oil  painting,  "Tobit's 
Offering  to  the  Angels,"  presented  by  Mrs.  H.  S.  Hopper. 

The  Venus  de  Milo  and  other  casts  have  also  been  added. 


SOCIAL  CULTURE. 

Pupils  are  trained  to  observe  the  usages  of  good  society.  Meetings  of 
various  organizations  for  improvement  in  Literature,  Music,  and  Art,  and  recep- 
tions in  charge  of  the  pupils  add  variety  to  student  life.  No  effort  is  spared  to 
give  the  pupils  the  advantages  of  a  cultured  home. 


RELIGIOUS  TRAINING. 

The  Institute  is  distinctively  Christian  in  its  influence.  Morning  Chapel  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Institute  building  is  attended  by  all  students  in  the  Institute 
courses,  special  students,  and  ladies  pursuing  studies  in  the  School  of  Music. 
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Attendance  upon  Sabbath-school  and  church  services  in  town  is  required. 
All  students  have  weekly  recitations  in  Inductive  Bible  Study.  The  students 
have  organized  several  special  classes  for  Scripture  study. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  a  voluntary  society  open  to 
the  officers  and  students  of  the  Institute,  meets  on  the  second  Sunday  and  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  each  month.  The  regular  Tuesday  evening  prayer-meeting, 
with  other  devotional  meetings,  and  missionary  and  temperance  work,  are  in 
charge  of  this  Association. 


SPECIAL  BRANCHES. 

1.  Italian    and   Spanish   may   be    taken    as    optional    studies,  under    the 
instruction  of  M.  Elysee  /Yviragnet. 

All  optional  studies  must  be  pursued  in  connection  with  the  regular  classes. 

2.  Bible  instruction  is  given  once  a  week  throughout  the  entire  course. 

3.  Essays  are  required  of  all  students  each  month. 

4.  Two  declamations  are  required  of  each  student  during  each  term. 

5.  Exercises  in  Elocution  are  required  once  a  week  of  all  classes.     The  text- 
book is  Shoemaker's  Practical  Elocution,  and  the  course  of  instruction  includes: 

Voice  Culture  ;  Modulation;  Analytical  Reading;  Articulation — Phonetics; 
Expression — Gestures,  and  the  study  of  Shakspere. 

6.  Special  individual  instruction  in  Elocution  is  offered  at  fifty  cents  a 
lesson. 


PUBLIC  EXERCISES. 

THE  EXERCISES  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS. 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Institute  are  held  in  the  College  Com- 
mencement Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon  of  Commencement  week. 

THE  EXERCISES  OF  THE  FOURTH-YEAR  CLASS. 

The  Exercises  of  the  Fourth-Year  Class,  a  combined  musical  and  literary 
entertainment,  are  held  in  Bucknell  Hall  on  the  first  Saturday  evening  in  the 
month  of  May. 

THE  CONTEST  IN  ELOCUTION. 
A  contest  in  Elocution  for  the  prize  in  that  subject,  open  to  all  members  of 
the  Institute,  takes  place  in  Bucknell  Hall  on  the  second  Saturday  evening  in 
the  month  of  May. 


ALUMNJE  SOCIETIES. 

The  Alumnae  Association  holds  its  anniversary  on  Monday  afternoon  of 
Commencement  week. 

The  Lewishurg"  Alumnae  Club  meets  at  the  Institute  on  the  second  Tues- 
day evening  of  each  month  during  term-time. 
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STUDENTS'  LOAN  SOCIETY  OF  BUCKNELL  INSTITUTE. 

In  June,  1887,  there  was  organized  in  connection  with  Bucknell  Institute  an 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  young  women  of  limited  means  to  obtain 
an  education.  A  fund  was  established  by  gifts  from  the  Alumnse  Association  and 
other  friends  of  the  Institute.  The  money  is  loaned  to  beneficiaries,  who  obligate 
themselves  to  return  it,  without  interest,  as  soon  after  their  graduation  as  they  may 
be  able. 

The  Association  is  composed  of  Acting  Members,  who  contribute  $5.00 
annually.  The  amount,  however,  is  not  limited,  and  larger  or  smaller  sums  will 
be  welcome. 

The  Society  meets  in  the  parlors  of  the  Institute  on  the  first  Tuesday  after- 
noon after  the  opening  of  each  term,  at  half-past  two  o'clock. 

The  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  is  held  at  the  Institute  on  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  opening  of  the  school  in  September. 

All  contributions  to  the  Society  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Purdy,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Applications  for  aid  should  be  made  to  the  President,  Mrs.  Katherine  B. 
Larison,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
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THE  ART  DEPARTMENT, 


MISS  MARGUERITE  MILLER. 

The  facilities  for  the  study  of  Art  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  accom- 
modations allotted  to  this  department,  in  a  special  studio,  which  provides  such 
adjustments  for  admission  of  light  and  unencumbered  wall  surface  as  render  it 
adapted  for  the  execution  and  display  of  art  productions. 

For  such  students  as  desire  opportunity  for  work  preparatory  to  professional 
study,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  to  give  systematic  instruction  in 
drawing,  the  following  course  is  provided : 

First  Year. — Drawing  in  Pencil,  Charcoal,  and  Crayon  from  solid  geomet- 
rical forms,  and  portions  of  the  human  figure,  with  the  necessary  elements  of 
Perspective,  the  Laws  of  Proportion,  and  the  relations  of  Light  and  Shade. 

Second  Tear. — Drawing  from  the  Antique  in  Coal,  Crayon,  Sepia,  or  oil 
Monochrome ;  Modeling  in  Clay  or  Wax.  Study  in  Color  from  Draperies,  and 
Still  Life. 

Third  Tear. — Composition,  Color  in  Landscape,  Pen  and  Ink  Drawing,  and 
Painting  in  Color  from  Nature  and  from  Life. 

On  successful  completion  of  this  entire  course  a  certificate  of  proficiency  will 
be  awarded. 

Students  who  do  not  desire  the  certificate  course,  and  whose  interest  is  in 
Decorative  Work,  will  receive  the  requisite  instruction  in  the  latest  methods — 
China  Painting,  Tapestry  Dyeing,  and  applied  Design  in  other  mediums  and 
materials. 

Charges  for  instruction  in  Art  are  as  follows : 

Per  Annum. 

Drawing, $24  00 

Crayoning, 33  00 

Painting  in  Oil,  Water  Colors,  Pastel,  or  on  China,  .    .    60  00 

Per  Lesson. 
Special  individual  instruction  in  Painting, $1  00 

Free-hand  Drawing  is  a  part  of  the  required  work  of  the  school,  without 
extra  charge,  and  is  taught  in  the  class-room  to  all  students  except  the  Seniors. 
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ART  EXHIBIT. 

On  the  last  three  days  of  Commencement  Week,  a  display  of  art  products  by 
the  pupils  of  the  School  of  Art  is  made  in  the  Studio.  At  this  time,  a  committee 
of  art  students  receives  and  entertains  all  those  who  visit  the  Studio. 


CLASS  IN  ART. 

NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Elizabeth  Darlington, Lewisburg 

Minnie  Darlington, .    .   Lewisburg 

Grace  Alice  DeWitt, Pittsburg 

Alice  Flora  Dunham, Sheffield 

Reese  Harvey  Harris, Lewisburg 

Mabel  Florence  Morgan, Winton 

Alice  Kattffman  Schaeffer, Fleetwood 

Rebecca  Stoughton, Lewisburg 

Mabel  Wells, Wilcox 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


ADVANTAGES. 

The  Bucknell  Institute  offers  to  young  ladies  superior  educational  advan- 
tages. Its  location  in  a  University  town  assures  an  atmosphere  of  study,  and 
the  benefit  of  numerous  literary  exercises,  lectures,  and  addresses.  The  students 
in  the  Institute  have  the  use  of  the  Library  and  apparatus  of  the  Institute,  and 
also  of  the  College  Astronomical  Observatory,  Chemical  Laboratory,  Museum 
and  Library,  and  the  various  apparatus  of  the  University.  An  isolated  school 
could  not  provide  for  itself  these  advantages  at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  OTHER  REGULATIONS. 

1.  The  general  control  of  the  Institute  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the 
University. 

2.  The  government  of  the  Institute,  subject  to  such  control,  rests  with  the 
Principal  of  the  Institute. 

3.  Young  ladies  attending  the  College  or  School  of  Music  are  subject  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  young  ladies  attending  the  Institute. 


RULES. 

The  laws  governing  the  Institute  are  enacted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Any  officer  of  the  Institute  becoming  cognizant  of  violation  of  regulations 
by  any  pupil  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Principal  of  the  Institute,  who  shall 
make  a  record  of  the  fact  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose.  Any  second  viola- 
tion by  the  same  pupil  shall  also  be  reported  to  the  President  of  the  University  r 
and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  of  the  University,  and  the  Principal  of 
the  Institute,  the  offense  be  of  sufficient  gravity,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
offending  pupil  shall  be  notified. 

Violations  of  the  regulations  of  the  Institute  or  infraction  of  the  laws  of 
morality  are  punished  by  private  reprimand,  deprivation  of  privileges,  or  private 
withdrawal  from  the  Institute. 

The  following  are  selections  from  the  regulations : 

1.  No  student  is  allowed  to  leave  the  Institute  grounds  at  any  time  without 
permission  from  the  Principal. 

2.  Unless  for  reasons  very  satisfactory,  students  from  a  distance  are  not  per- 
mitted to  visit  their  homes,  or  to  leave  the  Institute  to  visit  with  relatives  or 
friends  in  town. 
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3.  None  but  near  relatives  and  friends  from  a  distance  are  allowed  to  visit 
with  boarding  students,  and  such  visits  must  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  hours  of  study  and  recitation. 

4.  Students  are  not  at  liberty  to  invite  guests  to  their  private  apartments,  or 
to  any  part  of  the  building,  without  permission  from  the  Principal. 

5.  Teachers  and  students  take  their  meals  at  the  same  table,  and  no  special 
article  of  food  is  served  to  any  one  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

6.  Parents  and  guardians  are  particularly  requested  to  refrain  from  furnish- 
ing their  daughters  and  wards  with  eatables  of  any  kind,  except  fruit. 

7.  Patrons  visiting  young  ladies  at  the  Institute  may  be  accommodated  with 
board  at  one  dollar  a  day,  if  there  are  vacant  rooms.  In  no  case  will  students  be 
required  to  give  up  their  rooms  to  visitors.  Visitors  will  conform  to  the  general 
regulations  of  the  Institute. 

8.  Regular  and  systematic  exercise,  both  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  Ladies* 
Gymnasium,  is  required  of  each  student. 

9.  In  the  Regular  Course,  the  number  of  daily  recitations  is  fixed.  Special 
students  are  required  to  engage  in  such  a  number  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Principal,  be  sufficient  to  occupy  their  time. 

10.  The  character  of  each  recitation  is  recorded  at  the  time,  and  the  result, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  general  industry  and  deportment  of  the  student, 
is  sent  to  the  parent  or  guardian  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

11.  The  passing  grade  in  any  study  is  a  definite  one,  and  must  be  attained 
before  promotion  can  be  secured. 

12.  No  room  will  be  reserved  for  a  student  unless  definitely  engaged. 

13.  The  books  and  current  periodicals  of  the  College  and  Institute  Libraries 
are  available  for  all  students. 

14.  Articles  Required. — Each  student  should  be  provided  with  an  um- 
brella, waterproof,  overshoes,  table  napkins,  towels,  covers  for  bureau  and  wash- 
stand,  counterpanes,  sheets,  and  pillow-cases.  The  size  of  pillow  is  twenty  by 
thirty  inches ;  of  the  bureau,  forty-three  by  nineteen  inches  ;  of  the  washstand* 
thirty-two  by  sixteen  inches. 

Every  article  of  clothing  should  be  marked  with  the  owner's  name  in  full. 

It  is  especially  desired  that  the  dress  of  pupils  shall  be  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive. Wherever  practicable,  the  wardrobe  should  be  prepared  at  home,  to  avoid 
frequent  visits  to  town. 

THE  INFIRMARY  AND  DISPENSARY. 

An  infirmary,  for  students  who  become  sick  during  their  residence  in  the 
school,  has  been  established  in  an  isolated  portion  of  the  main  building. 

A  dispensary,  containing  medicines  for  use  in  sudden  illness,  has  also  been 
established. 
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PRIZES. 


I.    THE  BUCKNELL  PRIZES. 

The  following  prizes  were  founded  by  William  Bucknell,  of  Philadelphia : 

1.  A  First  Senior  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who,  being  excellent  in  scholarship  during  the  Senior  Year,  shall  prepare 
the  best  essay. 

2.  A  Second  Senior  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who,  being  excellent  in  scholarship  during  the  Senior  Year,  shall  prepare 
the  second  best  essay. 

For  the  year  1893  the  First  Prize  of  twenty-four  dollars  was  awarded  to 
Bertha  Watkins,  and  the  Second  Prize  of  sixteen  dollars  to  Emma  D.  Seiler. 

3.  A  Third  Senior  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who  shall  attain  the  highest  grade  in  the  studies  of  the  Senior  year.  This 
excludes  all  grades  for  studies  not  in  the  Senior  Year,  all  Senior  studies  taken 
before  the  Senior  year,  and  all  studies  not  taken  in  the  Institute. 

For  the  year  1896,  this  Prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  was  awarded  to  Mary 
Williamson  and  Margaret  Ross,  being  divided   equally  between  them. 

4.  A  First  Fourth  Year  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Fourth 
Year  Class  who,  being  excellent  in  scholarship  during  the  year,  shall  prepare  the 
best  Fourth  Year  essay. 

5.  A  Second  Fourth  Year  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Fourth 
Year  Class  who,  being  excellent  in  scholarship  during  the  year,  shall  prepare  the 
second  best  Fourth  Year  essay. 

For  the  year  1896  these  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:  Mabel  Wells  re- 
ceived the  First  Prize  of  twenty  dollars;  Alice  H.  Focht,  the  Second  Prize  of 
fifteen  dollars. 

The  fund  consists  of  $2,000,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  these 
prizes  annually  in  a  manner  more  particularly  defined  in  the  donor's  communi- 
cation to  the  Trustees. 

Themes  for  the  Bucknell  Essay  prizes  for  the  year  1896,  1897,  will  be  drawn 
from  the  following  works : 

For  1897. — Shakspere's  Hamlet ;  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village ;  Long- 
fellow's Miles  Standish  ;  Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun. 

For  1898. — Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II;  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns;  Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 
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II.    THE  LIPPINCOTT  PRIZE. 

An  award  of  fifty  dollars  has  been  offered  by  Mr.  Craige  Lippincott,  to  the 
student  who  proves,  on  examination,  to  have  the  best  command  of  the  English 
Language,  and  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  British  and  American  Literature. 
For  the  year  1896  this  Prize  was  awarded  to  Emma  D.  Seiler. 


III.    THE  ELOCUTION  PRIZE. 

A  Prize  in  Elocution  is  offered  to  the  student  who  shall  give  the  best  recita- 
tion at  the  Annual  Contest. 

For  1896  the  Prize  was  awarded  to  Eliza  J.  Martin. 
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EXPENSES. 


I.  Boarding"  Students.— The  regular  charge  for  Boarding  Students  is 
$230.00  per  annum ;  the  other  expenses,  spending-money,  books,  and  clothing, 
will  vary  with  the  individual  student. 

Students  are  charged  extra  for  the  washing  of  dresses,  and  for  the  washing 
of  more  than  12  pieces  per  week. 

The  rooms  in  the  Bucknell  Cottage  are  rented  in  suites,  for  which  there  is 
an  extra  charge,  depending  on  the  location. 

Per  Annum. 

Suite  on  the  first  floor, $30  00 

Suite  on  the  second  floor, 34  00 

Suite  on  the  third  floor, 28  00 

Each  suite  contains  a  study  and  two  sleeping  apartments,  and  has  accommo- 
dations for  four  persons,  and  the  charge  will  be  divided  accordingly. 

If  a  student  arranges  to  occupy  one  of  the  large  rooms,  in  the  South  Hall  of 
the  Main  Building,  by  herself,  extra  room-rent  will  be  charged. 

Students  will  be  charged  for  damage  done  to  furniture  or  to  the  room  they 
occupy. 

II.  Day  Students. — The  charges  for  Day  Students  amount  to  $55.00  per 
annum. 

III.  Extra  Studies. — The  charges  for  Elocution,  Drawing  and  Painting, 
and  Music,  will  be  found  under  those  titles. 

Bills  are  payable  strictly  in  advance,  on  the  15th  of  September,  January,  and 
April. 

Checks  and  drafts  should  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

No  bill  will  be  made  out  for  a  shorter  period  than  one  term ;  and  no  deduc- 
tion will  be  made  except  in  the  charge  for  board  in  case  of  a  prolonged  absence 
on  account  of  sickness. 

The  expenses  for  Music,  Printing,  and  other  charges  ordinarily  incurred  at 
Examination  and  on  Anniversary  occasions,  are  paid  by  the  class  or  classes 
which  incur  the  expenses. 

When  music  is  furnished  by  the  Institute  Orchestra  for  public  exercises,  no 
charge  is  made. 

The  fee  for  Graduation  and  Diploma  is  $5.00. 

Free  scholarships,  covering  tuition,  are  awarded  to  children  of  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel  in  actual  service. 

For  information  respecting  the  Institute,  address  the  Principal,  Mrs. 
Katherine  B.  Larison,  A.  M.,  or  the  President  of  the  University,  John  H. 
Harris,  Ph.D., LL.  D. 
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THE    BUCKNELL   SCHOOL   OF   MUSIC. 


ELYSEE  AVIRAGNET,  a.  m.,  mus.  doc,  director, 

VOCAL   AND  INSTRUMENTAL   MUSIC. 

JULIET  AIKIN, 

INSTRUMENTAL    MUSIC. 

KATHARINE  ARMISTEAD  CRAWFORD,  mus.  b., 

VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

GRACE  PRETZMAN, 

ASSISTANT  IN   MUSIC. 


NAME. 

Susan  Jones, 


GRADUATES  IN  MUSIC,  1896. 

COURSE. 
Harmony  and  Vocal. 

Harmony  and  Piano. 

Harmony,  Piano,  and  Organ. 


Iona  Morgan, 

Nettie  Parkhurst, 

Olivia  Jennie  Silvers, 

Harmony,  Piano,  and  Organ. 

Elizabeth  Cook  Walker, 

Harmony,  Piano,  and  Organ. 


residence. 
Mahanoy  Plane 

Watsontown 

Kane 


Lambertrille,  N.  J. 


Elkland 
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NAMES    OF    STUDENTS. 


PIANO. 

NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Belle  Bartol, Lewisburg 

Elbina  Lavinia  Bender, Lewisburg 

Jessie  Marguerite  Bierbeck, Freeland 

Fannie  Bloom, Sunbury 

Bryant  Evans  Bower, Lewisburg 

Mary  Bower, Lewisburg 

Lena  Burke, Northumberland 

Grace  Helene  Callender, Olyphant 

Fannie  Marguerite  Case, Lewisburg 

Katie  Christ, Shamokin 

Arthur  Nicholas  DeVore, Lewisburg 

Minnie  Donachy, Lewisburg 

Arie  Mabel  Dunkleburger, Lewisburg 

Mabel  Roaseltha  Farley, Milton 

Sarah  Clark  Faust, Milton 

John  Fetter, Milton 

Mary  Louisa  Gilliece, Milton 

Gertrude  Grant, Ridgway 

Jene  Donald  Himmelreich, Lewisburg 

George  Hurburt  Hyde, <. Ridgway 

Anna  Jane  Jones, Plymouth 

Caroline  Elizabeth  Kelly, Lewisburg 

Rush  Harrison  Kress, Memphis,  Tenn. 

Marie  Louise  Leiser, Lewisburg 

Lilian  Magowen, Wilmington,  Del. 

Sarah  Merriman, Lewisburg 

Margaret  Montgomery, McEwensville 

Mabel  Florence  Morgan, Winton 

Aida  Virginia  Myers, Lewisburg 

Mrs.  C.  Willard  Oldt, Lewisburg 

Ada  Electa  Pennypacker, Norristown 

David  Alexander  Pitts, Philadelphia 

Eleanor  Potter, Lewisburg 

Jennie  Kraemer  Reifsnyder, Millheim 

Anna  Mary  Rogers, Allentown 

George  Clarence  Rogers, Muncy 

Mary  Rohrer, Lewisburg 

Alice  Kauffman  Schaeffer, Fleetwood 

Annie  Schweier, ...     Mifflintown 
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NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Louise  Seller, Lewisburg 

Carlino  Seiler, Lewisburg 

Jessie  Thekla  Steiner, Lewisburg 

Birdie  Leona  Taggart,    .    .    . Emporium 

Harriet  Elspeth  Vaughan, Newark,  N.  J. 

Mary  Voris,     .    . Lewisburg 

Lizzie  Waters, East  Lewisburg 


PIPE  ORGAN. 

Elbina  Lavinia  Bender, Lewisburg 

Lena  Burke, Northumberland 

Katie  Christ, Shamokin 

Arthur  Nicholas  DeVore, Lewisburg 

Anna  Jane  Jones, Plymouth 

Caroline  Elizabeth  Kelly, ,    . ' Lewisburg 

Sarah  Merriman, Lewisburg 

Ada  Electa  Pennypacker, Norristown 

Carlino  Seiler, Lewisburg 

Jessie  Thekla  Steiner,     .    . Lewisburg 


HARMONY. 


Belle  Bartol, Lewisburg 

Elbina  Lavinia  Bender, Lewisburg 

Fannie  Bloom, Sunbury 

Lena  Burke, Northumberland 

Fannie  Marguerite  Case, Lewisburg 

Minnie  Donachy, Lewisburg 

Arie  Mabel  Dunkleburger, Lewisburg 

Mabel  Roaseltha  Farley, Milton 

Sarah  Clark  Faust, Lewisburg 

John  Fetter, Lewisburg 

Anna  Jane  Jones, Plymouth 

Caroline  Elizabeth  Kelly, Lewisburg 

James  Brown  Martin,    . Lewisburg 

Sarah  Merriman, Lewisburg 

Aida  Virginia  Myers, Lewisburg 

Mrs.  C.  Willard  Oldt, Lewisburg 

Ada  Electa  Pennypacker, Norristown 

Jennie  Kraemer  Reifsnyder, Millheim 

Anna  Mary  Rogers, Allentown 

Alice  Kauffman  Schaeffer, Fleetwood 

Jessie  Thekla  Steiner, Lewisburg 

Birdie  Leona  Taggart, Emporium 

Lizzie  Waters, East  Lewisburg 
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VOICE. 

NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Willard  Maine  Bunnell, Montrose 

Grace  Helene  Callender, Olyphant 

Fannie  Marguerite  Case,      Lewisburg 

Laura  Chillson, Shamokin 

Eudora  Inez  Davis, Lewisburg 

Grace  Alice  DeWitt, Pittsburg 

Arie  Mabel  Dunkleberger, Lewisburg 

Elwood  Herbert  Dutton, Lewisburg 

Sarah  Clark  Faust, Milton 

John  Arthur  Hague, Plymouth 

Anna  Kate  Goddard, Philadelphia 

Eosa  Louise  Hartley, St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Anna  Jane  Jones, Plymouth 

Charles  Skull  Keen, Cramer  Hill 

Charles  Paul  Meeker, Nicetown 

Margaret  Montgomery, McEwensville 

Aida  Virginia  Myers, Lewisburg 

Annie  Noaker, Milton 

Marguerite  O'Donnell, Texarkana,  Ark. 

William  John  Peacock, Pittsburg 

Eleanor  Potter, Lewisburg 

Jennie  Kraemer  Reifsnyder, Millheim 

Romeyn  H.  Rivenburg, Clifford 

Birdie  Leona  Taggart, Emporium 

Jeanette  Ayars  Taylor, Montrose 

David  William  Thomas, Scranton 

Mary  Voris, Lewisburg 

Irene  Walls, • Lewisburg 

Julia  Widensaul, Lewisburg 


VIOLIN. 


William  Bartol, Lewisburg 

Arthur  Bassett, Lewisburg 

Lena  Burke, Northumberland 

Sarah  Clark  Faust, Milton 

Raphael  Gresh, Milton 

Spenser  Harris, Lewisburg 

Louise  Weimer  Lawshe, Lewisburg 

James  Brown  Martin, Lewisburg 

Mabel  Florence  Morgan, Winton 

Alice  Kauffman  Schaeffer, Fleetwood 

Edna  Schuyler  Shires, Limestoneviile 

David  William  Thomas, Scranton 
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VIOLONCELLO. 

NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

James  Brown  Martin, Lewisburg 

William  John  Peacock, Pittsburg 

Ray  Wendel, Lewisburg 


VIOLA. 
James  Brown  Martin, Lewisburg 


GUITAR. 


Grace  Helene  Callender, Olyphant 

Katherine  Baker  Hauck, Lewisburg 

Myra  Martz, Milton 


MANDOLIN. 


Grace  Alice  De  Witt, Pittsburg 

Alice  Kaupfman  Schaeffer, .    Fleetwood 

Birdie  Leon  Taggart, Emporium 

Jeanette  Ayars  Taylor, Montrose 

Mabel  Estella  Wheeler, Erie 


FLUTE,  CLARINET,  AND  BAND  INSTRUMENTS. 

Enos  Cook  Baker, Ereildoun 

Bryant  Evans  Bower, Lewisburg 

Thomas  Reese  Bower, Lewisburg 

Charles  Ernest  Bunnell, Montrose 

Willard  Maine  Bunnell, Montrose 

Alan  Craig  Cunningham, Philadelphia 

Arthur  Nicholas  De  Vore, Lewisburg 

Harold  Donachy, Lewisburg 

Luther  Donachy, •    .    Lewisburg 

LeRoy  Hall, Union  City 

William  Hoffa, Washingtonville 

George  Murheid  Howell, Northumberland 

Albert  Hutchinson, Holmed 

Amos  Norman  Jacquemin, Bellefonte 

Charles  Skull  Keen, Cramer  Hill 

James  Brown  Martin, Lewisburg 

Howard  Paul, Lewisburg 

Harry  Rothermel, Lewisburg 

9 
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NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Frank  Monroe  Schaeffer, Shelly 

Carlino  Seiler, Lewisburg 

George  Stephen  Tilley, Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Clarence  Andrews  Weymouth, Lock  Haven 

Richard  Wilson  Wagner, Lewisburg 

Richard  Ervin  Wagner, Lewisburg 

Harry  Boretraeger  Wassell, Pittsburg 


SUMMARY. 


Piano, 46 

Pipe  Organ, 10 

Harmony, 23 

Voice,     .        .    .. •    .    .    .    . 29 

Violin, 12 

Violoncello, 3 

Viola, 1 

Guitar, 3 

Mandolin, 5 

Flute,  Clarinet,  and  Band, 25 

Total  Lessons, 157 

Names  Repeated, 63 

Total  in  School  of  Music, 94 

In  other  Departments, 330 

Total  in  all  Departments, 424 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


The  School  of  Music  is  under  the  special  charge  of  a  French  artist,  whose 
m  isical  education  was  received  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Paris,  and  who 
lias  had  a  large  and  successful  experience  in  teaching.  He  is  supported  by  com- 
petent assistants,  and  the  course  is  designed  to  afford  every  needed  facility  for  the 
study  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  An  ample  supply  of  pianos  from  the 
best  makers  is  provided  for  practice,  including  a  Concert  Grand. 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

COURSE   FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE   OF   FOUR   YEARS   FOR 

GRADUATION. 

The  pupil  is  required  to  pursue  the  most  thoroughly  approved  modern 
system  of  technical  training.  After  the  first  rudiments  have  been  mastered,  the 
course  of  instruction  leads  to  the  practice  of  etudes,  designed  to  unite  with  purely 
technical  drill  the  requirement  of  artistic  style  and  expression. 


PIANO. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


New  England  Conservatory  Method,  1  and  2  parts ;  Le  Couppey  Ecole  du 
Mechanisme ;  Duvernoy  Ecole  du  Mechanisme,  books  1,  2,  and  3 ;  Kohler,  op. 
157;  Czerny,  fifty  Studies  from  op.  261,  821,  599,  and  139,  ed.  of  Henrich  Ger- 
mer  ;  Meyer,  Progressive  and  Melodious  Studies ;  Robert  Sutton's  "  The  Ele- 
ments of  the  Theory  of  Music ;"  Brown,  Musical  Biographies  of  Composers. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Plaidy,  Technical  Studies  ;  Czerny,  Polyrhvthmic  Studies  ;  from  op.  139, 834, 
335,  and  299  ;  Czerny,  Studies  of  Ornamentation  from  op.  355  and  833  ;  Czerny, 
twelve  Studies  from  op.  299  and  740 ;  Czerny,  thirty  Studies  from  op.  299  and 
834  (Henrich  Germer  Edition)  ;  Heller,  Expression  and  Rhythm,  op.  125  ;  Kul- 
lak,  Preparatory  Octave  Studies  ;  Homer  Norris's  Practical  Harmony  ;  History 
of  Music. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Clementi,  "Gradus  ad  Parnassum  ;"  Tausig  Daily  Studies;  Kohler,  op.  112; 
Cramer  Studies,  books  1,  2,  and  3 ;  Czerny,  thirty -six  Octave  Studies  from  op.  821, 
335,  740,  and  834  (Henrich  Germer  Edition);  Norris,  Harmony;  Dr.  Marx 
Universal  School  of  Music. 
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FOURTH  YEAR. 

Bach,  two  and  three-voiced  invention;  Czerny,  twenty  Studies  from  op.  335 ; 
Czerny,  nineteen  Studies  from  op.  740 ;  Czerny,  Toccata,  op.  92  (Henrich  Germer 
Edition);  Kullak,  Octave  Studies;  Chopin,  Studies;  Liszt,  Studies;  Bach, 
Well-Tempered  Clavichord  (preludes  and  figures) ;  Kullak,  Art  of  Touch  ;  Sym- 
phonies of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 

During  the  year,  selected  studies  from  Bertini,  Rossellen,  Moscheles,  Heez, 
and  Thalberg  are  also  given  to  the  pupils. 

That  the  aesthetic  development  may  be  proportionately  secured,  the  above 
exercises  are  supplemented  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  best  composers. 

COURSE  FOR  PIPE  ORGAN. 

The  course  is  based  upon : 

Dudley  Buck  Pedal  Studies,  and  upon  works  of  Rink,  Batiste,  Lef^bure — 
Wely,  Guilmant,  and  others. 

COURSE  FOR  THE  VIOLIN. 

This  course  is  based  upon  : 

Dancla's  School  of  Mechanism;  De  Beriot's  Violinist's  First  Guide;  Fio- 
rillo's  Studies;  Alard's  Studies;  Kreutzer's  Studies,  etc.,  with  selections  from 
the  compositions  of  the  best  writers  for  this  instrument. 

COURSE  FOR  THE  VIOLONCELLO. 

Instruction  for  this  instrument  is  based  upon : 

Method  Pratique  pour  le  Violoncello,  par  S.  Lee ;  Studies  by  Piatti  and 
Romberg. 

COURSE  FOR  VIOLA. 
Brum's  Method  and  Studies,  by  Campagnoli. 

COURSE  FOR  CONTREBASSO  (DOUBLE  BASS). 
Bottesini's  Method. 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

COURSE  OF  THREE  YEARS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

Careful  instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  voice,  and  the  correct  manner 
of  producing  purity  of  tone.  To  secure  control  over  the  voice  and  gain  for  it 
flexibility,  fullness,  and  durability,  thorough  drill  is  afforded  in  such  technical 
exercises  as: 

Lamperti's  and  Vannuccini's  Italian  Methods,  Vocalises  of  Sieber,  Concone, 
Tiitgen,  Vaccai,  Bonaldi,  Bordogni,  Marchesi,  and  Panofka ;  Lamperti's  Studies 
in  Bravura  Singing.  For  expression  and  the  development  of  a  pure  style,  prac- 
tice is  afforded  in  singing  the  best  English,  German,  Italian,  and  French  Songs, 
Operatic  Arias,  and  Solos  from  the  Oratorios, 
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COURSE  IN  HARMONY. 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  the  study  of  Harmony  be  included  in  the 
other  musical  work,  inasmuch  as  a  sound  knowledge  of  its  principles  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  all  vocalists  and  instrumentalists.  The  text-books  used  are  : 
Bussler's  Harmonic  Exercises,  Homer  Norris's  Practical  Harmony,  Richter's 
Counterpoint,  and  Reicha's  Course  of  Musical  Composition. 


THE  ORCHESTRA. 

CLASSES  FOR  ALL  ORCHESTRAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Students  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  any  of  the  above  musical  instru- 
ments will  have  opportunity  of  practice  in  string  quartettes,  trios,  concertos,  and 
symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Haydn.  The  Orchestra  furnishes  the 
music  for  the  public  entertainments  of  the  Institute. 


THE  BAND. 

A  Brass  Band,  consisting  of  about  twenty  pieces,  has  been  organized,  and  is 
led  by  M.  Elys^e  Aviragnet,  Director  of  the  School  Music.  The  Band  meets 
weekly  in  Bucknell  Hall  for  rehearsal,  and  furnishes  street  and  concert  music  for 
University  and  town  exercises. 


RECITALS. 

On  the  Friday  evening  prior  to  Commencement  Week  a  public  recital  of  the 
School  of  Music  is  held  in  Bucknell  Hall. 

The  public  examination  of  those  who  desire  certificates  of  proficiency  is 
held  in  Bucknell  Hall  the  Saturday  afternoon  before  Commencement.  At  this 
time  each  pupil  plays  or  sings  two  pieces  of  high  grade,  and  reads  an  essay  on 
some  subject  connected  with  music. 


TUITION. 


Extra  tuition  is  charged  for  instruction  in  Music,  as  follows : 

Per  Annum. 

Vocal  Music, . $60  00 

Music  on  Piano,  or  Organ, 60  00 

Harmony,  in  Class, 18  00 

Harmony,  private  lessons, 60  00 

Use  of  instrument  for  practice, 10  00 

Per  Lesson. 

Special  individual  instruction  in  Music, $1  00 

No  reduction  will  be  made  except  in  case  of  protracted  illness. 
Instruction  in  the  Orchestra  and  in  Harmony  is  free  to  pupils  otherwise 
studying  music. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  MUSIC  PUPILS. 

Pupils  in  music  reside  in  the  Institute,  and  are  under  the  care  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Institute.  Students  pursuing  any  of  the  Institute  courses  can  also 
take  studies  in  music.  Those  who  wish  to  make  music  a  specialty  are  recom- 
mended to  take  at  least  one  study  each  term  in  Language  or  Literature,  for  which 
no  additional  charge  will  be  made.  When  two  or  more  studies  are  taken  in  the 
Literary  Department,  the  regular  rates  will  apply. 

The  regular  charges  for  pupils  in  music,  residing  in  the  Institute,  including 
one  literary  subject  per  term,  are  $195  per  annum.  This  does  not  include  charges 
for  instruction  in  music,  which  are  determined  by  the  number  of  lessons  taken 
per  week. 


GRADUATION  IN  MUSIC. 

Students  who  complete  any  of  the  Courses  in  Music  and  pass  the  examina- 
tions, receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency.  Students  will  not  be  ranked  as  Seniors 
in  music  until  they  have  passed  an  examination  before  the  Committee.  Besides 
the  examination  before  the  Committee  for  admission  to  the  Senior  Class,  students 
will  be  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination  at  the  opening  of  the  Spring 
term,  and  a  final  examination  before  Commencement  Week.  Students  will  not 
be  admitted  to  the  final  examination  unless  they  have  passed  the  preliminary 
examinations. 


THE  AVIRAGNET  PRIZES. 

Professor  Elysee  Aviragnet  has  established  two  prizes,  as  follows 

1.  A  Prize  of  ten  dollars  for  excellence  in  Music. 
For  1896  this  prize  was  awarded  to  Mary  Youngman. 

2.  A  Prize  of  ten  dollars  for  excellence  in  French. 
For  1896  this  prize  was  awarded  to  Olivia  Silvers. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Young  ladies  attending  upon  the  School  of  Music  are  subject  to  the  admin- 
istration and  other  regulations  enacted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  govern- 
ment of  students  in  the  Institute.  These  rules  are  given  on  page  118  of  this 
Catalogue.  Students  of  Music  are  also  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

For  information  respecting  the  School  of  Music  address  the  Director, 
Elysee  Aviragnet,  Mus.  Doc,  or  the  President  of  the  University,  John  H, 
Harris,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR. 


1897-98. 


Second  Term  ends Friday,  March  26,  1897 


SPRING  RECESS. 

Third  Term  begins, Thursday,  April  1 

Sermon  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  Associations, Sunday,  April  11 

Declamation  of  the  Third  Form,  Academy,    ....  Saturday,  April  24 
Exercise  of  the  Fourth-Year  Class,  Institute,     ....  Saturday,  May  1 

Contest  in  Elocution,  Institute, Saturday,  May  8 

Exhibition  of  the  Junior  Class,  College, Friday,  May  21 

Examinations, Thursday  to  Saturday,  June  17  to  19 

Exhibition,  School  of  Music, Friday,  June  18 

Baccalaureate  Sermon, Sunday,  June  20 

Sermon  before  the  Education  Society, Sunday,  June  20, 

Examinations  for  Admission  to  College, Monday,  June  21 

Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  of  the  Institute, Monday,  June  21 

Oration  before  the  Literary  Societies,  ........  Monday,  June  21 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees,  . Tuesday,  June  22 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni,    ..........  Tuesday,  June  22 

Exhibition  of  the  Fourth  Form,  Academy, Tuesday,  June  22 

Graduating  Exercises  of  the  Institute,    ., Tuesday,  June  22 

Oration  before  the  Alumni, Tuesday,  June  22 

Annual  Commencement,  the  47  th,     .    .    ....   .  Wednesday,  June  23 


1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 


SUMMER  VACATION. 

Examinations  for  Admission  to  College,    .    .  Wednesday,  September  15,  1897 

First  Term  begins, Thursday,  September  16,  1897 

Reception  by  Christian  Associations, Saturday,  September,  18,  1897 

Introductory  Address, Monday,  September,  20,  1897 

Thanksgiving  (recess  of  three  days), Thursday,  November  25, 1897 

First  Term  ends, Friday,  December  17,  1897 

HOLIDAY  RECESS. 

Second  Term  begins, Tuesday,  January  4,  1898 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges, Thursday,  January  27,  1898 

Second  Term  ends, Friday,  March  25,  1898 

SPRING  RECESS. 

Third  Term  begins, Thursday,  March  31,  1898 

Sermon  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  Associations, Sunday,  April  10,  1898 

Third  Term  ends Wednesday,  June  22,  1898 
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LOCATION. 


Bucknell  University  is  located  at  Lewisburg,  near  the  geographical  centre  of 
the  State,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  in  a  valley  famous  for 
healthfulness  and  beauty.  In  addition  to  the  natural  advantages  of  the  site,  the 
founders  of  the  institution  appreciated  the  quiet  of  an  inland  town  for  econom- 
ical support  and  retirement  in  study,  particularly  as  it  was  found  that  other  cor- 
porations had  so  located  "their  respective  colleges  as  to  leave  in  the  central  and 
northern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  a  region  extending  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  wholly 
unoccupied  by  any  literary  institution  above  the  grade  of  an  ordinary  academy." 
Since  the  founding  of  the  University,  the  multiplication  of  railroads  has  rendered 
access  easy  to  every  part  of  the  State. 


PLAN  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


CORPORATE   RIGHTS. 

The  University  was  incorporated  with  full  University  privileges  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  an  Act  approved  by  the  Executive  on  the  fifth  day 
of  February,  A.  D.  1846.  The  Management  of  the  University  is  committed  to  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  twenty-five  members,  or  fewer  at  the  option  of 
the  Board.  The  Trustees  are  prohibited,  for  any  cause,  or  under  any  pretext 
whatever,  from  encumbering  by  mortgage  or  otherwise  the  real  estate  or  any 
other  property  of  the  Institution.  It  is  required  by  the  charter  that  no  religious 
sentiments  are  to  be  accounted  a  disability  to  hinder  the  election  of  an  individual 
to  any  office  among  the  teachers  of  the  Institution,  or  to  debar  persons  from 
attendance  as  pupils,  or  in  any  manner  to  abridge  their  privileges  or  immunities 
as  students  in  any  department  of  the  University. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The  Institution  has  productive  funds  amounting  to  over  $400,000.  The 
endowment  funds,  raised  at  various  times,  were  increased,  in  1881,  to  an  even 
$200,000.  Since  that  time  William  Bucknell  contributed  to  the  general  fund 
$115,000,  and  for  scholarships  and  prizes  about  $25,000. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  additional  endowment  was  raised  in  1892. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

To  persons  desiring  to  aid  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  in  the 
work  of  preparing  young  men  and  young  women  for  usefulness,  the  following 
form  of  bequest  is  recommended : 

I  give  and  bequeath   to   the  Bucknell    University,  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  the  sum 

of dollars  for  the  general  purpose  of  said  school, 

according  to  the  Act  of  Assembly  incorporating  the  same. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  University  aims  to  impart  sound  instruction  in  all  non-professional 
studies.     It  comprises  four  departments : 

I.  The  College  offers  four  courses  of  study,  leading  respectively  to  degrees 
in  Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science. 

II.  The  Institute  for  young  women  has  three  courses  of  study,  the  Literary, 
the  Classical,  and  the  Scientific,  leading  to  diplomas,  but  not  to  degrees. 

III.  The  Academy  is  designed  to  fit  young  men  for  College,  either  for  the 
Classic,  Philosophical,  or  Scientific  course. 

IV.  The  School  of  Music  has  full  courses  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music, 
and  grants  diplomas  to  those  who  complete  either  of  the  specified  courses. 

These  schools  are  one  corporation,  have  one  President,  who  has  general 
charge,  with  a  principal  in  more  immediate  charge  of  each  of  the  subordinate 
departments.  All  expenses  are  met  from  funds  in  the  hands  of  a  common 
treasurer. 
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THE    BOARD  OF   TRUSTEES. 


Chairman,  HARRY  S.  HOPPER,  esq., 

28  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Secretary,  Eev.  A.  JUDSON  ROWLAND,  d.  d., 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

The  annual  meeting  is  held  on  Tuesday  of  Commencement  week,  at 
Lewisburg. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  is  held  on  the  second  Thursday  of  January,  at 
1420  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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THE    UNIVERSITY   PROPERTY. 


I.  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  main  College  building  is  situated  on  a  hill  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
Susquehanna  River,  and  overlooks  scenery  of  unsurpassed  beauty.  It  was  designed 
by  Thomas  U.  Walter,  ll.  d.,  architect  of  the  dome  and  wings  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  combining  dignity  and  simplicity. 
The  Building  has  a  facade  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  central  por- 
tion is  eighty  feet  square,  and  is  strengthened  in  front  by  four  massive  columns. 
On  the  first  floor  are  six  recitation  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  halls  of 
Theta  Alpha  and  Euepia  Literary  Societies,  the  Library-room,  Reading-room, 
and  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

In  the  third  story  is  Commencement  Hall,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  fifteen 
hundred. 

The  wings  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides,  respectively,  of  the  Main  Build- 
ing, are  each  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  four  stories  in  height, 
and  are  used  for  students'  rooms.  Each  sleeping-room  above  the  second  floor  is 
supplied  with  a  fire  escape. 

Several  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  recently  in  improving  the 
College  building. 

II.  BUCKNELL  HALL. 

Bucknell  Hall  is  the  Chapel  of  the  University.  In  it  all  the  students  of  the 
various  departments  meet  daily  for  worship.  The  exercises  consist  in  the  read- 
ing of  Scripture,  in  singing,  and  in  prayer. 


III.  BUCKNELL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  Observatory  was  erected  in  1887,  and  is  designed  for  the  use  of  students 
in  Practical  Astronomy. 

The  entire  equipment  is  new  and  represents  the  latest  improvements  in  astro- 
nomical instruments.  It  consists  of  a  Clark  Equatorial  Telescope  of  10  inches 
aperture  and  12|-  feet  focal  length,  furnished  with  a  fine  position  Micrometer  and 
all  the  usual  accessories ;  a  Spectroscope,  with  prism  and  grating  by  Brashear,  the 
grating  having  14,500  lines  to  the  inch ;  a  3-inch  Prismatic  Transit,  with  a  13- 
wire  movable  Micrometer  by  T.  Ertel  &  Sons ;  a  Fauth  Chronograph  with  Bond 
Spring  Governor ;  a  Waldo  Precision  Clock  for  sideral  time,  with  mercurial  com- 
pensation, break  circuiting  apparatus  ;  DanielPs  battery  and  telegraph  sounders ; 
a  Seth  Thomas  Clock  for  solar  time ;  a  Sextant ;  a  3-inch  Altitude  Azimuth  Re- 
fractor ;  a  set  of  Meteorological  instruments  ;  Celestial  globes  and  maps,  and  stan- 
dard works  on  Theoretical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 
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IV.  THE  BUCKNELL  LABORATORY. 

The  Laboratory  was  erected  in  1890,  and  is  a  building  forty -three  feet  in 
width  and  eighty-six  feet  in  length,  with  two  stories  above  the  basement.  In  the 
first  story,  which  has  a  clear  height  of  fifteen  feet,  are  a  lecture-room,  with  seat- 
ing for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  students,  and  a  large  working-room,  in 
which  are  tables  for  individual  work  in  Chemical  Analysis ;  the  second  floor 
contains  a  lecture-room  for  the  class  in  Physics,  and  rooms  for  laboratory  work 
in  Organic  Science ;  the  basement  has  a  dark  room  for  Photometry,  a  room  for 
Applied  Chemistry,  another  for  Electricity,  and  a  fire-proof  room. 


V.  THE  TUSTIN  GYMNASIUM. 

The  basement  of  the  Gymnasium  is  built  of  stone,  and  contains  rooms  for 
students'  lockers,  dressing-rooms,  and  shower-baths.  The  second  story  is  built  of 
brick,  rising  twenty-two  feet  from  the  main  floor  to  the  square,  and  is  open  to 
the  roof.  At  the  height  of  twelve  feet  a  running-track  gallery,  six  feet  wide, 
surrounds  the  room. 

VI.  THE  UNIVERSITY  ATHLETIC  FIELD. 

The  field  is  conveniently  located  at  the  foot  of  "College  Hill,"  and  has  been 
graded  and  fitted  up  for  out-door  sports.  In  the  northwest  corner,  at  the  main 
entrance  to  the  college  grounds,  a  shaded  section  has  been  set  aside  for  tennis.  The 
athletic  field  is  sufficiently  large  for  foot-ball,  base-ball,  and  lacrosse.  A  running 
track,  a  quarter-mile  in  length,  has  recently  been  constructed  on  the  eastern  part 
of  the  campus.  Tustin  Gymnasium  is  located  at  the  end  of  the  field,  so  as  to  be 
near  the  centre  of  exercise,  and  easily  accessible  to  the  trainers  and  students. 


VII.  THE  ACADEMY. 

1.  The  Main  Building  of  the  Academy  is  situated  on  "  College  Hill,"  and  is 
fifty  feet  in  width  by  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  three  stories  in  height.  On  the 
first  floor  is  a  dining-room,  thirty  feet  by  thirty-six  feet;  two  recitation-rooms,  a 
reception-room,  and  the  Principal's  office ;  on  the  second  floor  are  suites  of 
rooms  for  the  Principal  and  his  family  and  for  the  Matron,  and  a  society  hall ; 
the  third  floor  is  occupied  by  students'  rooms.  These  are  twenty  feet  by  twelve 
feet,  and  fourteen  feet  high.  Over  three  thousand  dollars  have  been  recently  ex- 
pended in  the  improvement  of  this  building. 

2.  Tile  East  Hall  of  the  Academy  is  the  Bucknell  Cottage  for  young  men, 
and  is  contiguous  to  the  main  building  and  connected  with  it  by  a  covered  pas- 
sage-way. It  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  sixty  feet  in  length  and  forty  feet  in 
width,  and  is  finished  in  natural  wood.  The  building  contains  a  recitation-room, 
teachers'  apartments,  and  rooms  for  students.  The  rooms  have  high  ceilings, 
large  double  windows  with  inside  shutters,  and  two  commodious  closets  each. 

Both  buildings  are  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  are  warmed  by 
steam. 
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VIII.    THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  buildings  and  campus  of  this  department  are  set  apart  to  the  use  of 
women  taking  courses  in  the  College,  in  the  Institute,  and  in  the  School  of  Music. 

1.  The  Main  Building"  contains,  on  the  first  floor,  an  office  for  the  Princi- 
pal and  the  Registrar,  a  reception-room,  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Music,  five 
music-rooms,  two  recitation-rooms,  and  a  dining-hall ;  on  the  second  floor  a 
school-room  and  a  parlor  elegantly  furnished  ;  on  the  third  floor  a  library-room, 
teachers'  apartments,  and  students'  rooms. 

2.  The  South  Hall,  erected  in  1869,  is  devoted  to  students'  rooms,  except 
the  third  story,  which  is  used  as  a  gymnasium.  This  gymnasium  has  been  lately 
renovated  and  equipped. 

3.  T3ie  Bncknell  Cottage  stands  to  the  southwest  of  the  Main  Building, 
and  is  connected  with  it  by  an  enclosed  passage-way.  It  is  built  of  brick,  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style  of  architecture,  and  has  dimensions  of  one  hundred  feet  by 
thirty-three  feet.  The  interior  is  finished  in  natural  wood,  and  is  equipped,  in 
matters  of  light,  heat,  and  ventilation,  with  modern  improvements. 

The  portion  alloted  to  students'  rooms  affords  accommodations  for  forty 
occupants.  These  rooms  are  in  suites  on  the  general  plan  of  a  centre  parlor, 
with  bed-rooms  and  closets  on  either  side.  In  this  building  is  the  Studio,  a 
spacious  room  with  such  adjustments  for  the  admission  of  light  and  supply  of 
unencumbered  wall  surfaces  as  adapt  it  for  the  execution  and  display  of  art 
products. 

All  the  buildings  are  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  Steam  pipes  and 
radiators  warm  every  room. 

4.  The  Campus  of  the  Women's  Department  comprises  six  acres,  separated 
from  the  college  grounds  by  Loomis  Street,  and  contains  a  grove  of  trees. 


IX.    THE  PRESIDENT'S  HOUSE. 

The  Corporation  also  owns  a  house  for  the  use  of  the  President  of  the 
University. 


THE  COLLEGE. 


THE  FACULTY  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 


JOHN  HOWARD  HARRIS,  ph.  p.,  ll.  d.,  President, 

AND  PROFESSOR   OF   PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 

FREEMAN  LOOMIS,  a.  m.,  ph.  d., 

PROFESSOR  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND   LITERATURE. 

GEORGE  G.  GROFF,  m.  d.,  ll.  d., 

PROFESSOR   OF   ORGANIC  SCIENCES. 

WILLIAM  CYRUS  BARTOL,  a.  m.,  ph.  d., 

PROFESSOR   OF  MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

FRANK  ERNEST  ROCKWOOD,  a.  m., 

PROFESSOR   OF   THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE, 
AND   DEAN   OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

WILLIAM  GUNDY  OWENS,  a.  m., 

PROFESSOR  OF   PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

ENOCH  PERRINE,  a.  m.,  litt.  d., 

JOHN   P.  CROZER  PROFESSOR  OF   RHETORIC   AND   ENGLISH   LITERATURE, 
AND  SECRETARY   OF  THE  FACULTY. 

THOMAS  FRANKLIN  HAMBLIN,  a.  m., 

NEW   JERSEY  PROFESSOR  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

LINCOLN  HULLEY,  a.  m.,  ph.  d., 

PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY   AND   HEBREW. 
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WILLIAM  EMMET  MARTIN,  a.  m., 

PROFESSOR   OF  LOGIC   AND  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

MISS  EVELINE  JUDITH  STANTON,  ph.  m., 

DEAN   OF  THE  COLLEGE  WOMEN. 

LLEWELLYN  PHILLIPS,  a.  m., 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  ELOCUTION. 

ELYSEE  AVIRAGNET,  a.  m., 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  THE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

ALBERT  BURNS  STEWART,  a.  m., 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

LEO  GUIDO  CHARLES  RIEMER,  a.  m., 

INSTRUCTOR  IN   FRENCH   AND  GERMAN. 
I 

NELSON  FITHIAN  DAVIS,  sc.  m., 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  ORGANIC  SCIENCE. 

EPHRAIM  M.  HEIM,  a.  m., 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  GERMAN  AND  LATIN. 

1IEMAN  LINCOLN  WAYLAND,  d.  d, 

LECTURER  ON  SOCIOLOGY. 

GEORGE  DANA  BOARDMAN,  d.  d.,  ll.  d, 

LECTURER   ON  SOCIAL   ETHICS. 

WILLIAM  EMMET  MARTIN,  a.  m., 

LIBRARIAN. 

WILLIAM  CHRISTIAN  GRETZINGER,  ph.  b., 

REGISTRAR   OF   THE    UNIVERSITY. 
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DIRECTORY    OF    THE    ALUMNI. 


the  General  alumni  association. 

President,  Rev.  J.  H.  CHAMBEES,  A.  m. 

Vice-Presidents,  Prof.  WILLIAM  FREAK,  ph.  d., 
and  Hon.  THOMAS  J.  PHILIPS,  a.  m. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Prof.  A.  B.  STEWART,  A.  m.,  Lewisburg. 

Orator  for  1898,  Poet  for  1898, 

Howard  F.  Kino,  d.  d.  Rev.  A.  B.  Bowser,  a.  m. 

Alternate,  Alternate, 

Principal  George  M.  Philips,  ph.  d.  Rev.  S.  S.  Merriman,  a.  m. 


The  alumni  club  of  Philadelphia. 

President,  Rev.  T.  A.  GILL,  d.  d.,  Philadelphia. 

Secretary,  Rev.  R.  B.  McDANEL,  a.  m.,  Philadelphia. 

The  alumni  club  of  New  York  City. 

President,  Rev.  T.  A.  K.  GESSLER,  d.  d.,  New  York  City. 

Secretary,  Rev.  W.  R.  MAUL,  ph.  p..,  Erastina,  L.  I, 

The  alumni  Club  of  Pittsburg. 

President,  Rev.  JOHN  SPEED  HUTSON,  a.  m.,  Allegheny. 

Secretary,  WILLIAM  M.  WOODWARD,  m.  d.,  McKeesport. 

THE  ALUMNI   CLUB  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

President,  J.  W.  A.  YOUNG,  ph.  d.,  Chicago. 

Secretary,  Rev.  A.  O.  STEPHENS,  A.  m. 
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The  aluihm  Club  of  North-Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

President,  *Hon.  LEMUEL  AMMERMAN,  a.  m.,  Scranton. 

Secretary,  CHAKLES  W.  DAWSON,  esq.,  Scranton. 

The  Alumni  Club  of  Harrisburg. 
President,  JOHN  C.  NISSLEY,  esq.,  Harrisburg. 

Secretary,  HOWARD  L.  CALDER,  A.  M.,  esq.,  Harrisburg. 

The  alumni  Club  of  Washington  city. 

President,  HENRY  H.  BLISS,  esq.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary,  Rev.  A.  F.  ANDERSON,  A.  b.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  alumni  club  of  central  Pennsylvania. 

President,  JUDGE  MARTIN  BELL,  Hollidaysburg. 

Secretary,  Rev.  S.  F.  FORGEUS,  d.  d.,  Huntingdon. 

The  alumni  club  of  williamsport. 

President,  Prof.  W.  W.  KELCHNER,  a.  m.,  Williamsport. 

Secretary,  Rev.  R.  W.  PERKINS,  ph.  d.,  Lock  Haven. 

THE  ALUMNI   CLUB  OF  LEWISBURG. 

President,  ANDREW  A.  LEISER,  esq.,  Lewisburg. 

Secretary,  CHARLES  J.  WOLFE,  A.  M.,  Lewisburg. 


*  Deceased. 
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STUDENTS. 


candidates  for  the  master's  degree. 

NAME. 

Le  Eoy  Tyson  Butler,  sc.  b., 
Minnie  Cotton  Calvin,  ph.  b., 
Merton  Koscoe  Collins,  ph.  b., 
Nellie  Wilson  Conard,  ph.  b., 
Harvey  Learn  Fassett,  ph.  b., 
Jerome  Clark  Fetzer,  ph.  b., 
Vincent  Barrett  Fisk,  a.  b., 
Kosa  Louise  Hartley,  a.  b., 
Frank  Watterson  Jackson,  a.  b., 
Warren  Leslie  Kauffman,  ph.  b., 
James  Demorest  Macnab,  a.  b., 
Kate  Irene  McLaughlin,  a.  b., 
Jacob  Henry  Minick,  a.  b., 
Herbert  Baldwin  Moyer,  a.  b., 
Ernest  Koland  Myers,  a.  b., 
Herbert  Moxley  Pease,  a.  b., 
Komeyn  Kivenburg,  a.  b., 
Frank  Morton  Simpson,  sc.  b., 
Louis  Browning  Sinnette,  a.  e., 
Harry  Thomas  Sprague,  ph.  b., 
Herbert  Charles  Stanton,  a.  b., 
Franklin  Eeese  Strayer^a.  b., 
Josiah  Bower  Suiter,  a.  b., 
Nellie  Taylor,  a.  b., 
Lewis  Clark  Walkinshaw,  ph.  b., 

Graduate  Students,  25. 


RESIDENCE. 
Lewisburg. 

Chicago,  111. 

Roaring  Branch. 

Philadelphia. 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Milton. 

Factoryville. 

St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Mt.  Pleasant. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lewisburg. 

Orrstown. 

Norristown. 

Huntingdon. 

Eaton. 

Clifford. 

Sharon. 

Kutztown. 

Lewisburg. 

Chinchilla. 

Bethlehem. 

East  Stroudsburg. 

Factoryville. 

Greensburg. 
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THE  SENIOR  CLASS. 


NAME. 

John  Truman  Anderson, 
Enos  Cook  Baker, 
Emma  Miller  Bolenius, 
Louis  Hecker  Burge, 
Mary  Evans  Chambers, 
Charles  Wolverton  Clement, 
Joseph  Hutchinson  Cooke, 
George  Morgan  Davis, 
James  Robert  Lincoln  Diggs, 
Frank  Weber  Dillon, 
Elwood  Herbert  Dutton, 
David  Hayes  Elliott, 
Levi  Truckenmiller  Fetzer, 
Harry  Chester  Fithian, 
Edward  Flint, 
Andrew  Madison  Forrester, 
Amzi  Wilson  Geary, 
Simon  Ward  Gilpin, 
William  Isaac  Gold, 
Frank  Golder, 
Frank  Clark  Katherman, 


residence. 


ROOM. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Anderson 


Leivisburg. 
Ercildoun. 
Lancaster. 
Vi?ieland,  N.  J. 
West  Chester. 
Sunbury. 
Philadelphia. 
Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 
Forestville,  Md. 
Union  City. 
Lewisburg. 
Hartleton. 
Milton. 

Greenwich,  N.  J. 
Philadelphia. 
Moreland. 
Carbondale. 
Newfoundland. 
Nazareth. 
Philadelphia. 
Lewisburg. 


No.  18,  West  Wing 

Mrs.  Juliet  Kerstetter 

No.  16,  West  Wing 

Mrs.  Barker  Gibson 

No.  20,  East  Wing 

No.  31,  East  WTing 

No.  30,  East  Wing 

No.  32,  West  Wing 

No.  16,  East  Hall 

Mrs.  Fannie  R.  Dutton 

No.  20,  East  Wing 

Chapter  House 

No.  19,  East  Wing 

No.  32,  East  Wing 

No.  32,  East  Wing 

No.  16,  East  Wing 

No.  9,  West  Wing 

No.  22,  East  Wing 

Mr.  P.  W.  Brown 

Home 
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NAME. 

Cha.rx.es  Dison  Koch, 


Ralph  Frederick  Koons, 

John  Grant  Lauderbaugh, 

Andrew  Albright  Leiser,  Jr., 

Charles  Arthur  Lindemann 

Roy  Brown  Mulkie, 

Hiram  Long  Purdy, 

George  Tilden  Bitter, 

Frederick  W.  Robbins, 

Anna  May  Rodgers, 

John  Elmer  Saul, 

Grace  Slifer, 

Robert  Green  Simper, 

Arthur  Anson  Smith, 

Ruth  Horspield  Sprague, 

James  Palm  Stober, 

Benjamin  Franklin  Thomas, 

Frank  William  Tilley, 

Bruce  Hurst  Trimmer, 

Morris  Cramer  Van  Gundy, 

Paul  Emil  Weithaase, 

Lewisburg. 

Rutledge  Thornton  Wjltbank,  Jr., 

Philadelphia, 


RESIDENCE. 

Clarkestown. 
Huntingdon  Mills. 
Library. 
Lewisburg. 
Philadelphia. 
Union  City. 
Sunbury. 
WiUiamsporL 
Muncy. 
Allerdovm. 
Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 
Liberty. 
Lewisburg. 
Kleinfeltersville. 
Clifford. 

Bridaeton.  N.  J. 
York  Springs. 
Leuoisburg. 


room. 
No.  27,  West  Wing 

No.  30,  West  Wing 

No.  26,  West  Wing 

A.  A.  Leiser,  Esq. 

No.  15 i,  West  Wing 

No.  31,  West  Wing 

No.  8,  West  Wing 

No.  161,  East  Wing 

Home 

Mrs.  Barker  Gibson 

Home 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Slifer 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Slifer 

No.  12,  West  Wing 

Mr.  John  Sprague 

No.  7,  West  Wing 

No.  1 1 ,  West  Wing 

No.  32,  East  Wing 

No.  28,  East  Wing 

Prof.  Christian  Van  Gundy 

Home 
No.  14,  West  Wing 


Seniors,  43. 
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THE  JUNIOR  CLASS. 


name,  residence. 

Charles  Fayette  Armour, 


Floyd  George  Bjlllentine, 


George  Livingston  Bayard, 


Mill  Village. 


Clarion. 


Chestnut  Hill. 


Irving  Herbert  Buokminster, 
John  Emmett  Calvin, 
James  Llewellyn  Cattell, 
Emmanuel  Wilson  Cober, 
Evarts  Clancy  Conover, 
Hubert  Francis  Cook, 
William  Albion  Cook, 
Oliver  John  Decker, 
Amos  Kapp  Deibler, 
Grace  Amelia  Dewolfe, 
William  Henry  Engle, 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

Transfer. 

Denver,  Col. 

Pine  Hill. 

Hamilton  Square,  N.  J. 

Foresiville,  N.  Y. 

Foreslmlle,  N.  Y. 

Duboistown. 

Deibler's. 


Neteark,  N.  J. 
Sunbury. 


room. 

Mr.  Gottlob  Krise 

No.  24,  East  Wing 
No.  33,  West  Wing 
No.  163,  West  Wing- 
No.  21,  East  Wing 
No.  24|,  East  Wing 
No.  19,  West  Wing 
No.  18,  West  Wing 
No.  18,  East  Wing 
No.  18,  East  Wing 
No.  17,  West  Wing 
No.  13,  West  Wing 
Institute 
No.  16,  East  Wing 
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NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

< 

Albert  Rowland  Garner, 

Vowningtown. 

Benjamin  W.  Griffith, 


Leroy  Hall, 

Elizabeth  Sheldon  Hawley, 
Joseph  Chalmers  Hazen, 
Edwin  Alden  Humeston, 
Albert  Hutchinson, 
Robert  Manning  Ivins, 
Charles  Scull  Keen, 
Daniel  Horatio  Krise, 
Oscar  Robert  LeVan, 
Livingston  McQuistion  Jr., 
Charles  Paul  Meeker, 
Howard  Curtis  Meserve, 
William  Robert  Morris, 
Arthur  Carleton  Mulford, 
Maurice  Bacon  Mulford, 


St.  Clair. 
Union  City. 
North  umb  erland. 
Achor,  Ohio. 
Meadville. 
Holmes. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Cramer  Hill,  N.  J. 
Lewisburg. 
Hamburg. 
Butler. 

Baku's  Station. 
Nevj  Haven,  Conn. 
Scranton. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


room.  \ 

Chapter  House 

No.  23,  East  Wing 

No.  17,  East  Wing 

Home 

No.  17,  East  Wing 

Chapter  House 

No.  3,  West  Wing 

Mr.  Gottlob  Krise 

No.  26,  East  Wing 

Home 

No.  24,  West  Wing 

Mrs.  Howard  Siear 

No.  20,  West  Wing 

No.  25,  West  Wing 

No.  12,  East  Wing 

No.  5,  East  Wing 

No.  5,  East  Wing 
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NAME. 

Edwin  Lightner  Nesbit, 
William  Carey  Purdy, 
Frank  Joseph  Rawlinson, 
Reuben  LaMont  Rentz, 
Dayid  Howard  Robbins, 
Martin  Luther  Ross, 
Mary  Hoopes  Sharpless, 
Cullen  Frazer  Shipman, 
Myra  Amy  Sprague, 
Gertrude  Stephens, 
Mary  Stephens, 
Howard  Ira  Stewart, 
George  Stephen  Tilley, 
William  Thompson  Todd, 
William  Myles  Warren, 
Bertha  Celestine  Watkins, 


RESIDENCE. 
Leuiiaburg. 

Corsica. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Montgomery. 
Mooresburg. 
Mifflinbarg. 
West  Chester. 
Swnbury. 
Factory  ville. 
Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 
Monongahela  City. 
Bridyeton,  N.  J. 
Allegheny  City. 
German'oan. 
Scranton. 


ROOM. 

Mr..  J.  C.  Nesbit 

No.  2Q,  West  Wing 

No.  21,  East  Wing 

No.  22,  West  Wing 

No.  22,  West  Wing 

No.  8,  East  Wing 

Institute 

No.  28,  West  Wing 

Institute 

Leroy  Stephens,  D.  D. 

Leroy  Stephens,  D.  D. 

No.  13,  East  Wing 

No.  32,  West  Wing 

No.  10,  West  Wing 

No.  6,  East  Wing 

Institute 


Juniors,  47. 
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THE  SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 


NAME. 


Henbietta  Fbances  Allen, 
Austin  Clabk  Apgar, 
Habby  Clifford  Beck, 
Edward  Bell, 
Sarah  Martha  Black, 
Thomas  Reese  Boweb, 
Chables  Ebnest  Bunnell, 
Mabion  Aubbey  Cakbinger, 
Geobge  Henry  Catteball, 
Mabtin  Bell  Chbisty, 
Edwin  Stanton  Comrey, 
Henby  Leonard  Cbaig, 
Joseph  Henby  Deppen, 
Ibvin  Amon  DeWitt, 
Glen  Gbiffin  Durham, 
Andrew  Nevingee  Evans, 
Jesse  Donald  Evans, 
Lizzie  Lillian  Foust, 
George  Austin  Grim, 


residence. 

Allenicood. 
Sunnyside,  A7.  J. 
Philadelphia. 
Sabbath  Best. 
Lewisburo. 
Lewisburg. 
Montrose. 
Marienville. 
Wyoming. 
Hollidaysbwrg. 
Mahanoy  City. 
Philadelphia. 
Mt.  Carmd. 
Fisher's  Ferry. 
Watsontown. 
Montandon. 
Mu,hanoy  C%. 
Milton. 
Kutztown. 


BOOM. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  MeCarfy 
Home 

No.  22;  East  Wing 
No.  11,  West  Wing 
Academy 
F.  E.  Bower,  Esq 
No.  26,  East  Win 
No.  7,  East  Wing 
No.  11,  East  Wing 
No.  8S  West  Wing 
Chapter  House 
No.  13,  West  Wing 
No.  3,  West  Wing 
No.  27.  West  Wing 
Mr.  W.  A.  Durham 
Mr.  W.  L.  Snjder 
Chapter  House 
Mr.  Tilman  Foust 
No.  27,  West  Wing 
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NAM®, 

Winfield  Scott  Holland, 
George  Edward  Jenkinson, 
Ernest  Edward  Johnson, 
Anna  Curzon  Judd, 
Mary  Anna  Kline, 
John  Arthur  Koons, 
Rush  Harrison  Kress, 
Charles  Frederick  Kulp, 
Sarah  Esther  Lee, 
Harry  Felt  Liepsner,. 
Eliza  Johnston  Martin, 
Thomas  Johnson  Morris, 
Edward  Ambler  Moyer, 
Herbert  McKinney  Olmsted, 
Charles  Judd  Pearse, 
Emelie  Louise  Pooley, 
Emma  Clare  Probasco, 
Edgar  Reed, 
Stephen  Flock  Reed, 
Walter  Hartranft  Renn, 
Green  Milks  Bobbins, 
Gertrude  Wilbur  Roos, 


residence. 

Philadelphia. 

Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 

Lavisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Winfield. 

Huntingdon  Mills. 

Allentown. 

Philadelphia. 

Jermyn. 

Philadelphia. 

Lewisburg. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Norristown. 

Emporium. 

Erie. 

Ridgefield,  N.  J. 

Bridegton,  N.  J. 

Lairdsville. 

Lawrence  Station,  N.  J. 

Turboiville. 

Mooresburg. 

Lewisburg. 


ROOM. 

No.  3,  East  Wing 

No.  30,  East  Wing 

Prof.  B.  R.  Johnson 

Rev.  J.  T.  Judd 

Mr.  Geo.  M.  Kline 

No.  30,  West  Wing 

No.  8£,  East  Wing 

No.  20,  West  Wing 

Institute 

Chapter  House 

Professor  Martin 

No.  6,  East  Hall 

No.  14,  East  Wing 

No.  25,  East  Wing 

Mrs.  Fannie  R.  Dutton 

Institute 

Institute 

No.  4,  West  Wing 

Mr.  Charles  Roos 

No.  13,  East  Wing 

No.  15,  West  Wing 

Mr.  Charles  Roos 
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NAME,  residence. 

Frank  Monroe  Schaeffer, 

Shelley. 

George  Edward  Schilling, 

Cumberland,  Md. 

John  Sherman, 

Philadelphia. 

Andrew  Jackson  Sherwood, 

Union  City. 

Edna  Schuyler  Shires, 

Limestoneville. 

Thornton  Moore  Shorkley, 

Lemsburg. 

Harry  Collins  Simons, 

OoJc  Lane,  Phila. 

Harvey  Elmer  Stabler, 

Warremville. 

Francis  Marion  Stapleton, 

Lewishurg. 

Eugene  Constant  Switzer, 

St.  Mary's. 

Isaac  Eaymond  Vincent, 

Watsontoum. 

Ezra  Jay  Wager, 

Hillsgrove. 

Harry  Bornetraeger  Wassell, 

Pittsburg. 

Margaret  Ellen  Wensel, 

Lewisburg. 

Clarence  Andrew  Weymouth, 

Lock  Haven. 

Mabel  Estella  Wheeler, 

Erie. 

Augusta  Genevieve  White, 

Bradford. 

John  Herbert  Williams, 

Forest  City. 

Grace  Sophronia  Woodard, 


Alicia  Zierden, 


Bradford. 
Johnsonburg. 


ROOM. 

No.  29,  East  Wing 

No.  12,  East  Wing 

No.  29,  West  Wing 

No.  31,  West  Wing 


Mrs.  Margaret  Davis 


Mr.  Elisha  Shorkley 


No.  20,  East  Hali 


No.  12,  West  Wing 


Rev.  A.  Stapleton 


No.  25,  East  Wing 


Mr.  Geo.  W.  Vincent 


No.  7,  West  Wing 


No.  3,  East  Wing 


Mr.  James  Wensel 


No.  11,  East  Wing 


Institute 


Institute 


No.  15,  West  Wing 


Institute 


Institute 


Sophomores,  61. 
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name,  residence. 

George  Wells  Alexander, 


Philadelphia. 

Newport,  N  J. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Salem,  N.  </. 


Archibald  Watson  Anderson, 

Frank  Anderson, 

Caleb  Barrett  Ayars,  Jr., 

Lyndon  Ernest  Ayres, 

Clifford. 

Andrew  Berend  Shelly  Bechtel, 

Bnyertoum. 

Susan  Elsie  Bentz, 

New  Columbia. 

Charles  Franklin  Bidelspacher, 

Hepburn. 

Frank  Eugene  Burpee, 

Lewisburg. 

Milton. 
Scranton. 

Levrisburg. 

Freeland. 

Clifford. 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia. 

Loganton. 

Ridgway. 


Edwin  Chapin  Caldwell, 
Mary  Protheroe  Da  vies, 
Alfred  Allyne  Earle, 
Thomas  Evans,  Jr., 
Allen  Oscar  Finn, 
Monroe  Kohler  Fowler, 
Maria  Maude  Goddard, 
Lee  McCloskey  Goodman, 
Robert  Young  Grant, 


room. 
No.  7,  East  Hall 

No.  7,  East  Wing 

Rev.  J.  T.  Gallagher 

No.  -5,  West  Wing 

No.  11,  West  Wing 

No.  2,  West  Wing 

Rev.  J.  H.  Bent* 

No.  8,  East  Wing 

No.  6,  East  Hall 

Mr.  J.  M.  Caldwell 

Institute 

Rev.  I.  N.  Earle 

Chapter  House 

No.  11,  West  Wing 

Mr.  John  Sprague 

Institute 

No.  15,  East  Wing 

No.  28,  East  Wing 
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KAME. 

Sarah  Mabel  Gbier, 
William  Voris  Gundy, 
Harbiet  Miller  Guthrie, 
Adelaide  Wood  Guthrie, 
James  Osborn  Hackenberg, 
Jesse  Cornelius  Higgins, 
Louis  V.  Hottenstein, 
Elbert  Huff, 
Amos  Norman  Jacquemin, 
William  Irvine  King, 
William  Lahr  Klose, 
Creighton  M.  Konkle, 
Charles  Byron  Lesher, 
Ernest  Johnson  Magee, 
Harry  Louis  Maize, 
Albert  Funk  Meschter, 
Elmer  Henry  Myers, 
William  John  Peacock, 
Edith  Lee  Phillips, 
Raymond  Griffith  Pierson, 
Robert  Jerome  Powell, 

Oscar  Naylor  Rambo, 
Morris  Floyd  Reading, 
Philip  Reilly, 


residence. 

Salem,  N.  J. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 
Milton. 

Lewisburg. 

Kutztown. 

Stonington. 

Blossburg. 

Uniontovm. 

Vicksburg. 

Montoursville. 

Northumberland. 

Clarion. 

Lewisburg. 

East  Greenville. 

Buckingham. 

Pittsburg. 

Plymouth. 

Philadelphia, 
Bidgway. 

Pottstown. 

Williamsport. 

Philadelphia. 


room. 
Institute 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gundy 

Mrs.  A.W.Guthrie 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Guthrie 
Hon.  Win.  H.  Hackenberg 

Mr.  D.  P.  Higgins 

No.  28,  West  Wing 

No.  5,  West  Wing 

Mr.  J.  C.  Kerstetter 

No.  12,  East  Wing 

Mr.  Solomon  Klose 

No.  8,  East  Wing 

No.  18,  East  Hall 

No.  13,  East  Hall 

Mrs.  Hannah  M.  Maize 

No.  2,  West  Wing 

No.  2,  East  Wing 

Mrs.  Wm.  Gibson 

Institute 

No.  6,  West  Wing 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Kauffrnan 

No.  5,  East  Wing 
No.  14,  West  Wing 

No.  2,  East  Wing 
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NAME. 

Hugo  Bruno  Charles  Riemer, 

Joseph  Zerbe  Rowe, 
Walter  Elmer  Ruch, 
David  Asbury  Sausser, 
Kathryn  Edna  Schwenk, 
Bessie  May  Shepard, 
Edith  Morton  Shepard, 
Edgar  Thompson  Shields, 
Samuel  Calvin  Smith, 
Jay  F.  Snyder, 
Cloyd  Nillis  Steininger, 
John  Storer  Stephens, 
William  Espy  Thompson, 
Harland  Adams  Trax, 
Herbert  Rinard  Von  Dorster, 
Francis  Thomas  Walker, 
Leslie  Harvey  Walton, 
Frank  Wesley  Ward, 
Bessie  Helen  Wells, 
Florence  Grace  Williams, 
Francis  Adam  Witmer, 
Charles  Wagner  Wolfe, 
Jennie  May  Wood, 


BUCKNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
residence. 

Lewisburg. 

Reading. 

Northumberland. 

Shamokin. 

Lewisburg. 

Baltimore. 

Baltimore. 

Lewisburg. 

Hollidaysb  urg. 

Cooperstovm. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Pittston. 

Oil  City. 

Catawissa. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Chester. 
Bidgway. 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Scranton. 
Sitnbury. 
Bangor. 

Horseheads,  N.  Y. 
Freshmen,  65. 


ROOM. 

No.  27,  East  Wing 

No.  6,  West  Wing 
No.  21,  West  Wing 
No.  5,  East  Wing 
Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Schwenk 
Institute 
Institute 
Mr.  William  Shields 
No.  10,  East  Hall 
No.  29,  East  Wing 
Mr.  A.  R.  Steininger 
Leroy  Stephens,  D.  D. 
No.  15,  West  Wing 
No.  24,  East  Wing 
Mrs.  Howard  Slear 
Rev.  J.  T.  Gallagher 
No.  15,  East  Wing- 
No.  26,  East  Wing 
Institute 
Institute 
Chas.  B.  Witmer,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  T.  Gallagher 
Institute 
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PURSUING  SPECIAL  STUDIES. 


NAME. 

John  H.  Bogert, 
George  Thomas  Cooper, 
John  Arthur  Hague, 
Arthur  Edwin  James, 
Jambs  Edison  Brown  Parker, 
Emmons  Ledyard  Peck, 
Emily  Belle  Boas  Sober, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Wilson, 


residence. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Lewistovm. 
Plymouth. 
Philadelphia. 
Mahanoy  City. 
Carbondale. 
Sunbury. 
Lewisburg. 
Specials,  8. 


ROOM. 

No.  27,  East  Wing 

Home 

No.  4,  West  Wing 

Chapter  House 

Chapter  House 

No.  3,  East  WTing 

Home 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Wilson 


SUMMARY. 


Graduate  Students, 25 

The  Senior  Class, 43 

The  Junior  Class, 47 

The  Sophomore  Class, 61 

The  Freshman  Class, 65 

Pursuing  Special  Studies, 8 

Total  in  the  College, 249 

In  other  departments, 170 

■  - '  ■ 

Total  in  all  departments, 419 
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ADMISSION. 


TO  FRESHMEN  STANDING. 

I.  General  Requirements. — Examinations  for  admission  to  the  Freshman 
Class  will  be  held  on  Monday  of  Commencement  week.  Candidates  will  assemble 
in  Bucknell  Hall  at  8.30  A.  M. 

Similar  examinations  are  also  held  on  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of  each 
term.  In  special  cases,  candidates  may  be  examined  and  admitted  at  other  times 
in  the  year. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  be  well  prepared  in  the  English  branches  named 
below.  They  will  be  as  strictly  examined  in  these  studies  as  in  the  Ancient  Lan- 
guages and  Mathematics. 

There  must  be  furnished  to  the  President  by  the  candidate  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  moral  character,  and,  if  from  another  college,  a  certificate  of 
honorable  dismission  must  be  presented. 

The  required  age  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  is  fifteen  years. 

II.  Particular  Requirements.— They  are  as  follows  for  the  respective 
courses: 

I.  THE    CLASSICAL   COURSE. 

To  enter  the  Classical  Course  the  student  must  sustain  an  examination  in  : — 
English. 

1.  Writing  from  dictation. 

2.  English  Grammar. 

3.  Elements  of  Rhetoric — Invention,  Style,  and  Punctuation, 

4.  A  brief  composition  upon  a  subject  assigned  at  the  time  of  the  exami- 
nation. 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably  defective  in 
spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

[.  Eeadlng. — A  certain  number  of  books  will  be  set  for  reading.  The  candi- 
date will  be  required  to  present  evidence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors.  The  form  of 
examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several 
topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from  a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten 
or  fifteen — set  before  him  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment  of  these 
topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression, 
and  will  call  for  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  books.  In  place 
of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  this  test,  the  candidate  may  present  an  exercise  book, 
properly  certified  by  his  instructor,  containing  compositions  or  other  written 
work  done  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  books. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be: 

1898:  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I  and 
XXII;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Co verley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;    Goldsmith's  The 
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Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  Coleridge's  Ancient  'Mariner  ;  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson  ; 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Barns ;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Hawthorne's  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

1899:  Drjden's  Palamon  and  Arcite ;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  XXII.  and 
XXIV;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator ;  Goldsmith's  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner;  De  Quincey's  The  Flight  of 
a  Tartar  Tribe  ;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ; 
Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

1900  :  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite  ;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  and 
XXIV;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  ;  De  Quincey's  The  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe ; 
Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans ;  Tennyson's  The  Princess ;  Lowell's  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

1901 :  Ivanhoe ;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  and  XXIV;  The  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  Papers ;  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  ;  The 
Princess  ;  The  Ancient  Mariner  ;  Silas  Marner,  and  Merchant  of  Venice. 

II.  Study  and  Practice. — This  part  of  the  examination  presupposes  the 
thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named  below.  The  examination  will  be 
upon  subject-matter,  form,  and  structure. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be  : 

1398:  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  ; 
De  Quincey's  The  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe  ;  Tennyson's  The  Princess. 

1899:  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II; 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America ;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

1900:  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II; 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America ;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

1901  :  Macbeth ;  Burke's  Conciliation  with  America ;  Maeaulay's  Milton 
and  Addison,  and  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comas,  L'Allegro  and  II  Penseroso. 

Mathematics. 

1.  Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System. 

2.  Algebra,  including  Quadratic  Equations.  The  requirements  in  this 
study  are  intended  to  include  the  treatment  of  Radicals,  and  will  be  most  nearly 
met  by  the  use  of  Well's  University  Algebra. 

3.  Plane  Geometry. 

Latin. 

1.  Latin  Grammar — Allen  and  Greenough's,  Harkness',  or  Bennett's. 

2.  Daniell's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

3.  Four  Books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries. 

4.  Six  orations  of  Cicero. 

5.  Six  Books  of  Vergil's  iEueid. 

Greek. 

1.  Greek  Grammar — Hadley  and  Allen's  or  Goodwin's. 

2.  The  equivalent  of  Jones'  Greek  Prose  Composition — 20  Lessons. 

3.  Greek  Reader. 

4.  Four  Books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

5.  Three  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad. 
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History. 

■■A 

1.  History  of  Rome. 

2.  History  of  Greece. 

3.  Elements  of  United  States  History. 

Science. 

1.  Geography — Descriptive,  Political,  and  Physical. 

2.  The  student  is  recommended  to  read  some  elementary  work  on  Physic 
ami  on  Physiology,  also  Morse's  "  First  Book  in  Zoology,"  Gray's  "  How  Plants  / 
Grow,"  and  Dana's  "  Geological  Story  Briefly  Told."     This  reading  should  be 
done  before  entering  upon  the  studies  of  the  Sophomore  year.     The  necessary 
books  can  be  obtained  in  the  University  Library. 

In  any  of  the  subjects  of  examination,  satisfactory  equivalents  will,  be 
accepted  for  the  text-books  named. 

II.     THE   PHILOSOPHICAL  COURSE. 

I.  The  Latin  Division. — To  enter  the  Latin  Division  of  the  Philosophical 
Course,  the  candidate  must  sustain  an  examination  in  the  above-named  studies,  KJ  \ 
except  Greek,  and  in  Elementary  Physics  and  Physiology. 

II.  The  Greek  Division. — To  enter  the  Greek  Division  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Course,  the  candidate  must  sustain  an  examination  in  the  above-named 
studies,  except  Cicero  and  Vergil,  and  in  Elementary  Physics  and  Physiology. 

IN.   The  Scientific  Course. 

To  enter  the  Scientific  Course,  the  candidate  must  sustain  examination  in 
English  Grammar,  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  English  Composition,  Arithmetic, 
including  the  Metric  System  ;  Algebra,  through  Quadratic  Equations,  and  Plane 
Geometry;  Latin  Grammar,  Latin  Composition  (Daniell's  Part  I,  or  an  equiv- 
alent), Caesar's  Commentaries,  Four  Books;  Elementary  Physics,  Physiology  and 
Hygiene,  and  Botany;  Geography,  Mathematical,  Political,  and  Physical; 
History  of  the  United  States,  General  History,  and  Civil  Government. 


ADMISSION   ON   CERTIFICATE. 

Graduates  of  Bucknell  Institute  in  any  of  the  courses  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Sophomore  year  of  the  corresponding  courses  in  the  College. 

Graduates  from  Bucknell  Academy  in  the  Classical  Course,  or  in  the  Scien- 
tific Course,  will  be  admitted  to  the  corresponding  course  in  College  upon  the 
certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  Academy. 

Graduates  of  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  Schools  are  admitted  to  the  Scien- 
tific Course  without  examination. 

Students  who  have  completed  a  course  of  study  in  preparatory  schools  of 
high  grade  may  be  admitted  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  school 
from  which  they  come. 

CONDITIONAL  ADMISSION. 

A  candidate  failing  to  pass  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  required  for  ad- 
mission, may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  to  his  class  condition- 
ally, to  make  up  his  deficiencies  by  extra  study.  When  they  are  made  up,  he  will 
be  received  into  full  standing  in  his  class. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Students  who  do  not  desire  to  take  a  full  regular  course,  can  enter  and 
select  special  shorter  courses,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Faeult}r ;  but,  in  all  cases, 
satisfactory  examinations  must  be  passed  upon  the  subjects  required  for  admission 
to  the  Freshman  class  of  the  course  from  which  they  intend  to  select. 


TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

I.  General  Requirements. — A  proportionate  increase  of  age  is  required 
for  admission  to  advanced  classes  over  that  required  for  admission  to  Freshman 
standing.  Other  general  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  Class. 

II.  Particular  Requirements*. — Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced 
classes  are  examined  both  as  for  admission  to  Freshman  standing  and  also  in  the 
studies  that  have  been  pursued  by  the  class  which  they  desire  to  enter. 


LOCAL  EXAMINATION  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  conducting  entrance  examinations  at 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  ITarrisburg,  and  Scranton.  Those  intending  to  present 
themselves  for  examination  at  either  of  these  places  should  inform  the  President 
of  the  University  of  their  intention,  and  the  necessary  information  as  to  details 
will  be  furnished. 

The  next  examination  will  be  held  Friday,  June  17th,  1898. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


The  following  Courses  of  Study  may  be  pursued  in  the  College : 

I.  The  Classical  Course  extends  through  four  years,  and  aims  to  furnish  a 
liberal  education  in  classical  and  modern  literature,  the  sciences  and  the  arts.  It 
comprises,  substantially,  the  studies  of  the  established  college  curriculum,  with 
the  addition  of  such  branches  as  modern  life  seems  to  demand.  The  studies  in 
the  Freshman  year  and  in  the  first  two  terms  of  the  Sophomore  year  are  all  re- 
quired; in  the  third  term  of  the  Sophomore  year  and  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  most  of  the  studies  are  elective.  Students  who  have  satisfactorily  pursued 
this  course  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

II.  The  Philosophical  Co&irse,  with  Latin  or  Greek,  in  each  of  its  two 
divisions,  also  extends  through  four  years,  and  aims  to  furnish  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  advanced  studies  to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  but  one  of  the  Ancient 
Languages.  This  course  contains  four  terms  of  such  language  study,  be  it  of 
Latin  or  Greek,  most  of  the  other  studies  of  the  Classical  Course,  with  some  addi- 
tion of  Scientific  subjects.  Those  who  have  completed  the  studies  of  the  course 
are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

III.  The  Scientific  Course  extends  through  four  years,  and  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Philosophical  Course,  with  the  substitution  of  additional  Mathe- 
matical, Scientific  and  Modern  Language  studies  for  Latin  and  Greek.  Those 
who  have  completed  the  course  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

In  the  selection  of  optional  studies  in  the  above  courses,  the  choice  is  made 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Faculty. 

IV.  The  Eclectic  Course  is  not  limited  to  any  definite  time,  and  does  not 
lead  to  any  degree.  Every  student  is  required  to  select  at  least  three  studies 
from  those  taught  during  any  given  term,  and  these  are  to  be  pursued  at  the 
same  time.  Students  pursuing  selected  courses  will  perform  rhetorical  work  and 
attend  chapel  and  lectures  the  same  as  regular  students.  Students  will  not  be 
allowed  to  pursue  studies  for  which  they  are  not  fully  qualified  by  their  previous 
training. 

V.  Advanced  Courses  in  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  Science  have  been 
established,  leading  respectively  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
Philosophy,  and  Master  of  Science.  These  courses  are  open  to  graduates  of 
Bucknell  University  only.  Particulars  may  be  learned  by  addressing  the 
President. 
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CURRICULA. 


T.  THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


FRESHMAN    YEAR. 

I.  Term — /  Geometry, 
I  Algebra, 

Cicero  de  Senectute  and  Livy, 
f  Odyssey, 
I  Greek  Prose  Composition, 

II.  Term —  f  Trigonometry, 
I  Algebra, 

Livy, 
f  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
I  Greek  Testament, 

III.  Term —    Analytical  Geometry, 
Paterculus  and  Pliny, 
f  Lysias'  Orations, 
I  Greek  Testament, 


Lectures  on  Hygiene, 
Lectures  on  the  Essay, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 

Lectures  on  Derivatives, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 


Chemistry,  Course  1, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 


Sophomore  year. 


I.  Term — Chemistry,  Course  2, 
Horace, 
Rhetoric, 

II.  Term — Animal  Physiology, 
Demosthenes, 
English  Literature, 

III.  Term — Botany, 
German, 


Linear  Perspective, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 

History  of  Art, 
English  Composition. 
Elocution. 

English  Versification, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 


Elective  Studies  : 


Juvenal, 

English  Oratory, 
Elocution, 


Chemistry,  Course  4. 


Higher  Analytical  Geometry, 
Civil  Engineering, 
Anthropology, 
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Junior  year. 
I.   Term — Mechanics,  History  of  Education, 

French,  Orations, 

Elocution. 

Elective  Studies: 

JEschylus  and  Sophocles,  Differential  Calculus, 

Plautus  and  Terence,  Surveying, 

Quintilian,  Chemistry,  Course  5, 

German,  Course  2,  Zoology, 

History,  Course  6,  Comparative  Anatomy, 

History,  Course  7,  Microscopy, 

Parliamentary  Law,  Sociology. 

II.  Term — Physics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism y 

Orations,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies: 

Euripides,  Logic, 

Roman  Philosophy,  Advanced  Composition, 

German,  Schiller,  Integral  Calculus, 

French,  Course  2,  Advanced  Algebra, 

Hebrew,  Chemistry,  Course  6, 

English  Bible,  Animal  Histology, 

History,  Course  4,  Embryology. 

III.  Term — Astronomy,  Geology, 

Orations,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies: 

Aristophanes,  American  Civics, 

Latin  Inscriptions,  History,  Course  5, 

German,  Goethe,  Physics, 

French,  Course  3,  Chemistry,  Course  7, 

Hebrew,  Biology, 

English  Bible,  '         Plant  Histology, 

And  subjects  offered  in  the  third  term  of  the  Sophomore  year. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

I.  Term— Psychology,  Literature, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies: 
Demosthenes  de  Corona,  Anglo-Saxon, 

Tacitus,  Annals,  History,  Course  1, 

German,  Lessing,  Practical  Astronomy, 

French,  Course  4,  Geology, 

Chemistry,  Course  8. 


*  Seniors  may  take  any  of  the  electives  of  the  Junior  year  for  corresponding  terms. 
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II.  Term— Ethics,  History  of  Philosophy, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies  : 

Plato,  Economics, 

German,  Course  6,  Roman  Law, 

French,  Course  5,  Human  Anatomy, 

History,  Course  2,  Chemistry,  Course  9. 

III.   Term — Theism,  Greek  Literature, 

Orations. 

Elective  Studies  : 

Greek  Testament,  Shakspere, 

Comparative  Philology,  History,  Course  3, 

German,  Course  7,  Constitutional  Law, 

French,  Course  6,  Chemistry,  Course  10, 
Materia  Medica. 


II.  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  COURSE. 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 


A.  Latin  Division. 

Freshman  year. 

I.   Term —  /  Geometry,  *  Lectures  on  Hygiene, 

I  Algebra,  Lectures  on  the  Essay, 

Cicero  de  Senectute  and  Livy,  English  Composition, 

German,  Elocution. 

II.   Term  f  Trigonometry,  Lectures  on  Derivatives, 

I  Algebra,  English  Composition, 

Livy,  Elocution. 
German, 

III.  Term — Analytical  Geometry,  Chemistry,  Course  1, 

Paterculus  and  Pliny,  English  Composition, 

French,  Elocution. 

Sophomore  Year. 

I.   Term — Chemistry,  Course  2,  Linear  Perspective, 

Rhetoric,  English  Composition, 

Horace,  Elocution. 


*  Seniors  may  take  any  of  trie  electives  of  the  Junior  year  for  corresponding  terms. 
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II.  Term — Animal  Physiology, 
English  Literature, 
Advanced  Algebra,  or 
Chemistry,  Course  3. 

III.  Term — Botany, 

English  Composition, 


Juvenal, 

English  Oratory, 
Elocution, 


Electives  : 


Anthropology. 


History  of  Art, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 

English  Versification, 
Elocution. 


Higher  Analytical  Geometry, 
Civil  Engineering, 
Chemistry,  Course  4, 


I.  Term — Mechanics, 
French, 


Junior  year. 


Elocution. 


History  of  Education, 
Orations, 


Elective  Studies 


Plautus  and  Terence, 
German,  Course  2, 
History,  Course  6, 
History,  Course  7, 
Parliamentary  Law, 
Sociology, 

II.  Term —Physics, 
Orations, 


Differential  Calculus, 
Surveying, 
Chemistry,  Course  5, 
Zoology, 

Comparative  Anatomy, 
Microscopy. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
Elocution. 


Elective  Studies: 


Roman  Philosophy, 
German,  Schiller, 
French,  Course  2, 
Hebrew, 
English  Bible, 
History,  Course  4, 

III.  Term — Astronomy, 
Orations, 


Logic, 

Advanced  Composition, 

Integral  Calculus, 

Chemistry,  Course  4  or  6, 

Animal  Histology, 

Embryology. 

Geology, 
Elocution. 


Elective  Studies: 


Latin  Inscriptions, 
German,  Goethe, 
French,  Course  3, 
Hebrew, 
English  Bible, 
American  Civics, 

And  subjects  offered  in  the  third  term,  Sophomore  year. 


History,  Course  5, 
Physics, 

Chemistry,  Course  7, 
Plant  Histology, 
Biology, 
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I.  Term — Psychology, 


Senior  Year. 


Orations. 


Literature, 


*  Elective  Studies  : 
Tacitus:  Annals,  Anglo-Saxon, 


German,  Lessing, 
French,  Coursed, 
Geology, 


II.  Tebm — Ethics, 


Orations. 


History,  Course  1, 
Practical  Astronomy, 
Chemistry,  Course  8. 

History  of  Philosophy, 


*  Elective  Studies: 

German,  Course  6,  History,  Course  2, 

French,  Course  5,  Roman  Law, 

Economics,  Human  Anatomy, 

Chemistry,  Course  9. 


III.  Term— Theism, 


Greek  Literature, 


Orations. 


*  Elective  Studies: 

Comparative  Philology,  History,  Course  3, 

German,  Course  7,  Constitutional  Law, 

French,  Course  6,  Chemistry,  Course  10, 

Shakspere,  Materia  Medica. 


B.    Greek  Division. 

Freshman  Year. 

I.  Term— f  Geometry, 
I  Algebra, 
Odyssey, 
German, 

II.  Term —  f  Trigonometry, 
I  Algebra, 

f  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
I  Greek  Testament, 
German, 

III.  Term — Analytical  Geometry, 
f  Lysias'  Orations, 
I  Greek  Testament, 
French, 


Lectures  on  Hygiene, 
Lectures  on  the  Essay, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 

Lectures  on  Derivatives, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 


Chemistry,  Course  1, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 


*  Seniors  may  take  any  of  the  electives  of  the  Junior  year  for  corresponding  terms. 
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Sophomore  Year. 


I.   Term — Chemistry,  Course  2, 
Rhetoric, 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia, 

II.  Term — Animal  Physiology, 
English  Literature, 
Demosthenes, 

III.  Term — Botany, 

English  Composition, 


Electives  ; 


English  Oratory, 
Elocution, 
Chemistry,  Course  4, 


I.  Term — Mechanics, 
French, 


Junior  year. 


Elocution. 


Linear  Perspective, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 

History  of  Art, 
English  Composition, 
Elocution. 

English  Versification, 
Elocution. 


Higher  Analytical  Geometry, 
Civil  Engineering, 
Anthropology. 

History  of  Education, 
Orations, 


Elective  Studies 


JEschylus  and  Sophocles, 
German,  Course  2, 
History,  Course  6, 
History,  Course  7, 
Parliamentary  Law, 
Sociology, 

II.  Term — Physics, 
Orations, 


Surveying, 

Differential  Calculus, 

Chemistry,  Course  5, 

Zoology, 

Comparative  Anatomy, 

Microscopy. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
Elocution. 


Elective  Studies: 

Euripides,  Advanced  Composition, 

German,  Schiller,  Advanced  Algebra, 

French,  Course  2,  Integral  Calculus, 

Hebrew,  Chemistry,  Course  4  or  6, 

English  Bible,  Animal  Histology, 

History,  Course  4,  Embryology. 
Logic. 

III.  Term — Astronomy,  Geology, 

Orations,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies: 

Aristophanes,  History,  Course  5, 

German,  Goethe,  Physics, 

French,  Course  3,  Chemistry,  Course  7, 

Hebrew,  Plant  Histology, 

English  Bible,  Biology, 

American  Civics, 

And  subjects  offered  in  the  third  term,  Sophomore  year. 
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SENIOR  YEAR, 

I.  Term — Psychology,  Literature, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies  : 

Demosthenes  de  Corona,  History,  Course  1, 

German,  Lessing,  Practical  Astronomy, 

French,  Course  4,  Chemistry,  Course  8, 

Anglo-Saxon,  Geology. 

II.  Term — Ethics,  History  of  Philosophy, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies  : 

Plato,  History,  Course  2, 

German,  Course  6,  Economics, 

French,  Course  5,  Chemistry,  Course  9, 

Roman  Law,  Human  Anatomy. 

III.   Term — Theism,  Greek  Literature, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies: 

Greek  Testament,  Constitutional  Lav;, 

German,  Course  7,  History,  Course  3, 

French,  Course  6,  Chemistry,  Course  10, 

ShahspCre,  Materia  Medica. 


III.    THE  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

Jjeading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 


Freshman  Year. 

I.   Term —  f  Geometry,  Lectures  on  Hygiene, 

I  Algebra,  Lectures  on  the  Essay, 

German,  English  Composition, 

Cornelius  JSTepoSj  Elocution. 

II.   Term —  f  Algebra,  Lectures  on  Derivatives, 

t  Trigonometry,  English  Composition, 

German,  Elocution, 
Sallust. 


*  Seniors  may  take  any  of  the  electives  of  the  Junior  year  for  corresponding  terms 
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III.  Term — Analytical  Geometry,  Chemistry,  Course  1, 

French,  English  Composition, 

Ovid,  Elocution. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

I.   Term — Rhetoric,  Linear  Perspective, 

Chemistry,  Course  2,  English  Composition, 

Surveying,  or  Elocution. 
Horace,  or 
German, 

II.  Term — English  Literature,  History  of  Art, 

Animal  Physiology,  English  Composition, 

Advanced  Algebra,  or  Elocution. 
Chemistry,  Course  3, 

III.  Term — Botany,  English  Versification, 

English  Composition,  Elocution. 

Electives  : 

English  Oratory,  Higher  Analytical  Geometry, 

Elocution,  Civil  Engineering, 

Anthropology,  Chemistry,  Course  4. 

Junior  year. 

I.  Term — Mechanics,  Orations, 

History  of  Education,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies: 

German,  Course  2,  Differential  Calculus, 

French,  Course  1,  Surveying, 

History,  Course  6,  Chemistry,  Course  5, 

History,  Course  7,  Zoology, 

Parliamentary  Law,  Comparative  Anatomy, 

Sociology,  Microscopy. 

II.  Term — Physics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 

Orations,  Elocution. 

Elective  Studies: 

German,  Schiller,  Advanced  Composition, 

French,  Course  2,  Integral  Calculus, 

Hebrew,  Chemistry,  Course  6, 

English  Bible,  Animal  Histology, 

History,  Course  4,  Embryology. 
Logic, 

III.   Term — Astronomy,  Geology, 

Orations,  Elocution. 
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Elective  Studies 


German,  Goethe,  History,  Course  5, 

French,  Course  3,  Physics, 

Hebrew,  Chemistry,  Course  7, 

English  Bible,  Plant  Histology, 

American  Civics,  Biology, 

And  subjects  offered  in  the  third  term,  Sophomore  year. 


SENIOR    YEAR. 

I.  Term — Psychology,  Literature, 

Orations. 


*  Elective  Studies  : 

German,  Leasing,  History,  Course  1, 

French,  Course  4,  Practical  Astronomy, 

Anglo-Soxon,  Geology, 

Chemistry,  Course  8. 

II.  Term — Ethics,  History  of  Philosophy, 

Orations. 


*  Elective  Studies  : 

German,  Course  6,  Roman  Law, 

French,  Course  5,  History,  Course  2, 

Economics,  Human  Anatomy, 

Chemistry,  Course  9. 

III.  Term — Theism,  Greek  Literature, 

Orations. 

*  Elective  Studies  : 

German,  Course  7,  Constitutional  Law, 

French,  Course  6,  History,  Course  3, 

Shakspere,  Materia  Medica, 

Chemistry,  Course  10. 


*  Seniors  may  take  any  of  the  elective®  of  the  Junior  year  for  corresponding  terms. 
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LECTURES. 


The  following  Courses  of  Lectures  have  been  established.     They  are  given 
immediately  after  the  chapel  exercises  on  each  Monday  morning. 

SENIOR    CLASS. 

I.  Term — Professor  Perrine  on  American  Literature. 
Professor  Hulley  on  Biblical  Literature. 
II.  Term — The  President  on  Philosophy. 
III.  Term — Professor  Hamblin  on  Greek  Literature. 

Junior  Class. 

I.  Term — The  President  on  the  History  of  Education. 
II.  Term — Professor  Owens  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
III.  Term — Professor  Groff  on  Geology. 

Sophomore  class. 

I.  Term — Professor  Bartol  on  Linear  Perspective. 
II.  Term — Professor  Martin  on  the  History  of  Art. 
III.  Term — Professor  Perrine  on  English  Versification. 

Freshman  Class. 

I.  Term — Professor  GrofF  on  Hygiene. 

Professor  Perrine  on  the  Essay  and  Oration. 
II.  Term — Professor  Bartol  on  Derivatives. 
III.  Term — Professor  Owens  on  Chemistry. 


SPECIAL  LECTURES. 

1.  A  Course  of  Lectures  is  given  yearly  on  Sociology,  by  Heman  Lincoln 
Wayland,  D.  D. 

2.  A  Course  of  Lectures  is  given  yearly  on  Social  Ethics,  by  George  Dana 
Boardman,  d.  d.,  ll.  d. 

3.  A  Course  of  Lectures  is  given  annually  on  the  Elements  of  Law,  by 
Honorable  Harold  Murray  McClure,  a.  m. 
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DEPARTMENTS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 


The  method  of  instruction  in  the  College  is  partly  by  text-books  and  partly 
by  lectures,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  discussed.  Each  Professor 
has  his  individual  mode  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  this,  in  the  result,  is 
advantageous  to  the  learner.  In  general,  the  aim  is  to  discuss  each  subject  as  far 
as  possible  as  the  subject-matter  requires,  yet  all  branches  are  presented  practi- 
cally, comparatively,  and  historically,  with  the  view  of  leading  the  student  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  and  in  its  organic  relations,  and  not 
to  fill  the  memory  with  the  phraseology  of  a  text-book.  The  range  and  charac- 
ter of  the  instruction  can  be  gathered  from  the  following  account  of  the  different 
departments. 


I.  ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 

INSTRUCTOR  PHILLIPS. 

The  aim  is  to  train  the  student  to  speak  effectively  in  the  pulpit  or  upon  the 
platform  or  at  the  bar.  All  instruction  is  based  on  the  principle  that  impression 
precedes  and  determines  expression.  Each  student  receives  individual  attention 
during  the  first  half  of  the  course,  in  Elocution,  during  the  latter  half,  in 
Oratory.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Debate.  Every  student  is  urged  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Literary  Societies,  and  credit  is  given  for  work 
done  in  them. 

FRESHMEN. 

First  Term. — Yocal  Training.  Exercises  in  breathing  and  selections  for 
the  development  of  the  voice. 

Second  Term.-— Vocal  Training,  Articulation,  and  Description.  The  work 
in  the  development  of  the  voice  will  be  continued  with  exercises  in  Phonology. 

Third  Term. — Description  and  Gesture.  Selections  in  Description  will  be 
delivered  and  Pantomimic  Expression  begun. 

SOPHOMORES. 

First  Term. — Narration  and  Pantomimic  Expression.  Selections  in  Nar- 
ration will  be  studied  and  delivered. 

Second  Term. — Argumentation  and  Narration.  The  principles  and  delivery 
of  argumentative  discourse  will  be  studied. 

Third  Term. — Argumentation. — Each  student  will  be  required  to  debate  at 
least  twice. 

JUNIORS. 

Each  member  pronounces  two  orations  a  term.  A  prize  contest  in  oratory 
is  held  in  the  third  term.  During  the  year  there  are  three  public  debates,  the 
last  of  which  is  a  prize  debate. 
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•  Four  general  debates  in  the  Literary  Society  and  two  briefs  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  rehearsal  of  one  oration.  One  leading  debate  is  equivalent  to  two 
general  debates. 

SENIORS. 

The  work  is  optional.  A  prize  is  offered  for  the  best  oration  at  Commence- 
ment. Eight  general  debates  in  the  Literary  Society,  and  four  briefs  shall  con- 
stitute a  term's  week.    One  leading  debate  is  equivalent  to  two  general  debates. 

Oratorical  Delivery.—  This  course  includes  respiration,  cultivation  of  the 
voice,  pronunciation,  and  the  principles  of  vocal  and  gestural  expression.  Theory 
is  secondary  to  practice.  The  student  receives  daily  drill  in  the  different  modes 
of  expression. 

Text-book:  Curry's  Vocal  Expression.  Reference  is  made  to  Curry's  Imag- 
ination and  Dramatic  Instinct,  Curry's  Province  of  Expression,  Fenelon's  Pulpit 
Eloquence,  Brookings  and  Ringwalt's  Briefs  for  Debate. 

Third  term,  Sophomore  year,  five  hours  a  week. 

Extemporaneous  Speaking". — An  optional  course,  also,  is  offered  to  the 
Juniors  and  Seniors  in  Parliamentary  Law  and  Extemporaneous  Speaking,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  parliamentary  usage  in  theory  and 
practice,  and  to  develop  by  daily  exercises  ability  in  extemporaneous  speaking. 

Elective  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  first  term. 
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PRIZES. 

A  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  young  man  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  shall 
excel  in  the  delivery  of  an  assigned  selection  in  description. 

A  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  young  man  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall 
excel  in  the  delivery  of  an  assigned  selection  in  argumentation. 

A  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  young  woman  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who 
shall  excel  in  the  delivery  of  an  assigned  selection  in  narration. 


II.    THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
ENOCH  PERRINE,  a.  m.,  litt.  d.,  professor. 

I.  PREPARATORY  WORK. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  student  has  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  essen- 
tials of  Grammar;  that  he  has  mastered  the  elements  of  Rhetoric  as  presented 
in  Williams's  Rhetoric,  D.  J.  Hill's  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  or  any  other  work  of 
similar  grade;  and  that  he  is  able  to  express  his  thoughts  clearly  and  concisely. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  required  reading  of  English  classics — a  list 
is  given  on  page  28 — and  it  is  presumed  that  by  reading  them  the  student  has  be- 
come more  or  less  familiar  with  the  leading  forms  of  literary  expression — the 
drama,  the  novel,  the  essay,  the  oration.     This  reading  should  not  be  done  as  a 
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pastime,  but  under  competent  direction,  with  the  end  in  view  of  making  a 
scholarly  acquaintance  with  the  authors  read  ;  and  it  is  desired  that  at  least  the 
authors  suggested  should  be  read,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  preparation 
among  the  members  of  the  class. 
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II.  AIM  AND  METHODS. 

The  aim  is  to  cultivate  the  power  and  habit  of  (1)  accurate  thinking,  (2) 
correct  and  effective  composition,  (3)  intelligent  criticism  of  leading  English 
authors,  and  to  acquire  (4)  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  English  Language.  The  methods  are  largely  those  known  as  Labo- 
ratory Methods,  and  in  all  cases  where  possible,  the  method  of  independent  in- 
vestigation is  pursued.  The  course  in  Rhetoric  is  after  the  constructive  rather 
than  the  critical  method,  although  both  methods  are  used  as  occasion  demands. 
The  course  in  English  Literature  pays  less  attention  to  the  text-book  than  to  a 
critical  reading,  in  the  class,  of  the  representative  work  of  each  author  studied. 
The  student  is  urged  to  know,  rather  than  to  know  about,  English  Literature  ; 
and  a  few  authors  are  carefully  studied,  rather  than  many  casually  read. 

III.  COURSES. 

1.  Rhetoric. — Genung's  Practical  Rhetoric  and  Genung's  Rhetorical  Analy- 
sis. Analysis  of  themes,  criticisms  of  plans,  and  exercises  in  all  the  forms  of 
Composition  discussed,  are  required.  First  term,  Sophomore  year,  five  hours  a 
week. 

2.  English  Literature. — Emery's  Outlines  of  Notes  on  English  Literature, 
or  Pancoast's  Introduction  to  English  Literature,  or  Painter's  Introduction  to 
English  Literature.  The  authors  studied  and  the  texts  required  are  Shaks- 
pere's  As  You  Like  It,  Milton's  Comus,  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  Words- 
worth's Poems  selected  by  Rolfe,  Selections  from  Tennyson.  Courses  in 
collateral  reading  will  be  assigned  on  application,  the  aim  being  to  bring 
the  student  in  contact  with  those  representative  authors  who  illustrate  the 
great  movements  of  their  time.  Second  term,  Sophomore  year,  five  hours 
a  week. 

3.  English  Oratory. — A  careful  study  of  the  English  Orators  is  made,  as  far 
as  time  permits,  with  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  period,  and  especially 
to  those  of  the  present  day.  Baker's  Specimens  of  Argumentation,  Baker's 
Primer  of  Argumentation,  and  Bradley's  Selected  Orations  will  be  pursued  ; 
and  special  work  will  be  required  in  Quintilian's  Institutes  and  Cicero's  De 
Oratore.  As  this  is  one  of  the  electives  of  the  third  term,  there  is  opportunity 
for  an  extended  course,  and  readings  in  the  older  oratory  will  be  assigned,  based 
upon  Sears'  History  of  Oratory.  The  Library  has  recently  been  enriched  in  this 
department.    Third  term,  Sophomore  year,  five  hours  a  week. 

4.  Advanced  Composition  for  those  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2.  Text- 
books, Scott  and  Denney's  Paragraph-Writing,  Baker's  Principles  of  Argumenta- 
tion, Carpenter's  Advanced  Composition,  Lamont's  Specimens  of  Exposition, 
Brewster's  Specimens  of  Narration,  and  Baldwin's  Specimens  of  Prose  Descrip- 
tion.    Second  term,  Junior  year,  five  hours  a  week. 
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5.  English  Versification. — On  the  successive  Monday  mornings  of  the  third 
term  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  to  the  Sophomore  Class  on  English  Versifica- 
tion as  shown  in  Tennyson,  alternating  with  lectures  on  the  Development  of  the 
English  Language. 

6.  Anglo-Saxon. — Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Keader,  and  Smith's  Old  English 
Grammar.  In  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  period,  special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  connection  between  Old  English  and  Modern  English,  reference 
being  had  to  Emerson's  History  of  the  English  language.  First  term,  Senior 
year.     Open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2. 

7.  Shakspere. — A  study  of  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Hamlet,  and  Tem- 
pest, to  show  the  development  of  the  poet's  mind  and  art.  Constant  reference 
is  made  to  Dowden's  Primer  of  Shakspere,  Dowden's  Shakspere :  his  Mind  and 
Art,  and  the  Variorum  edition  of  Furness.  Various  Shaksperean  clubs  among 
the  students  afford  opportunity  for  further  practical  work.  Third  term,  Senior 
year,  for  those  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2. 

8.  The  Essay  and  Oration. — Lectures  are  given  during  the  first  term  to  the 
Freshmen  on  "The  Essay,"  as  an  especial  preparation  for  the  practical  work  of 
the  course,  and  supplementary  to  the  work  assumed  to  have  been  done  in  the 
preparatory  schools.     Pearson's  Freshman  Composition  is  required. 

9.  Essays  and  Orations. — The  Freshmen  are  required  to  present  two  essays 
in  the  first  term,  and  three  in  the  second  and  third  terms,  respectively ;  the 
Sophomores,  three  essays  each  term  ;  the  Juniors,  two  orations,  and  the  Seniors 
one  oration  each  term.  The  orations  presented  at  the  exercise  of  the  Junior 
Exhibition  and  Commencement  will  be  received  as  two  of  the  required  orations. 
Both  Essays  and  Orations  are  criticised  with  the  author,  if  necessary ;  and  in  all 
cases  an  analysis  must  be  presented. 

10.  American  Literature. — During  the  first  term,  lectures  are  given  to  the 
Seniors  on  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  and  Holmes,  as  a 
preparation  for  those  who  desire  more  extended  courses  in  the  subject. 

HONOE  COUBSES  IN  ENGLISH. 

11.  Chaucer,  his  language  and  thought.  A  study  of  Middle  English  for 
those  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2,  two  hours  a  week,  with  required  thesis  on 
an  approved  topic. 

12.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. — E.  C.  Browne's  Milton,  and  S.  A.  Brooke's 
Life  of  Milton,  with  required  theses,  for  those  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2. 
Two  hours  a  week. 

13.  Skeat's  Specimens  of  English  Literature,  1394-1579,  for  those  who 
have  taken  courses  1  and  2.     Two  hours  a  week. 

14.  Skeat's  Piers  the  Plowman,  for  those  who  have  taken  courses  1,  2, 
and  6.     Two  hours  a  week. 

15.  The  Ormulnm  and  The  Ancren  Riwle,  Sweet's  edition,  for  those  who 
have  taken  courses  1,  2,  and  6.     Two  hours  a  week. 
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III.  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

FRANK  ERNEST  ROCKWOOD,  a.  m.,  professor. 

Leo  Guido  Charles  Riemer,  a.  m.,  instructor. 

Students  in  the  Classical  and  in  the  Latin  Philosophical  courses  have  four 
terras  of  required  work  in  this  department  and  seven  of  elective.  Honor  courses 
are  offered  in  every  term  except  the  first  term  of  the  Freshman  year. 

In  the  prescribed  work,  the  courses  given  and  the  methods  of  instruction 
employed  are  designed  to  give  the  student  accuracy  and  facility  in  translating 
Latin  into  correct  idiomatic  English  ;  the  ability  to  read  and  appreciate  the  text 
in  the  original ;  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
language  and  literature ;  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  facts  in  Roman  history ; 
and  some  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  life  of  the  people.  In  the  first  term,  the 
text  is  carefully  studied,  with  special  reference  to  forms  and  constructions,  and 
considerable  time  is  given  to  written  translations  and  to  oral  and  written  compo- 
sition. It  is  believed  that  in  this  way  the  faithful  student  can  become  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  elements  of  the  language  and  be  prepared  to  carry  on  his  subse- 
quent reading  with  pleasure  and  profit.  After  the  first  term,  historical  and  lit- 
erary topics  are  given  greater  prominence.  Collateral  reading  is  required  in 
Liddell,  Merivale,  and  Capes.  Wilkins'  Primer,  supplemented  by  lectures,  is 
made  the  basis  of  an  outline  course  on  Roman  literature. 

In  the  elective  course  a  wide  range  of  reading  is  offered.  While  particular 
lines  of  study  have  been  marked  out,  different  authors  may  be  substituted  in 
place  of  those  announced  in  the  catalogue.  In  all  cases  it  is  the  intention  to  suit 
the  work  to  the  needs  of  the  class.  Provision  is  made  for  those  who  wish  by  varied 
reading  to  gain  as  large  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature  as  possible  and  also 
for  those  who  desire  to  make  a  specialty  of  Roman  history  or  philosophy. 
Students  intending  to  become  teachers  are  aided  and  directed  in  their  work 
with  that  object  in  view.  In  the  elective  courses,  less  time  is  devoted  to  formal 
recitations  than  is  the  case  in  the  prescribed  work,  while  more  attention  is  given 
to  the  preparation  of  papers  on  assigned  topics  by  members  of  the  class  and  to 
lectures  and  discussions  by  the  instructor.  Lectures  are  given  on  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, and  these,  so  far  as  possible,  are  illustrated  by  wall-pictures,  plates,  and 
photographs. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  take  Latin  during  the 
Freshmen  year.  For  this  purpose  special  courses  in  Nepos,  Sallust,  and  Ovid 
have  been  established.  Scientific  students  are  thus  given  an  opportunity  to  sup- 
plement their  preparatory  Latin,  and  at  the  same  time  to  receive  the  linguistic 
and  literary  training  afforded  by  a  year's  drill  in  reading  Latin  authors.  This 
work  is  under  the  charge  of  Instructor  Riemer.  The  books  used  are  Lindsay's 
Nepos,  Herbermann's  Sallust,  Kelsev's  Ovid. 

The  following  courses,  though  designed  more  especially  for  students  in  the 
Arts  and  Philosophical  courses,  are  open  as  electives  to  students  in  the  Science 
Course,  who  may  be  qualified  to  pursue  them : 

COURSES  :  1-4  required  :  5-11  elective. 

1.  Cicero:  De  Senedute.  Livy:  Book  I.  Review  of  special  topics  in 
Latin  Grammar.  Oral  and  written  exercises  in  Prose  Composition,  based  upon 
the  text.    Translation  at  sight  and  at  hearing.    First  term,  Freshman  year. 
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2.  Livy :  Books  XXI  and  XXII.  Latin  Prose  Composition,  based  upon 
the  text.  Roman  history:  Special  chapters  in  Liddell.  Second  term,  Fresh- 
man year. 

3.  Velleius  Paterciilus:  Roman  History.  Puny:  Selections  from  the 
Epistles.  Translation  at  sight.  Latin  Prose  Composition,  based  upon  the  text. 
Roman  History:  Capes'  Early  Empire.     Third  term,  Freshman  year. 

4.  Horace:  Selections  from  the  Satires,  Odes,  and  Epistles.  Prosody.  Lec- 
tures on  Roman  life  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Historical  outlines  of  the  Latin 
Language  and  Literature ;  Wilkins'  Primer ;  Lectures.  First  term,  Sophomore 
year. 

5.  Juvenal :  Selected  Satires.  Translation  at  sight.  Roman  History,  Capes 
and  Merivale.    Roman  Antiquities  ;  Lectures.    Third  term,  Sophomore  year. 

6.  Plautus  and  Terence :  Selected  Plays.  First  term ;  open  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors ;  alternating  with  9. 

7.  Roman  Law:  Instruction  is  given  by  text-book  (Morey's)  and  by 
lectures.  Students  are  required  to  read  on  assigned  topics  and  to  make  reports 
upon  the  same  to  the  class.  Second  term  ;  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors ;  alter- 
nating with  10. 

8.  Latin  Inscriptions :  Egbert's  Manual ;  Allen's  Remnants  of  Early 
Latin.     Third  term ;  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors ;  alternating  with  11. 

9.  Tacitus:  Agricola;  Germania;  Annals.  A  large  amount  is  read  at  sight. 
Special  topics  in  Roman  History  are  assigned  for  study.  First  term ;  open  to 
Junior  and  Seniors :  alternating  with  6. 

10.  Roman  Philosophy :  This  course  is  based  upon  the  philosophical  works 
of  Cicero  and  Seneca.  Second  term  ;  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors ;  alternating 
with  7. 

11.  Comparative  Philology:  An  introductory  course;  text-book  and 
lectures.    Third  term ;  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors;  alternating  with  8. 

HONOR  COURSES  IN  LATIN. 

12.  Ovid:  Metamorphoses;  Tristia;  Fasti. 

13.  Cicero:  Letters;  De  Officiis:  Brutus. 

14.  Quintilian :  Books  I,  X,  and  XII. 

15.  Latin  Poets:  Crowell's  Selections;  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman 
Poetry. 

16.  Tertullian :  The  Apology. 

The  following  books  are  used:  Rockwood's  Cicero  de  Seneetute  and  Velleius 
Paterculus;  Westcott's  Livy;  Hopkins'  Agricola  and  Germania  of  Tacitus; 
Platner's  Pliny ;  Smith's  Horace ;  Lindsay's  Juvenal ;  Frieze's  Quintilian ; 
Crowell's  Selections  from  Latin  Poets;  Stickney's  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum; 
Allen's  Tacitus'  Annals;  Morey's  Roman  Law;  Hurst  and  Whiting's  Seneca; 
Allen  and  Greenough's  Ovid;  Holden's  Cicero  de  Officiis;  Fowler's  Plautus; 
West's  Terence ;  Kellogg's  Cicero's  Brutus  ;  Tyler's  Histories  of  Tacitus ;  Peck's 
Suetonius;  March's  Tertullian  and  Latin  Hymns.  Allen  and  Greenough's  and 
Harkness'  and  Bennett's  Latin  Grammars ;  Harper's  Latin  Dictionary. 
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IV.    THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
THOMAS  FRANKLIN  HAMBLXN,  a.  m.,  pkofessor. 

There  are  four  terms  of  required  work  in  Greek  in  the  Classical  Course,  and 
five  in  the  Greek  Philosophical  Course ;  while  Greek  may  be  taken  as  an  elective 
during  the  entire  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Besides  the  Elective  Courses  a 
number  of  Honor  Courses  are  offered.  The  Freshman  year  is  devoted  to  a 
thorough  review  of  Accidence  and  Syntax,  to  the  acquisition  of  a  copious  vocab- 
ulary, and  to  careful  oral  and  written  translations.  Practice  is  also  had  in  turn- 
ing English  into  Greek.  In  the  Sophomore  year  Rhetorical  Principles  and 
Political  History  and  Antiquities  receive  more  attention.  In  the  Elective 
Course  a  year  of  poetry  alternates  with  a  year  of  prose.  A  course  of  lectures  on 
the  Greek  Poets  is  given  to  the  Seniors,  with  collateral  reading  on  various  sub- 
jects. 

Courses:  1-5  required;  6-12  elective. 

1.  Homer:  Odyssey,  Books  5-8.  Review  of  verb  forms  and  syntax  of 
verbs.  Epic  forms  and  style.  Word  lists.  Metre.  First  term,  Freshman 
year. 

2.  Herodotus:  Book  7.  Inflection  and  syntax  of  nouns.  Ionic  dialect. 
Formation  and  derivation  of  words.  Reading  of  portions  of  standard  Greek 
Histories.    Second  term,  Freshman  year. 

3.  Lysias  :  Six  orations.  Special  topics  in  Greek  syntax.  Attic  oratory, 
Translation  at  sight  and  hearing.     Third  term,  Freshman  year. 

4.  Xenophon:  Two  Books  of  the  Memorabilia.  The  life  of  Socrates 
The  Socratic  method.  Reading  at  sight.  First  term,  Sophomore  year.  Greek 
Philosophical  Course. 

5.  Demosthenes  :  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.  History  and  Politics  of  the 
Macedonian  period.    Style  of  Demosthenes.    Second  term,  Sophomore  year. 

6.  JEschylus  and  Sophocles  :  Prometheus  Bound  and  CEdipus  Tyrannus. 
The  drama,  theatre,  and  metres.  First  term,  Juniors  and  Seniors ;  alternating 
with  9. 

7.  Euripides  :  Medea.  Eeligious  influence  of  the  poets.  Second  term, 
Juniors  and  Seniors  ;  alternating  with  10. 

8.  Aristophanes :  The  Frogs.  Greek  Comedy.  The  Age  of  Pericles.  Third 
term,  Juniors  and  Seniors  ;  alternating  with  11. 

9.  Demosthenes  :  De  Corona.  The  oratory  of  Demosthenes  from  a  literary 
and  political  point  of  view.  iEschines  against  Ctesiphon  at  sight.  First  term, 
Juniors  and  Seniors,  alternating  with  6. 

10.  Plato:  Apology  and  Protagoras.  Philosophy  and  influence  of  Socrates. 
The  Sophists.  Extracts  from  the  Memorabilia  at  sight.  Second  term,  Juniors 
and  Seniors  ;  alternating  with  7. 

11.  New  Testament  Greek  (A)  :  The  Gospel  according  to  Luke.  Hellen- 
istic Greek.    Second  and  third  terms,  Freshman  year;  one  hour  a  week. 
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12.  New  Testament  Greek  (B) :  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Burton's 
Moods  and  Tenses.  Synonyms.  Designed  as  a  review  for  students  intending 
to  take  a  Theological  course.  Third  term,  Juniors  and  Seniors ;  alternating 
with  8. 

HONOR  COURSES  IN  GREEK. 

13.  Xenophon :  The  Symposium  and  (Economicus.  Sophomores  and  Fresh- 
men.   Winter  terms  in  alternate  years. 

14.  Homer  and  Lucian :  Selections  from  each  in  alternate  years.  Fresh- 
men and  Sophomores,  third  term. 

15.  Plato  and  iEschines  :  The  Phsedo  and  the  oration  against  Ctesiphon  in 
alternate  years.     Juniors  and  Seniors,  first  term. 

16.  Sophocles  and  the  Lyric  Poets  :  Antigone  and  selections  from  the 
Lyric  Poets  in  alternate  years.    Juniors  and  Seniors,  second  term. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Perrin's  Odyssey,  Books  5-8 ;  Morgan's  Select  Orations  of  Lysias  ;  Butler's 
Herodotus ;  Sandy's  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics ;  Winan's  Memorabilia  ;  White's 
(Edipus  Tyrannus ;  Wecklein's  Prometheus ;  Allen's  Medea ;  Green's  Frogs  ; 
Dyer's  Apology  and  Towle's  Protagoras ;  D'Ooge's  De  Corona ;  D'Ooge's 
Antigone ;  Richardson's  iEschines ;  Holden's  (Economicus ;  Winan's  Sym- 
posium ;  Wagner's  Phsedo ;  Scrivener's  Greek  Testament ;  Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar;  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses;  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek 
Lexicon,  Seventh  Edition  ;  Oman's  History  of  Greece  ;  Burton's  New  Testament 
Moods  and  Tenses. 


V.  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE. 
LINCOLN  HULLEY,  ph.  d.,  professor. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language. 

1.  Elements  of  Hebrew. — Alphabet,  Grammar,  Forms,  Vocabulary,  Trans- 
lation and  Transliteration  of  Hebrew  into  English  and  English  into  Hebrew, 
Accents  and  Signs.     Harper's  Method  and  Manual. 

Senior  and  Junior  elective.    Second  term,  five  hours. 

2.  Advanced  Hebrew.  —Word  Lists,  Rapid  Reading,  Sight  Translation,  Ele- 
ments of  Advanced  Grammar,  Syntax,  and  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism. 

Senior  and  Junior  elective.    Third  term,  five  hours. 

3.  Cognate  Languages. — Instruction  is  offered  in  the  elements  of  Arabic, 
Aramaic,  Syriac,  Assyrian,  Ethiopic,  and  Talmudic  Hebrew. 

Open  as  an  honor  to  Seniors  and  Juniors. 
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VI.  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

FEEEMAN  LOOMIS,  ph.  d.,  professor. 
Elysee  Aviragnet,  a.  m.?  instructor  in  the  romance  languages. 

Leo  Guido  Charles  Kiemer,  a.  m.,  instructor  in  the  German  and  French 

languages. 

In  the  Classical  Course  the  study  of  German  begins  with  the  third  term  of 
the  Sophomore  year,  and  may  be  continued  in  a  daily  recitation  through  the 
whole  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  In  the  same  course  the  study  of  French 
begins  with  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year,  and  may  be  continued  in  a  daily 
recitation  to  the  end  of  the  Senior  year.  The  first  term  in  each  study  is  required, 
the  others  are  elective.  As  it  is  optional  with  students  to  take  both  electives,  the 
schedule  permits  of  thirteen  terms  of  Modern  Language  study — six  in  French 
and  seven  in  German — the  recitations  in  all  cases  being  for  one  hour  five  times 
a  week. 

Courses  of  study  and  text-books  used  in  connection  therewith  are  subject  to 
change,  but  the  following  outline  indicates  the  general  scope  of  the  work  pur- 
sued. 

GEEMAN. 

1.  Elementary  Course  (Classical  Course  only,  required). — Whitney's  Brief 
Grammar,  with  translation  of  German  exercises  into  English.  Eeview  of  Gram- 
mar, with  translation  of  English  exercises  into  German.  Irregular  verbs.  Memo- 
rizing of  selected  passages.  Writing  from  dictation.  Storm's  Sprechiibungen. 
Translation  of  one  hundred  pages  of  Eeader. 

2.  Intermediate  Prose  Course. — (Elective  for  all  courses.) — Devoted 
chiefly  to  the  rapid  reading  of  easy  prose,  with  a  view  of  acquiring  an  enlarged 
vocabulary  and  preparatory  to  the  reading  of  the  classics.  Hauff  's  Das  Kalte 
Herz.  Eiehl's  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit.  Storm's  Immensee.  Heyse's  1'Arrab- 
biata.  Hoffmann's  Historische  Erzahlungen.  Translation  at  sight.  Bal laden 
und  Eomanzen.     Prose  Composition. 

3.  Schiller's  Works. — (Elective  for  all  courses.)— Maria  Stuart,  Wilhelm 
Tell,  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Wallenstein.  Collateral  reading  in  historical  prose. 
Deutsche  Lyrik.     Prose  Composition. 

4.  Goethe's  Works. — (Elective  for  all  courses.) — Egmont,  Iphigenie  auf 
Tauris,  Tasso.  Collateral  reading.  Scientific  German  :  Helmholz's  Uber  Goethe's 
Naturwissenschaftliche  Arbeiten;  Cohn's  Uber  Bakterien;  and  other  mono- 
graphs.   Prose  Composition. 

5.  Lessing's  Works. — (Elective  for  all  courses.) — Minna  von  Barnheim, 
Nathan  der  Weise,  Lessing's  Prose.  Collateral  reading.  Comedy.  Prose  Com- 
position. 

6.  Modern  Authors. — (Elective  for  all  courses.)— Selections  from  the 
works  of  Fouque,  Korner,  Tieck,  Heine,  Freiligrath,  Auerbach,  Baumbach, 
Seidel,  Scheffel.     The  Eomantic  School.    Prose  Composition. 

7.  Advanced  Prose  Course. — (Elective  for  all  courses.) — Designed  to  give 
facility  in  translating  difficult  prose.  Meyer's  Gustav  Adolf's  Page.  Freytag's 
Doktor  Luther.  Lessing's  Laocoon.  Freytag's  Technik  des  Dramas.  History 
of  German  Literature.    Prose  Composition. 
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FRENCH. 


1.  Elementary  Course. — (Eequired.) — Whitney's  Brief  Grammar  with 
translation  of  French  Exercises  into  English.  Be  view  of  Grammar,  with 
translation  of  English  Exercises  into  French.  Irregular  verbs.  Memorizing  of 
selected  passages.  Writing  from  dictation.  Storm's  Dialogues  Francais.  Trans- 
lation of  150  pages  of  Reader. 

2.  Intermediate  Prose  Course. — (Elective  for  all  courses.)— Devoted  chiefly 
to  the  rapid  reading  of  easy  narrative  prose  and  modern  dialogue,  with  a  view  to 
acquiring  an  enlarged  vocabulary  and  preparatory  to  the  reading  of  the  classics. 
Souvestre  :  Un  Philosophe  sous  les  Toits.  Alfred  de  Musset :  Pierre  et  Camile. 
Feuillet:  Le  Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre.  Alfred  de  Vigny :  Le  Cachet 
Rouge.    Translation  at  sight.    Prose  Composition. 

3.  17 til  Century. — (Elective  for  all  courses.) — French  Classics,  verse  and 
prose.  Selections  from  the  works  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Lafontaine, 
Mme.  de  Sevigne,  Pascal,  La  BruySre,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Bossuet,  Fenelon. 
Modern  texts  descriptive  of  the  period.    Prose  Composition. 

4.  18th  Century. — (Elective  for  all  courses.) — Selections  from  the  works  of 
Voltaire,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  d'Alembert,  Diderot,  Mme.  de  Stael.  Modern  texts 
descriptive  of  the  period.    Scientific  French.    Prose  Composition. 

5.  19th  Century. — (Elective  for  all  courses.) — Verse  and  Theater.  Selec- 
tions from  the  works  of  Lamartine,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Victor  Hugo,  Coppee, 
Augier,  Dumas,  Sardou,  Labiche,  Legouve.  Collateral  reading.  La  Lyre  Fran- 
caise.     Prose  Composition. 

6.  19tll  Century. — (Elective  for  all  courses.) — Romance  and  Criticism. 
Selections  from  the  works  of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Alfred  de  Musset,  George  Sand, 
Balzac,  Merimee,  Daudet,  H.  de  Bornier,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  Zola,  Loti,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Stendhal,  Taine,  Brunetiere,  Tissot.  History  of  French  Literature. 
Prose  Composition. 


SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  FRESHMEN. 

I.    COURSES  IN  GERMAN. 

Instructor  Riemer. 

Since  the  grammar  is  studied  as  a  means  to  an  end,  the  real  object  of  study 
is  the  language,  and  the  aim  is  the  development  of  a  sensitive  feeling.  The 
pupil  learns  the  similarities  between  the  German  and  other  languages,  and  is 
taught  that  the  sentence,  not  the  word,  is  the  real  unit  of  language. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  grammar  accompanied  by  prose  compo- 
sition, and  exercises  in  reading,  memorizing,  and  repetition  of  connected  dis- 
course, comprises  the  work  of  the  first  term. 

During  the  second  term  the  work  consists  of  the  translation  of  easy  prose  and 
poetry,  composition  and  conversation  on  the  texts,  and  the  memorizing  of  poetry. 
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II.    COUESES  IN  FRENCH. 
Instructor  Aviragnet. 

French  may  be  pursued  throughout  the  year  as  an  extra  study  by  students 
in  any  of  the  courses.  The  language  is  taught  by  the  comparative  method, 
affinities  between  the  French  language  and  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek 
languages  being  constantly  pointed  out. 

French  Syntax  is  taught  by  oral  examples  and  illustrations  from  readings. 
The  grammar  is  taught  from  the  language,  and  not  the  language  from  the  gram- 
mar.    Dictation  exercises  are  given  from  "  Whitney's  Practical  French." 

As  far  as  practicable,  French  is  only  spoken  in  the  class-room.  Extracts  are 
read  from  the  best  French  literature.  Conversations  are  held  in  French  on  the 
readings,  stories  are  related,  and  compositions  prepared  in  French  by  the  pupil. 

The  aim  is  to  teach  the  language  so  that  it  can  be  spoken  correctly. 


VII.  MATHEMATICS. 

WILLIAM  CYRUS  BARTOL,  ph.  d.,  professor. 

Albert  Burns  Stewart,  a.  m.,  instructor. 

William  Albert  Kauffman,  a.  b.,  assistant  in  astronomy. 

Courses  1-6  constitute  a  group  in  Pare  Mathematics,  designed  as  a  prepara- 
tion to  the  required  courses  in  Mechanics,  Physics,  and  Astronomy,  and  as  a 
sufficient  basis  for  the  electives  in  Higher  Mathematics.  They  are  required  of 
every  candidate  for  a  degree. 

Courses  7-10  constitute  a  group  in  Higher  Mathematics  intended  for  those 
who  wish  to  make  mathematics  a  principal  subject  of  study.  Courses  7-10  are 
open  to  all  who  have  completed  courses  1-6. 

Courses  11-14  are  in  Applied  Mathematics;  course  11  is  required  of  all 
candidates  for  a  degree ;  course  12  is  open  to  all  who  have  completed  courses  1-6. 
Courses  13  and  14  are  elective. 

1.  Solid  Geometry. — The  course  includes  the  geometry  of  solids  with  plane 
surfaces,  the  cone,  the  cylinder,  the  sphere,  and  the  spherical  triangle.  Seven 
weeks  are  given  to  the  subject.     Freshman  year,  first  term,  five  hours. 

2.  Colleg'e  Algebra. — The  topics  are  indeterminate  equations,  ratio,  and 
proportion,  variation,  progression,  the  binominal  theorem,  convergency  of  series, 
undetermined  coefficients,  logarithms,  permutations,  and  combinations.  Nine 
weeks  are  given  to  the  subject.  Freshman  year,  first  and  second  terms,  five 
hours. 

3.  Derivatives. — The  course  is  intended  to  give  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
specialize  in  mathematics  an  idea  of  the  methods  of  the  calculus.  It  is  supple- 
mentary to  the  course  in  College  Algebra,  and  affords  concise  proofs  of  its  most 
important  theorems.     Freshman  year,  second  term,  one  hour. 
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4.  Trigonometry. — The  course  includes  Plane  Trigonometry,  with  applica- 
tion to  problems  in  mensuration  and  surveying,  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with, 
some  applications  to  problems  in  astrononry.  Twelve  weeks  are  given  to  the  sub- 
ject.    Freshman  year,  second  and  third  terms,  five  hours. 

5.  Analytical  Geometry. — The  student  is  taken  through  the  elementary 
properties  of  the  right  line,  the  circle,  and  the  conic  sections.  The  course  is 
intended  to  give  a  clear  conception  of  the  methods  of  Cartesian  Analysis  rather 
than  an  extensive  knowledge  of  its  results.  Nine  weeks  are  given  to  the  subject. 
Freshman  year,  third  term,  five  hours. 

6.  Linear  Perspective. — A  course  of  twelve  lectures,  designed  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  principles  of  perspective,  and  to  give  him  an  insight  into 
their  manifold  applications.     Sophomore  year,  first  term,  one  hour. 

7.  Advanced  Algebra. — The  course  includes  infinite  series,  the  theory  of 
equations,  and  the  theory  of  determinants.     Second  term,  five  hours. 

8.  Advanced  Analytical  Geometry. — The  course  includes  the  geometry  of 
three  dimensions,  surfaces  of  revolution,  and  higher  plane  curves.  Third  term, 
five  hours. 

9.  Differential  Calculus. — The  course  includes  the  development  of  func- 
tions into  series,  evolution  of  undetermined  forms,  determination  of  maxima  and 
minima,  and  application  to  the  theory  of  curves.     First  term,  five  hoars. 

10.  Integral  Calculus. — The  course  covers  methods  of  integration  by  parts, 
by  substitution,  by  successive  reductions,  and  by  series.  Applications  to  problems 
of  geometry  and  mechanics  are  made.     Second  term,  five  hours. 

11.  Astronomy. — The  aim  is  to  treat  Astronomy  not  merely  as  an  applica- 
tion of  mathematics,  but  as  a  science,  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  a  finished 
education.  The  subject  is  taught  by  text-book,  with  illustrations  in  the  observa- 
tory and  lectures.  There  is  free  use  by  the  students  of  the  ten-inch  equatorial 
telescope.    Junior  year,  third  term,  five  hours. 

12.  Practical  Astronomy. — Observations  are  made  for  time  and  to  deter- 
mine the  errors  of  the  transit  instrument.  The  use  of  the  micrometer  is  taught, 
and  the  value  of  one  revolution  of  its  screw  is  determined  experimentally. 
Observations  are  made  for  azimuth,  and  for  latitude  and  longitude.  First  term, 
five  hours. 

13.  Surveying". — In  compass  and  transit  surveying  a  careful  study  of  the 
necessary  instruments  is  made.  The  student  is  taught  their  adjustments  and  the 
best  methods  of  reducing  their  errors.  He  is  required  to  do  considerable  prac- 
tice work  in  the  field.  Such  tables  and  methods  are  furnished  him  as  will  enable 
him  to  undertake  the  retracing  of  old  lines.  The  system  practiced  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  survey  of  public  lands  is  fully  set  forth.  Directions  are  given  for 
running  contours  and  sketching  typography.  First  term,  five  hours. — Instructor 
Stewart. 

14.  City  Surveying  and  Civil  Engineering'.— Two  sites  are  located  and 
plotted ;  permanent  reference  points  and  bench-marks  are  established  ;  grades 
and  sewers  are  determined,  and  property  lines  staked  out.  Instruction  is  given 
iu  the  theory  of  railroad  curves,  switches,  and  turn-outs.     A  corps  is  organized, 
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which  makes  a  preliminary  survey  and  locates  a  cross-country  railroad.  For  this 
the  grade  and  ditch  stakes  are  set  and  the  curves  determined,  specifications  are 
drawn  up,  and  estimates  made  of  the  line  surveyed.  Third  term,  five  hours. — 
Instructor  Stewart. 

The  following  books  are  used  :  Bartol's  Geometry,  V/ells'  University 
Algebra,  Wentworth's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Nichol's  Analytical 
Geometry,  Hardy's  Calculus,  Carhart's  Plane  Surveying,  Olmsted's  College 
Astronomy,  Greene's  Practical  Astronomy. 


VIII.  PHYSICS. 

WILLIAM  GUNDY  OWENS,  a.  m.,  professor. 

The  Department  of  Physics  offers  six  courses,  three  of  which  are  required 
of  all  candidates  for  a  degree ;  one  is  elective,  and  two  are  honor  courses. 

1.  Mechanics  of  Solids,  Liquids,  and  Gases. — This  course  consists  of  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  and  recitations,  appropriately  illustrated. 

Required,    Junior  year,  first  term,  five  hours. 

2.  Mechanics  of  Solids,  Liquids,  su&&  Gases. — Experimental  course. 
Honor.     Junior  and  Senior.     Five  hours  of  Laboratory  work. 

3.  Sound,  Light,  and  Heat. — Study  of  text-book,  lectures,  and  experiments. 
Required.    Junior  year,  second  term,  five  hours. 

4.  Sound,  Light,  and  Heat. — Experimental  course. 
Honor.    Junior  and  Senior.    Five  hours  of  Laboratory  work. 

o.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. — Lectures  with  experiments. 
Required.     Junior  year,  second  term,  one  hour. 

6.  Magnetism  and  Electricity, — An  experimental  course,  open  as  an  elec- 
tive to  those  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2.  Experiments  are  made  by  the 
students,  and,  where  practicable,  absolute  measurements  are  taken. 

Elective.    Third  term,  five  hours. 


IX.   CHEMISTRY. 

WILLIAM  GUNDY  OWENS,  a.  m.,  professor. 
Louis  Hecker  Bttrge,  assistant. 

1.  Lectures  are  given  during  the  third  term  of  the  Freshman  year  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  scope  and  aims  of  chemical  study,  and  by  suitable 
experiments  to  explain  the  value  of  laboratory  work  and  the  methods  used. 

2.  Descriptive  Chemistry  is  taught  by  text-books  and  lectures.  The  object 
of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  most  common 
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elements — their  sources,  use,  compounds,  and  behavior  towards  other  elements 
and  compounds,  and  to  drill  the  student  in  writing  formulae  and  solving  chemi- 
cal equations.  To  accomplish  this,  each  student  will  be  expected  to  spend  at 
least  five  hours  each  week  in  the  Laboratory,  studying  the  characteristics  and 
reactions  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  and  performing  the  more  simple 
experiments  outlined  in  the  text  and  lectures.  Notes  will  be  kept  by  each 
student,  describing  the  experiment  and  giving  the  equation  which  represents  the 
reactions  that  take  place.  The  Professor  will,  from  time  to  time,  examine  the 
note-books,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  thinks  helpful.     First  term. 

3.  Analytical  Chemistry  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  completed  De- 
scriptive Chemistry.  In  this  course,  students  examine  a  number  of  known  solid 
and  liquid  substances,  noting  their  reactions.  They  are  then  given  unknown 
substances,  several  in  one  mixture,  which  they  are  required  to  determine.  The 
course  is  completed  when  fifty  unknown  mixtures  have  been  determined  and  cor- 
rectly reported.    Second  term. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis  comprises  those  determinations  which  will  be 
most  useful  to  the  general  student.  It  also  offers  to  the  specialist  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  separation  and  manipulation.  It  is 
open  to  those  who  have  taken  General  and  Analytical  Chemistry.     Third  term. 

5.  Organic  Chemistry. — The  simplest  of  the  Paraffin  and  Benzene  series 
and  their  derivatives  are  studied.  The  theoretical  basis  is  kept  constantly  in 
view,  while  the  preparation  of  the  simplest  and  most  characteristic  compounds 
prevent  the  work  from  becoming  simply  an  act  of  memory.     First  term. 

6.  Agricultural  Chemistry. — In  this  course  the  laws  which  underlie  the 
Science  of  Agriculture  are  considered  and  illustrated.     Second  term. 

7.  Ultimate  Organic  Analysis  and  Analysis  of  Fertilizers.— Such  deter- 
minations are  made  as  will  best  illustrate  the  methods  used  and  give  the  student 
practice  in  the  manipulation  of  apparatus.     Third  term. 

8.  Water  and  Urine  Analysis. — Water  analysis  includes  the  study  of  pota- 
ble and  mineral  waters,  with  the  quantitative  determination  of  their  ingredients. 

Urine  analysis  (second-half  term)  includes  the  determination  of  foreign  sub- 
stances and  what  their  presence  indicates.     First  term. 

9.  Toxicology  and  Medical  Chemistry  consists  of  the  detection  of  the  most 
common  poisons,  the  symptoms  of  poisoning,  etc.,  with  practice  in  the  detection 
of  impurities  in  foods  and  drugs.     Second  term. 

10.  Gas  Analysis  includes  the  determination  of  the  gases  in  air,  illuminat- 
ing gas,  generator  gas,  and  others.     Third  term. 

Courses  5,  6,  and  7  are  given  on  alternate  years  with  courses  8,  9,  and  10. 

HONOR  COURSES. 

11.  Chemical  Philosophy.    Second  term. 

12.  Modern  Theories  of  Chemistry.    Meyer.    Third  term. 

The  Chemical,  and  Physical  Society  holds  meetings  bi-weekly  to  discuss 
questions  in  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
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X.    ORGANIC  SCIENCE. 

GEORGE  G.  GEOFF,  m.  d.,  ll.d.,  professor. 
Nelson  Fithian  Davis,  sc.  m.,  instructor. 

In  this  department  it  is  the  constant  aim  to  teach  students  how  to  interpret 
nature.  The  student  is  guided  in  his  investigations  by  lectures  and  laboratory 
manuals. 

The  Biological  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  apparatus  for  carrying  on  the 
work  in  the  Organic  Sciences.  A  large  room  has  been  fitted  up  especially  for 
Microscopic  work  with  sufficient  equipment  for  fifteen  students.  Each  student 
has  a  separate  desk,  containing  a  microscope  and  the  necessary  reagents.  The 
Laboratory  is  also  supplied  with  collecting  and  bacteriological  apparatus,  with 
books  of  reference,  and  other  appliances  necessary  for  carrying  on  Biological 
research. 

Those  taking  Microscopy  have  the  use  of  microtomes,  incubators,  reagents, 
etc.     New  apparatus  will  be  added  as  occasion  demands. 

The  work  in  Zoology  is  illustrated  by  marine  and  fresh-water  forms,  skele- 
tons, and  mounted  specimens. 

In  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Osteology  the  work  is  illustrated  by  skeletons 
representing  different  types  of  vertebrates. 

Physiology  is  illustrated  with  human  skeletons,  a  life-sized  French  manikin, 
prepared  tissues,  and  numerous  charts. 

Material  for  Human  Anatomy  is  received  from  the  State  Anatomical  Board 
in  Philadelphia,  and  each  student  has  the  opportunity  to  dissect  the  whole  body. 

The  work  in  Materia  Medica  is  illustrated  by  specimens  of  crude  drugs. 

The  student  in  Histology  and  Embryology  has  a  good  supply  of  paraffin  and 
collodion  blocks.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  microscopic  slides,  alcoholic 
material,  and  French  wax  models. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  provide  himself  with  dissecting  instruments. 
A  charge  is  made  for  materials  used  and  apparatus  broken. 

Fourteen  courses  in  all  are  offered.  In  courses  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10, 12, 13,  and 
14  the  student  should  reserve  on  his  program  about  ten  hours  each  week  for 
laboratory  exercises. 

Medical  students  who  desire  to  complete  their  professional  studies  in  three 
years  should  take  courses  1  to  11. 

1.  Hygiene. — A  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Personal  Hygiene. 
First  term,  Freshman  year.     Required. 

2.  Animal  Physiology. — The  principles  of  Human  and  Comparative 
Physiology  taught  by  lectures  and  illustrated  by  a  life-size  French  manikin, 
skeletons,  and  charts.     Second  term,  Sophomore  year,  five  hours.    Bequired. 

3.  Microscopy. — In  this  course  the  students  are  instructed  in  the  Modern 
Methods  in  Histology  and  Embryology.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  paraffin 
and  collodion  imbedding,  special  methods  in  fixing,  injecting,  staining,  cutting, 
and  in  vegetable  tissues.     First  term,  Junior  year.     Elective. 
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4.  Normal  Histology  and  Embryology. — Text-book  recitations,  lectures, 
and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite :  Courses  2,  3,  7,  and  8.  Second  term,  Junior 
year.     Elective. 

5.  Human  Osteology  and  Comparative  Anatomy.— Text-book  recitations, 
lectures,  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite  :  Courses  2,  4,  7,  and  8.  First  term, 
Junior  year.     Elective. 

6.  Human  Anatomy. — Recitations  and  dissections.  Prerequisite  :  Courses 
2,  4,  5,  7,  and  8.    Second  term,  Senior  year.     Elective. 

7.  Biology  and  Plant  Histology. — Recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory 
work.     Prerequisite  :  Courses  2  and  10.     Third  term,  Junior  year.     Elective. 

8.  Zoology. — Recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite: 
Courses  2  and  7.     First  term,  Junior  year.     Elective. 

9.  Sanitary  Science. — A  course  of  ten  lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Sanitary 
Science.    Second  term,  Sophomore  year. 

10.  Botany. — Recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work.  Third  term,  Sopho- 
more year.     Required. 

11.  Dynamical  Geology. — A  course  of  twelve  lectures.  Third  term,  Junior 
year.     One  hour.    Required. 

12.  Mineralogy  and  Geology. — Recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work. 
The  first  part  of  the  term  will  be  devoted  to  Mineralogy,  the  second  to  Geology. 
First  term,  Senior  year.     Elective. 

13.  Materia  Medica. — A  course  in  this  subject  is  offered  to  students  prepar- 
ing for  the  study  of  medicine.     Third  term,  Senior  year.    Elective. 

In  each  of  the  above  subjects  one  or  more  terms  of  honor  work  may  be 
pursued  by  making  arrangements  with  the  Professor  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Natural,  History  Society  has  been  formed  to  encourage  original 
work  in  the  Organic  Sciences.  It  is  open  to  all  professors  and  students  of  the 
college,  and  holds  meetings  weekly. 


XI.  ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

1.  Economics  is  considered  as  the  science  of  exchanges,  and  is  followed  into 
its  practical  applications,  in  manufacturing,  banking,  national  credit,  and  inter- 
national commerce,  with  illustrations  from  well-known  facts  and  current  events. 
It  is  insisted  that  any  stable  system  of  economy  must  find  its  foundation  in  ethical 
principles.  First  studied  as  an  abstract  science,  it  is  then  taken  in  connection 
with  Sociology  as  modified  by  the  circumstances  under  which  its  principles  are 
applied. 

There  will  be  held  daily  recitations  from  Ely's  Outlines  of  Economics  and 
Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics,  supplemented  by  lectures,  and  by  debates  on 
the  part  of  the  class,  and  ample  opportunity  is  afforded  for  original  investiga- 
tion, the  Library  being  especially  rich  in  this  department. — Professor  Perrine. 
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2.  American  Constitutional  Law  is  offered  as  an  elective  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors  in  alternate  years,  third  term.  The  work  consists  not  so  much  in  a  study 
of  the  Constitution  itself  as  in  a  study  of  the  law  that  has  grown  out  of  the  Con- 
stitution during  a  century  of  use.  Cooley's  Elements  of  Constitutional  Law  is 
made  the  basis  of  class-room  work,  while  special  topics  are  assigned  for  individual 
study  and  subsequent  discussion  in  the  class-room.  Reference  is  made  to  Hare's 
American  Constitutional  Law,  Baker's  Annotated  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Pomeroy's  Constitutional  Law,  Cooley's  Constitutional  Limitations,  and 
Constitutional  History  as  seen  in  American  Law, — Professor  Hamblin. 

3.  American  Civics  is  offered,  as  an  elective,  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the 
third  term,  alternating  with  Constitutional  Law.  The  aim  is  to  study  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  the  State  and  National  governments  in  their  various  depart- 
ments. Bryce's  American  Commonwealth,  Vol.  I,  is  used  as  a  text-book.  Special 
topics  are  assigned  for  individual  study  and  report  to  the  class. — Professor 
Hamblin. 

4.  Hoinan  Law  may  be  taken  as  an  elective  in  the  second  term  of  the  Senior 
year.  The  subject  is  treated  historically.  Morey's  Roman  Law  forms  the  basis 
of  the  work.  The  text-book  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  collateral  reading. — 
Professor  Rockwood. 

5.  Sociology. — An  honor  course  in  Sociology  is  offered  by  Dr.  Wayland. 
This  will  consist  (1)  of  a  report  of  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Wayland  ;  (2)  of  the  read- 
ing of  some  work  on  Sociology  with  analysis  of  its  subject-matter  ;  (3)  of  a  thesis 
of  not  less  than  a  thousand  words  based  on  field  work  clone  by  the  student. 


XII.  MEDIAEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY. 
LINCOLN  HULLEY,  ph.  d.,  professor. 

A  knowledge  of  ancient  history  is  required  for  admission,  and  special  courses 
in  the  histories  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  are  given  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  the  classical  literatures.  The  Mediteval  and  Modern  History  courses 
have  been  planned  to  provide  the  general  student  with  the  essential  data  of 
human  progress  ;  and  the  special  student  with  the  fullest  equipment  required  for 
advanced  work  in  the  best  Graduate  Schools. 

To  accomplish  this  the  best  text-books,  large  library  facilities,  and  the  most 
successful  methods  of  college  history  teaching  are  used.  The  student  is  trained 
to  grasp  the  leading  facts  of  history,  to  trace  the  causal  relations  of  events,  to 
exercise  the  historical  imagination,  and  to  compare  and  criticize  authors.  To 
secure  vivid  impressions  the  student  makes  maps,  chronological  lists,  and  black- 
board analyses;  to  develop  expression  essays,  reports,  and  discussions  are  re- 
quired ;  to  give  reality  to  the  study  frequent  attention  is  called  to  history  in  the 
making — local  institutions,  characters,  geography,  and  events.  The  work  is 
further  supplemented  by  lectures  on  methods  and  sources  of  historical  research, 
and  the  relation  of  history  to  auxiliary  subjects.  Six  terms  of  honor  work  have 
been  arranged  for  students  who  desire  additional  opportunities.  Courses  2  and  4, 
3  and  5,  6  and  7  alternate  annually. 
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The  following  courses  are  offered  : 

1.  Mediaeval  Europe.  (1)  Subjects: — The  Germanic  Invasions,  Eoman 
Christianity,  Rise  of  Mohammedanism,  German  Ideas  of  Law,  The  Age  of 
Charlemagne,  The  Foundation  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  The  Feudal  System,  The 
Rise  of  the  Papacy,  its  Degradation  and  Restoration,  the  Struggle  between  the 
Empire  and  the  Papacy,  the  Domination  of  the  Papacy,  Society  and  Intellectual 
Life  of  the  Middle  Ages.  (2)  Texts : — The  class  will  use  Thatcher  and  SchwilPs 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  will  also  read  extensively  in  Emerton's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Middle  Ages,  Emerton's  Mediaeval  Europe,  Milman's  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, Bryce's  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Duruy's  Middle  Ages,  and  in  Neander, 
Kurtz,  Schaff,  Church,  Adams,  Stille,  Oman,  Guizot,  and  others. 

Senior  Elective.    First  term.     Five  hours. 

2.  Modern  Europe,  a.  d.  1350-a.  d.  1648.  Subjects :— The  Decline  of 
Feudalism,  The  Revival  of  Learning,  The  Rise  of  Modern  Institutions  and  States^ 
The  Protestant  Reformation,  The  Thirty  Years'  War,  The  Counter  Reformation 
and  the  Catholic  Opposition  in  the  Inquisition,  Jesuit  Order,  and  Council  of  Trent. 
The  class  will  use  the  texts  of  Seebohm  and  Gardner  in  the  Epochs  series. 

Senior  and  Junior  Elective.     Second  term.     Five  hours. 

3.  Modern  Europe,  a.  d.  1650-a.  d.  1870.  Subjects : — The  Age  of  Louis, 
The  Dutch  Republic,  Peter  the  Great,  The  Rise  of  Prussia,  The  Decline  of 
Austria,  The  French  Revolution,  The  Unification  of  Italy,  and  the  New  German 
Empire.     The  class  will  use  the  texts  of  Longman  and  Gardner. 

Senior  and  Junior  Elective.     Third  term.     Five  hours. 

4.  History  of  England.  Subjects: — Invasions  and  Early  Settlements, 
Saxon  Civilization,  the  Danish  Invasion,  The  Norman  Conquest,  and  The  Polit- 
ical, Religious,  Social,  Industrial,  and  Literary  Developments  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  classes  will  use  Gardner's  History  of  England  as  a  text-book,  and  will 
use  for  reference  the  Special  Histories  of  Gardner,  Hale,  Creighton,  Morris,  Free- 
man, Seebohm,  and  McCarthy,  and  the  General  Histories  of  Green  and  Mont- 
gomery. 

Senior  and  Junior  Elective.    Second  term.     Five  hours. 

5.  Constitutional  History  of  England.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  trace 
the  development  of  English  Constitutional  Law.  Subjects  : — Saxon  Origins,  The 
Witenagemot,  Norman  Legislation,  Parliamentary  Organization,  Constitution  of 
Clarendon,  Magna  Charter,  Struggle  for  Charters,  Rise  of  the  Commons,  The 
Tudor  Monarchy,  Strife  between  King  and  Parliament,  the  Puritan  Revolution, 
Supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons.     The  class  will  use  Taylor's  text. 

Senior  and  Junior  Elective.     Third  term.     Five  hours. 
(Beginning  with  1898,  Course  5  will  be  replaced  with  Blackstone's  Commen- 
taries on  the  Laws  of  England.) 

6.  American  Colonial  History.  Subjects  : — Discovery — Settlement — Ex- 
pansion— Independence.  Colonial  charters,  conventions,  government,  and  social 
conditions;  Spanish,  French,  and  English  communities  ;  Conquest  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  ;  The  Making  of  New  England ;  Relations  to  the  Old  World ;  Causes, 
Progress,  and  Results  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  contemporaneous  history  of  Europe  during  this  period. 

Senior  and  Junior  Elective.     First  term.     Five  hours. 
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7.  Constitutional  History  of  tlie  United  States.  Subjects : — Formation, 
Analysis,  and  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  Its  interpretation  as  expressed 
in  the  following  subjects :  Hamilton's  Bank  ;  Assumption  of  Debts  ;  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws;  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions;  Louisiana  Purchase ; 
Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  ;  Burr's  Treason  ;  War  of  1812 ;  Hartford  Con- 
vention; Missouri  Compromise  ;  Tariff  Legislation ;  Indian  Affairs ;  Jackson's 
Bank  Veto  ;  Nullification;  Currency  Measures ;  Annexation  of  Texas ;  Slavery 
in  the  Territories;  War  of  Secession  ;  Reconstruction. 

Texts : — Von  Hoist,  Hildreth,  Schouler,  McMaster,  Fiske,  Hart,  Wilson, 
Johnston,  Bryce,  American  Statesman  Series,  Annals  of  Congress,  Life  and  Works 
of  Washington,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Seward,  etc. 

Senior  and  Junior  Elective.     Fall  term.     Five  hours. 

8.  Parliamentary  Law  and  Common  Law.  The  aim  of  this  course  is : 
(1)  to  familiarize  the  class  with  parliamentary  usage  in  theory  and  practice  ;  (2j 
to  acquire  the  leading  principles  of  Common  and  Constitutional  Law ;  (3)  to 
pursue  a  definite  course  of  historical  reading  in  relation  to  the  work. 

Senior  and  Junior  Elective.     Fall  term.    Five  hours. 

HONOR  COURSES  IN  HISTORY. 

9.  Political  Philosophy.    Wilson's  "  The  State." 

10.  Philosophy  of  History.     Droysen's  Outlines. 

11.  Political  Institutions  of  the  United  States.  Bryce's  "Commonwealth." 

12.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States.    Snow. 

13.  Special  Epochs  of  History. 

14.  Elementary  Studies  in  Law.    Robinson's  Elements. 


XIII.  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 
LINCOLN  HULLEY,  ph.d,  professor. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  develop  (1)  correct  methods  of  Bible  study, 
and  (2)  an  appreciation  of  the  forms  and  subject-matter  of  Biblical  Literature. 
The  language  will  be  studied  inductively,  by  the  aid  of  Harper's  "  Introductory 
Methods  and  Manual,"  and  Grammar.  The  English  courses  will  be  supplemented 
by  a  series  of  lectures  extending  throughout  the  year. 

The  topics  to  be  treated  are  as  follows : 

Lectures. — The  Bible  as  a  Classic ;  the  Bible  as  a  Library ;  the  Bible  in  its 
Formation  ;  its  influence  on  early  civilization  ;  the  civilization  imbedded  in  it ; 
its  essential  ideas  and  their  development ;  its  institutions  ;  its  literary  forms;  the 
names,  order,  number,  date,  purpose,  plan,  style,  contents,  teaching,  and  history 
of  selected  books ;  methods  of  Bible  study ;  historical  methods  of  interpretation  ; 
spirit,  motive,  present  condition,  and  results  of  Bible  study  ;  the  distinctive  pur- 
pose of  the  Bible;  its  Divine  Origin  and  Mission;  and  the  Bible  as  central  and 
vital  in  English  History,  Literature  and  Civilization. 
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1.  Prophecy.  Subjects : — The  nature  of  prophecy ;  the  contents  of  prophecy ; 
events,  stories,  sermons,  predictions ;  the  historical  situations  in  the  various  pe- 
riods of  prophecy ;  the  underlying  principles  and  essentially  divine  elements  of 
prophecy ;  the  personality  of  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah ;  the  prophets 
as  statesmen,  reformers,  theologians,  ethical  teachers,  and  preachers ;  prophetic 
historiography  and  literature.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  life-like  realism 
to  the  prophets'  personality,  age,  and  message.     Senior  and  Junior  elective. 

2.  Psalmody  and  Wisdom  Literature. — This  study  includes  :  The  periods 
and  development  of  Psalmody ;  the  growth  of  the  Psalter  ;  the  special  religious 
revivals  producing  it;  its  divisions,  authors,  superscriptions,  versions,  contents', 
and  the  order  of  the  Psalms ;  the  historical  occasion  of  their  composition  ;  their 
various  literary  forms ;  their  editorial,  musical,  and  liturgical  elements,  and  the 
following  group  :  The  Davidic,  Korahite,  Asaphic,  Maccabrean,  Pilgrim,  Halle- 
lujah, Coronation,  Elegiac,  Imprecatory,  Alphabetic ;  and  the  Psalms  of  the 
Exile,  the  Restoration,  and  the  Later  Temple. 

All  of  the  Wisdom  books  will  be  carefully  studied.  Senior  and  Junior  elec- 
tive. 

3.  The  Pounding'  of  the  Church. — The  texts  will  be  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. The  subjects  will  be  the  Church's  inception,  formal  organization,  initial 
activity,  internal  life,  missionary  enterprise,  and  the  establishment  of  churches. 
Senior  and  Junior  elective. 

4.  The  Pauline  Epistles, — The  historical  origin,  plan,  purpose,  materials, 
and  characteristics  of  each;  their  chronological  order;  the  development  and 
progress  of  their  teachings  ;  and  the  life,  experiences,  and  views  of  their  author 
will  be  studied.    Senior  and  Junior  elective. 


XIV.  LOGIC  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
WILLIAM  EMMETT  MARTIN,  a.  m.,  professor. 

1.  Elementary  Logic,  optional  to  Juniors,  is  offered  in  the  second  term. 
This  course  is  designed  to  utilize  (1)  the  valuable  discipline  inherent  in  the 
study  of  the  science  of  thought ;  (2)  the  practical  application  of  its  principles  in 
the  analysis  of  arguments  and  the  conduct  of  the  search  for  truth ;  (3)  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  historical  development  of  the  science  in  the  hands  of  its  great  mas- 
ters, and  (4)  its  valuable  aid  as  preparatory  to  the  study  of  Philosophy  and 
Ethics. 

The  Manual  of  Professor  Minto  will  be  supplemented  by  readings  in  the 
standard  authors,  with  constant  praxis  in  the  detection  of  fallacious  argu- 
ments. 

2.  Logical  Theories,  an  advanced  course  in  the  history  and  criticism  of 
Logic,  ancient  and  modern,  is  offered  as  an  honor  study,  in  the  third  term  of  the 
Junior  year,  to  such  students  as  shall  have  taken  course  1. 
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3.  Descriptive  Anthropology  is  given  to  the  Sophomore  class  during  the 
third  term.  It  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  appreciative  study  of 
Ethnology  and  Languages,  of  Archaeology  and  History.  Tylor's  text-book  serves 
as  the  basis  of  study,  with  readings  and  discussions  on  the  chief  authorities  and 
current  publications. 

4.  An  honor  course  in  Anthropology  with  special  reference  to  the  origin 
and  development  of  Art,  Science,  and  Religion,  is  offered  to  Juniors  and  Seniors 
in  the  first  term. 

5.  Sociology. — A  course  in  Sociology,  elective  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  is 
given  in  the  fall  term.  The  aim  is  to  furnish  such  expositions  of  social  rela- 
tions and  theories  as  will  serve  the  general  purposes  of  educated  citizens. 


XV.  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  studies  in  this  department  embrace  Psychology,  Philosophy,  Education, 
Ethics,  and  Theism.  The  method  of  instruction  is  by  text-book  recitation,  ex- 
pository lectures,  class  discussions,  and  collateral  reading.  Written  examinations 
and  theses  on  assigned  subjects  test  and  deepen  the  student's  knowledge.  The 
gift  recently,  by  friends,  of  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  books  in  this  department 
enables  the  students  to  pursue  extensive  courses  of  collateral  reading.  In  this 
way  the  monographic  treatment  of  text-book  study  is  broadened,  and  the  student 
is  trained  to  become  an  investigator. 

Besides  the  following  courses  offered  by  the  Professor  in  charge,  courses  are 
also  offered  by  the  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  philosophy  and  religious  ideas  of  the 
Greeks,  as  shown  in  Plato's  Apology,  and  in  Greek  Philosophy,  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  the  Phsedo ;  and  by  the  Professor  of  Latin,  in  the  Stoic,  Epicurean, 
and  Academic  systems  of  Philosophy,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Cicero  De 
Natura  Deorum,  and  in  Ancient  Morals,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Seneca. 
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SCHEDULE  FOR   1897-'98. 

1.  Psychology.    Wundt. 

Reading  in  Ladd's  Physiological  Psychology,  James'  Psychology. 
Porter's  Human  Intellect  and  other  authorities. 
Seniors.    First  term.    Five  hours. 

2.  Psychology.     James.     Honor  course. 

Seniors.    First  term. 

3.  History  of  Education.    Lectures. 

Juniors.     First  term.    One  hour. 

4.  Ethics.     Robinson.     Lectures  and  Readings. 

Seniors.    Second  term.     Four  honrs. 

5.  History  of  Philosophy. 

Lectures,  Theses,  and  Readings. 
Seniors.     Second  term.    Two  hours. 

6.  Philosophy  of  Education.     Rosenkranz.     Honor  course. 

Seniors.    Second  term. 

7.  Lotze's  Metaphysic.     Ladd.    Honor  course. 

Seniors.    Second  term. 

8.  Philosophy  of  Religion.     Diman's  Theistic  Argument,  and  Lectures. 

Seniors.    Third  term.     Five  hours. 

9.  Modern  Philosophy.    Weber.    Honor  course. 

Seniors.     Third  term. 

10.  Grundziige  der  Psychologic.    Lotze.    Honor  course. 
Seniors.     Third  term. 
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LIBRARIES   AND   APPARATUS. 


THE  LIBRARIES  AND  READING-ROOM. 


Librarian:  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  E.  MARTIN,  A.  M. 
Assistant:  Thomas  J.  Morris. 


The  College  Library. — The  general  library  contains  about  eighteen  thou- 
sand volumes,  besides  several  thousand  pamphlets.  The  reading-room  is  con- 
nected with  the  library,  and  offers  facilities  for  reading,  studying,  and  writing. 
During  term-time  both  are  open  forenoon,  afternoon,  and  evening  of  each  day, 
Sundays  and  holidays  excepted,  and  both  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
University,  without  extra  charge  to  students.  Students  of  all  departments  have 
free  access  to  the  shelves,  and  may  draw  two  books  at  one  time  and  retain  them 
for  two  weeks,  with  the  privilege  of  one  renewal,  if  desired. 

The  library  has  entirely  outgrown  its  former  accommodations,  but  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  Laboratory  building  has  left  vacant  the  large  adjoining  room, 
which  is  now  used  as  the  young  ladies'  library  and  study  hall.  It  has  recently 
been  supplied  with  appropriate  furniture,  by  the  kindness  of  several  friends  of  the 
University. 

For  greater  convenience  of  students  and  instructors,  collections  of  special 
technical  books  are  also  kept  in  the  Laboratories  of  the  Physical  and  the  Organic 
Sciences,  and  in  the  Astronomical  Observatory. 

The  library  is  regarded  as  a  working  laboratory  for  all  departments  of  instruc- 
tion, students  being  constantly  cited  to  it  in  class-room  work.  In  this  way,  while 
answering  the  purpose  of  general  culture,  it  supplements  in  great  measure  the 
monographic  treatment  of  text-book  study,  and  the  student  is  trained  under  com- 
petent guidance  to  become  an  investigator.  The  resulting  practical  acquaintance 
with  books  and  bibliography  proves  a  valuable  part  of  liberal  education. 

By  aid  of  the  Card  Catalogue  all  the  resources  of  the  library  on  any  given 
subject  are  at  once  available. 

Valued  contributions  in  books  and  in  money  have  been  made  during  the 
year  by  the  following :  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  American  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Union,  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  American  Peace 
Society,  Rev.  A.  F.  Anderson,  A.  M.,  Prof.  E.  Aviragnet,  Mus.  Doc,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Baldwin,  Samuel  Bolton,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Miss  M.  E.  Brown,  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
Hon.  J.  Donald  Cameron,  Civil  Service  Commission,  Class  of  1896,  Commissioner 
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of  Labor,  W.  J.  Coxey,  A.  M.,  M.  W.  Cramer,  Esq.,  H.  E.  Deals,  Esq.,  Miss  Mary 
Derr,  Prin.  T.  A.  Edwards,  A.  M.,  W.  H.  Egle,  A.  M.,  Mrs.  N.  P.  Eigelberner,  Hon. 
B.  K.  Focht,  Chaplain  Thomas  A.  Gill,  D.  D.,  U.  S.  N.,  Calvin  Green,  Esq.,  Regis- 
trar W.  C.  Gretzinger,  Ph.  B.,  Prof.  George  G.  Groff,  M.  D.,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Harpel, 
President  John  H.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  W.  Laird  Harris,  Esq.,  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D., 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  H.  S.  Hopper,  Esq.,  Fred.  B.  Hunt,  A.B.,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  T.  R.  Jones,  LL.  B.,  Rev.  J.  T.  Judd,  A.  M.,  Kansas 
Historical  Society,  W.  L.  Kurtz,  A.  B.,  Mrs.  K.  B.  Larison,  A.  M.,  C.  C.  Law, 
A.  M.,  Rev.  D.  P.  Leas,  A.  M.,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Loomis,  C.  B.  Lowe,  M.  D.,  John  J. 
Lytle,  Sec'y,  Hon.  T.  M.  Mahon,  John  T.  McDonough,  Rev.  F.  G.  McKeever, 
A.  M.,  J.  F.  Maginnis,  Esq.,  G.  Barron  Miller,  A.  M.,  Charles  H.  Morse,  Esq., 
New  Jersey  Baptist  Bulletin,  Prof.  W.  G.  Owens,  A.  M.,  Captain  J.  A.  Owens, 
Parsons  Miller  and  Steward,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Prof.  E.  Perrine,  Litt. 
D.,  Prin.  G.  M.  Phillips,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  L.  Phillips,  A.  M.,  J.  W.  Powell, 
LL.  D.,  George  B.  Rea,  Esq.,  Instructor  L.  G.  C.  Riemer,  A.  M.,  Boch ester  Bap- 
tist, Prof.  F.  E.  Rock  wood,  A.  M.,  Wm.  Ruehrwein,  Esq.,  G.  A.  Schilling,  Esq., 
Rev.  W.  H.  Schuyler,  C.  H.  Sembower,  Esq.,  Alf.  S.  Sheller,  Esq.,  C.  H.  Simmer- 
man,  Esq.,  Albert  K.  Smiley,  Esq.,  Miss  Carrie  Smith,  The  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Rev.  George  M.  Spratt,  D.  D.,  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Esq.,  E.  L. 
Tustin,  Esq.,  United  States  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Interior,  Patent  Office, 
Public  Documents,  State,  War,  and  Navy,  Geological  Survey,  National  Museum, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  University  of  Chicago,  Volta  Bureau,  Volunteer  Mission 
Band,  Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  Joseph  K.  Weaver,  M.  D.,  Edward  Whymper, 
Rev.  Wm.  V.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  Wooster  University. 

The  University  acknowledges  the  gift  by  J.  Ackerman  Coles,  M.  D.,  and 
Miss  E.  S.  Coles,  of  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.,  of  a  life-size  bronze  bust  of  Julius 
Csesar,  a  copy  of  the  original  bronze  in  the  Louvre,  Paris.  It  is  mounted  upon 
a  pedestal  of  colored  marble,  and  stands  in  the  Library.  The  gift  is  in  memory 
of  the  father  of  the  donors,  the  late  Abraham  Coles,  m.  d.,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d. 

Contributions  of  books  and  periodicals  are  solicited.  The  librarian  will 
furnish  specific  information  as  to  our  needs  to  any  inquirers,  and  will  acknowledge 
all  gifts. 

The  Reading-Room,  in  connection  with  the  general  library,  is  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  University.  By  purchase  or  by  contribution,  its  tables  are 
supplied  with  the  current  numbers  of  one  hundred  publications,  including  the 
leading  scientific,  literary,  and  philological  reviews,  and  magazines  and  papers  of 
the  day. 

On  shelves  adjoining  the  tables  of  the  reading-room  are  placed  encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries,  maps,  gazetteers,  indices,  and  complete  sets  of  the  leading 
reviews  and  magazines. 
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THE  MUSEUM. 

The  College  possesses  a  good  collection  of  illustrative  materials  in  Botany, 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  Zoology,  Materia  Medica,  and  Histology.  The  specimens 
are  distributed  under  these  classifications  and  those  of  Archaeology  as  follows : 

Botany 1,350 

Mineralogy 3,000 

Geology 2,000 

Zoology 4,450 

Archaeology 525 

Histology 500 

Materia  Medica 300 

Total 12,125 

Additions  to  the  Museum  will  always  be  thankfully  received,  especially  of 
objects  which  can  be  used  in  laboratory  work. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned :  Zoological  specimens,  especially  marine 
and  fresh-water  forms  of  life ;  insects ;  skeletons  of  vertebrate  animals,  birds 
and  mammals ;  botanical  specimens ;  crystallized  minerals ;  American  and 
especially  Pennsylvania  rocks. 

Contributions  have  been  received  for  the  Museum  during  the  past  year  from 
Le  Koy  T.  Eutler,  Prof.  Wm.  G.  Owens,  Miss  Anna  M.  Gilchrist,  J.  W.  Hague, 
Esq.,  Bomeyn  H.  Eivenburg,  Enos  C.  Baker,  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Groff,  J.  B.  L.  Diggs, 
Instructor  Nelson  F.  Davis,  Bev.  S.  C.  Meeks,  A.  G.  Jones,  Prof.  H.  N.  Conser, 
J.  Sanford  Davis,  Dr.  William  Leiser,  Dr.  E.  S.  Heiser,  and  George  W.  Swayne  ; 
The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  The  Eipley  Co.,  N.  Y.  City ;  Just's  Food  Co. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  McKeeson  &  Bobbins,  N.  Y.  City ;  Fairchild  Bros.  &  Foster, 
N.  Y.  City;  Henry  K.  Wampole  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Walker  Pharmacal  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  The  Purdee  and  Frederick  Co.,  N.  Y.  City ;  The  Arlington  Chem- 
ical Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  The  New  York  Pharmacal  Association,  N.  Y.  City ;  The 
E.  T.  Booth  Co.,  N.  Y.  City  ;  J.  El  wood  Lee  Co.,  Conshohocken,  Pa. ;  The  Ameri- 
can Therapeutic  Co.,  N.  Y.  City ;  The  Palisade  Manufacturing  Co.,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. ;  The  Bovinine  Co.,  N.  Y.  City ;  Shieffelin  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  City ;  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 


THE  ART  COLLECTION. 

The  beginning  has  been  made  of  a  collection  of  paintings,  casts,  engravings, 
and  heliotypes,  for  the  illustration  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  specimens  now  in 
possession  of  the  College  number  about  five  hundred,  of  all  kinds,  and  furnish 
very  considerable  aid  in  illustrating  the  principles  and  the  history  of  painting 
and  sculpture. 
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LABORATORY  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratory  affords  superior  advantages  in 
the  study  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  Several  rooms  have  been  especially  fitted 
up  to  render  them  suitable  for  studying,  by  means  of  experiments,  the  subjects 
of  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity.  Most  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
experimenting  in  these  branches  is  now  provided  and  others  will  be  added  as 
occasion  may  demand. 

The  experiment  room  for  Descriptive  Chemistry  will  accommodate  ninety- 
six  students  in  two  sections.  Each  student  is  provided  with  a  desk,  having  upon 
it  gas,  water,  basin  with  waste,  and  hood  for  carrying  off  foul  gases.  The  most 
frequently-used  chemicals  and  pieces  of  apparatus  will  be  supplied  to  each 
student,  to  be  retained  by  him  during  the  term,  and  kept  under  lock  and  key. 
Other  materials  will  be  placed  on  a  table  to  be  used  in  common  by  all  the 
students. 

In  the  lecture-room  hoods  and  ventilating  flues  enable  the  professor  to  per- 
form experiments  involving  the  generation  of  foul  odors  without  vitiating  the 
air  of  the  room.  A  projecting  lantern  of  the  most  improved  type,  made  by  New- 
ton &  Co.  (London,  Eng.),  charts,  and  specimens  are  freely  used  to  illustrate  the 
subject  under  consideration. 

In  the  analytical  rooms  full  opportunity  for  individual  work  is  afforded, 
throwing  each  student  upon  his  own  responsibility  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
most  complete  development.  Advanced  students  are  encouraged  to  devise  tests 
and  methods  of  separation  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  text-book,  and 
thus  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  original  investigation. 

The  Physical  and  Chemical  Library  has  a  room  on  the  second  floor,  and 
offers  facilities  for  the  investigation  of  subjects  in  Physics  and  Chemistry.  A 
number  of  scientific  periodicals  are  taken,  so  that  the  most  recent  thought  and 
investigation  in  any  line  of  work  is  accessible  at  any  time. 

The  student  is  expected  to  pay  for  materials  used  and  apparatus  broken.  To 
meet  this  a  deposit  will  be  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  term  with  the  Kegistrar, 
and  the  balance  will  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

The  Laboratories  will  be  open  from  8.30  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  daily,  except  Sun- 
days and  legal  holidays. 
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GENERAL   COLLEGE    ORDERS. 


ATTENDANCE. 

Only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  excuses  be  granted  to  leave  Col- 
lege during  term  time.  In  such  cases  the  examination  on  the  studies  gone  over 
by  the  class,  during  a  student's  absence,  will  be  specially  searching,  and  a  high 
degree  of  attainment  will  be  exacted.  One  who  is  absent  during  the  entire  term 
must  almost  necessarily  lose  his  standing  in  his  class.  The  work  of  the  term 
begins  on  the  day  of  opening,  and  recitations  are  expected  at  the  first  hour 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  classes.  The  work  continues  uninterruptedly, 
with  the  exception  of  holidays  marked  in  the  Calendar,  until  the  last  day  of  the 
term. 


STANDING. 


Each  instructor  records,  in  numbers  ranging  from  0  to  10,  the  character  of 
the  recitation  of  every  student  reciting  to  him,  and  notes  also  any  delinquency 
in  conduct  and  attendance.  The  weekly  summary  of  these  markings  is  recorded 
in  permanent  books,  and  constitutes  the  basis  for  determining  the  standing  of 
the  student  during  his  connection  with  the  Institution.  Unexcused  absences 
from  recitations  are  counted  as  zero  in  making  up  the  weekly  averages.  Excused 
absences  have  half  the  effect  in  lowering  a  student's  standing  as  unexcused 
absences,  but  a  student  may,  at  the  option  of  the  professor,  do  supplementary 
work,  to  obviate  the  effect  upon  his  standing,  of  excused  absences.  At  the 
close  of  each  term  an  average  of  these  marks  is  made  out,  and  a  report  of  the 
scholarship,  attendance,  and  conduct  of  each  student  is  transmitted  to  his  parent 
or  guardian  by  the  President.  No  student  is  advanced  from  one  class  to  another 
whose  average  in  any  study  is  less  than  7. 

Conditioned  students  are  not  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  pso- 
motion,  and  their  names  in  the  Annual  Catalogue  appear  with  those  of  the  class 
to  which  the  study  in  question  belongs.  Students  conditioned  on  entrance  must 
discharge  such  conditions  within  the  first  year  thereafter. 

If  a  student  has  failed  in  the  studies  of  a  term,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  upon  the  studies  of  a  subsequent  term,  until  he  has  passed  in  the  subjects  in 
which  he  failed,  unless  a  postponement  of  examination  to  a  definite  time  is 
granted  by  the  Faculty. 

A  student  who  has  not  completed  his  rhetorical  work  in  any  year,  will  not 
be  permitted  to  enter  upon  any  of  the  work  of  the  succeeding  year  until  such 
deficiency  is  made  up. 
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Appointments  in  the  Graduating  Class  are  made  according  to  the  aggregate 
standing  of  each  member  during  his  entire  course.  But  in  assigning  these  parts, 
the  Faculty  takes  into  account  the  deportment  of  the  student,  as  well  as  marks 
for  recitations.  The  minimum  average  for  an  Oration  of  the  First  Class  is  fixed 
at  9,  and  for  an  Oration  of  the  Second  Class  at  8. 

Students  who  attain  an  average  of  9.4  or  more  for  their  entire  course  are 
graduated  summa  cum  laude;  students  who  attain  an  average  of  9.2  or  more  are 
graduated  magna  cum  laude;  those  who  attain  an  average  of  9  or  more  are  gradu- 
ated cum  laude. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

The  dates  of  the  examinations  are  given  in  the  Calendar.  In  case  a  student 
fails  to  be  present  at  the  examination  of  his  class,  for  any  justifiable  reason,  his 
examination  will  be  held  at  such  time  as  the  Faculty  may  appoint. 


PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

The  College  duties  of  each  day  are  opened  with  religious  services  in  Buck- 
nell  Hall,  which  all  the  students  of  the  College  and  Academy  are  required  to 
attend. 

Attendance  upon  public  worship  in  some  church  in  town  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing is  required.  Students  must  attend  the  religious  services  held  on  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

On  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  religious  services  are  held  in  the  fore- 
noon, when  a  sermon  is  preached  by  the  President,  or  by  some  one  at  his  request. 
All  the  students  are  required  to  attend.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  services 
are  held  in  Bucknell  Hall,  attendance  upon  which  is  urged,  though  not  required. 


VOLUNTARY  SOCIETIES. 

Euepia  ;  Theta  Alpha. — These  are  the  two  Literary  Societies  of  the  Col- 
lege. They  have  meetings  on  Friday  evening  of  each  week  for  Orations, 
Essays,  and  Debates.  Each  Society  has  a  convenient  hall,  and,  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  Faculty,  will  always  have  a  nearly  equal  number  of  members. 

The  Zeta  Literary  Society  is  composed  of  young  women  admitted  to  any 
of  the  courses  in  the  College,  and  holds  meetings  bi-weekly. 

The  Young"  Men's  Christian  Association  is  formed  of  students  from  the 
College.  It  receives  religious  periodicals  and  corresponds  with  kindred  societies. 
A  hall  has  been  appropriated  to  the  Society,  and  has  been  suitably  furnished  for 
religious  meetings. 
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The  Students'  Publishing  Association  is  an  organization  which  has  in 
charge  the  issuing  of  the  Bucknell  Mirror.  This  periodical  appears  monthly 
during  the  collegiate  year.  The  same  Association  publishes  the  Commencement 
News  daily  during  Commencement  week. 

Another  Association  of  students  publishes,  weekly,  during  the  school  year, 
the  Orange  and  Blue. 


GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  assumed  that  all  who  enter  upon  the  courses  of  study  in  the  College  do 
so  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  an  education,  not  only  of  the  intellect,  but  also  of 
character.  The  Laws  of  the  College,  enacted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  are  as 
few  and  simple  as  the  proper  regulation  of  a  community  of  young  men  will  per- 
mit. These  are  printed,  and  a  copy  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  student  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year.  These  Laws  must  be  observed,  not  only  in  their 
letter,  but  in  their  spirit.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Institution  is  not  that  of  arbi- 
trary restraint,  but  of  reasonable  conformity  to  reasonable  laws.  The  College 
does  not  wish  to  place  its  stamp  or  bestow  its  honors  upon  any  one  who  is  not 
willing  to  deport  himself  as  a  gentleman.  Each  student  is  distinctly  placed 
upon  his  manhood,  and  if  he  abuses  his  privileges,  after  reasonable  caution,  he 
must  withdraw  from  the  Institution. 


PRESIDENT'S  OFFICE  HOURS. 

The  President  of  the  University  is  in  his  office,  in  the  Main  College  build- 
ing, every  Tuesday  from  9.30  A.  m.  to  12  noon,  to  confer  with  students  who  may 
desire  advice  or  assistance.  Students  are  encouraged  to  communicate  frankly 
with  the  President  upon  any  subject  in  which  he  may  be  of  help  to  them. 


OFFICE  HOUES  FOE  THE  FEESHMAN  CLASS. 

In  addition  to  the  office  hours  for  the  students  in  all  departments  of  the 
University,  special  office  hours  for  the  members  of  the  Freshman  Class  are  held 
by  Professor  Hulley,  in  the  President's  office,  on  each  Wednesday  from  9.15  to 

11.15  A.  M. 

OFFICE  HOUES  FOE  THE  COLLEGE  WOMEN. 

The  Dean  of  the  College  women  will  receive  in  her  office  in  the  Institute, 
College  women  who  may  desire  advice  or  assistance  from  her. 
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HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTUKE. 

THE  TUSTIN  GYMNASIUM. 
Emmanuel  W.  Cober,  William  E.  Thompson,  directors. 

The  Tustin  Gyninasinm  lias  been  provided  for  the  physical  training  and 
development  of  male  students.  Young  women  have  opportunity  for  physical 
training  in  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Institute.  These  are  now  provided  with  the 
apparatus  usually  found  in  well-furnished  gymnasiums.  The  Directors  of  the 
Gymnasiums  examine  every  student,  taking  and  recording  in  a  book  his  physical 
measurements,  and  prescribe  such  exercise  as  may  be  required  for  his  physical 
development.  Regular  exercise  in  the  Gymnasium  is  required  of  all  students 
during  the  winter  term. 

The  Athletic  Association  of  the  College  has  been  formed  to  encourage  and 
regulate  athletic  sports.  Considerable  liberty  is  permitted  the  Association  in 
carrying  out  its  purpose.  The  Association  is  not  allowed,  however,  to  arrange 
match  games  with  other  similar  bodies  without  first  having  secured  the  consent 
of  the  Faculty. 

No  student  who  is  deficient  in  rhetorical  or  class-room  work  in  any  term 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Manager  or  Director  in  any  student  organiza- 
tion ;  or  to  be  a  member  of  any  exhibiting  organization,  or  of  any  contesting 
athletic  team,  or  of  any  Publishing  or  Editing  Board  during  any  subsequent  term 
until  such  deficiency  is  made  up. 

THE  INFIRMARY. 
An  Infirmary  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  better  care  of  the  sick. 
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AIDS  AND  HONORS. 


PKTZES. 


The  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  persons  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  several 
committees  attain  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  among  the  respective  com- 
petitors; but  no  prize  is  bestowed  unless  a  high  degree  of  merit  has  been  attained 
by  the  person  receiving  it. 

THE  FRESHMAN   DECLAMATION   PRIZE. 

A  prize  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  shall  excel  in 
declamation  at  the  Annual  Contest  of  the  Freshman  Class. 

The  prize  was  awarded  in  1897  to  Charles  Ernest  Bunnell. 

THE  PRIZE  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  '71. 

This  prize,  established  by  the  Class  of  1871,  is  awarded  to  the  student  of  the 
Freshman  Class  who  shall  prove  himself  best  prepared  for  College  in  the  two 
branches,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  and  who  shall  have  received  his  preparatory 
training  in  Bucknell  Academy. 

The  prize  for  1897  was  awarded  to  Edward  Bell. 

THE  FRESHMAN   ESSAY  PRIZE. 

An  annual  prize  is  given  to  that  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  shall 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  in  each  year,  present  the  best  essay  upon  a 
topic  to  be  selected  by  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric.  The  Committee  of  Award 
will  consist  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  two  others,  to  be  designated  by  the 
Faculty. 

The  topic  of  the  current  year  is  "An  Account  of  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Mil- 
ton." 

The  prize  for  1897  was  awarded  to  Thomas  Johnson  Morris. 

THE   SOPHOMORE  DECLAMATION   PRIZE. 

A  prize  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  excel 
in  declamation  at  the  Annual  Contest  of  the  Sophomore  Class. 
The  prize  for  1897  was  awarded  to  Charles  Scull  Keen. 

THE   SOPHOMORE  ESSAY  PRIZE. 

A  prize  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  write 
the  best  English  composition  on  an  assigned  subject.  The  Committee  of  Award 
consists  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  two  others  chosen  by  him. 

The  subject  chosen  for  the  year  1897  is  "Shakspere's  Attitude  Toward  the 
Jews  as  Seen  in  'The  Merchant  of  Venice.' "     The  compositions  are  limited  to 
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2,000  words,  and  must  be  presented  to  the  Committee  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  June. 

The  prize  was  awarded  in  1897  to  Charles  Paul  Meeker. 

DECLAMATION   PRIZE  FOR  WOMEN. 

A  prize  for  the  best  declamation  open  for  competition  to  the  Sophomore 
and  Freshman  Classes,  was  awarded  in  1897  to  Mary  Stephens. 

THE  REGISTRAR'S  PRIZE. 

The  Registrar  of  the  University  offers  a  prize  to  that  member  of  the  Junior 
Class  who  shall  pronounce  the  best  oration  at  the  Junior  Exhibition  in  Oratory. 

The  Junior  oratorical  prize  was  awarded  in  1897  to  Rutledge  Thornton 
Wiltbank,  Jr. 

JUNIOR  DEBATE  PRIZE. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  two  members  of  the  Junior  Class  who  evince 
superiority  in  debate  at  the  Junior  prize  contest. 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  in  1897  to  Andrew  Madison  Forrester ;  the  second 
to  James  Robert  Lincoln  Diggs. 

THE  HOLLOPETER  PRIZE. 

William  C.  Hollopeter,  M.  D.,  Class  of  1874,  has  established  an  annual  prize 
for  excellence  in  Chemistry,  to  be  awarded  to  that  student  at  graduation  who 
shall  have  done  the  best  work  in  Chemistry,  regard  being  had  both  to  the  amount 
and  quality  of  the  work. 

This  prize  was  awarded  in  1897  to  David  Solomon  Grim. 

THE  HERBERT  TUSTIN   PRIZES. 

In  memory  of  his  deceased  son,  the  late  Professor  F.  W.  Tustin,  Ph.  D.,  of 
the  Class  of  1856,  paid  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  "  as  the  foundation  of  the  Herbert  Tustin  Prize  Fund,  the  interest 
of  which  is  to  be  forever  paid  annually  as  two  prizes,  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen 
dollars  for  the  First  Prize,  and  of  ten  dollars  for  the  Second  Prize,  to  the  two 
students  of  the  Senior  Class  who  shall  have  attained  the  highest  and  the  second 
highest  standing  in  Psychology  and  Ethics  (under  such  regulations  for  the  pur- 
suit of  these  studies  as  the  Faculty  of  the  College  shall  prescribe  from  time  to 
time),  and  whose  conduct  for  the  last  two  years  of  their  course  in  College  shall 
have  been  without  exception." 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  in  1897  to  Merton  Roscoe  Collins,  and  the  second 
to  Maud  Elizabeth  Hanna. 

THE  CHAPLAIN  J.  J.  KANE  PRIZE. 

The  Rev.  James  J.  Kane,  Chaplain  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Theological  Department  of  this  University,  of  the  Class  of  1867,  has 
established  a  Prize  which  is  to  be  given  annually  to  that  member  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  who  delivers  the  best  oration  on  Commencement  Day. 

The  prize  was  awarded  in  1897  to  Edward  Charles  Kunkle. 
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THE   CHARLES   MILLER    FELLOWSHIP. 

A  fellowship  in  Chicago  University,  open  only  to  graduates  of  Bucknell 
University,  has  been  founded  by  Hon.  Charles  Miller,  A.  M.,  of  Franklin,  Pa. 

The  Bucknell  University  Fellow  for  1897-8  is  Mary  Belle  Harris,  A.  M., 
Class  of  1894. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

I.   THE  BUCKNELL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  William  Bucknell  Scholarships,  twenty  in  number  and  of  $1,000 
each,  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  worthy  young  men  in  secur- 
ing an  education  which  will  increase  their  usefulness  in  the  world.  The  income 
of  these  scholarships  is  to  be  paid  annually  to  twenty  young  men,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  which  will  be  made  known  upon  application  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Examination,  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  University,  H.  S.  Hopper, 
Esq.,  and  Professor  Rockwood. 

II.    SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  MINISTERS'  CHILDREN. 

Scholarships  upon  the  general  foundation  have  been  established  for  the  chil- 
dren of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  of  all  denominations,  in  active  service. 

III.    THE  LIVINGSTON   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Established  from  a  legacy  of  M.  B.  Livingston,  twenty-two  in  number,  are 
available  for  students  for  the  Ministry. 

IV.    THE  LONGAN  SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  Longan  Scholarship,  established  from  a  legacy  of  O.  W.  Longan,  Esq., 
is  available  for  a  student  for  the  Ministry  from  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa. 

V.    THE  ESEN  C.  JAYNE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Two  scholarships  have  been  established  by  Eben  C.  Jayne,  Esq.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  benefit  of  young  women  in  the  College,  the  award  to  depend 
upon  the  standing  and  character  of  the  students  receiving  them. 

VI.    THE  GEORGE  ALEXANDER  BAILEY  SCHOLARSHIP. 

A  scholarship  in  memory  of  George  Alexander  Bailey,  M.  D.,  has  been  es- 
tablished by  his  brother,  Orville  E.  B.  Bailey. 

The  Bailey  Scholarship  was  awarded  for  1897  to  Evarts  Clancey  Conover. 

VII.    ANNUAL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

.  A  number  of  persons  have  established  annual  scholarships  for  the  aid  of 
young  men  or  women  attending  College.  Information  concerning  ministerial 
and  annual  scholarships  can  be  obtained  from  the  President  of  the  University. 
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HONOR  STUDIES. 

In  order  to  promote  special  scholarship  in  the  several  departments  of  study 
the  following  provision  has  been  made : 

1.  Any  student  who  has  obtained  an  average  of  9  in  the  studies  of  the  pre- 
vious term  may  take  special  work  in  any  department  of  the  College,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Professor  of  that  department. 

2.  Such  work  must  be  assigned  by  the  Professor,  and  the  method  of  study 
prescribed  by  him. 

3.  If  the  student  shall  attain  an  aggregate  average  of  9  in  all  the  studies 
of  the  current  term,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  voluntary  study 
before  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Faculty,  the  work  shall  be  credited  to  him 
in  the  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  College. 

4.  Only  one  such  study  shall  be  pursued  by  any  one  student  during  any  one 
term.  A  student  may  also  take  one  honor  study  each  in  the  Christmas  and  Spring 
vacations,  and  two  in  the  Summer  vacation. 

5.  The  Professor  with  whom  the  student  is  working  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  requiring  a  partial  examination  on  the  work  done  at  any  time  during  the 
term,  and  there  may  be  regular  recitations  at  the  Professor's  option. 

6.  The  amount  and  quality  of  this  extra  work  shall  be  taken  into  account  in 
awarding  honors  at  graduation. 

The  following  Honor  Examinations  have  been  sustained  during  the  year 
ending  June  23, 1897  : 

The  English  Language  and  Literature :  Merton  Eoscoe  Collins,  Vincent 
Barrett  Fisk,  Maud  Elizabeth  Hanna,  John  Yeoman  Sinton,  and  Nellie  Taylor, 
in  Piers  the  Plowman ;  Merton  Eoscoe  Collins,  in  the  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture ;  Willard  Maine  Bunnell,  Rorneyn  Henry  Bivenburg,  and  Harry  Chester 
Fithian,  in  Chaucer;  Merton  Roscoe  Collins,  James  Robert  Lincoln  Diggs, 
Jerome  Clark  Fetzer,  Vincent  Barrett  Fisk,  Harry  Chester  Fithian,  Walter 
Liddell  Hill,  Charles  Arthur  Lindemann,  and  Paul  Emil  Weithaase,  in  Para- 
dise Lost ;  Merton  Roscoe  Collins  and  Carl  Summerbell,  in  the  Romantic  Move- 
ment in  English  Literature ;  Oliver  John  Decker,  in  English  Oratory ;  John 
Truman  Anderson,  Louis  Browning  Sinnette,  and  Harry  Thomas  Sprague,  in 
Anglo-Saxon ;  Merton  Roscoe  Collins,  Frank  Hollinshead,  and  Grace  Slifer,  in 
Shakspere. 

The  Latin  Language  and  Literature:  Charles  Ernest  Bunnell,  Winfield 
Scott  Holland,  Howard  Curtis  Meserve,  Reuben  LaMont  Rentz,  and  Grace 
Sophronia  Woodard,  in  Cicero  de  Amicitia ;  Oliver  John  Decker  and  William 
Thompson  Todd,  in  Cicero  de  Officiis; 'Laura  Louisa  Allen,  Floyd  George  Bal- 
lentine,  and  Bertha  Celestine  Watkins,  in  Cicero  de  Oratore  ;  Levi  Truckenmil- 
ler  Fetzer,  in  Quintilian  ;  Grace  Slifer,  in  Latin  Poets ;  Floyd  George  Ballentine, 
Oliver  John  Decker,  and  William  Wilson  Goodwin,  in  the  Germania  and  Agri- 
cola  of  Tacitus ;  Herbert  Baldwin  Moyer,  in  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus  of 
Tacitus,  Seneca's  Moral  Essays,  Tertullian's  Apology,  and  Comparative  Philology. 

The  Greek  Language  and  Literature:  Anna  Kate  Goddard  and  Rosa 
Louise  Hartley,  in  the  Apology  of  Plato ;  Anna  Kate  Goddard  and  Maud  Elizabeth 
Hanna,  in  the  Phsedo  of  Plato ;  John  Truman  Anderson,  Joseph  Hutchinson 
Cooke,  Herbert   Elwood   Dutton,  Anna   Kate   Goddard,  Charles  Way  Harvey, 
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Howard  Curtis  Meserve,  Thomas  Johnson  Morris,  Romeyn  Henry  Rivenburg, 
Harry  Thomas  Sprague,  Carl  Summerbell,  and  Nellie  Taylor,  in  Greek  New 
Testament ;  Joseph  Hutchinson  Cooke,  Winfield  Scott  Holland,  and  Grace 
Sophronia  Woodard,  in  the  Odyssey ;  Laura  Louisa  Allen,  Floyd  George  Bal- 
lentine,  Edwin  Lightner  Nesbit,  Mary  Stephens,  and  Bertha  Celestine  Watkins, 
in  Xenophon's  Symposium. 

The  Hebrew  Language :  John  Yeoman  Sinton. 

Modern  Languages  :  Lizzie  Lillian  Foust  (two  courses) ,  Albert  Hutchin- 
son, Charles  Arthur  Lindemann  (two  courses),  Emelie  Louise  Pooley,  Romeyn 
Henry  Rivenburg  (three  courses),  Mary  Hoopes  Sharpless,  Myra  Sprague, 
George  Drayton  Strayer,  Eugene  Constant  Switzer,  Harry  Bornetraeger  Wassell, 
John  Herbert  Williams,  and  John  McCalmont  Wilson,  in  German  ;  Charles 
Arthur  Lindemann,  in  French. 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy :  Ralph  Frederick  Koons  and  Louis  Brown- 
ing Sinnette,  in  Advanced  Algebra,  in  Higher  Analytical  Geometry,  and  in 
Quaternions;  James  Palm  Stober,  in  Higher  Analytical  Geometry;  Louia 
Browning  Sinnette,  in  Synthetic  Geometry;  Robert  Ottens  Koons  and  Albert 
Hutchinson,  in  Surveying. 

Chemistry  and  Physics  :  Ralph  Frederick  Koons  and  Roy  Brown  Mulkie,  in 
Experimental  Mechanics  ;  Morris  Cramer  Van  Gundy,  in  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try ;  Leroy  Tyson  Butler  and  Morris  Cramer  Van  Gundy,  in  Advanced  Analyti- 
cal Chemistry. 

Organic  Science:  Robert  Otten3  Koons,  Herbert  Baldwin  Moyer,  and 
Grace  Slifer,  in  Systematic  Botany ;  Robert  Ottens  Koons,  in  Plant  Histology ; 
John  Grant  Lauderbaugh,  in  Cryptogamic  Botany ;  Louis  Hecker  Burge,  in 
Biology ;  Frank  Clark  Katherman,  in  Bacteriology ;  Nellie  Taylor,  in  Zoology ; 
Edward  Charles  Kunkle,  in  Mineralogy. 

Economics  and  Political  Science:  Willard  Maine  Bunnell  and  Ernest 
Rowland  Myers,  in  Economics  ;  Levi  Truckenmilier  Fetzer,  Samuel  Ward  Gilpin, 
Walter  Liddell  Hill,  and  Andrew  Albright  Leiser,  Jr.,  in  Constitutional  Law ; 
Willard  Maine  Bunnell  and  Ferdinand  Fields  Nelson,  in  Political  Philosophy; 
Carl  Summerbell,  in  Sociology. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History :  James  Robert  Lincoln  Diggs,  in  American 
History ;  Abram  Sterling  Barner,  Charles  Wolverton  Clement,  Merton  Roscoe 
Collins,  Jerome  Clark  Fetzer  (two  courses),  Andrew  Madison  Forrester,  Samuel 
Ward  Gilpin,  Edward  Charles  Kunkle  (two  courses),  Roy  Brown  Mulkie,  Ferdi- 
nand Fields  Nelson,  James  Palm  Stober,  Arthur  Anson  Smith,  and  John  McCal- 
mont Wilson,  in  History  of  Modern  Europe. 

Logic  and  Anthropology:  Grace  Amelia  Dewolfe,  Frank  Hollinshead, 
Ferdinand  Fields  Nelson,  John  Yeoman  Sinton,  Harry  Thomas  Sprague,  Carl 
Summerbell,  Benjamin  Franklin  Thomas,  and  Rutledge  Thornton  Wiltbank,  Jr., 
in  Anthropology ;  James  Robert  Lincoln  Diggs,  in  Inductive  Logic. 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  :  Merton  Roscoe  Collins  and  David  Solo- 
mon Grim,  in  James'  Psychology ;  James  Robert  Lincoln  Diggs,  Harry  Chester 
Fithian,  Benjamin  Franklin  Thomas,  and  Rutledge  Thornton  Wiltbank,  Jr.,  in 
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Institutes  of  Education ;  David  Solomon  Grim,  in  Ladd's  Physiological  Psychol- 
ogy; Abram  Sterling  Earner,  Edward  Percy  Gilchrist,  Kosa  Louise  Hartley, 
Edward  Charles  Kunkle,  and  John  Yeoman  Sinton,  in  Weber's  History  of 
Philosophy ;  David  Solomon  Grim  and  Maud  Elizabeth  Hanna,  in  Lotze,  Grund- 
ziige  der  Psychologic 


EXPENSES. 


The  Study  Rooms  are  so  arranged  that  two  students  occupy  the  same  study. 
The  Dormitories  are  intended  to  accommodate  only  one  person,  so  that  each 
student  has  his  own  private  sleeping-room.  These  are  furnished  with  new  spring 
bedsteads.  The  student  must  supply  himself  with  all  other  furniture.  Students 
are  responsible  for  damage  to  their  rooms,  whether  it  be  done  when  they  are 
present  in  the  room  or  absent  from  it. 

The  College  eharges  amount  to  $88  per  annum,  for  those  who  room  in  the 
College  building,  and  $75  for  those  who  room  in  the  town.  The  Scholarships  are 
rated  at  $50  per  annum. 

These  charges  must  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

No  student  is  entitled  to  his  place  in  his  class  until  he  has  made  settlement 
with  the  Registrar. 

A  slight  additional  charge  is  made  for  rooms  cared  for  by  the  Institution. 

If  a  student  occupy  a  study  by  himself,  the  charges  for  room-rent  and  private 
fuel  will  be  doubled.  The  assignments  are  for  one  year,  and  are  made  the  first 
Monday  morning  in  June,  immediately  after  the  devotional  exercises  in  Bucknell 
Hall.  Students  from  a  distance  will  save  inconvenience  by  applying  to  the 
Registrar  for  a  room  before  the  term  opens. 

Young  men  in  the  Collegiate  Department,  who  so  desire,  can  have  furnished 
rooms,  with  board,  in  the  East  Hall  of  the  Academy  ;  young  ladies  in  the  same 
department  have  their  residence  in  the  Institute.  For  rates  apply  to  the 
Registrar. 

In  the  laboratories  students  pay  for  chemicals  used  and  for  apparatus  broken 
or  damaged.  In  the  Chemical  Laboratory  this  will  amount  to  about  $12.00  for 
Analytical  and  $3.25  for  General  Chemistry,  depending  upon  the  care  of  the 
student. 

A  small  fee  is  charged  also  in  each  of  the  elective  courses  in  the  department 
of  Organic  Science,  and  in  City  Surveying,  for  the  use  of  instruments  and  for 
material  used. 

Before  entering  upon  the  experimental  courses  students  must  deposit  with 
the  Registrar  security  for  materials  used. 

Graduation  fee  and  Diploma,  $10.00.  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Diploma,  $5.00. 

Many  students  board  in  clubs  at  a  cost  of  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  week. 
Excellent  boarding  can  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  $3.00  or  $4.00  per  week, 
or  at  the  table  of  the  Bucknell  Academy  at  $3.00  per  week.  Washing  is  done  at 
25  cents  per  week.  No  boarding  is  allowed  in  the  College  buildings.  It  will  be 
a  matter  of  economy  to  bring  some  articles  of  furniture,  especially  bedding  and 
carpets,  from  home.  The  dimensions  of  the  study  rooms  are  12  feet  by  12  feet ;  of 
the  dormitories,  12  feet  by  6  feet ;  of  the  bedsteads,  75  inches  by  30  inches. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1897. 


HONORS  AT  GRADUATIQN. 

ORATIONS  SUMMA  CUM  LAUDE. 

Anna  Kate  Goddard,  Edward  Charles  Kunkle, 

Maud  Elizabeth  Hanna,  Romeyn  Henry  Rivenburg, 

Rosa  Louise  Hartley,  John  McCalmont  Wilson. 

ORATIONS  MAGNA  CUM  LAUDE. 

Willard  Maine  Bunnell,  Vincent  Barrett  Fisk, 

Merton  Roscoe  Collins,  David  Solomon  Grim, 

Louis  Browning  Sinnette. 

ORATIONS  CUM  LAUDE. 

Leroy  Tyson  Butler,  Harry  Thomas  Sprague, 

Edward  Percy  Gilchrist,  Carl  Summerbell, 

Ernest  Roland  Myers,  Nellie  Taylor. 

ORATIONS. 

William  Frederic  Eichholtz,  Mary  Owens, 

Jerome  Clark  Fetzer,  William  Hammond  Parker, 

John  Moore  Gundy,  William  Hamilton  Rodgers, 

Frank  Hollinshead,  John  Yeoman  Sinton, 

Ferdinand  Fields  Nelson,  Herbert  Charles  Stanton, 

Palmer  Lewis  Williams. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  ON  EXAMINATION. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

Hervey  Harris  Bower,  a.  b.,  Herbert  Frederick  Harris,  a.  b., 

Mary  Cotton,  a.  b.,  Robert  Burns  McCay,  a.  b., 

•  Jessie  June  Wheeler,  a.  b. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 


George  Fenner  Baker, 
Abram  Sterling  Barner, 
Willard  Maine  Bunnell, 
Vincent  Barrett  Fisk, 
Anna  Kate  Goddard, 
David  Solomon  Grim, 
Maud  Elizabeth  Hanna, 
Rosa  Louise  Hartley, 
Frank  Hollinshead,* 
Edward  Charles  Kunkle, 


Herbert  Baldwin  Moyer, 
Ernest  Roland  Myers, 
Ferdinand  Fields  Nelson, 
Romeyn  Henry  Rivenburg, 
William  Hamilton  Rodgers, 
Louis  Browning  Sinnette, 
Herbert  Charles  Stanton, 
Carl  Summerbell, 
Nellie  Taylor, 
John  McCalmont  Wilson. 


BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Merton  Roscoe  Collins,  William  Wilson  Goodwin, 

Jerome  Clark  Fetzer,  William  Hammond  Parker, 

Edward  Percy  Gilchrist,  John  Yeoman  Sinton, 

Harry  Thomas  Sprague. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 


LeRoy  Tyson  Butler, 
William  Frederic  Eichholtz, 
James  Alexis  Guie, 
John  Moore  Gundy, 


George  Albert  Jennings, 
Robert  Ottens  Koons, 
John  Vandling  Lesher, 
Mary  Owens, 


Palmer  Lewis  Williams. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  CURSU. 


James  Rowland  Hughes,  a.  b.,         Alonzo  Corodyn  Lathrop,  a.  b., 

Warren  Stanley  Marts,  a.  b. 


HONORARY  DEGREES  CONFERRED. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 
Mary  Ellen  Wells  Cobb,  George  Nox  McCain. 

DOCTOR  OF  SCIENCE. 
Thomas  Jefferson  Smith,  a.  m.,  m.  d. 

DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY. 

John  Weaver  Weddell,  a.  m.,  b.  d.,       William  Vandolah  Wilson,  a.  m., 
John  Spratt  Wrightnour,  a.  m.,  b.  d. 
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INSTRUCTORS  AND   OTHER  OFFICERS. 


JOHN  HOWARD  HARRIS,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d., 

PRESIDENT   OF   THE   UNIVEESITY. 


THOMAS  A.  EDWARDS,  a.  m.,  principal, 

LATIN. 

ALBERT  BURNS  STEWART,  a.  m., 

MATHEMATICS. 

LLEWELLYN  PHILLIPS,  a.  m., 

GREEK  AND  ENGLISH. 

WILLIAM  ALBERT  KAUFPMAN,  a.  b., 

SCIENCE. 

MISS  ELIZA  BELL,  ph.  b., 

HISTORY  AND  ENGLISH. 

MRS.  ANNIE  M.  BLACK, 

MATRON. 

WILLIAM  CHRISTIAN  GRETZINGER,  ph.  b., 

REGISTRAR   OF   THE    UNIVERSITY. 
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STUDENTS. 


THE  FOURTH  FORM. 


NAME. 

Alan  Craig  Cunningham, 
Milton  Judson  Davis, 
John  Sidney  Hoffa, 
John  William  McCracken, 
David  Alexander  Pitts, 


NAME. 

Mark  L.  Anthony, 
Harold  Barnes, 
Ray  Harris  Case, 
Lee  Russell  Rancke, 


CLASSICAL. 

RESIDENCE. 

Philadelphia. 
Lewisburg. 
Washingtonville. 
Kerrmoor. 
Philadelphia. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

RESIDENCE. 
Mt.  Top. 
JBayonne,  N.  J. 
Lewisburg. 
New  Columbia. 


ROOM. 

No.  5,  Main  Hall 
Home 


No.  10,  Main  Hall 


No.  7,  Main  Hall 


No.  12,  Main  Hall 


ROOM. 

No.  11,  Main  Hall 

No.  9,  East  Hall 

Mr.  E.  S.  Case 

Mr.  D.  Gross 


THE  THIRD  FORM. 


NAME. 

Frank  Elmer  Ammon, 
Claude  Fleming  Bower, 
John  Davis, 


CLASSICAL. 

RESIDENCE. 

Strode's  3Iills. 

Lewisburg. 

Nanticoke. 


room. 
No.  5,  Main  Hall 

Mr.  F.  E.  Bower 

No.  8,  Main  Hall 
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NAME. 

Cyrus  Clifton  Dunkel, 
Merle  Moe  Edwards, 
John  Morris  Evans, 
Forest  Floyd  Gallagher, 
Reese  Harvey  Harris, 
William  Huber  Hofpa, 
Joseph  William  McIlroy, 
George  Herbert  Stewart, 
David  William  Thomas, 


residence, 

Buffalo  Roads. 

Lewisburg. 

Scranton. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Washingtonville. 

Philadelphia. 

Lewisburg. 

Scranton. 


room. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Dunkel 

Principal  Edwards 

No.  12,  Main  Hall 

Rev.  J.  T.  Gallagher 

President  Harris 

No.  lp,  Main  Hall 

Mrs.  Mary  Mendenhall 

Professor  Stewart 

No.  7,  Main  Hall 


NAME. 

John  Weiser  Bassler, 


SCIENTIFIC. 

RESIDENCE, 

Sunbury. 


Samuel  Luther  Clark, 

Glen  Campbell. 
Robert  McGregor  Darlington, 

Lewisburg. 
William  Davis, 


William  Evans, 
Harry  Elmer  Fries, 
Peter  Snyder  Gass, 
John  Smith  Goodman, 
John  Charles  Groff, 
William  Marshall  Groff, 
Harvey  Mann, 
Amos  McCandless  Reid, 
Charles  Seidel, 
John  Daniel  Thomas, 


Nanticoke. 

Freeland. 

Lewisburg. 

Sunbury. 

Lewisburg. 

Levjisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Yeageriown. 

Clarion. 

Bryn  Mawr. 

Minersville. 


ROOM. 

No.  18,  East  Hall 
No.  12,  East  Hall 


Mr.  R.  D.  Darlington 


No.  8,  Main  Hall 
No.  17,  East  Hall 


Mrs.  Margaret  Anderson 


Home 

Mr.  G.  W.  Goodman 

Professor  Groff 

Professor  Groff 

No.  19,  East  Hall 

No.  13,  East  Hall 

No.  19,  East  Hall 

No.  4,  Main  Hall 
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THE  SECOND  FORM. 


name.  residence 

Roger  Saunders  Edwards, 

Ralph  Raymond  Gallagher, 

John  Arthur  Haines, 

Clyde  Mowery  Heddens, 

William  Kirk  Heffelfinger, 

Edward  Taylor  Hoffman, 

Isaac  William  Horton, 

Harold  Phelps  Humphrey, 

Walter  Alberger  Mintzer, 

Raymond  Chester  Patchin, 

Harold  Perrine, 

Ralph  W.  E.  Savidge, 

Edward  James  Shortell, 

John  Loomis  Tyler, 

Wesley  John  Walter, 


Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 

Winfield. 

Washingtonville. 
Shamokin. 
Milton. 

Standing  Stone. 
Elkland. 
Philadelphia. 
Patchinville. 
Lewisburg. 
Sunbury. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 
Bennington  Center,  N.  Y. 
Lochiel. 


ROOM. 

Principal  Edwards 

Rev.  J.  T.  Gallagher 

Mr.  A.  Haines 

No.  11,  Main  Hall 

No.  18,  East  Hall 

Home 

No.  22,  East  Hall 

No.  9,  East  Hall 

No.  17,  East  Hall 

No.  12,  East  Hall 

Professor  Perrine 

Hon.  C.  R.  Savidge 

No.  10,  West  Wing 

Dr.  J.  R.  Loomis 

Home 


THE  FIRST  FORM. 


NAME. 

RESIDENCE. 

ROOM. 

George  Nathan  Fehr, 

0 

Montgomery. 

Home 

George  Bailey  Harris, 

Lewisburg. 

President  Harris 

John  McGuffie, 

Pittston. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Reitmyer 

Harry  Barron  Miller, 

Lewisburg. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Miller 
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STUDENTS  PURSUING  SELECT  STUDIES. 


name.  residence. 

Richard  McKnight  Bell, 


Joseph  Sanford  Davis, 
Calvin  Hayes  Elliott, 
William  Tanner  Gray, 
Raymond  Greene, 
Augustus  Nitchie  Harmon, 
William  Andrew  Haviland, 
Walter  Morrison  Lorenz, 
Willis  Edgar  Maneval, 
William  Nogle  Marsh, 
Ferdinand  Andrew  Mets, 
William  W.  Nattress, 
John  Black  Packer, 
B.  Norris  Eittenhouse, 
Thomas  Andrew  Sherbondy, 
William  Scott  Shields, 
Eli  Slifer  Walls, 
Lowery  Archer  Waters, 
Benjamin  Whitman, 
Thomas  Lamar  Williams, 
William  Edward  Woodyear, 


Sabbath  Rest. 
Greenwich,  N.  J. 
Hartleton,  Pa. 
St.  Dennis,  Md. 
Lewistown. 
Lock  Haven. 
Lock  Haven. 
Roaring  Spring. 
Liberty. 
Lewisburg. 
Ashland. 
Sunbury. 
Sunbury. 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Philadelphia. 
Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Lewisburg. 
Mt.  Carmel. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


room. 
No.  3,  Main  Hall 

No.  19,  East  Wing 

No.  3,  Main  Hall 


No.  21,  East  Hall 


No.  15,  East  Hall 
No.  11,  East  Hall 
No.  11,  East  Hall 
No.  19,  East  Hall 


Mr.  Gottlob  Krise 


Mrs.  N.  C.  Marsh 


No.  16,  East  Hall 


Home 


No.  14,  East  Hall 
No.  20,  East  Hall 
No.  6,  Main  Hall 


Mr.  Wm.  Shields 


Mr.  W.  C.  Walls 


No.  20,  East  Hall 


Mr.  F.  O.  Whitman 


No.  4,  Main  Hall 
No.  21,  East  Hall 
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SUMMARY. 

The  Fourth  Form,  Classical, 5 

"  "  Scientific, : 4 

9 

The  Third  Form,  Classical, 12 

"         "  Scientific, 14 

26 

The  Second  Form, 15 

The  First  Form, 4 

Students  Pursuing  Select  Studies, 21 

t 

Total  in  Academy, 75 

In  other  Departments, 344 

Total  in  all  Departments, 419 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


The  Academy  is  designed  to  fit  pupils  for  College,  for  Teaching,  or  for  Busi- 
ness.    It  offers  two  Courses  of  Study. 

I.  The  Classical  Preparatory  Course  extends  through  four  years  and  is 
arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  College.  The  study  of  Latin 
begins  with  the  Second  Form  and  continues  for  three  years.  The  study  of 
Greek  begins  with  the  Third  Form  and  continues  for  two  years.  Notwith- 
standing the  time  given  to  these  important  branches  of  study,  fully  one-half  of 
the  time  of  the  entire  course  is  devoted  to  English,  Historical,  Mathematical,  and 
Scientific  subjects. 

II.  The  Scintific  Preparatory  Course  extends  through  fours  years  and 
furnishes  adequate  preparation  for  either  division  of  the  Philosophical  Course  in 
College.  The  First  and  Second  Forms  of  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific  Courses 
are  identical.  In  the  Third  and  Fourth  Forms,  the  student  preparing  for  the 
Latin  Division  substitutes  Historical  and  Scientific  subjects  for  the  Greek  of  the 
Classical  Course ;  while  the  student  preparing  for  the  Greek  Division  substitutes 
the  Greek  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Forms  for  the  Latin  and  includes  the  His- 
torical and  Scientific  subjects. 

Students  may  enter  the  Form  which  they  are  prepared  to  pursue  with  profit. 

Students  who  are  able  to  accomplish  more  work  in  the  allotted  time  than  is 
required  by  the  Classical  Course,  are  encouraged  to  add  the  special  studies  of  the 
Scientific  Course.  They  may  also  pursue  extra  honor  work  in  the  Classics  by 
reading,  under  an  instructor's  direction,  Ctesar's  Civil  War,  Cicero's  Letters,  or 
Sallust,  and  the  Books  IV,  V,  VI,  of  the  Iliad,  or  the  Hellenics. 

Students  who  are  preparing  for  the  English  Scientific  Course  in  College  can 
elect  the  necessary  studies  from  the  regular  Curricula  of  the  Academy. 

Students  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  College,  but  who  desire  a  comprehen- 
sive academic  training,  will  find  the  Scientific  Preparatory  Course,  with  Latin, 
well  adapted  to  prepare  them  for  teaching  or  for  business. 

Transient  students  may  elect  from  the  studies  offered  in  any  term  such 
branches  as  they  are  qualified  to  pursue. 
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CURRICULA. 


I.  CLASSICAL  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 


First  form. 

I.  Term — Arithmetic,  Penmanship, 

English  Grammar,  Orthography, 

History  of  the  United  States,  Heading. 

II.  Term — Arithmetic,  Penmanship  or  Drawing, 

English  Grammar,  Orthography  and  Etymology, 

General  History,  Reading. 

III.   Term — Arithmetic,  Penmanship  or  Drawing, 

English  Language,  Orthography  and  Etymology, 

General  History,  Reading. 


I.  Term — Higher  Arithmetic, 
Latin — Lessons, 
Rhetoric, 

II.  Term — Book-keeping, 
Latin — Lessons, 

Grammar, 
History  of  Greece, 

III.  Term— Physical  Geography, 
Latin, 

History  of  Home, 
Elementary  Botany, 


SECOND   FORM. 

Penmanship  or  Drawing, 
Literature  and  Elocution, 
Bible. 


Penmanship  or  Drawing, 
Literature  and  Elocution, 
Bible. 

Penmanship  or  Drawing, 
Literature  and  Elocution, 
Bible. 


THIRD  FORM. 

I.  Term — Natural  Philosophy,  Composition, 

Caesar's  Commentaries, 
Greek — Lessons, 

II.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEneid, 
Greek  — Lessons, 
Grammar, 

III.  Term— Algebra, 

Vergil's  JEneid, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 


Literature  and  Elocution, 
Bible. 

Composition, 

Literature  and  Elocution, 

Bible. 

Composition, 

Literature  and  Elocution, 

Bible. 
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FOURTH    FORM. 


I.  Term — Algebra,  Quadratics, 

Latin — Vergil's  iEneid, 

Prosody, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Greek  Prose  Composition, 

II.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 

Latin — Cicero's  Orations, 

Prose  Composition, 
Homer's  Iliad. 

III.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 
Cicero's  Orations, 
Greek — Homer's  Iliad, 

Prose  Composition, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 


Literature  and  Oratory, 

Elocution, 

Bible. 


Literature  and  Oratory, 

Elocution, 

Bible. 


Literature  and  Oratory, 

Elocution, 

Bible. 


II.  SCIENTIFIC  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 


First  form. 

I.  Term — Arithmetic,  Penmanship, 

English  Grammar,  Orthography, 

History  of  the  United  States,  Heading. 

II.   Term — Arithmetic,  Penmanship  or  Drawing, 

English  Grammar,  Orthography  and  Etymology, 

General  History,  Reading. 

III.   Term — Arithmetic,  Penmanship  or  Drawing, 

English  Language,  Orthography  and  Etymology. 
General  History, 


SECOND 

I.  Term — Higher  Arithmetic, 
Latin — Lessons, 
Rhetoric, 

II.  Term — Book-keeping, 
Latin — Lessons, 

Grammar, 
History  of  Greece, 

III.  Term — Physical  Geography, 
Latin, 

History  of  Rome, 
Elementary  Botany, 


FORM. 

Penmanship  or  Drawing, 
Literature  and  Elocution, 
Bible. 

Penmanship  or  Drawing, 
Literature  and  Elocution, 
Bible. 


Penmanship  or  Drawing, 
Literature  and  Elocution, 
Bible. 
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THIRD 

I.  Term — Natural  Philosophy, 
Caesar's  Commentaries, 
History  of  England, 

II.  Term— Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEneid, 
Astronomy, 

III.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEneid, 
Civil  Government, 

FOURTH 

I.   Term — Algebra,  Quadratics, 

Latin — Vergil's  iEneid, 

Prosody, 
Physiology, 

II.   Term — Plane  Geometry, 

Latin — Cicero's  Orations, 

Prose  Composition, 
English  Literature, 
III.   Term — Plane  Geometry, 
Cicero's  Orations, 
Geology, 


Form. 

Composition, 

Literature  and  Elocution, 

Bible. 

Composition, 

Literature  and  Elocution, 

Bible. 

Composition, 

Literature  and  Elocution, 

Bible. 

FORM. 

Literature  and  Oratory, 

Elocution, 

Bible. 

Literature  and  Oratory, 

Elocution, 

Bible. 

Literature  and  Oratory, 

Elocution, 

Bible. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 

English  Language  and  Literature  : — Reed's  Word  Lessons ;  Kellogg 
and  Reed's  Word  Building ;  Sheldon's  Advanced  Lessons  in  English ;  Reed  and 
Kellogg' s  Higher  Lessons ;  Newcomers  Composition  ;  D.  J.  Hill's  Elements  of 
Rhetoric ;  Pancoast's  Representative  English  Literature ;  English  and  American 
Classics,  various  editions. 

Mathematics  : — The  American  Comprehensive  Arithmetic ;  Wentworth 
and  Hill's  Higher  Arithmetic ;  Wentworth's  Elements  of  Algebra ;  Wentworth's 
Geometry. 

History  and  Government: — Fiske's  United  States;  Barnes'  General; 
Guest's  English ;  Myer's  Greece ;  Myer's  Rome ;  Macy's  Civil  Government. 

Greek: — White's  First  Greek  Book;  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar ;  Good- 
win's Anabasis ;  Seymour's  Iliad. 

Latin :— McMillan's  Shorter  Course;  Welsh  and  Duffield's  Invasion  of  Brit- 
ain ;  Collar's  Gate  to  Caesar ;  Mooney's  Grammar ;  Harper  and  Tolman's  Caesar ; 
Greenough  and  Kittredge's  Vergil ;  Allen  and  Greenough's  New  Cicero. 

ScrENCE: — Appleton's Physical  Geography;  Sharplessand  Phillips'  Natural 
Philosophy;  Sharpless  and  Phillips'  Astronomy;  Martin's  Briefer  Course  in 
Physiology  ;  Le  Conte's  Elements  of  Geology. 
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METHODS  OF   INSTRUCTION. 


The  Preparatory  Curriculum  naturally  falls  into  six  principal  lines  of 
study,  viz.,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  History,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Science. 
These  combine,  in  due  proportion,  the  cultural,  the  disciplinary  and  the  practi- 
cal elements  of  intermediate  education.  The  two  great  divisions  of  modern 
study,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific,  are  accorded  adequate  and  appropriate 
preparation.  The  subjects,  facilities  and  methods  of  the  various  departments  are 
explained  below. 

I.   THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

A  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles  of  English  Grammar  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  student's  progress  in  the  subsequent  language  studies.  The  continu- 
ous application  of  this  knowledge  in  Composition,  and  the  constant  comparison 
with  the  forms  and  idioms  of  the  Ancient  Languages,  prepare  the  way  for  the 
study  of  elementary  Rhetoric,  and  the  appreciative  reading  of  English  and 
American  Literature.  The  aim  is  the  clear,  elegant,  and  forcible  use  of  the 
mother  tongue  as  the  chief  instrument  of  expression. 


II.   THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

The  Inductive  Method  is  used  in  the  elementary  instruction.  The  student 
investigates  the  formation  of  the  language.  The  abstract  rules  of  Syntax  are 
learned  from  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  sentences.  Careful  drill  is  given  in 
the  declensions  and  conjugations,  in  the  use  of  the  moods  and  the  sequence  of 
tenses,  in  the  ready  reading  of  the  Latin  text,  in  sight  reading  and  in  accurate 
translation  into  idiomatic  English.  Attention  is  given  to  the  important  per- 
sonal, historical,  and  political  elements  in  the  writings  of  Csesar  and  Cicero.  In 
Vergil,  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  poetry,  legend,  religion,  philosophy, 
and  art  of  Rome.  He  is  taught  to  investigate  the  allegorical,  archseological, 
and  mythical  allusions  of  the  iEneid,  and  to  appreciate  it  as  the  mirror  of  the 
life  of  the  Empire.  Latin  prosody  is  taught  first  from  the  text,  and  then  from 
the  grammar. 

III.  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

The  first  two  terms  of  the  Third  Form  are  spent  in  a  thorough  study  of 
White's  First  Greek  Book.  In  the  third  term  Xenophon's  Anabasis  is  read  and 
special  attention  is  given  to  acquiring  a  vocabulary  and  to  the  forms  and  syntax 
of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives.  In  the  first  half  year  of  the  Fourth  Form 
the  reading  of  Xenophon  is  continued.  During  the  last  half  Homer's  Iliad  is 
read  and  the  difference  between  Homeric  and  Attic  forms  is  noted.  Throughout 
the  course  Prose  Composition  is  frequently  given  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
vocabulary  and  a  knowledge  of  syntax. 
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IV.     HISTORY. 

The  course  in  History  includes  a  survey  of  the  History  of  the  United  States, 
England,  Greece,  and  Rome.  The  aim  is  not  so  much  to  fill  the  student's  mind 
with  a  collection  of  dates  and  events  as  to  acquaint  him  with  the  life,  the  genius, 
the  institutions,  and  the  achievements  of  the  respective  peoples,  and  their  part 
in  the  wider  history  of  mankind.  Students  are  encouraged  to  cultivate  the  his- 
torical imagination ;  to  compare  rare  characteristics,  arts,  and  religions,  and  to 
appreciate  the  noble  ideals,  the  heroic  struggles  and  sacrifices  that  have  imparted 
imperishable  worth  to  human  institutions. 

Civil  Government  is  taught  as  a  preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship. 
The  origin  and  growth  of  our  institutions,  the  functions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  National,  State,  and  local  governments,  the  political  history  of  the 
people,  the  interpretation  and  construction  of  the  Constitution,  are  presented 
and  discussed. 

V.    MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. — To  students  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  business,  a  course  is 
given  in  practical  business  Arithmetic,  involving  all  the  ordinary  problems  and 
practices  in  the  business  world.  To  those  who  are  preparing  for  college  or  for 
teaching  instruction  is  given  in  the  theory  and  science  of  Arithmetic.  Pupils 
are  expected  to  master  the  principles  and  then  to  formulate  their  own  rules. 

Algebra. — The  course  extends  through  one  period  daily  for  one  year,  and 
includes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles,  Factoring,  Divisors 
and  Multiples,  Fractions,  Equations,  Involution,  Evolution,  Theory  of  Exponents, 
Radicals,  and  Quadratic  Equations.  Daily  blackboard  work  serves  to  apply  the 
principles  taught.  The  student  is  required  both  to  know  the  methods  of  the 
solution  of  problems  and  also  to  explain  the  operation  to  the  class. 

Plane  Geometry. — The  instruction  consists  in  daily  recitations  for  two  terms 
on  the  Theorems  and  Problems  given  in  the  text-book,  with  original  demonstra- 
tions of  the  same  Propositions  by  the  students  from  hints  and  figures  given  in  the 
class-room.  Besides  this,  considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  solution  of 
original  Propositions,  and  the  application  of  principles  thus  learned  to  the  solu- 
tion of  numerical  problems. 

Book-keeping.  — A  practical  introduction  to  the  science  of  accounts  is  se- 
cured in  the  term  devoted  to  mastering  the  principles  of  Double  Entry  Book- 
keeping. Careful  attention  is  given  to  business  forms,  to  the  usages  of  Banks, 
and  to  the  elements  of  Commercial  Law.  The  subject  may  be  pursued  in  its 
more  extended  and  intricate  applications  by  a  second  term's  work,  open  to  prop- 
erly qualified  students. 

VI.  SCIENCE. 

Physical  Geography  lays  a  foundation  for  subsequent  work  in  all  sciences. 
It  surveys  the  earth's  physiography,  climate,  atmosphere,  fauna,  flora,  ocean 
tides  and  currents,  and  geological  agencies.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
physical  features  of  the  United  States.  The  subject  is  illustrated  by  drawings, 
photographs,  colored  and  relief  maps,  and  specimens  from  the  Museum. 
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Botany  is  taught  by  text-book,  field  exercise,  plant  analysis,  and  weekly 
lectures.  A  brief  outline  is  first  obtained  of  plant  structure,  physiology,  growth, 
and  reproduction.  The  subject  is  then  reviewed  by  daily  drill  in  analyzing, 
recording,  classifying,  and  preserving  specimens.  The  recorded  analysis  of  fifty 
plants  is  required.  Lectures  explaining  special  forms  of  vegetable  growth,  the 
flora  of  this  country,  the  cultivation,  uses,  and  history  of  plants  complete  the 
work. 

Physiology. — Every  effort  is  made  to  impart  clear  ideas  of  the  structure, 
parts,  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  chem- 
istry of  foods,  the  laws  of  health,  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics.  Sugges- 
tions are  constantly  made  as  to  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  the  care  of  the  sick, 
disinfection  and  sanitation,  and  accidents  and  emergencies.  Charts,  manikin, 
and  preparations  are  used  in  class. 

Natural  Philosophy. — The  student  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements 
of  mechanics  and  physics.  The  apparatus  of  the  College  Laboratory  is  available 
for  use.  The  historical  beginnings  of  each  subject,  and  subsequent  development, 
are  sketched  in  brief  lectures.  No  pains  are  spared  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with 
the  laws  of  these  sciences,  by  instruction,  experiment,  review,  and  repeated  ex- 
amination. The  truth  of  principles  is  proved,  except  where  the  demonstration 
involves  the  mathematics  of  the  higher  course  in  College. 

Astronomy. — Descriptive  Astronomy  discusses  the  earth's  relations  to  the 
solar  system,  the  masses,  motions,  and  orbits  of  each  member  of  it ;  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  at  least  five  motions  of  the  earth  ;  general  boundaries  of  the 
constellations  of  the  Zodiac  and  northern  heavens ;  the  accepted  theories  of 
comets,  meteors,  and  nebulae.  Charts,  star  maps,  globes,  and  other  apparatus  are 
used,  and  the  student  is  afforded  privileges  of  observation  in  the  College  Obser- 
vatory. 

Geology. — The  student  here  masters  the  elements  of  lithologicai,  structural, 
dynamic,  and  historical  Geology.  Specimens  of  various  rocks  and  minerals  are 
handled  in  class  ;  their  composition,  characteristics,  and  place  in  nature  are  ex- 
plained ;  the  structure  of  the  earth  in  its  present  form  is  studied ;  the  history 
of  its  evolution,  the  age  and  characteristics  of  its  strata,  the  chief  geological 
features  of  each  continent,  and  the  forces  at  work,  and  that  have  worked  to  pro- 
duce change,  are  considered. 


VII.  ORATORY. 

Class  Exercises. — Members  of  the  Fourth  Form  prepare  and  deliver  two 
original  orations  each  term.  All  other  students  have  regular  exercises  in  Com- 
position and  Declamation  throughout  the  year.  Public  exercises  are  held  in 
Bucknell  Hall  on  Saturday  morning,  before  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
Academy.     Visitors  are  cordially  welcomed  to  these  exercises. 

In  addition  to  the  private  rehearsals  for  the  work  above  indicated,  all  stu- 
dents receive  weekly  instruction  in  Elocution.  The  course  includes  careful  drill 
in  the  Elementary  sounds,  in  Articulation,  and  in  Expression  ;  in  Analytical 
Reading,  including  the  Bible  and  Hymns ;  and  the  study  of  Shakspere. 
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VIII.    SPECIAL  BRANCHES. 

Bible  Study. — The  study  of  the  Bible  is  pursued  as  a  regular  weekly  recita- 
ton  throughout  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Forms,  in  both  courses  of  study 
A  scheme  of  study  is  arranged  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  It  is  intended 
that  the  successive  schemes  for  the  various  years  of  the  course  will  cover  the  Life 
of  Christ,  the  Historical  portions  foreshadowing  the  Christ,  and  the  History  of 
the  Apostolic  Church. 

Literature  Study. — The  reading  and  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  English 
and  American  Literature  is  maintained  in  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Forms 
by  means  of  weekly  recitations  and  conferences.  The  work  required  is  identical 
with  the  "  Scheme  of  Uniform  Entrance  Examinations  in  English  Language 
and  Literature,"  adopted  by  the  "  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland."  It  comprises  (a)  careful  readings 
of  representative  works  of  certain  authors,  as  literature ;  (b)  thorough  study  as 
to  "subject-matter,  form,  and  structure"  of  other  selections.  Regular  examina- 
tions will  determine  the  student's  proficiency. 

The  Study  of  Music  may  be  pursued  by  Academic  students  under  the 
instruction  of  Professor  E.  Aviragnet  and  his  Assistants,  of  the  School  of  Music. 

Drawing*. — All  students  of  the  Academy  may  receive  throughout  the  yesr 
weekly  lessons  in  Free-hand  Drawing  and  Penmanship  without  extra  charge. 
Special  individual  instruction  in  Drawing  is  afforded  at  twenty-four  dollars  per 
annum. 


IX.  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTUEE. 

The  Tustin  Gymnasium  affords  opportunity  for  physical  exercise  in  the 
winter  and  during  inclement  weather  at  other  seasons.  The  Directors  of  the 
Gymnasium  give  regular  class  exercises  to  the  students  of  the  Academy. 
Attendance  upon  physical  training  in  the  Gymnasium  is  obligatory  during  the 
Winter  Term, 

The  Athletic  Association  of  the  Academy  has  been  formed  to  encourage 
and  regulate  athletic  sports.  The  Association  is  allowed  to  arrange  match  games 
with  other  similar  bodies  by  first  securing  the  consent  of  the  Principal. 


PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

THIRD    FORM. 

The  Public  Exhibition  of  the  Third  Form  in  Declamation  will  take  place  on 
Saturday  evening,  April  30,  1898,  in  Bucknell  Hall. 

FOURTH    FORM. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Academy  will  be  the  Public  Exhibition  in  Ora- 
tory of  the  Fourth  Form,  on  Tuesday  morning,  June  21,  1898. 
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GENERAL   INFORMATION. 


ADVANTAGES. 

To  the  student  seeking  preparation  for  College,  the  Academy  offers  unusual 
inducements.  Its  proximity  to  the  College  secures  to  him  an  atmosphere  of 
study,  acquaintance  with  the  guides  and  companions  of  his  future  course,  and 
the  benefit  of  numerous  literary  exercises  to  be  found  only  in  College  towns. 
He  has  access  to  the  College  Library  and  Heading-Room.  The  Academy  is 
designed  to  fit  its  pupils  thoroughly  for  College,  for  Business,  or  for  Teaching. 
It  aims  to  lay  broad  and  solid  foundations  for  all  subsequent  scholarly  culture* 
and  for  the  successful  conduct  of  every-day  affairs. 


GOVERNMENT. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  regard  self-government  as  the  only  true  govern- 
ment. It  will  be  the  constant  endeavor  to  secure  uprightness  of  character,  gentle- 
manly deportment,  and  diligent  application  to  work,  by  kind  treatment,  and  high 
standards  in  conduct  and  study.  The  Academy  cannot  knowingly  accept  or  retain 
incorrigibles. 

I.  ADMINISTRATION. 

1.  The  general  control  of  the  Academy  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the 
University. 

2.  The  government  of  the  Academy,  subject  to  such  control,  rests  with  the 
Principal  of  the  Academy. 

3.  The  government  of  each  Hall  is  vested  in  the  Instructor  in  charge,  who 
resides  in  the  Hall  and  enforces  regulations  for  the  Hours  of  Study,  Academy 
Property,  Hygienic  Precautions,  and  General  Deportment,  and  such  other  pru- 
dential regulations  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  joint  concurrence  of  the  President 
of  the  University  and  the  Principal  of  the  Academy. 

4.  Each  Instructor  shall  have  charge  of  his  classes  with  reference  to  attend- 
ance upon  recitations.  He  shall  report  to  the  Principal  cases  of  non-attendance, 
and  inexcusable  failure  on  the  part  of  students  to  prepare  regular  lessons  or  spe- 
cial work  assigned. 

II.  VIOLATION  OF  RULES. 

1.  Any  officer  of  the  Institution  becoming  cognizant  of  any  violation  of  regu- 
lations by  anjr  pupil  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Principal  of  the  Academy,  who 
shall  make  a  record  of  the  fact  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose. 

2.  Every  violation  of  the  laws  and  prudential  regulations  of  the  Academy  will 
subject  the  offender  to  a  penalty  of  demerits,  graded  according  to  the  flagrancy 
and  frequency  of  the  offense. 
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3.  When  the  sum  of  a  pupil's  demerits  equals  ten  it  shall  be  the  Principal's 
duty  to  notify  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  offender,  specifying  the  offense ;  for 
every  additional  five  demerits  like  notification  shall  be  made. 

4.  Additional  disciplinary  penalties  in  the  form  of  reprimand,  "  campus," 
suspension,  dismissal,  or  expulsion,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  will 
follow  repeated  violations. 

BUILDINGS  AND  ROOMS. 

The  Academy  Buildings  are  described  in  detail  in  the  introductory  pages 
of  this  Catalogue. 

The  Main  Building1  contains,  besides  its  accommodations  for  other  school 
and  boarding  purposes,  furnished  rooms  for  students.  The  rooms  are  designed 
to  accommodate  two  students  each,  and  are  twenty  feet  by  twelve  feet,  and  four- 
teen feet  high.  They  are  subdivided  into  a  study  room  twelve  feet  by  ten  feet, 
and  a  dormitory  nine  feet  square.  The  dormitory  contains  a  double  bed  with 
woven  wire  mattress.     Both  rooms  are  provided  with  all  necessary  furniture. 

The  New  East  Hall  contains  combined  study  and  sleeping  rooms,  each 
designed  for  two  students.  These  rooms  are  fifteen  feet  by  twelve  feet,  with 
high  ceilings,  and  contain  two  commodious  closets  and  two  single  wire  mattress 
beds  with  all  necessary  furniture. 


UNFURNISHED  ROOMS. 

The  Academy  has  a  number  of  unfurnished  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
students  of  mature  years  and  of  limited  means.  No  attention  by  servants  is  given 
to  these  rooms,  nor  are  lights  supplied.  Two  students  occupy  a  study  room  in 
common.  The  dormitories  are  provided  with  a  double-spring  bedstead.  All  other 
furnishing  is  to  be  done  by  the  occupants.  While  second-hand  articles  of  furni- 
ture may  be  obtained  here,  it  will  be  to  the  student's  advantage  to  bring  from 
home  bedding  and  carpets.  The  dimensions  of  the  study  rooms  are  ten  feet  by 
twelve  feet ;  of  the  dormitory,  nine  feet  by  nine  feet. 


ARTICLES  REQUIRED. 

Each  student  should  be  provided  with  an  umbrella,  overshoes,  table  napkins, 
towels,  soap,  and  other  articles  usually  required  for  personal  comfort.  All  articles 
for  the  laundry  should  be  marked  with  the  owner's  name. 


BOARDING. 


All  students  from  a  distance  will  occupy  rooms  and  will  board  in  the  Acad- 
emy, except  for  reasons  jointly  satisfactory  to  the  President  of  the  University 
and  the  Principal  of  the  Academy. 

The  Principal  and  his  family,  the  Instructors,  and  the  Matron  live  in  the 
building,  take  their  meals  with  the  boarders,  and  strive  in  all  possible  ways  to 
secure  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  students.     The  Instructors  occupy  rooms 
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adjacent  to  the  students'  apartments.  The  appointments  of  the  Dining  Room, 
the  character  of  the  table  supplies,  the  household  service  in  general,  are  designed 
to  furnish  the  comforts  of  a  first-class  boarding-house.  So  far  as  may  be  war- 
ranted by  the  deportment  of  the  students,  there  will  be  absent  from  the  home-life 
of  the  school  all  needless  uniformity  in  irksome  limitations,  which  disregard  the 
reasonable  individual  preference  of  pupils. 

The  Academy  gives  to  furnished  rooms  daily  and  complete  attention,  pro- 
vides and  washes  all  bedding  and  bed  clothing,  and  supplies  and  cares  for  all 
lights. 

Engagements  for  board  and  rooms  are  expected  to  continue  without  change 
to  the  end  of  the  school  year  for  which  they  are  made. 


APPLIANCES. 

The  Academy  is  in  possession  of  excellent  apparatus  for  instruction.  A 
select  Reference  Library,  containing  an  Encyclopedia,  Lexicons,  Dictionaries, 
Atlases,  and  various  other  helps,  is  accessible  to  students  at  all  hours.  The 
Classical  Recitation  Room  is  provided  with  Kiepert's  Wall  Maps  of  Ancient 
Geography,  and  with  Reinhard's  Album  of  Classical  Antiquities,  mounted. 
Metric  apparatus,  Maps  and  Globes  render  assistance  in  other  directions. 

The  apparatus  of  the  College  also  is  accessible  to  the  classes  for  purposes  of 
experiment  and  illustration. 

The  College  Library,  numbering  18,000  volumes,  is  available  for  all  students. 


STUDY-ROOM. 

In  order  to  insure  favorable  conditions  of  study,  the  Academy  maintains  a 
public  study-room  for  the  use  of  day-pupils  and  such  boarding  pupils  as  are 
thereby  better  accommodated  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons.  This  room  is 
under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Proctor  or  one  of  the  instructors  of  the 
Academy.  Except  when  engaged  in  recitation  day  pupils  and  such  others  as  are 
assigned  thereto,  are  required  to  occupy  seats  in  the  study  room  during  the  day 
study  hours,  unless  excused  for  good  reason.  A  record  of  such  attendance  is 
kept,  and  enters  into  the  pupil's  standing  at  the  end  of  the  term. 


HOURS. 


The  time  devoted  to  study  and  recitation  amounts  to  nine  hours  every  week- 
day, except  Saturday,  when  it  is  only  two  hours.  This  time  should  be  sacred  to 
its  purpose.  Parents  of  the  day  pupils  are  requested  to  co-operate  with  the 
school  in  securing  attention  to  evening  study  hours,  and  to  avoid  furnishing  ex- 
cuses or  granting  occasions  for  absence. 

Students  from  a  distance  should  be  in  Lewisburg  on  the  day  preceding  the 
opening  of  each  term,  and  no  student  should  leave  until  the  term  has  closed. 
Punctuality  in  attendance  is  essential  to  success  in  school  work. 

For  terms  and  vacations,  see  the  Calendar  of  the  University. 
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STANDING  AND  PKOMOTIONS. 

The  weekly  averages  of  marks  for  recitations  are  recorded,  and  also  failures 
in  conduct  and  attendance.  The  scale  for  such  markings  ranges  from  10,  or  per- 
fect, to  0,  or  inexcusable  failure.     Unexcused  absences  count  as  zero. 

Monthly  and  term  examinations  are  held  in  the  studies  thus  far  completed, 
and  term  reports  of  the  average  in  scholarship,  attendance,  and  conduct  of  each 
student  are  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  by  the  Principal. 

.No  student  is  promoted  to  the  next  higher  class  whose  average  in  any  study 
is  less  than  7. 

Students  who  complete  the  Preparatory  Courses  of  Study  are  admitted  to 
standing  in  corresponding  divisions  of  the  Freshman  Class  in  the  College,  upon 
the  Principal's  certificate,  without  examination. 

All  students  who  complete  in  a  satisfactory  manner  either  the  Classical  or 
the  Scientific  Course  of  Study,  and  who  have  sustained  irreproachable  characters 
during  their  school  residence,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  setting  forth  their 
proficiency  in  the  branches  studied. 

Students  attaining  an  average  standing  of  9  are  encouraged  to  take  work 
additional  to  the  Regular  Courses  of  Study. 


PRIZES. 


The  Harry  S.  Hopper  Prize. 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Hopper,  of  Philadelphia,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
offers  an  annual  prize  for  excellence  in  Composition. 

This  prize  for  1897  was  awarded  to  Hugo  Bruno  Charles  Biemer. 

The  Rev.  D.  P.  Leas  Prize. 

Rev.  David  P.  Leas,  of  Philadelphia,  Treasurer  of  Bucknell  University, 
offers  an  annual  prize  to  that  member  of  the  Third  Form  who  shall  excel  in  the 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Third  Form  in  Declamation. 

This  prize  in  1897  was  awarded  to  Milton  Judson  Davis. 

The  William  E.  SVIartin  Prize. 

Professor  William  E.  Martin  offers  an  annual  prize  to  that  member  of  the 
Fourth  Form  who  shall  pronounce  the  best  oration  at  the  Academic  Graduating 
Exhibition. 

This  prize  for  1897  was  awarded  to  Joseph  Zerbe  Rowe. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

This  is  a  voluntary  organization  of  students  for  mutual  improvement  in 
literary  and  oratorical  exercises,  it  has  a  large  and  convenient  hall  in  the  Main 
Academy  Building,  where  meetings  are  held  on  Friday  evenings. 
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RELIGIOUS  SERVICES. 

The  duties  of  eacli  day  are  opened  with  devotional  exercises  in  Bucknell 
Hall,  which  all  students  are  required  to  attend.  Devotional  exercises  are 
also  held  in  the  Academy  every  evening,  just  before  the  evening  study  hour.  All 
Academic  students  residing  on  the  University  campus  are  required  to  attend  these 
exercises. 

Regular  attendance  upon  public  worship  at  some  church  in  town  on  Sunday 
morning  is  required  ;  also  upon  services  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  the  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Colleges.  Attendance  upon  Sunday-schools  and  mid-week  prayer- 
meetings,  while  voluntary,  is  strongly  urged  upon  students. 

Parents  or  guardians  are  requested  to  indicate  to  the  Principal  the  church 
which  they  wish  their  sons  or  wards  to  attend. 

The  Academic  students  maintain  a  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  which  holds  a  weekly  prayer -meeting  on  Tuesday  evenings. 


EXPENSES. 
EAST  HALL. 


Per  Annum. 
Tuition,  Board,  Furnished  Room,  Heat,  Lights,  Care,  Washing, 

and  Incidentals, $230  00 

MAIN  HALL. 

Tuition,  Board,  Unfurnished   Room,   Heat,   Washing,  and   Inci- 
dentals,         ....  185  00 

Tuition,  and  Incidentals  to  Day  Pupils, 55  00 

All  charges  are  payable  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  in  advance,  at  the 

beginning  of  each  term,  or  by  the  25th  of  September,  10th  of  January  and  April. 
No  student  is  entitled  to  his  place  in  his  class  until  he  has  made  settlement 

for  the  term  bills. 

An  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  washing  more  than  12  pieces  per  week. 
Students  who  remain  in  the  Academy  during  the  holiday  or  spring  vacation 

will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $4.50  per  week.     Table  boarders  will  be  charged 

the  regular  rate,  $3.00  per  week. 

Free  scholarships,  covering  tuition,  are  provided  in  all  the  departments  of 

the  University  for  the  children  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  actual  service. 

The  expenses  for  Music  and  Printing  for  Exhibitions  and  Anniversary  occa- 
sions are  paid  by  the  classes  for  which  such  expenses  are  incurred. 

For  information  respecting*  the  Academy,  address  the  President  of  the 
University,  John  H.  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  or  the  Principal,  Thomas  A. 
Edwards,  A.  M. 


THE  INSTITUTE. 


INSTRUCTORS  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 


JOHN  HOWARD  HARRIS,  ph.  d.,  ll.d., 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  INSTRUCTOR  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 

EVELINE  JUDITH  STANTON,  ph.  m.,  principal, 

AND  INSTRUCTOR   IN   ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

ELYSEE  AVIRAGNET,  a.  m.,  mus.  doc, 

VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL   MUSIC   AND  THE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

JULIET  AIKIN, 

INSTRUMENTAL   MUSIC. 

ELIZABETH  COLLINS  EDDELMAN,  sc.  b., 

LATIN   AND  GERMAN. 

ELIZA  BELL,  ph.  b., 

HISTORY   AND   ENGLISH. 

JESSIE  JUNE  WHEELER,  a.  m., 

MATHEMATICS. 

ANNA  MARGUERITE  MILLER, 

DRAWING   AND  PAINTING. 

KATHARINE  ARMISTEAD  CRAWFORD,  mus.  b., 

VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL   MUSIC. 

MAUD  ELIZABETH  HANNA,  a.  b., 

ENGLISH,   ELOCUTION,   AND  GYMNASTICS. 

WILLIAM  ALBERT  KAUFFMAN,  a.  b., 

SCIENCE. 

WILLIAM  EMMETT  MARTIN,  a.  m., 

HISTORY   OF  ART. 

WILLIAM  CHRISTIAN  GRETZINGER,  ph.  b., 

REGISTRAR   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

ELIAS  REYNOLDS, 

CARE   OF   THE  INSTITUTE  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

Mrs.  ELIAS  REYNOLDS, 

MATRON. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  THE  ALUMNAE. 


Officers  of  the  alumn£. 

President,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Dreisbach. 

Vice-President,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Loomis. 

Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Ruth  Sprague. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Leroy  Stephens,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  Shorkley. 

Board  of  Managers, 
The  Officers  of  the  Association  and  Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Larison  and 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Martin. 


Officers  of  the  lewisburg  alumn/e  club. 

President,  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Martin. 

Vice-President,  Miss  Katherine  Baker,  a.  b. 

Secretary,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bates. 

Treasurer,  Miss  Florence  A.  Van  Dyke. 

Correspondent  with  Philadelphia  Alumnoz  Club,  Miss  Anna  Van  Gundy. 


Officers  of  the  Philadelphia  alumn>e  Club. 

President,  Mrs.  0.  W.  Spratt. 

Vice-President,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Tustin. 

Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Carrie  V.  Lloyd,  ph.  b. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Nellie  Wilson  Conard,  ph.  b., 

748  N.  Fortieth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Anna  Lloyd  Reilly. 


The  Principal  of  the  Institute  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if  any  graduate  who  changes  her 
residence  will  give  notice  of  her  new  address.  She  will  also  he  grateful  for  any  information 
that  will  assist  in  making  the  directory  of  the  graduates  and  former  students  complete. 
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GRADUATING  CLASS. 


CLASS  OF  1897. 


NAME. 

Mabel  Effie  Batten, 
Elbina  Lavinia  Bender, 
Sarah  Martha  Black, 
Ruth  Nora  Davis, 
Alice  Helen  Focht, 
Anna  Curzon  Judd, 
Mary  Anna  Kline, 
Emma  Josephine  Lawshe, 
Eliza  Johnston  Martin, 
Marguerite  O'Donnell, 
Viola  Pensyl, 
Margaret  M.  Raike, 
Gertrude  Wilburn  Eoos, 
Elizabeth  Pennypacker  Rossiter, 
Edna  Schuyler  Shires, 
Susan  Rodenbaugh  Slifer, 
Gertrude  Stannert, 
Margaret  Malvina  Wagner, 
Mabel  Wells, 


RESIDENCE. 

Auburn,  N.  J. 

Leioisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Allenwood. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Winfield. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Texarkana,  Ark. 

JElysburg. 

Doylestown . 

Lewisbur  g 

Pottstown. 

Limestoneville. 

Lewisburg. 

Leioisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Wilcox. 
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NAMES  OF  STUDENTS. 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 


NAME. 

Belle  Bartol, 
Margaret  Clingan, 

Mary  Matlack, 


RESIDENCE. 

Lewisburg. 
Leivisburg, 
Lewisburg. 


ROOM. 

Prof.  Bartol 

Mrs.  Mary  Clingan 

Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Matlack 


THE  SENIOR  CLASS. 


NAME. 

Minetta  May  Anderson, 
Catherine  Kuth  Bower, 
Mary  Dtinleavy, 
Nelle  Eva  Hower, 
Katherine  Mott  Johnson, 
Louise  Weimer  Lawshe, 
Grace  Celesta  Moses, 
Hannah  Virginia  Noyes, 
Isabella  Schweier, 
Jessie  Thekla  Steiner, 


residence. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Mt.  Carmel. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Leivisburg. 

Weslporl. 

Miffiintown. 

Leivisburg. 


room. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Anderson 

F.  E.  Bower,  Esq. 

Institute 

Mr.  Jacob  Hower 

Prof.  B.  R.  Johnson 

Mr.  R.  A.  Lawshe 

Rev.  William  Moses 

Institute 


Institute 


Mr.  F.  Steiner 
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THE  FOURTH  YEAR  CLASS. 


NAME. 

Emily  Brown, 
Carrie  Elizabeth  Devitt, 
Helen  Louise  Earle, 
Elizabeth  Evans, 
Lucy  Hayes  Grier, 
Jene  Donald  Himmelreich, 
Sarah  Ethel  Judd, 
Elizabeth  Kremer, 
Marie  Louise  Leiser, 
Mary  Emily  McCreight, 
Charity  Margaret  Runyan, 
Louisa  Ann  Linn  Seiler, 
Charlotte  Elliot  Shields, 
Clara  Jane  Slifer, 
Alberta  Pearl  Stapleton, 
Harriet  Elspeth  Vaughan, 
Clara  Wilson, 
Martha  Wolfe, 


residence. 
Rochester. 

Sharpsville. 

Lewisburg. 

Freeland. 

Columbia. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Newark. 

Rochester. 

Lewisburg. 


room. 
Institute 

Institute 

Rev.  I.  N.  Earle 

Institute 

Institute 

Mr.  S.  H.  Himmelreich 

Rev.  John  T.  Judd 

Mr.  J.  K.  Kremer 

A.  A.  Leieer,  Esq. 

Mr.  J.  S.  McCreight 

Mr.  Milton  Runyan 

Mrs.  Carl  Seiler 

Mr.  William  Shields 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Slifer 

Rev.  A.  Stapleton 

Institute 

Institute 

Mrs.  Martha  E.  Wolfe 
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THE  THIRD  YEAR  CLASS. 


NAME. 

Evelyn  Etting  Booth, 
Katie  Luzina  Campbell, 
Nellie  Jeanette  Dunkel, 
Nellie  Goddard, 
Mary  Florence  Higgins, 
Sarah  Jane  Koos, 
Grace  Eckman  Savidge, 
Jeanette  Bennett  Shepard, 
Anna  Stephens, 


residence. 

Gladwyn. 

Peale. 

Lewisburg. 

Philadelphia. 

Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg. 

Kline's  Grove. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Lewisburg. 


room. 
Institute 

Institute 

Mr.  F,  M.  Dunkel 

Institute 

Mr.  D.  P.  Higgins 

Mr.  Charles  Koos 

Institute 

Institute 

Leroy  Stephens,  D.  D. 


PURSUING  SELECT  STUDIES. 


NAME. 

Viola  Dean  Belford, 
Isabel  Burnside, 
Fannie  Belle  Carlisle, 
Laura  Chillson, 
Marie  Crandall, 
Susie  *Kress  Crandall, 
Katharine  Dulso, 
Alice  Flora  Dunham, 
Carrie  Arsula  Dunkel, 
Maud  May  Ely, 


residence. 

Renovo. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Curwemville. 

Shamokin. 

Elkland. 

Elkland. 

Elkland. 

Sheffield. 

Buffalo  Roads. 

Ridgway. 


ROOM. 

Institute 
Institute 
Institute 
Institute 
Institute 
Institute 
Institute 
Institute 
Mr.  John  E.  Dunkle 
Institute 
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NAME. 

Mabel,  Koaseltha  Farley, 
Amy  Estelle  Gilbert, 
Gertrude  Grant, 
Margaret  Beaver  Groff, 
Anna  Halfpenny, 
Juliette  Kendrick, 
Susie  Lee, 

Edith  VanReed  Leinbach, 
Josephine  Potts  McCleery, 
Mabel  Florence  Morgan, 
Nellie  Piper, 
Frances  Gertrude  Scott, 
Catharine  Stephenson, 
Belle  Weigel, 
Nel&ie  Weithaase, 


residence. 
Milton. 
Elysburg. 
Ridgway. 
Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg. 
Philadelphia. 
Jermyn. 
Reading. 
Milton. 
Winton. 

Schuylkill  Haven. 
Spring  Garden. 
Mahaffey. 
Spring  Garden. 
Lewisburg. 


ROOM. 

Mr.  John  Farley 

Institute 

Institute 

Prof.  Groff 

Mr.  T.  E.  Halfpenny 

Institute 

Institute 

Institute 

J.  P.  McCleery,  M.  D. 

Institute 

Mr.  W.  E.  Case 

Institute 

Institute 

Institute 

Home 


SUMMARY. 

Graduate  Students, 3 

Seniors, .10 

Fourth  Year, 18 

Third  Year, 9 

Pursuing  Select  Studies, 25 

Total  in  the  Institute, 65 

In  other  Departments, 354 

Total  in  all  Departments, 419 
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COURSES    OF    STUDY. 


The  Bucknell  Institute  offers  to  young  women  three  courses  of  study,  each 
extending  over  five  years.  Students  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  if,  upon 
examination,  they  are  found  to  have  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  branches  which 
the  class  they  propose  to  enter  has  already  completed. 

Credentials  from  Graded  Schools  are  accepted  in  the  studies  of  the  First  and 
Second  Years. 

Credentials  are  accepted  for  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Senior  Years  from  schools 
whose  curricula  are  equivalent  to  that  of  Bucknell  Institute ;  also  from  accredited 
private  teachers,  in  studies  which  are  continued  after  entrance. 


I.  THE  LITERARY  COURSE. 

The  Literary  Course  embraces,  in  Mathematics,  Arithmetic,  common  and 
advanced,  Algebra  and  Geometry,  plane  and  solid,  and  Higher  Algebra  with 
Trigonometry  and  Analytical  Geometry  as  electives ;  in  Latin,  two  years  required, 
and  a  third  year  elective  with  German  or  French ;  in  German  and  French,  one 
year  each  or  two  of  either ;  and  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  an  optional  course ;  in 
Science,  Physical  Geography,  Botany,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Physiology,  Chem- 
istry, and  Geology.  In  these  branches  the  students  have  the  advantages  afforded 
by  the  College  Observatory,  Laboratory,  and  Museum.  The  course  also  includes 
Rhetoric,  Composition,  Civil  Government,  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  History  of 
Art. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  History  and  Literature,  to  the  former  of  which 
six  and  to  the  latter  of  which  three  terms  are  devoted. 


II.  THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

The  Classical  Course  embraces,  in  Mathematics,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  plane  and  solid,  University  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  Analytical 
Geometry ;  in  Latin,  Grammar  and  Composition,  Caesar,  Vergil,  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions, Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Amicitia,  Livy,  and  Paterculus,  in  all,  four  years; 
in  Greek,  Grammar  and  Composition,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Homer's  Iliad, 
Lysias'  Orations,  Herodotus,  Homer's  Odyssey,  and  the  Greek  Testament,  in  all, 
three  years  ;  in  History,  General  History,  and  Greek  and  Roman  History. 

Students  who  complete  the  Classical  Course  are  admitted  to  the  Sophomore 
Class  in  College  as  candidates  for  the  first  degree  in  Arts. 
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III.  THE  LATIN  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

The  Latin  Scientific  Course  corresponds  to  the  Classical  Course,  except 
that  scientific  subjects  are  substituted  for  the  first  two  years  of  Greek,  and  Ger- 
man for  the  third  year  of  Greek. 

Students  who  complete  the  Latin  Scientific  Course  are  admitted  to  the  Sopho- 
more Class  in  College  as  candidates  for  the  first  degree  in  Philosophy. 


SELECT  STUDIES. 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  may  elect  such  subjects 
in  connection  with  the  recitations  of  the  regular  classes  as  they  may  be  qualified 
to  pursue. 


KEQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  required  age  for  admission  to  the  first-year  class  or  to  pursue  select 
studies  is  twelve  years,  and  a  proportionate  increase  of  age  for  admission  to 
advanced  classes. 

The  candidate  for  admission  must  present  testimonials  of  good  moral  char- 
acter. 
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CURRICULA. 


I.    THE  LITERARY  COURSE. 

first  Year. 

I.  Term — Arithmetic,  Bible, 

United  States  History,  Composition, 

English  Grammar,  Penmanship. 

II.  Term — Arithmetic,  Bible, 

General  History,  Composition, 

English  Grammar,  Penmanship, 
Physical  Culture. 

III.  Term— Arithmetic,  Bible, 

General  History,  Composition, 

English  Language,  Penmanship. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


I. 

Term- 

— Latin — Lessons, 

Bible, 

Rhetoric, 

Composition, 

Higher  Arithmetic, 

Elocution. 

II. 

Term- 

-Latin — Lessons, 

Bible, 

Grammar, 

Composition, 

History  of  Greece, 

Elocution, 

Book-keeping, 

Physical  Culture. 

III. 

Term- 

-Latin, 

Bible, 

Physical  Geography, 

Composition, 

Botany, 

Reading, 

History  of  Rome, 

Physical  Culture. 

Third  Year. 

I. 

Term- 

-Csesar, 

Bible, 

Natural  Philosophy, 

Reading  of  Classics, 

English  History, 

Composition, 
Drawing. 

II. 

Term- 

-Vergil, 

Bible, 

Algebra, 

Composition, 

Astronomy, 

Reading  of  Classics, 
Drawing, 

Physical  Culture. 

III. 

Term- 

-Vergil, 

Bible, 

Algebra, 

Composition, 

Civil  Government, 

Reading  of  Classics, 
Drawing. 
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fourth  Year 

I.    Term — Vergil,  or  Bible, 

German,  Composition, 

Algebra,  Quadratics,  Drawing, 

Physiology,  Elocution. 

II.  Term — Cicero,  and  Bible, 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  or    Composition, 

German,  Elocution, 

Geometry,  Physical  Culture. 
Chemistry, 

III.  Term — Cicero,  or  Bible, 

German,  and  Composition, 

Geometry,  Elocution, 

Geology,  Physical  Culture. 

Senior  year. 

I.  Term — Psychology,  Bible, 

English  Literature,  Composition, 

French,  or  Elocution, 

German,  or  Physical  Culture. 
Higher  Algebra,  and 
Geometry, 

II.  Term— English  Literature,  Bible, 

History  of  Art,  or  Composition, 

French,  or  Elocution, 

German,  or  Physical  Culture, 
Trigonometry, 

III.  Term— Ethics,  Bible, 

American  Literature,  Composition, 

French,  or  Elocution. 
German,  or 
Analytical  Geometry. 


II.    THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

first  Year. 

I.   Term — Arithmetic,  Bible, 

United  States  History,  Composition, 

English  Grammar,  Penmanship. 

II.  Term — Arithmetic,  Bible, 

General  History,  Composition, 

English  Grammar,  Penmanship, 
Physical  Culture. 

III.  Term— Arithmetic,  Bible, 

General  History,  Composition, 

English  Language,  Penmanship. 
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Second  year. 

I.  Term — Latin — Lessons,  Bible, 

Rhetoric,  Composition, 

Higher  Arithmetic,  Elocution. 

II.   Term — Latin — Lessons,  Bible, 

Grammar,  Composition, 

History  of  Greece,  Elocution, 

Book-keeping,  Physical  Culture. 

III.  Term — Latin,  Bible, 

Physical  Geography,  Composition, 

Elementary  Botany,  Reading, 

History  of  Rome,  Physical  Culture. 

third  Year. 

I.  Term — Natural  Philosophy,  Bible, 

Caesar's  Commentaries,  Reading  of  Classics, 

Greek — Lessons,  Composition, 

Drawing. 

II.  Term — Algebra,  Bible, 

Vergil's  JEneid,  Composition, 

Greek — Lessons,  Reading  of  Classics, 

Grammar,  Drawing, 

Physical  Culture. 

III.  Term — Algebra,  Bible, 

Vergil's  iEneid,  Composition, 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Reading  of  Classics, 

Drawing. 


Fourth  Year. 

I.   Term — Algebra,  Quadratics,  Bible, 

Latin — Vergil's  JEneid,  Composition, 

Prosody,  Drawing, 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Elocution. 
Greek  Prose  Composition, 

II.  Term — Plane  Geometry,  Bible, 

Latin — Cicero's  Orations,  Composition, 

Prose  Composition,  Elocution, 

Homer's  Iliad,  Physical  Culture. 

III.  Term — Plane  Geometry,  Bible, 

Cicero's  Orations,  Composition, 

Greek — Homer's  Iliad,  Elocution, 

Prose  Composition,  Physical  Culture. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
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senior  Year. 


English  Bible, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition. 


I.  Term —  r  Geometry, 
\  Algebra, 

Cicero  de  Senectute, 
r  Odyssey, 
\  Greek  Prose  Composition, 

II.  Term —  r  Trigonometry,  Derivatives, 

\  Algebra,  Elocution, 

Livy,  English  Composition 

f  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
\  Greek  Testament, 

III.  Term —    Analytical  Geometry,  Chemistry, 

Paterculus  and  Pliny,  Elocution, 

f  Lysias,  English  Composition 
I  Greek  Testament, 


III.  THE  LATIN  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 


First  year, 


I.   Term — Arithmetic, 

United  States  History, 
English  Grammar, 

II.  Term — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Grammar, 

Physical 

III.  Term — Arithmetic, 

General  History, 
English  Language, 


Bible, 

Composition, 

Penmanship. 

Bible, 

Composition, 
Penmanship, 
Culture. 

Bible, 

Composition, 

Penmanship. 


SECOND    YEAR. 


I.  Term- 


it 


Term- 


-Latin — Lessons, 

Rhetoric, 

Higher  Arithmetic, 
-Latin — Lessons, 
Grammar, 

History  of  Greece, 

Book-keeping, 

III.  Term — Latin, 

Physical  Geography, 
Elementary  Botany, 
History  of  Rome, 


Bible, 

Composition, 

Elocution. 

Bible, 

Composition, 
Physical  Culture, 
Elocution. 

Bible, 

Composition, 
Reading, 
Physical  Culture. 
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Third  Year. 

I.   Term — Caesar's  Commentaries,  Bible, 

Natural  Philosophy,  Composition, 

English  History,  Reading  of  Classics, 

Drawing. 


II.   Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEneid, 
Astronomy, 


III.  Term — Algebra, 

Vergil's  iEneid, 
Civil  Government, 


Bible, 

Composition, 
Reading  of  Classics, 
Drawing, 
Physical  Culture. 

Bible, 

Composition, 
Reading  of  Classics, 


Drawing. 


Fourth  Year. 


I.   Term — Algebra,  Quadratics, 

Latin — Vergil's  jEneid, 

Prosody, 
Physiology, 


Bible, 

Composition, 
Drawing, 
Elocution. 


II.   Term — Plane  Geometry, 

Latin — Cicero's  Orations, 

Prose  Composition,      Elocution, 
English  Literature,  Physical  Culture. 


Bible, 
Composition, 


III.  Term — Plane  Geometry, 
Cicero's  Orations, 
Geology, 


Bible, 

Composition, 

Elocution. 


Senior  Year. 


I.  Term —  j  Geometry, 
*-  Algebra, 
Cicero  de  Senectute, 
German, 

II.   Term —  f  Trigonometry, 
I  Algebra, 
German, 

Livy, 

[II.  Term — Analytical  Geometry, 
Paterculus  and  Pliny, 
German, 


English  Bible, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition. 


Derivatives, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition. 


Chemistry, 

Elocution, 

English  Composition. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 


The  following  text-books  are  used  :  McCosk's  Cognitive  Powers,  Hyde's 
Ethics,  D.  J.  Hill's  Ehetoric,  Pancoast's  English  Literature,  Goodyear's  History 
of  Art,  Collar  and  Daniels'  Latin  Exercises,  Harper  and  Tolman's  Caesar,  Alien 
and  Greenough's  Cicero,  Harper  and  Miller's  Vergil,  Kockwood's  Cicero  de 
Senectute,  Lord's  Livy,  Platner's  Pliny,  Kockwood's  Velleus  Paterculus,  White's 
First  Greek  Book,  Gleason's  Gate  to  the  Anabasis,  Goodwin's  Anabasis,  Sey- 
mour's Iliad,  Perrin's  Odyssey,  Morgan's  Lysias,  Butler's  Herodotus,  Scribner's 
Greek  Testament,  Keller's  First  Year  in  German,  Buchheim's  Deutsche  Lyrik ; 
Hatfield's  Composition,  Keller's  Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  Literatur,  Schiller's 
Der  Taucher,  Goethe's  Gotz  von  Goetinger,  Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea  and 
Faust,  Wentworth's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Wentworth's  Higher  Arith- 
metic, Wentworth's  Algebra,  Well's  College  Algebra,  Wentworth's  Geometry, 
BartoFs  Solid  Geometry,  Wentworth's  Trigonometry,  Nichol's  Analytical  Geom- 
etry, Sharpless  and  Philips'  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  Gray's  Botany, 
Walker's  Physiology,  Barnes'  General  History,  Fiske's  History  of  the  United 
States,  Guest's  History  of  England,  Myer's  History  of  Greece  and  of  Rome, 
Macy's  Civil  Government. 


METHODS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 


I.  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 

Psychology  is  taught  by  text-book  and  informal  lectures.  The  relation  of 
Psychology  to  education  is  made  a  special  feature  of  the  course. 

The  aim  in  the  course  in  Ethics  is  to  make  the  instruction  as  practical  as 
possible.     Hyde's  work  on  Ethics  is  used  as  a  text-book. 


II.  LITERATURE  AND  ART. 

Literature  is  taught  by  topical  outlines,  the  elaboration  of  which  depends 
upon  a  sympathetic  study  of  the  masterpieces  in  connection  with  the  lives  and 
times  of  the  writers.  The  subject  is  so  presented  that  a  vital  experience  results 
from  the  contact  rather  than  an  empty  form  of  knowledge  to  encumber  the 
memory.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  cultivate  and  ennoble  the  emotions,  to 
stimulate  the  imagination,  and  to  reinforce  the  will  with  strong  and  exalted 
motives. 
8 
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The  History  of  Art  is  an  elective  study  in  the  Senior  year.  The  aim  of 
the  course  is  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  development  of  art  and  to  lead 
to  an  acquaintance  with  individual  artists  and  their  work.  Some  attention  is 
given  to  the  theories  concerning  the  origin  of  the  art-impulse  itself,  and  the  law 
of  the  mental  evolution  which  has  governed  the  history  of  art. 


III.  HISTORY. 

History. — Six  terms  are  devoted  to  this  study.  The  course  embraces  Gen- 
eral History,  the  History  of  the  United  States,  of  England,  and  of  Greece,  and  of 
Rome.  The  text-book  is  supplemented  by  the  topical  method.  Efforts  are  made 
to  convince  the  learner  that  History  is  not  mere  facts  in  chronological  order,  but 
a  record  of  the  development  of  civilization. 

Civil  Government  is  taught  as  a  preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship. 
The  origin  and  growth  of  our  institutions,  the  functions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  National,  State,  and  local  governments;  the  political  history  of  the 
people ;  the  interpretation  and  construction  of  the  Constitution,  are  discussed. 


IV.  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

English  Grammar. — The  aim  is  to  enable  the  pupils  to  speak  and  write 
the  English  language  with  accuracy  and  force.  No  text-book  is  used,  the  instruc- 
tion being  inductive. 

Rhetoric  is  taught  as  a  practical  aid  to  English  Composition.  Daily  exer- 
cises in  Composition  are  required. 

English  Composition  is  required  throughout  the  course.  Classes  in  Compo- 
sition meet  weekly  for  general  criticism  and  the  assignment  of  work.  One  essay 
is  required  from  each  student  monthly,  and  an  exercise  in  rapid  and  concise 
writing  is  assigned  weekly. 


V.    THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

The  method  employed  with  beginners  is  the  Inductive.  Paradigms  of  De- 
clension and  Conjugation,  with  the  Principles  of  Syntax,  are  introduced  grad- 
ually, after  many  illustrations.  English  sentences  are  translated  into  Latin, 
readiness  in  Latin  Composition  and  a  correct  style  being  thus  acquired. 

The  following  courses  are  offered :  1.  Latin  Grammar  and  Lessons,  two 
terms;  2.  Csesar:  Gallic  War,  two  terms;  3.  Vergil:  JEneid,  three  terms;  4. 
Cicero :  Orations,  two  terms  ;  5.  Cicero  Be  Senectute  and  Livy,  one  term  ;  Livy  : 
Books  XXI  and  XXII,  one  term  ;  7.  Paterculus  and  Pliny,  one  term. 
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VI.    THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

The  first  half  year  of  the  Third  Year  is  spent  in  acquiring  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  forms  and  inflections  to  commence  the  study  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
During  the  last  half  year,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  inflection  and  syntax 
of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives.  The  reading  of  Xenophon  is  continued  in 
the  first  term  of  the  Fourth  Year,  and  the  forms  and  syntax  of  verbs  made  a 
special  study.  Homer  is  then  read  for  one  term  and  a  half,  and  the  difference 
between  Homeric  and  Attic  forms  is  noted.  During  the  last  half  term  Xeno- 
phon is  reviewed,  that  the  student  may  refresh  her  knowledge  of  Attic  Greek, 
and  may  not  find  her  transition  to  College  needlessly  difficult.  Almost  daily 
drill  is  given  in  turning  into  Greek,  sentences  based  on  the  text  of  Xenophon. 

The  following  courses  in  Greek  are  offered  to  students  in  the  Classical  Course  : 
1.  Greek  Lessons,  two  terms;  2.  Xenophon:  Anabasis,  two  terms ;  3.  Homer: 
Iliad,  two  terms;  4.  Lysias :  Orations,  one  term;  5.  Herodotus:  Selections,  one 
term  ;  6.  Homer  :  Odyssey,  one  term  ;  7.  Greek  New  Testament. 


VII.    MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

1.  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish. — The  modern  languages  are  taught  by 
comparing  them  with  the  mother  tongue  of  the  pupil,  if  there  be  any  relation 
between  them.  If  there  is  none,  they  are  compared  with  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages.  In  French,  rules  are  taught  by  which  the  words  that  are  not  exactly 
the  same  in  the  two  languages  are  easily  made  into  French. 

French  Syntax  is  taught  by  examples  and  illustrations  from  readings.  The 
grammar  is  taught  from  the  language,  and  not  the  language  from  the  grammar. 
Dictation  exercises  are  given  from  Whitney's  Practical  French. 

As  far  as  practicable  French  only  is  spoken  in  the  class-room.  Extracts  are 
read  from  the  best  French  literature.  Conversations  are  held  in  French  on  the 
readings,  stories  are  related,  and  compositions  prepared  in  French  by  the 
pupil. 

The  aim  is  to  teach  the  Modern  Languages  so  that  they  can  be  spoken  cor- 
rectly. 

The  same  method  is  used  in  teaching  Spanish  and  Italian. 

2.  German. — In  the  study  of  German  the  aim  is  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  in  an  all-round  way.  This  is  accomplished  not  alone  through  the  study 
of  grammar  and  the  translation  of  German  into  English,  but  by  daily  practice 
in  conversation,  the  committing  to  memory  of  poems  and  idioms,  and  through 
an  acquaintance  with  biography  and  the  different  phases  of  German  life.  As 
little  English  as  practicable  is  used  in  the  class-room.  Throughout  the  course 
there  is  constant  sight-reading,  translation  at  hearing,  and  translation  from  Eng- 
lish into  German. 

The  reading  of  the  second  year  includes  the  best  German  authors  studied 
in  connection  with  Keller's  History  of  German  Literature. 
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VIII.  MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. — Two  objects  are  considered  in  teaching  the  subject :  first,  to 
give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of  all  ordinary  business  problems  and 
calculations;  second,  to  develop  her  ability  to  think  logically  and  rapidly.  The 
memorizing  of  rules  and  mechanical  processes  is  not  required,  but  independent 
thought,  logical  analysis  and  neatness,  clearness  and  accuracy  in  all  written  work 
are  demanded.  A  drill  in  Mental  Arithmetic  is  combined  with  the  required  work 
of  the  text-book. 

Elements  of  Algebra. — Three  terms  are  given  to  this  subject.  There  is 
thorough  drill  in  the  fundamental  operations,  and  the  idea  that  these  are  simply 
the  application  of  arithmetical  processes  to  symbols  of  general  value  is  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind.  The  course  includes  Quadratic  Equations,  Theory  of  Expo- 
nents, Variation,  and  Series. 

Geometry. — The  course  includes  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  Besides  the 
demonstrations  of  Theorems  given  in  the  text-book,  original  demonstrations  and 
the  solution  of  problems  are  required. 

Higlier  Algebra. — The  topics  discussed  are :  Progressions,  Theory  of 
Limits,  Differentiation,  Development  of  Functions  into  Series,  Convergency  and 
Summation  of  Series,  Logarithms,  Compound  Interest  and  Annuities,  Permuta- 
tions and  Combinations,  Probability,  Continued  Fractions,  and  the  Theory  of 
Equations. 

Trigonometry. — The  course  includes  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Time  is  given  to  the  numerical  illustration  of  principles,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  meaning  and  use  of  formulae,  demonstrated  and  learned,  are 
thoroughly  understood. 

Analytical  Geometry. — The  student  is  taught  the  elementary  properties  of 
the  right  line  and  the  conic  sections.  The  course  is  intended  to  give  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  method  of  Cartesian  Analysis,  rather  than  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  its  results. 

IX.    SCIENCE. 

Natural  Philosophy. — The  student  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements 
of  mechanics  and  physics.  The  historical  beginnings  of  each  subject,  and  subse- 
quent developments,  are  sketched  in  brief  lectures.  No  pains  are  spared  to 
familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  laws  of  these  sciences  by  instruction,  experiment, 
review,  and  repeated  examination.  The  truth  of  principles  is  proved,  except 
where  the  demonstration  involves  the  higher  mathematics.  The  apparatus  of 
the  College  is  available  for  class  use. 

Astronomy. — Descriptive  Astronomy  discusses  the  earth's  relation  to  the 
solar  system,  the  masses,  motions,  and  orbits  of  each  member ;  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  at  least  five  motions  of  the  earth ;  general  boundaries  of  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Zodiac  and  Northern  Heavens ;  the  accepted  theories  of  comets, 
meteors,  and  nebulae.  Charts,  star  maps,  globes,  and  other  apparatus  are  used,  and 
the  student  is  afforded  privilege  of  observations  in  the  College  Observatory. 

Physical  Geography  lays  a  broad  foundation  for  subsequent  work  in  all 
sciences.    Special  attention  is  given  to  the  physical  features  of  the  United  States. 
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Drawings,  photographs,  colored  and  relief  maps,  and  specimens  from  the  Museum, 
aid  to  make  the  subject  clear. 

Greology. — The  student  is  required  to  master  the  elements  of  lithographical, 
structural,  dynamic,  and  historical  Geology.  Specimens  of  various  rocks  and 
minerals  are  handled  in  class  ;  their  composition,  characteristics,  and  place  in 
nature  are  explained  ;  the  structure  of  the  earth  in  its  present  form  is  studied  ; 
the  history  of  its  evolution,  the  age  and  characteristics  of  its  strata,  the  chief 
geological  features  of  each  continent,  and  the  forces  at  work  are  considered. 

Botany  is  taught  by  text-book,  plant  analysis,  and  weekly  lectures.  A  brief 
outline  is  first  obtained  of  plant  structure,  physiology,  growth,  and  reproduction. 
The  subject  is  then  reviewed  by  daily  drill  in  analyzing,  recording,  classifying, 
and  preserving  specimens.  The  recorded  analysis  of  fifty  plants  is  required. 
Lectures  explaining  special  forms  of  vegetable  growth,  the  flora  of  this  country, 
the  cultivation,  uses,  and  history  of  plants  complete  the  work. 

Physiology. — Every  effort  is  made  to  impart  clear  ideas  of  the  structure, 
parts,  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
chemistry  of  foods,  the  laws  of  health,  and  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics 
Suggestions  are  also  made  as  to  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  the  care  of  the  sick, 
disinfection  and  sanitation,  and  accidents  and  emergencies.  The  subject  is  illus- 
trated by  the  use  of  a  manikin,  charts,  and  preparations. 

Descriptive  Chemistry  is  taught  by  text-book  and  lectures.  The  object  of 
the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  common  elements, 
their  sources,  uses,  compounds,  and  behavior  towards  other  elements  and  com- 
pounds, and  to  drill  the  student  in  writing  formulae  and  solving  chemical  equa- 
tions. To  accomplish  this,  each  student  will  be  expected  to  spend  at  least  five 
hours  each  week  in  the  Laboratory,  studying  the  characteristics  and  reactions  of 
the  elements  and  their  compounds,  and  performing  the  experiments  outlined  in 
the  text  and  lectures..  Notes  will  be  kept  by  each  student,  describing  the  experi- 
ment and  giving  the  equation  which  represents  the  reaction  taking  place.  The 
Instructor  from  time  to  time  examines  the  note-books,  and  makes  such  suggestions 
as  he  thinks  may  be  helpful. 

X.    ELOCUTION. 

This  department  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  Institute.  Its  aim  is  the 
correct  and  effective  utterance  of  thought.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Voice 
Culture,  Articulation,  including  Pronunciation  and  Expression.  Weekly 
Ehetoricals  afford  opportunity  for  platform  work.  Bible  Reading  and  the 
Study  of  Shakspere  have  places  in  the  course. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  health  of  the -students  is  made  a  prime  object  of  attention,  and  sanitary 
requirements  are  carefully  observed.  The  Institute  Gymnasium  has  been  re- 
furnished, and  classes  in  Physical  Culture  are  organized  for  the  benefit  of  all 
students.  The  exercises  practiced  are  such  as  tend  to  develop  grace  and  strength. 
The  Institute  Campus  of  six  acres  furnishes  facilities  for  exercise.  Lawn  Tennis 
and  other  out-door  games  are  encouraged,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  required. 
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-ESTHETIC  CULTURE. 

It  is  intended  that  the  pupils  of  the  Institute  shall  have  the  influence  uncon- 
sciously received  from  painting,  music,  and  refined  surroundings,  as  well  as  direct 
instruction  in  Literature,  Music,  and  Art.  Special  instruction  in  Music  and  Art 
is  given  in  the  schools  devoted  to  those  subjects. 

The  art  collection  has  been  recently  enriched  by  a  fine  oil  painting,  "  Tobit's 
Offering  to  the  Angels,"  presented  by  Mrs.  H.  S.  Hopper. 

The  Venus  de  Milo  and  other  casts  have  also  been  added. 


SOCIAL  CULTURE. 

Pupils  are  trained  to  observe  the  usages  of  good  society.  Meetings  of  vari- 
ous organizations  for  improvement  in  Literature,  Music,  and  Art,  and  receptions 
in  charge  of  the  pupils  add  variety  to  student  life.  No  effort  is  spared  to  give 
the  pupils  the  advantages  of  a  cultured  home.  The  purpose  is  to  develop  the 
social  life  of  the  institution  within  itself.  Students  are  not  permitted,  during 
term-time,  to  visit  in  neighboring  towns.  The  number  of  social  functions  during 
a  term  is  limited,  and  the  consent  of  the  Principal  must  be  obtained  for  each 
function  at  least  one  month  before  it  is  to  occur. 


RELIGIOUS  TRAINING. 

The  Institute  is  distinctively  Christian  in  its  influence.  Morning  and  even- 
ing Chapel  in  the  Hall  of  the  Institute  building  is  attended  by  all  students  in 
the  Institute  courses,  special  students,  and  ladies  pursuing  studies  in  the  School 
of  Music.     College  women  living  in  the  Institute  attend  evening  Chapel. 

Attendance  upon  Sabbath  school  and  church  services  in  town  is  required. 
All  students  have  weekly  recitations  in  Inductive  Bible  Study.  The  students 
have  organized  several  special  classes  for  Scripture  study. 

The  Young*  Women's  Christian  Association,  a  voluntary  society  open  to 
the  officers  and  students  of  the  Institute,  meets  on  the  second  Sunday  and  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  each  month.  The  regular  Tuesday  evening  prayer-meeting, 
with  other  devotional  meetings,  and  missionary  and  temperance  work,  are  in 
charge  of  this  Association. 
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SPECIAL  BRANCHES. 

1.  Italian    and   Spanish    may   be  taken  as    optional    studies,    under    the 
instruction  of  M.  Elysee  Aviragnet. 

All  optional  studies  must  be  pursued  in  connection  with  the  regular  classes. 

2.  Bible  instruction  is  given  once  a  week  throughout  the  entire  course. 

3.  Essays  are  required  of  all  students  each  month. 

4.  Two  declamations  are  required  of  each  student  during  each  term. 

5.  Exercises  in  Elocution  are  required  once  a  week  of  all  classes.     The  text- 
book is  Shoemaker's  Practical  Elocution,  and  the  course  cf  instruction  includes  : 

Voice  Culture ;  Modulation  ;  Analytical  Heading  ;  Articulation — Phonetics  ; 
Expression — Gestures,  and  the  study  of  Shakspere. 

6.  Special  individual  instruction  in  Elocution  is  offered  at  fifty  cents  a  lesson. 
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PUBLIC  EXERCISES. 

THE  EXERCISES  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS. 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Institute  are  held  in  the  College  Com- 
mencement Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon  of  Commencement  week. 

THE  EXERCISES  OF  THE  FOURTH- YEAR  CLASS. 

The  Exercises  of  the  Fourth- Year  Class,  a  combined  musical  and  literary 
entertainment,  are  held  in  Bucknell  Hall  on  the  first  Saturday  evening  in  the 
month  of  May. 

THE  CONTEST  IN  ELOCUTION. 

A  Contest  in  Elocution  for  the  prize  in  that  subject,  open  to  all  members  of 
the  Institute,  takes  place  in  Bucknell  Hall  on  the  second  Saturday  evening  in 
the  month  of  May. 

ALUMNA  SOCIETIES. 

The  Alumnae  Association  holds  its  anniversary  on  Monday  afternoon  of 
Commencement  week. 

The  Lewisburg"  Alumnae  Club  meets  at  the  Institute  on  the  second  Tues- 
day evening  of  each  month  during  term-time. 

The  Philadelphia  Alumnae  Club  is  composed  of  graduates  living  in  and 
near  that  city. 

STUDENTS'  LOAN  SOCIETY  OF  BUCKNELL  INSTITUTE. 

In  June,  1887,  there  was  organized  in  connection  with  Bucknell  Institute  an 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  young  women  of  limited  means  to  obtain 
an  education.  A  fund  was  established  by  gifts  from  the  Alumnae  and  friends  of 
the  Institute.  The  money  is  loaned  to  beneficiaries,  who  obligate  themselves  to 
return  it,  without  interest,  as  soon  after  their  graduation  as  they  may  be  able. 

Before  the  organization  of  this  Society,  many  promising  students  at  Buck- 
nell Institute  were  unable  to  finish  the  course  of  study  because  there  was  no 
provision  for  financial  assistance. 

Since  1887,  but  for  the  help  of  this  Association,  some  of  the  best  of  our 
graduates  would  have  been  deprived  of  the  training  which  has  fitted  them  for 
the  positions  they  now  fill  as  teachers,  authors,  missionaries,  and  pastors'  helpers. 

During  this  first  decade  twenty-four  young  ladies  have  received  aid.  More 
than  one-fourth  of  these  have  returned  the  loan  in  full. 

The  Society  meets  in  the  parlors  of  the  Institute  on  the  first  Tuesday  after- 
noon after  the  opening  of  each  term,  at  half-past  two  o'clock. 

The  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  is  held  at  the  Institute  on  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  opening  of  the  school  in  September. 

The  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  constitutes  the  donor  a  Life  Member 
of  the  Association;  five  dollars  annually,  an  Active  Member. 

Contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Purdy,  Sunbury, 
Pa.  Any  information  will  be  given  by  the  President,  Mrs.  Katharine  B.  Lari- 
son,  Cochecton  Centre,  N.  Y.,  or  Mrs.  John  T.  Judd,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Lewioburg,  Pa. 
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THE   ART   DEPARTMENT. 


MISS  MARGUERITE  MILLER. 

The  facilities  for  the  study  of  Art  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  accom- 
modations allotted  to  this  department,  in  a  special  studio,  which  provides  such 
adjustments  for  admission  of  light  and  unencumbered  wall  surface  as  render  it 
adapted  for  the  execution  and  display  of  art  productions. 

For  such  students  as  desire  opportunity  for  work  preparatory  to  professional 
study,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  to  give  systematic  instruction  in 
drawing,  the  following  course  is  provided : 

First  Year. — Drawing  in  Pencil,  Charcoal,  and  Crayon  from  solid  geometri- 
cal forms,  and  portions  of  the  human  figure,  with  the  necessary  elements  of  Per- 
spective, the  Laws  of  Proportion,  and  the  Relations  of  Light  and  Shade. 

Second  Year. — Drawing  from  the  Antique  in  Coal,  Crayon,  Sepia,  or  Oil 
Monochrome ;  Modeling  in  Clay  or  Wax.  Study  in  Color  from  Draperies,  and 
Still  Life. 

Third  Year. — Composition,  Color  in  Landscape,  Pen  and  Ink  Drawing,  and 
Painting  in  Color  from  Nature  and  from  Life. 

On  successful  completion  of  this  entire  course  a  certificate  of  proficiency  will 
be  awarded. 

Students  who  do  not  desire  the  certificate  course,  and  whose  interest  is  in 

Decorative  Work,  will  receive  the  requisite  instruction  in  the  latest  methods — 

China  Painting,  Tapestry  Dyeing,  and  applied  Design  in  other  mediums  and 

materials. 

Charges  for  instruction  in  Art  are  as  follows : 

Per  Annum. 

Drawing, $24  00 

Crayoning, 33  00 

Painting  in  Oil,  Water  Colors,  Pastel,  or  on  China,  .    .    60  00 

Per  Lesson. 
Special  individual  instruction  in  Painting, $1  00 

Free-hand  Drawing  is  a  part  of  the  required  work  of  the  school,  without  extra 
charge. 


ART  EXHIBIT. 

On  the  last  three  days  of  Commencement  Week,  a  display  of  art  products  by 
the  pupils  of  the  School  of  Art  is  made  in  the  Studio.  At  this  time,  a  committee 
of  art  students  receives  and  entertains  all  those  who  visit  the  Studio. 
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GKADUATE  IN  ART,  1897. 

NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Wilhelmina  Malinda  Darlington, Lewisburg 


CLASS  IN  ART. 

Evelyn  Elting  Booth, .   , Gladwyn 

Fanny  Belle  Carlisle, , Curwensville 

Alice  Flora  Dunham, , Sheffield 

Gertrude  Grant, Ridgway 

George  Bailey  Harris, Lewisburg 

Clyde  Mowery  Heddens, , Washingtonville 

Mabel  Florence  Morgan, Winton 

Samuel  Calvin  Smith, Hollidaysburg 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


ADVANTAGES. 

The  Bucknell  Institute  offers  to  young  ladies  superior  educational  advan- 
tages. Its  location  in  a  University  town  assures  an  atmosphere  of  study  and 
the  benefit  of  numerous  literary  exercises,  lectures,  and  addresses.  The  students 
in  the  Institute  have  the  use  of  the  Library  and  apparatus  of  the  Institute,  and 
also  of  the  College  Astronomical  Observatory,  Chemical  Laboratory,  Museum, 
and  Library,  and  the  various  apparatus  of  the  University.  An  isolated  school 
could  not  provide  for  itself  these  advantages  at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  OTHER  REGULATIONS. 

1.  The  general  control  of  the  Institute  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the 
University. 

2.  The  government  of  the  Institute,  subject  to  such  control,  rests  with  the 
Principal  of  the  Institute. 

3.  Young  ladies  attending  the  College  or  School  of  Music  are  subject  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  young  ladies  attending  the  Institute. 


RULES. 


The  laws  governing  the  Institute  are  enacted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Any  officer  of  the  Institute  becoming  cognizant  of  violation  of  regulations 
by  any  pupil  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Principal  of  the  Institute,  who  shall 
make  a  record  of  the  fact  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose.  Any  second  viola- 
tion by  the  same  pupil  shall  also  be  reported  to  the  President  of  the  University ; 
and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  of  the  University,  and  the  Principal  of 
the  Institute,  the  offense  be  of  sufficient  gravity,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
offending  pupil  shall  be  notified. 

Violations  of  the  regulations  of  the  Institute  or  infraction  of  the  laws  of 
morality  are  punished  by  private  reprimand,  deprivation  of  privileges,  or  private 
withdrawal  from  the  Institute. 

The  following  are  selections  from  the  regulations : 

1.  No  student  is  allowed  to  leave  the  Institute  grounds  at  any  time  without 
permission  from  the  Principal. 
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2.  Unless  for  reasons  very  satisfactory,  students  from  a  distance  are  not  per- 
mitted to  visit  their  homes,  or  to  leave  the  Institute  to  visit  with  relatives  or 
friends  in  town.  A  student  will  not  be  permitted  to  spend  the  night  with  friends 
in  town. 

3.  None  but  near  relatives  and  friends  from  a  distance  are  allowed  to  visit 
with  boarding  students,  and  such  visits  must  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  hours  of  study  and  recitation. 

4.  Students  are  not  at  liberty  to  invite  guests  to  their  private  apartments,  or 
to  any  part  of  the  building,  without  permission  from  the  Principal. 

5.  Teachers  and  students  take  their  meals  at  the  same  table,  and  no  special 
article  of  food  is  served  to  any  one  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

6.  Parents  and  guardians  are  particularly  requested  to  refrain  from  furnish- 
ing their  daughters  and  wards  with  eatables  of  any  kind,  except  fruit. 

7.  Patrons  visiting  young  ladies  at  the  Institute  may  be  accommodated  with 
board  at  one  dollar  a  day,  if  there  are  vacant  rooms.  In  no  case  will  students  be 
required  to  give  up  their  rooms  to  visitors.  Visitors  will  conform  to  the  general 
regulations  of  the  Institute. 

8.  Eegular  and  systematic  exercise,  both  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  Ladies' 
Gymnasium,  is  required  of  each  student. 

9.  In  the  Eegular  Course,  the  number  of  daily  recitations  is  fixed.  Special 
students  are  required  to  engage  in  such  a  number  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Principal ,  be  sufficient  to  occupy  their  time. 

10.  The  character  of  each  recitation  is  recorded  at  the  time,  and  the  result 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  general  industry  and  deportment  of  the  student, 
is  sent  to  the  parent  or  guardian  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

11.  The  passing  grade  in  any  study  is  a  definite  one,  and  must  be  attained 
before  promotion  can  be  secured. 

12.  No  room  will  be  reserved  for  a  student  unless  definitely  engaged. 

13.  The  books  and  current  periodicals  of  the  College  and  Institute  Libraries 
are  available  for  all  students. 

14.  Articles  Required. — Each  student  should  be  provided  with  an  um- 
brella, waterproof,  overshoes,  table  napkins,  towels,  covers  for  bureau  and  wash- 
stand,  counterpanes,  sheets,  and  pillow-cases.  The  size  of  pillow  is  twenty  by 
thirty  inches;  of  the  bureau,  forty-three  by  nineteen  inches;  of  the  washstand, 
thirty-two  by  sixteen  inches. 

Every  article  of  clothing  should  be  marked  with  the  owner's  name  in  full. 

It  is  especially  desired  that  the  dress  of  pupils  shall  be  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive. Wherever  practicable,  the  wardrobe  should  be  prepared  at  home,  to  avoid 
frequent  visits  to  town. 

THE  INFIRMARY  AND  DISPENSARY. 

An  infirmary,  for  students  who  become  sick  during  their  residence  in  the 
school,  has  been  established  in  an  isolated  portion  of  the  main  building. 

A  dispensary,  containing  medicines  for  use  in  sudden  illness,  has  also  been 
established. 
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PRIZES. 


I.  THE  BUCKNELL  PRIZES. 

The  following  prizes  were  founded  by  William  Bucknell,  of  Phila- 
delphia : 

1.  A  First  Senior  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who,  being  excellent  in  scholarship  during  the  Senior  Year,  shall  prepare 
the  best  essay. 

2.  A  Second  Senior  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who,  being  excellent  in  scholarship  during  the  Senior  Year,  shall  prepare 
the  second  best  essay. 

For  the  year  1897  the  First  Prize  of  twenty-four  dollars  was  awarded  to  El- 
bina  Bender  and  the  Second  Prize  of  sixteen  dollars  to  Mabel  Wells. 

3.  A  Third  Senior  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who  shall  attain  the  highest  grade  in  the  studies  of  the  Senior  Year.  This 
excludes  all  grades  for  studies  not  in  the  Senior  Year,  all  Senior  studies  taken 
before  the  Senior  Year,  and  all  studies  not  taken  in  the  Institute. 

For  the  year  1897  this  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  was  awarded  to  Margaret 
Wagner. 

4.  A  First  Fourth  Year  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Fourth 
Year  Class  who,  being  excellent  in  scholarship  during  the  year,  shall  prepare  the 
best  Fourth  Year  essay. 

5.  A  Second  Fourth  Year  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Fourth 
Year  Class* who,  being  excellent  in  scholarship  during  the  year,  shall  prepare  the 
second  best  Fourth  Year  essay. 

For  the  year  1897  these  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  :  Katharine  Johnson 
received  the  First  Prize  of  twenty  dollars,  Grace  Moses  the  Second  Prize  of  fif- 
teen dollars. 

The  fund  consists  of  $2,000,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  these 
prizes  annually  in  a  manner  more  particularly  defined  in  the  donor's  communica- 
tion to  the  Trustees. 

Themes  for  the  Bucknell  Essay  Prizes  will  be  drawn  from  the  following 
works : 

For  1898. — Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II ;  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner  ;  Carlisle's  Essay  on  Burns ;  Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables. 

For  1899. — Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales;  George  Eliot's 
Mill  on  the  Floss  ;  Emerson's  Essay  on  Character ;  Browning's  Pippa 
Passes. 
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II.    THE  LIPPINCOTT  PRIZE. 

An  award  of  fifty  dollars  has  been  offered  by  Mr.  Craige  Lippincott,  to  the 
student  who  proves,  on  examination,  to  have  the  best  command  of  the  English 
Language,  and  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  British  and  American  Literature. 
For  the  year  1897  this  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mabel  Wells. 


III.    THE  ELOCUTION  PRIZE. 

A  Prize  in  Elocution  is  offered  to  the  student  who  shall  give  the  best  recita- 
tion at  the  Annual  Contest. 

For  1897  the  Prize  was  divided  between  Elizabeth  Eossiter  and  Harriet 
Elspeth  Vaughan. 
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EXPENSES. 


I.  Boarding  Students. — The  regular  charge  for  Boarding  Students  is 
$230.00  per  annum  ;  the  other  expenses,  spending-money,  books,  and  clothing 
will  vary  with  the  individual  student. 

Students  are  charged  extra  for  the  washing  of  dresses,  and  for  the  washing 
of  more  than  12  pieces  per  week. 

The  rooms  in  the  Bucknell  Cottage  are  rented  in  suites,  for  which  there  is 
an  extra  charge,  depending  on  the  location. 

Per  Annum. 

Suite  on  the  first  floor, $30  00 

Suite  on  the  second  floor, 40  00 

Suite  on  the  third  floor 28  00 

Each  suite  contains  a  study  and  two  sleeping  apartments,  and  has  accommo- 
dations for  four  persons,  and  the  charge  will  be  divided  accordingly. 

If  a  student  arranges  to  occupy  one  of  the  large  rooms,  in  the  South  Hall  of 
the  Main  Building,  by  herself,  extra  room-rent  will  be  charged. 

Students  will  be  charged  for  damage  done  to  furniture  or  to  the  room  they 
occupy. 

II.  Day  Students. — The  charges  for  Day  Students  amount  to  $55.00  per 
annum. 

III.  Extra  Studies. — The  charges  for  Elocution,  Drawing  and  Painting, 
and  Music,  will  be  found  under  those  titles. 

Bills  are  payable  strictly  in  advance,  on  the  15th  of  September,  January,  and 
April. 

Checks  and  drafts  should  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

No  bill  will  be  made  out  for  a  shorter  period  than  one  term  ;  and  no  deduc- 
tion will  be  made  except  in  the  charge  of  board  in  case  of  a  prolonged  absence 
on  account  of  sickness. 

The  expenses  for  Music,  Printing,  and  other  charges  ordinarily  incurred  at 
Examination  and  on  Anniversary  occasions,  are  paid  by  the  class  or  classes 
which  incur  the  expenses. 

When  music  is  furnished  by  the  Institute  Orchestra  for  public  exercises,  no 
charge  is  made. 

The  fee  for  Graduation  and  Diploma  is  $5.00. 

Free  scholarships,  covering  tuition,  are  awarded  to  children  of  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel  in  actual  service. 

For  information  respecting  the  Institute,  address  the  Principal,  Miss 
Eveline  Judith  Stanton,  Ph.  M.,  or  the  President  of  the  University, 
Jolin  H.  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D. 
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ELYSEE  AVIRAGNET,  a.  m.,  mus.  doc,  director, 

VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

JULIET  AIKIN, 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

KATHARINE  ARMISTEAD  CRAWFORD,  mus.  b., 

VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

GRACE  PRETZMAN, 

ASSISTANT  IN  MUSIC. 


GRADUATES  IN  MUSIC,  1897. 


NAME. 

Fannie  Bloom, 

course. 
Piano  and  Harmony. 

residence. 
Sunbury 

Lena  Burke, 

Piano,  Harmony,  and  Organ. 

Northumberland 

Caroline  Elizabeth  Kelly, 

Piano,  Harmony,  and  Organ. 

James  Brown  Martin, 

String  Instruments  and  Harmony. 

Sara  Merriman, 

Organ  and  Harmony. 

Lewisburg 
Lewisburg 
Lewisburg 

Aida  Electa  Pennypacker, 

Piano,  Organ,  and  Harmony. 

Eleanor  Potter, 

Vocal  and  Harmony. 

Norristown 
Lewisburg 

Anna  Mary  Rodgers, 

Piano  and  Harmony. 

Allentown 

Jessie  Thekla  Steiner, 

Piano  and  Harmony. 

Lewisburg 

Birdie  Leona  Taggart, 

Piano  and  Harmony. 

Emporium 
127 
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NAMES  OF  STUDENTS. 


PIANO. 

NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Belle  Bartol, Lewisburg 

Viola  Dean  Belford, Eenovo 

Bryant  Evans  Bower, Lewisburg 

Annie  Brooks, Pleasant  Gap 

Isabel  Burnside, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Katie  Ltjzina  Campbell, Peale 

Fannie  Belle  Carlisle, Curwensville 

Laura  Chillson, Shamokin 

Susie  Kress  Crandall, Elkland 

Carrie  Elizabeth  Devitt, Sharpsville 

Arthur  Nicholas  Devore, Lewisburg 

Minnie  Donachy, Lewisburg 

Katharine  Dulso, Elkland 

Arie  Mabel  Dunkelberger, Lewisburg 

Maud  May  Ely, Ridgway 

Mabel  Roaseltha  Farley, Milton 

Sarah  Clark  Foust, Milton 

Lizzie  Getz, Lewisburg 

Amy  Estelle  Gilbert, Elysburg 

Gertrude  Grant, Ridgway 

Lucy  Hayes  Grier, Columbia 

Harriet  Miller  Guthrie, Lewisburg 

Anna  Halfpenny, Lewisburg 

Mary  Florence  Higgins,      Lewisburg 

May  Zoe  Kelly, Ottowa,  O. 

William  Irvine  King, Uniontown 

Emma  Josephine  Lawshe, Lewisburg 

Marie  Louise  Leiser, Lewisburg 

Sarah  Merriman, Lewisburg 

Margaret  Montgomery, McEwensville 

Mrs.  Willard  Oldt, Lewisburg 

Nellie  Piper, Schuylkill  Haven 

Jeanette  Pross, Lewisburg 

Carlino  Seiler, Lewisburg 

Louisa  Ann  Linn  Seiler, Lewisburg 

Catharine  Stephenson, Mahaffey 

Harriet  Elspeth  Vaughan, Newark,  N.  J. 

Edna  Weagley, Montandon 

Augusta  Genevieve  White, Bradford 

Grace  Sophronia  Woodard, Bradford 

Mary  Frances  Woods, Lewisburg 
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PIPE  ORGAN. 

NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Bryant  Evans  Bower, Lewisburg 

Arthur  Nicholas  De  Vore, Lewisburg 

William  Irvine  King, Uniontown 

Jeanette  Pross, Lewisburg 

Carlino  Seiler, Lewisburg 

Jessie  Thekla  Steiner, Lewisburg, 


HARMONY. 


Belle  Bartol, Lewisburg 

Viola  Dean  Belford, Kenovo 

Maud  Bowen, Lewisburg 

Bryant  Evans  Bower, Lewisburg 

Annie   Brooks,     . Pleasant  Gap 

Fannie  Belle  Carlisle, Curwensville 

Laura  Chillson, Shamokin 

Susie  Kress  Crandall, .   . Elkland 

Minnie  Donachy, « .    .  Lewisburg 

Katharine  Dulso, Elkland 

Arie  Mabel  Dunkelberger, Lewisburg 

Mabel  Eoaseltha  Farley, . Milton 

Sarah  Clark  Foust, Milton 

Amy  Estelle  Gilbert, .    .   .     Elysburg 

PIarriet  Miller  Guthrie, ,    .    .    .  Lewisbursr 

Anna  Halfpenny, ,  Lewisburg 

William  Irvine  King,      Uniontown 

Nellie  Piper, Sunbury 

Jeanette  Pross, Lewisburg 

Carlino  Seiler,  .    .    .* Lewisburg 

Catharine  Stephenson, Mahaffey 

Edna  Weagley, Montandon 

Mary  Frances  Woods, Lewisburg 


HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Belle  Bartol, Lewisburg 

Viola  Dean  Belford, Eenovo 

Fannie  Belle  Carlisle, Curwensville 

Laura  Chillson, Shamokin 

Susie  Kress  Crandall, Elkland 

Minnie    Donachy,      Lewisbur°- 

Katharine  Dulso, Elkland 

Amy  Estelle  Gilbert, Elysburg 

9 
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VOICE. 

NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Annie  Brooks, ,   .  Pleasant  Gap 

Isabel  Burnside,    . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Fannie  Belle  Carlisle, Cuiwensville 

Laura  Chillson, Shamokin 

Kate  Christ, Shamokin 

Inez  Eudora  Davis, Lewisburg 

Elwood  Herbert  Dutton, Lewisburg 

Sarah  Clark  Foust, Milton 

Edward  Flint, Philadelphia 

John  Arthur  Hague, Plymouth 

William  Irvine  King, Uniontown 

Edith  VanKeed  Leinbach, Beading 

Sarah  Merriman, Lewisburg 

Margaret  Montgomery, McEwensville 

Herbert  McKinney  Olmsted, Emporium 

William  John  Peacock, Pittsburg 

Catharine  Stephenson, Mahaffev 

Harriet  Elspeth  Vaughan, Newark,  N.  J. 

Alicia  Zierden, Johnsonburg 


VIOLIN. 


William  Andrew  Bartol, , Lewisburg 

Nellie  Dunkel, Lewisburg 

Mary  Dunleavy, Mt.  Carmel 

Sarah  Clark  Foust, Milton 

David  Frederick, «    .     Montandon 

Raphael  Gresh, Milton 

Maize  Hoffa, Lewisburg 

Harold  Phelps  Humphrey, Elkland 

Louise  Weimer  Lawshe, Lewisburg 

Edith  VanReed  Leinbach, Reading 

Curtis  Marsh, Milton 

Mary  Frances  Woods, Lewisburg 

Frank  Young, « Lewisburg 


VIOLONCELLO. 

Bryant  Evans  Bower, Lewisburg 

Rae  Wendel, Lewisburg 

Grack  Sophronia  Woodard, Bradford 
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DOUBLE  BASS. 

NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Arthur  Nicholas  De  Vore, Lewisburg 

Carlino  Seiler, Lewisburg 


MANDOLIN. 


Annie  Brooks, Pleasant  Gap 

Isabel  Burnside, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Laura  Chillson,     .       Shamokin 

Susie  Kress  Crandall, Elkland 

Inez  Eudora  Davis, Lewisburg 

Katharine  Dulso, Elkland 

Amy  Estelle  Gilbert, Elysburg 

Harriet  Miller  Guthrie, Lewisburg 

William  Andrew  Haviland, Lock  Haven 

Mary  Florence  Higgins, Lewisburg 

Filbert  Nickel, Lewisburg 

Clara  Jane  Slifer, Lewisburg 

Myra  Amy  Sprague, Factoryville 

Bertha  Celestine  Watkins, Scranton 

Bessie  Helen  Wells, Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Florence  Grace  Williams, Scranton 

Mary  Frances  Woods, Lewisburg 


BANJO. 


Viola  Dean  Belford, Eenovo 

Carrie  Elizabeth  Devitt, Sharpsville 

Edith  VanKeed  Leinbach, Beading 


GUITAR. 


Emma  Miller  Bolenius, Lancaster 

Katie  Luzina  Campbell, Peale 

Grace  Slifer, Lewisburg 

Buth  Sprague,     . .   Lewisburg 

Gertrude  Stephens, Lewisburg 

Augusta  Genevieve  White, Bradford 

Alicia  Zierden, Jobnsonburg 
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FLUTE,  CLAKINET,  BAND  INSTRUMENTS. 

NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Lyndon  Ernest  Ayres, Clifford 

Bryant  Evans  Bower, Lewisburg 

Thomas  Reese  Bower, Lewisburg 

Evarts  Clancy  Conover, Hamilton  Square,  N.  J. 

Charles  Cromley, Lewisburg 

Harold  Donachy, .   Lewisburg 

Lee  McClosky  Goodman, Loganton 

Le  Roy  Hall, Union  City 

Albert  Hutchinson, Holmes 

Charles  Scull  Keen, Cramer  Hill,  N.  J. 

William  Irvine  King, Uniontown 

Howard  Paul, Lewisburg 

William  John  Peacock,  .   ,-  . Pittsburg 

Harry  Rothermel •  .    .   Lewisburg 

Frank  Monroe  Schaeffer, Shelly 

George  Edward  Schilling, Cumberland,  Md 

Warley  Schoch, Lewisburg 

Carlino  Seiler, Lewisburg 

George  Stephen  Tilley,  .    .    .    .  • Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Richard  Wilson  Wagner, Lewisburg 

Richard  Ervin  Wagner, Lewisburg 

Clarence  Andrew  Weymouth, Lock  Haven 


SUMMARY. 


Piano,     . 41 

Pipe  Organ, 6 

Harmony,  . , 23 

History  of  Music, 8 

Voice, 19 

Violin, 13 

Violoncello, 3 

Double  Bass, 2 

Guitar, 7 

Mandolin 17 

Banjo, * 3 

Flute,  Clarinet,  and  Band, 22 

Total  Lessons, 164 

Names  Repeated, 75 

Total  in  School  of  Music, 89 

In  other  Departments, 330 

Total  in  all  Departments, 419 
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COURSES   OF   STUDY. 


The  School  of  Music  is  under  the  special  charge  of  a  French  artist,  whose 
musical  education  was  received  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Paris,  and  who 
has  had  a  large  and  successful  experience  in  teaching.  He  is  supported  by  com- 
petent assistants,  and  the  course  is  designed  to  afford  every  needed  facility  for  the 
study  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  An  ample  supply  of  pianos  from  the 
best  makers  is  provided  for  practice,  including  a  Concert  Grand. 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

COURSE  FOR  THE   PIANO-FORTE  OF  FOUR  YEARS   FOR 

GRADUATION. 

The  pupil  is  required  to  pursue  the  most  thoroughly  approved  modern  sys- 
tem of  technical  training.  After  the  first  rudiments  have  been  mastered,  the  course 
of  instruction  leads  to  the  practice  of  etudes,  designed  to  unite  with  purely  techni- 
cal drill  the  requirement  of  artistic  style  and  expression. 


PIANO. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

New  England  Conservatory  Method,  1  and  2  parts;  Le  Couppey  Ecole  du 
M^chanisme ;  Duvernoy  Ecole  du  Mechanisme,  books  1,  2,  and  3 ;  Kohler,  op.  157; 
Czerny,  fifty  Studies  from  op.  261,  821,  599,  and  139,  ed.  of  Henrich  Germer; 
Meyer,  Progressive  and  Melodious  Studies ;  Robert  Sutton's  "  The  Elements  of 
the  Theory  of  Music;"  Brown,  Musical  Biographies  of  Composers. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Plaidy,  Technical  Studies ;  Czerny,  Poly  rhythmic  Studies  from  op.  139,  834, 
335,  and  299 ;  Czerny,  Studies  of  Ornamentation  from  op.  355  and  833 ;  Czerny, 
twelve  Studies  from  op.  299  and  740 ;  Czerny,  thirty  Studies  from  op.  299  and 
534  (Henrich  Germer  Edition) ;  Heller,  Expression  and  Rhythm,  op.  125;  Kul- 
lak,  Preparatory  Octave  Studies ;  Homer  Norris's  Practical  Harmony ;  History 
of  Music. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Clementi,  "  Gradus  ad  Parnassum;"  Tausig,  Daily  Studies;  Kohler,  op.  112; 
Cramer  Studies,  books  1,  2,  and  3;  Czerny,  thirty-six  Octave  Studies  from  op. 
821,  335,  740,  and  834  (Henrich  Germer  Edition)';  Norris,  Harmony;  Dr.  Marx, 
Universal  School  of  Music. 
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FOUETH  YEAE. 

Bach,  two  and  three-voiced  invention  ;  Czerny,  twenty  Studies  from  op.  335  ; 
Czerny,  nineteen  Studies  from  op.  740 ;  Czerny,  Toccata,  op.  92  (Henrich  Germer 
Edition) ;  Kullak,  Octave  Studies ;  Chopin,  Studies ;  Liszt,  Studies ;  Bach,  Well- 
Tempered  Clavichord  (preludes  and  figures)  ;  Kullak,  Art  of  Touch ;  Symphonies 
of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 

During  the  year,  selected  studies  from  Bertini,  Eossellen,  Moscheles,  Heez, 
and  Thalberg  are  also  given  to  the  pupils. 

That  the  aesthetic  development  may  be  proportionately  secured,  the  above 
exercises  are  supplemented  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  best  composers. 

COUBSE  FOE  PIPE  OEGAN. 

The  course  is  based  upon  : 

Dudley  Buck  Pedal  Studies,  and  upon  works  of  Eink,  Batiste,  Lefelrare — 
Wely,  Guilmant,  and  others. 

COUESE  FOE  THE  VIOLIN. 

This  course  is  based  upon  : 

Dancla's  School  of  Mechanism  ;  De  Beriot's  Violinist's  First  Guide  ;  Fio- 
rillo's  Studies;  Alard's  Studies;  Kreutzer's  Studies,  etc.,  with  selections  from, 
the  compositions  of  the  best  writers  for  this  instrument. 

COUESE  FOE  THE  VIOLONCELLO. 

Instruction  for  this  instrument  is  based  upon  : 

Method  Pratique  pour  le  Violoncello,  par  S.  Lee ;  Studies  by  Piatti  and 
Eomberg. 

COUESE  FOE  VIOLA. 

Bruni's  Method  and  Studies,  by  Campagnoli. 

COUESE  FOE  CONTEEBASSO  (DOUBLE  BASS). 
Bottesini's  Method. 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

COUESE  OF  THEEE  YEAES  FOE  GEADUATION. 

Careful  instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  voice,  and  the  correct  manner 
of  producing  purity  of  tone.  To  secure  control  over  the  voice  and  gain  for  it 
flexibility,  fullness,  and  durability,  thorough  drill  is  afforded  in  such  technical 
exercises  as : 

Lamperti's  and  Vannuccini's  Italian  Methods,  Vocalises  of  Sieber,  Concone, 
Tiitgen,  Vaccai,  Bonaldi,  Bordogni,  Marchesi,  and  Panof  ka  ;  Lamperti's  Studies 
in  Bravura  Singing.  For  expression  and  the  development  of  a  pure  style,  prac- 
tice is  afforded  in  singing  the  best  English,  German,  Italian,  and  French  Songsr 
Operatic  Arias,  and  Solos  from  the  Oratorios. 
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COURSE  IN  HARMONY.  ■ 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  the  study  of  Harmony  be  included  in  the 
other  musical  work,  inasmuch  as  a  sound  knowledge  of  its  principles  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  all  vocalists  and  instrumentalists.  The  text-books  used  are : 
Bossier's  Harmonic  Exercises,  Homer  Norris's  Practical  Harmony,  Richter's 
Counterpoint,  and  Keicha's  Course  of  Musical  Composition. 


THE  ORCHESTRA. 

CLASSES  FOR  ALL  OKCHESTRAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Students  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  any  of  the  above  musical  instru- 
ments will  have  opportunity  of  practice  in  string  quartettes,  trios,  concertos,  and 
symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Haydn. 


THE  BAND. 


A  Brass  Band,  consisting  of  about  twenty  pieces,  has  been  organized,  and  is 
led  by  M.  Elysee  Aviragnet,  Director  of  the  School  Music.  The  Band  meets 
weekly  in  Bucknell  Hall  for  rehearsal,  and  furnishes  street  and  concert  music  for 
University  and  town  exercises. 


RECITALS. 


On  the  Friday  evening  prior  to  Commencement  Week  a  public  recital  of  the 
School  of  Music  is  held  in  Bucknell  Hall. 

The  public  examination  of  those  who  desire  certificates  of  proficiency  is 
held  in  Bucknell  Hall  the  Saturday  afternoon  before  Commencement.  At  this 
time  each  pupil  plays  or  sings  two  pieces  of  high  grade,  and  reads  an  essay  on 
some  subject  connected  with  music. 


TUITION. 


Extra  tuition  is  charged  for  instruction  in  Music,  as  follows  : 

Per  Annum. 

Vocal  Music, $60  00 

Music  on  Piano,  or  Organ, 60  00 

Harmony,  in  Class, 18  00 

Harmony,  private  lessons, 60  00 

Use  of  instrument  for  practice, 10  00 

Per  Lesson. 
Special  individual  instruction  in  Music, $1  00 

No  reduction  will  be  made  except  in  case  of  protracted  illness. 
Instruction  in  the  Orchestra  and  in  Harmony  is  free  to  pupils  otherwise 
studying  music. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  MUSIC  PUPILS. 

Pupils  in  music  reside  in  the  Institute,  and  are  under  the  care  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Institute.  Students  pursuing  any  of  the  Institute  courses  can  also 
take  studies  in  music.  Those  who  wish  to  make  music  a  specialty  are  recom- 
mended to  take  at  least  one  study  each  term  in  Language  or  Literature,  for  which 
no  additional  charge  will  be  made.  When  two  or  more  studies  are  taken  in  the 
Literary  Department,  the  regular  rates  will  apply. 

The  regular  charges  for  pupils  in  music,  residing  in  the  Institute,  including 
one  literary  subject  per  term,  are  $195  per  annum.  This  does  not  include  charges 
for  instruction  in  music,  which  are  determined  by  the  number  of  lessons  taken 
per  week. 


GRADUATION  IN  MUSIC. 

Students  who  complete  any  of  the  Courses  in  Music  and  pass  the  examina- 
tions, receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency.  Students  will  not  be  ranked  as  Seniors 
in  music  until  they  have  passed  an  examination  before  the  Committee.  Besides 
the  examination  before  the  Committee  for  admission  to  the  Senior  Class,  students 
will  be  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination  at  the  opening  of  the  Spring 
term,  and  a  final  examination  before  Commencement  Week.  Students  will  not 
be  admitted  to  the  final  examination  unless  they  have  passed  the  preliminary 
examinations. 


THE  AVIRAGNET  PRIZES. 

Professor  Elysee  Aviragnet  has  established  two  prizes,  as  follows : 

1.  A  Prize  of  ten  dollars  for  excellence  in  Music. 
For  1897  this  prize  was  awarded  to  Eleanor  Potter. 

2.  A  Prize  of  ten  dollars  for  excellence  in  French. 

For  1897  this  prize  was  awarded  to  Eleanor  Potter  and  Elbina  Lavinia  Bender. 
A  prize  was  also  awarded  for  musical  composition,  in  1897,  to  James  Brown 
Martin. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Young  ladies  attending  upon  the  School  of  Music  are  subject  to  the  admin- 
istration and  other  regulations  enacted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  govern- 
ment of  students  in  the  Institute.  These  rules  are  given  on  page  122  of  this 
Catalogue.  Students  of  Music  are  also  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

For  information  respecting  the  School  of  Music  address  the  Director, 
Elysee  Aviragnet,  Mus.  Doc,  or  the  President  of  the  University,  John  H. 
Harris,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 


UNIVERSITY    CALENDAR. 


1898-99. 


Second  Term  ends, Friday,  March  25, 1898 


SPRING  RECESS. 

Third  Term  begins, Thursday,  March  31 

Sermon  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  Associations,  ....  Sunday,  April  10 
Declamation  of  the  Third  Form,  Academy,  .  .  .  Saturday,  April  23 
Exercise  of  the  Fourth -Year  Class,  Institute,    .    .  Saturday,  April  30 

Contest  in  Elocution,  Institute, Saturday,  May  7 

Exhibition  of  the  Junior  Class,  College, Friday,  May  20 

Examinations, Thursday  to  Saturday,  June  16  to  18 

Exhibition,  School  of  Music, Friday,  June  17 

Junior  Debate,  .    .    . Saturday,  June  18 

Baccalaureate  Sermon,     ..............  Sunday,  June  19 

Sermon  before  the  Education  Society,    .......  Sunday,  June  19 

Examinations  for  Admission  to  College,  ,    .    .    .    .     Monday,  June  20 

Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  of  the  Institute,     ....     Monday,  June  20 

Oration  before  the  Literary  Societies, Monday,  June  20 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees, Tuesday,  June  21 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni, »    .    .     Tuesday,  June  21 

Exhibition  of  the  Fourth  Form,  Academy,  ....     Tuesday,  June  21 

Graduating  Exercises  of  the  Institute, Tuesday,  June  21 

Oration  before  the  Alumni, Tuesday,  June  21 

Annual  Commencement,  the  48th, Wednesday,  June  22 


1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 


SUMMER  VACATION. 

Examinations  for  Admission  to  College,  .   .  Wednesday,  September  21,  1898 

First  Term  begins, Thursday,  September  22, 1898 

Reception  by  Christian  Associations,    ....  Saturday,  September  24, 1898 

Introductory  Address, Monday,  September  26,  1898 

Thanksgiving  (recess  of  three  days),  ....     Thursday,  November  24,  1898 
First  Term  ends, Thursday,  December  22,  1898 

HOLIDAY  RECESS. 

Second  Term  begins, Tuesday,  January  3,  1899 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges, Thursday,  January  26,  1899 

Second  Term  ends, Friday,  March  24,  1899 


SPRING  RECESS. 

Third  Term  begins, Thursday,  March  30,  1899 

Sermon  before  the  Christian  Associations,  .....   Sunday,  April  9,  1899 

Third  Term  ends,   , Wednesday,  June  21, 1899 
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